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make towards 4 diſcoyery of them here, we 


light, in our preſent meditations up 


knowledge, ſufficiently appears from hence; that 
ue obſerve perſons, who confider it fimply-as a 


e i , and 


guilt, and, at the ſame time, the juſt. reaſons of 


nature, or praftical, they muſt readily, grant 
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one part of our future happineſs will conſiſt in 
a clear and open view of 22 it is but 
reaſonable in the nature of. the thing. chat ac 

| he gr advances we are able to 


ſhould find the greater and more EW + de: 
he natural thirſt of the ſoul after knowledge 
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and, in a more. particular manner, after divine 


perfection of the mind, and without any reſpect 
to the influence it ought to have on their con- 
duct, yet frequently applying themſelves, and 
with much aſſiduity, to the purſuit of it. 
If there be ſome very wicked men, who are 
leſs affected with the defire.and beauty of truth, 
it is becauſe they would ſin with the greater ſe- 
are unwilling to open their eyes to 
h reproves, and makes manifeſt their 


evil deeds; diſcovering to them with an evi- 


dence, they are not able to reſiſt, their preſent 


ir future condemnation and miſer. 
But when men have no intereft, or finiſter 
ends to divert them from conſidering the great 
truths of religion, whether of a more abſtract 


that Theology is, in both teſpects, the nobleft 
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| Lubjett of a rational diſquiſition. None bur the 
molt ſtupid, or moſt abandon'd of mankind, in 


whom the common light of reafon is in great 


meaſure, if not wholly extinct can refuſe to 
pay to truth, in right of its native excellency, 
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been aid concerning the power, which 
N truth muſt naturally have over the 


in whoſe conduct we diſcover nothing 
regular, and thar do not even ap 3 
ache rules of charity e r We Kin 


dom of God, who ws have lietle' or no 'relith 
— abſtract and metaphyſical truths,” tho rela- 
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But this inſenfibilir to the 

hare — which ſome 


ply conſider d, to human underſtanding. Good 


in cheſe i given certain perſons greater 
abilities, yet through an ill education, or a ha- 


bit of idleneſs, the native N h of their mind 
dio Sch e Aeg the por ar 
narrow d to fach a that they have now 
both leſs inclination and pro 
per faculties of them. For it is induſtry and ap- 


may have been weaken d, or 


er to exert the 


indian, whereby the life and vigour of 'the 


ceſſarily be, for that reaſon, more pa 
an. And,. at che ſame time, the plein 
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than we are willing to allow, againſt 


minds of men? How many perfons are there, 


ting to the moſt important articles of religion, 


b riſes — * An — cauſe, and not, 
from any thing diſagreeable in ſuch truths, Aim | 


men are not r always happy in a great extent and 
force of t — or perhaps where God has, 


mind, like thoſe of the body, arè 'ordinatily 
preſerved and augmented. Now as the pleaſure 
of of ſpeculation always riſes, in proportion to the 
force and freedom of thought Which attends 
is, where men have by any means contrafted a 
certain weakneſb or indolence of mind, the la. 
| ſpeculative truths muſt ne. 
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wherewith their labour is rewarded, will, by a 
like neceſſity, become leſs ſenſiblemee. 
But what muſt we then do to make people 


more 


| fire, of carry ing its fruitleſs and intricate pur 
fs. ally Abner. [7 op ou oils oY 92D I 
We may make the pleaſure of attention to 
the ſpeculative truths of religion greater, by 
propounding them in a lively ae: agreeable ' 
manner. This is not only done by an eaſy flow ” © 
: and vivacity of expreſſion, but by intermixing : 
55 ſüuch occaſional thoughts, or foreign ornaments 
which do not tend to break the ſeries of any ar- 
gument, we may think fit to employ, but only 
to brighten or illuſtrate it. They, who have 
the greateſt ſtrength, of mind, cannot long bear 
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a ſteddy and unintertupted view of the ſame ob 
lem laws of union between the ſoul and the bo- 
dy, are the. occaſional cauſe af the mind's ope- 

_ rating in a more free and lively manner, can- 
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not always be kept up to falta N 4 Ae 
or ſupply the brain continually wath ſufficient 
recruits to perform its operations, vith eyes! Vi- 
. nk and facilit ek Jene W 
Towards reme dying this natural defect which, 
more or leſs, the mind of every man is ſubject 
to, ſome have thoug ht 1 to intermix t = 3 
writings with i — reflectiofis of their on 
or thoſe of other men; by which means the ſoul 
may gain ſome reſpit from a continued appli- 
cation, to one thing, and without loſing ſight of 
it, tranſiently tou n another: As to relieve 
the fatigue of the y. ſeats are plac d in a long 
walk, on which it may for a time repoſe itſelf, 
and then proceed forward. without going ou 
of the way . hy nr nerd; | 
IJ have r d to accom wolteim 1 my ſelf le 
to both theſe methods of recommend ing ecu- 
lative truths to the reader. My ſtyle, I 
will be found generally clear and ſignificant; it 
has been my particular care to uſe ſuch terms, 
as are moſt free from ambiguity, or may give an 


idea of any thin reien to what they were in- 
tended to tand for by g 


Vet I am ſenſible, as to lawn. atticles: 1 2 » 


ſcurity 2 —— ſub ul 
manner of 


has been us d as . e expreſſion, leſs obvious 
and agrecable. But inconveniences of this kind 
in treating. of ver abſtract and difficult ſub 
- jects, are unavoida le. Fey perſons are capable 
at firſt view of comprehending. uncommon prin- 
ciples, .upon which they have never accuſtomed 
themſelves to meditate, how careful ſoever we 


may be to e . — n in clear mug common 
terms. * 


N matter, may render the 
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quire more attention, the pains of it will beubut 
dantly recompens'd by that complacency, which 
ariſes in the mind from ſuch diſcoveries as it 
finds itſelf b degrees at leaſt 8 4 75 of SAN; 
reve no them. 21 
a divines efÞt pecially, bor whoſe fake 1 
| principa ly write, ounke not to complain, if 
there are ſome things in divinity bard to he in 
derſtood. In defiring the office to which they 
are call'd, they defird 4 good twork ; but withal 
1 ſo great and Annie a — chat > cannot 


"at ; thing, | ako whe 3 — * 
— infidelity, for which free-thir ing is 
of late ſubſtituted only as a ſofter name, do ſo 
openly diſcover themſelves; it is incumbent upon 
the younger ſtudents in divinity to apply them 
__ {elves with greater zeal and aàſſiduity towards 
laying in a competent xr — — — ond _ 
. in ol th - 
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which, they have skill, chey have al. 
ways malic zh to improve. This conſide- 


ration ſhould excite the younger clergy to for- 
rify themſelves; as much as they can, againſt 
the attacks of unbelievers from what quar- + 
ter ſocver; leſt an advantage be obtained 
over them, in prejudice to their own: character, 
which catnot be too carefully ſupported, but 
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them, if in ſome points, 1 ecially': con- 

cerning the being and attributes of God, I have 

d into the detail of certain metaphyſical 
whereof thoſe, who have leſs taſte 
acity for a ſtrict examination, may pro- 
d to other points, which admit of a more 
p ain and obvious e on; and which. 1 


xplicati | 
ave illuſtrated by expreſhons borrowed from 
lering' them, 

In 


the holy ſcriptures, without d 
as having the ſanction of divine authority. I 
general, I have erer to * umodate | 
ny way of writing to the taſte and capacity 
of 'my deen „and in r 
tion, have not thought it improper to inter- 
mix ſuch occaſional reflections, as might ren- 
der the means of inſtructing them more pleaſant 
and agreeable. If it be objected againſt ſuch a 
method, that theological ſubjects require a ſo. 
lemnity in our treating upon them, which will 
not admit of it; and chat it is below the dignity 
of ſacred truths; and the profound veneration 
they challenge from us; that we ſhould deviate 
in our ſearch after them from the ſtricteſt — 
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of reaſoning. I anſwer, that this objection will 
be found of little force if examined by the me- 
thod of * divine truths, obſervable 
in the holy ſcriptures themſelves. mT 
in the prophetical 3 and the diſcourſes 
of our bleiſed Saviour, which contain the moſt 
ſublime and important truths of religion; there 
are frequent tranſitions to things, of affinity in- 
- deed with the main ſubject, but which do not 
appear ſo much to have a neceſſary, as an uſeful 
and eaſy connection with it. We may obſerve 
in __ that diſcourſes, wherein an author takes 
the liberty I mm contending for, are generally 
in the greateſt reputation and eſteem. Why do 
not men read the works of the angelick, or thoſe © 
of the ſubtile doctor with as much pleaſure as 
Montaign's eſſays? It will be granted theſe two 
authors, of the firſt diſtinction in the ſchools, 
had both of them a great extent of thought, with a 
| ſtrong, copious, and fruitful imagination. But 
the dry ſcholaſtick way, wherein they treat of 
the moſt weighty and moving ſubjects, makes the 
reader, who would always, if he could, find his 
leaſure and entertainment in his inſtructions, 
leſs ſenſible of the force and evidence of them. 
M. Malebranch, whoſe writings are ſo agreeable 
to thoſe who have any capacity or ſtrength of 
mind, has preſerved in them a middle way be. 
tween the irregular and looſe excurſions which 
authors, in other reſpects polite enough, have 
affected; and the hard ſenſe of thoſe, who con- 
fine themſelves wholly to a ſtiff and cloſe way 
of argumentation, without regard to ſuch orna- 
ments, as might be proper to relieve: too long 
and laborious an attention of the reader. 
Whatever incidental thoughts this celebrated 
author makes uſe of upon any ſubject, he — 
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who are concern d in it. ee diſcredit, 
which compoſitions of this kind are ſo-vifibly 
1 under, may be owing to any little arts cf 
and inſinuation, whereby to recommend 
= Ives pom favour, pi rs ſometimes make 
no ſcruple to proſtitute and debaſe their chara- 
cer, I ſhall not tale upon me to determin - 
This muſt be granted, chat whatever rſonal 
charge may lie againſt a cacher, it does b 
no means alter the nature or quality of e 
well, and methodically ſaid by him. Tho it 3s 
too natural indeed for men, «whe they have 12 
ken what the apprehend 8 cauſe of Yreju- 
from his 
word 1 of God itfully upon ſome 
to entertain a ſecret « contempt. of every 
that comes from him'; and t there could be 
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by ſome: of my friends bur I:could-not for:{e; 
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uppo: id the common good and 
benefit of — and therefore to proceed 
ba the moſt generous principle char can be 
conceivd to inſſuence an human action 
After all, the office of a aber. is not 
only the moſt painful, but it always re 
more. time, to collect proper paſſages to be 
tranſcribed, and after we have fun from 5 
to book, from place to place, 3 Dd 
forwards, to digeſt them into a proper order, 
than is requiſite to furniſh out a compoſition of 
one's. own; provided an author is in an meaſure 
. y.of 1 
reading or om 
and has by reading or reſection id bm: K 
* . 'Belides, labour of making xs, 
the difficulty of cor — 5 « juſt and. u 
perceptible manner, the ſentiments of other 
writers; ee ee e 
divert the attention of the reader, than a ſenſible 
inequality of ſtyle,” which I need not obſerve is 
very diſtaſteful to moſt, if not to all readers. 
Where ſeveral perſons indeed: are introduc'd in 
any diſcourſe, a different manner of {| ſpeaking, 
according to their different characters or cir- 
cumſtances, is not only allowable, but neceſſary 
ro. pleaſe ; what is natural and juſt, having 2 
ways a certain leneſs in kr to the mind: 
But an author who in a continued diſcourſe on Y 
lame 1 at every turn takes upon him = 
and varies his diction, muſt in 
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in three undi6d volumes; which char atheiſti 
cal wit -publiſh'd, be had not fo: much as one 

uotation. But this was rather an argument 
= he excell'd in a copious invention than 'a 
gooc underſtanding: except he had been ſo 
2ppy, which does by no means appear, as to 
hade made a better judgme rathan Alt ober 
writers before him, in all the points whereo 
he treated. Or, perhaps, he thought ſo zuliar 
and extraordinary a character of his works 
might give; hem the greater air of the mar vri 
bus, and ſo ſupply the defects of his reaſoning 
in them. by railing the paſſon of admiration for 
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pride of this ; philo 0 
acknowledging it, ow da great part 
to the writings of Dumocritus; the narrow e 
tent of our faculties the long time requir d to 
cultivate and improve them, and the difficulty 
of rendring our ſelves perfect maſters of any 
one ſcience, make it neceſſary that we ſhould be 
ſometimes beholden to the 1 and induſtry 
: of other men. Perſonꝭ of the firſt- arntimctior 
in the learned world. have choſen to embell iſn 
their works with borrowd ſentiments and illu⸗ 
ſtration Gcero, Seneca, Hurarch, and, on ma 
ny occaſions, Ariſtatle, have not thought it be- 
low them to uſe this method, and o-w-Ke 9 
many beauties in their writings to it. For, a 
ter all, (ai mee it requires more wit to 
ply a good thought on a pertinent occa 
on, and in a proper place, than c originally: co 
invent it. We may farther. obſerve, that When 
any great aurhority, when a dead author eſpe 
ally is introduced ſpeaking to us, what 5 
does n — % bd has a (Grant 
nt force 
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defects; thoſe, who can diſcover more of them 

in the work I here-publiſh, than my ſelf, muſt 
do me the honour to examine it with greater 
2. It has been farther objected to me, that 
upon the ſeveral heads, I have propos d to treat 
of, there are already very excellent treatiſes in 
our own language. I was a little ſurpriz d at an 
oOhjection, which, if it. proves any thing, proves 
too much. We have ſermons upon molt of the 
doctrinal and practical texts of ſcripture, and 
many upon the hiſtorical;. therefore no more 
ſermons ought to be compos d; the old will 
ſerve as well, and perhaps, on ſeveral occaſions, 
better. The foundation of this reaſoning, is alſo 
probably falſe. It may be queſtiond, whether 
we have any work ſo n but what in one 
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= Of the Ex18Tence of GOD. Boox I. 
ments could be produc'd for it, as might carry with them the clear- 
eſt evidence of demonſtration : Or if the method of proving his 
exiſtence; inſtead of ſatisfying the obſections of arheiſtical men a- 
gainſt it, or confirming the faith of believers, ſhould only tend to 

. | render this fundamenral article of religion more precarious or donbt- 

ax NT I ful, then indeed we ought not to attempt any proof of it, out of 

| Sage pure regatd to the intereſts of religion, and the peace and tran- 
quillity of thoſe, who already profeſs it. Or again, if, according 
N to Socmus, tho in this, point the moſt celebrated of his followers 
have diſſented from him, we cat have no good or ſolid proof that 
God exiſts, but from divine revelation, it will be altogether in 
vain for us to employ any argument in proof of his exiſtence 
- which may be drawn from the principles of natural reaſon; we 
| ſhall then have nothing to do in order to evince this grand truth, 
but to prove in general the truth and divinity of the holy 
8 * „ : * 08 oy 
L Har I may not therefore undertake a work, either altogether 
unneceſſary, or on any account prejudicial to the ends of religion, 
| | or in the nature of it impracticable, I ſhall previouſly examine the 
force of theſe ſeveral arguments, which are brought to diſſuade us 
from — upon the formal provfs of a Deity, either from the 
Principles of reveal'd religion; br from ſuch conſiderations, as the 
natural light of our minds may afford. Aude. 
© Fiſt, u Tun the idea of God be naturally imprinted on the 

minds of men, is a queſtion, I ſhalt afterwards have occaſion di- 

ſtinctly to conſider: taking it at preſent for granted, no rea- 
ſon appears why we ought not therefore to inſiſt on this, or any 
6ther proof, which is uſually urg'd for the exiſtence of God; ſince 
thoſe, who contend for ſuch a natural impreſſion, muſt either be 
oblig'd to aſſert, that the perſons who deny it, oppoſe a moſt evi- 

dent truth, and whereof — are at the ſame time ſelf-conſcious ; 
which is to charge, if I miſtake not, the far greater number of 
good and learned men with an infincerity; to ſay no worſe, where- 
of they ought not to be ſuppos' d capable; or elſe it muſt be ac- 
| Kowledy'd, that the idea df God, tho' naturally impreſs'd; does 
not diſe vet irſelf with equal clearneſs to all men at all times; and 
if this be admitted, as in reſpect to the common probity of men 
we cannot but admit it, then it will be a reaſonable inference, that 
the idea of God, with what force ſoever originally imprefſ'd, yet 
_ through want of education, from groſs ignorance, or & long cor- 
_ruption of manners, may be in great — defac d; or the minds 
of men may be fo wholly taken up with worldly affairs and amuſe- 
n 5 ments, that they will fel{om or never find proper intervals of ar- 
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52. is ary therefore; ſuppoſint men to have an innate ide 
rs oper this idea ſhould be ſometimes awaken'd in them; a 


Ne my ſhould be made to feel the impreſſion and evidence of i it; . 


norant and hieedleſs. 
a ſtatue; 


rake gr When manner as we cauſe i 
perſons to take notice of the beauties of a nilding; gr 
which they would othervile, paſs by wichour making. the leaſt ob⸗ 
ſervation upon them. 


AnD. what method cati be more uſeful to waken ci ide al 
ption of 


God in the minds of men, and to excite afreſh the 
it, than by propounding to them ſuch collateral proots' of his 
exiſtence, which ſhew, that tho no idea of him had been 9 
nally imprinted, yet he has not left himſelf without a witneſs i 2 
common and obvious deductions of reaſon, Thus all our other 
ideas are naturally Excited in the mind by ſuch things, as bear 


the moſt lively — ſtrong reſemblance to them, or wherewich they 4 


have ſome proper and viſible connection. 
Wi are not, at all times, actually conſcious of the impreſſions 


» 
which have been formerly made — our minds by the moſt mo- 
ving and affecting objects: but when any ſentiments occur to our 
thoughts of affinity with thoſe objects, the little cells in the brain, 
wherein the images of them were fepoſited, open, as it rere 
of their own accord, and we become anew ſenſible to their 
and activity. We may ſuppoſe, in like manner, chat if there be 
really any natural character of God in the ſoul of man, it was 


grees, at certain times; and upon certain conditions, of the inter- 
vention of occaſional cauſes. 


en . ts what map be objecked from the effect, which 


the common methods of prov 


og a Deity are ſometimes obler'd to 
have on the minds of atheiſtical men, who, inſtead of being cons 


vinc'd thereby, pretend, that theit difficulties remain ſtill unac- 


counted for; or that perhaps they even find freſh matter, where- 


upon to queſtion the exiſtence of God, from the weakneſs or in- 
 tricacy of thoſe arguments, which writers produce for it: We 
anſwer, that this effect is only accidental; and that if there be 
any force in what is precariouſſy objected on occaſion. of it, men 
muſt reſolve not to write at all, nor upon any ſubje& ; ſeeing 


the ſtrongeſt and the cleareſt arguments do not irrefiſtibly ope= 


rate conviction, but require, ſome previous diſpoſitions, ſome 
ſtrength. and libetty of mind in thoſe, to whom they ate ber 
ded. The fault therefore may be, not in the writings of 
who aſſert the exiſtence of a Deity, in the beſt manner they are 


able; but in the prepoſſeſſion of: their readers, or rheit want af cas 


_ and attention, 
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ſelves in a more perſpicuous, and int „„ 
Ir muſt be granted however, that the books which have been 
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Bur let us ſuppoſe, what ought not to be granted, that the er- 
ror of the atheiſt lies wholly in his underſtanding, and that he is 
ready to open his eyes to the light of truth, and to follow it, 
whenever tis clearly preſented before him; but that, conſulting 
ſome books, which treat on the exiſtence of God, he does not find 
the arguments for it in the method they are propos d, of ſuch 
weight or En, that any reaſonable arid inquiſitive perſon 
can be perſuaded to acquieſce entirely in them; yet ſtill we ſay this 
objection is rather perſonal, and owing to what happens in ſome 


particular caſes, than founded in the reaſon of the thing againſt 


which it is brought. For it does not in the leaſt affect the cauſe 
of theiſm, or the reaſonableneſs of appearing in defence of it; but 
only the manner wherein it is ſometimes by accident not fo well 
proſecuted or defended, as might have been expectet. 
Ir muſt be granted indeed, that all perſons who have underta- 
ken to prove the exiſtence of God, and to expoſe the folly and 
unreaſonableneſs of atheiſm, have not equally ſucceeded; and that 


even ſome of thoſe, who have had in common opinion the great- 
eſt ſucceſs, yet are complained of as not being altogether ſo clear 


and intelligible in certain material 2 as the Importance of 
them ſeem'd to require. This defect might in great meaſure 


proceed from the nature of their proofs, and would eaſily be ac- 


counted for, if only illiterate perſons, or ſuch as never accuſtom'd 


| themſelves to abſtract reaſoning, had taken notice of it; who be- 


ing unacquainetd with the terms, wherein metaphyſical truths are 
propos'd, mult neceſſarily find themſelves perplex'd with very ob- 


cure ideas of ſuch truths: Yet where men write for the learned, 


or thoſe who have already ac n force of mind, 
one would think, that in a ſtrong and ſignificant language, they 


might eaſily render thoſe proofs, how metaphyſical ſoever, clear 


and intelligible to others, which are really ſo to themſelves. - De- 


monſtrations eſpecially, where they are pretended to, ſhould be ſet 


in the moſt full and obvious light: As in the nature of them they 
are ny gs to ariſe, and in the conſtruction of them to proceed, 
upon the moſt inconteſted and diſtin& principles: So that if the 


complaint be true, that ſome of the moſt learned and celebrated 
treatiſes, on the ſubject I am conſidering, are in certain articles of 


the higheſt conſequence very obſcure and difficultly underſtood, 
even by thoſe who do not want a common capacity: It were to 
be wiſh'd, that the authors had taken greater care to expreſs them- 


igible manner.” 


| writ in proof of a Deity, and againſt atheiſts, have been in general 


attended with very good and wholſome effects; and that atheiſm 
TI 1 ig 7 | EE 


fence of a perſuaſion, for which he can e bow true 


was gever and, to ſhew: irſelf in. — ied or e 
Phical ag age, than in the preſent. If ſome perſons, more atheſtically 

vd, have taken occaſion from any books to pretend, that in- 
Lead of conviction, they have rather diſcover'd in them farthet 


reaſons of their incredulity; this, we ſay, is either a genathy: ch 
* * prejudice, and without ye which — 


ual reaſon be deny d; or if it could be proy'd, it only, as 
we e d before, affects ar 9 and i 
inſtances, which none th te, but the authors th 


plicitly embrace, and profeſs the belief of him: And why ſhould 


we to no end diſturb the peace and repoſe of illiterate people 
with a long pompous-train of arguments, and eſpecially with cu- 
> on 


rious, and nice ſpeculations? Were it not better to let them 
in the perſuaſion wherein they are already ſettled, and which: per- 
| haps they never queſtion'd the truth of, than to-amuſe them with 


unneceſſa enquiries, or, it may be, to ſtart up difficulties in their 


way, which they are not able to ſolve. themſelves, nor hs to 
perceive our ſolutions. of? 

Fon theſe, or the like * "EY 0 have — chat i it were 
more adviſeable for divines; not to argue to the pe 
cerning the exiſtence of God, or other general truth 


of religion, 


which they are preſuppos d to yield their aſſent to, as firſt and * = 


deniable principles. 


IT will appear, norvihſtnding, /havehe eee inſiſting 
ſometimes on the pr roof of a Deity (and the reaſon holds with re- 


ſpect to all other damental articles of religion) is much grea- 


ter — the aceidental inconveniences, that are here ch n 4 


the. uſe of ſuch arguments. For, 


1. Ax implicit faith, which it is thought 105 thoph ſhould ra- 


ther be left blindly to the conduct of, than have the grounds in- 
to wich it = reſolv'd, particularly explain'd to chem, can- 
not be preſum'd i in caſes of very great and violent tem 


to 


lay any effectual reſtraints upon chem. Men are not ordinarily willing 


to quit a certain and im intereſt, for the ſake of an uncer- 


tain principle or pro ws both of which-may at leaſt be unter- 
ey know to the — 2 Beſides, it does 
not ſeem reaſonable in ** nature of the thing, that any perſon 


tain, for any thing 


| ſhould expoſe himſelf to the greateſt diſiculties and dangers 1 in'de- 


beves ſuch a — may be in itſelf. e gu 


. 
ee ae Fi 
concern'd to give an anſwer to. En e 
Bur the great difficulty lies in bigs ot: btauch of his whie- 
Aion , Which concerns honeſt and well- meaning, tho? i ignorant 


perſons, who, without 2 the proots of a God; im 


e either con- 


8 
1 


Ds or who profeſſes atheiſm on any 


— 


i Of the ExisrzN E of GOD. Boon I. 
2. Tux 3 God is not at all — y lively and 
ſtrong in all perſons, nor perhaps in any perſon, According to 
| . <4: Hat 3 have for any truth, our 4 
to it will be in proportion fortify d: and conſequently ſuch a truth = 
mult be leſs evident to thoſe who have ſeldom or never conſider d 
the grounds of it, than to thoſe who have examit'd them with 
the ſtricteſt application, and in a clear and diſtin& view ; yet even 
- ſuch perſons will find it of great advantage to be ſometimes ſtirr'd 
wp. by being put in remembrance of what they already know. If 
2 wiſeſt and beſt of men will impartially examine themſelves, 
when they have fallen into any great error or diſorder, they may 
obſerve that it was not ſo much for want of good principles ſubC- 
ſiſting, tho latent, in them, as from inadvertency, and their not 
allowing themſelves time to make proper reflections upon them, 
or to purſue them in their natural and direct conſequences. 
AXD if this be the caſe of perſons, who have meditated moſt 
on the fundamental truths of religion, and moſt clearly diſcoverd 
the grounds of them, what ſhall we expect from thoſe, who have 
only a general and confus'd notion of God and religion? Or what 
impieties may they not be in danger of committing, were it not out 
duty on proper occaſions to confirm their belief, by inſtructing 
them in the particular reaſons of it, and to the end it may ope+ 
rate in them with a due and genuine forces 
Ir is not then from an opinion of the ſtrength of thoſe argu- 
ments, whereby atheiſm is — that divines ſet themſelves 
formally to confute it, and 8 the exiſtence of God; but be- 
cauſe tis neceſſary, that thoſe, who already believe in him, ſhould 


ſometimes by proper ents, whereby they may be differently 
affected, according to the different manner of propounding them, 
have their belief more effectually confirm'd, and be made more 
attentive to the force and evidence of it. As to the confutation 
of atheiſts, it ought perhaps to be no farther defign'd than as ſub- 
ſervient indirectly to theſe ends: Seeing it may be a pro 
queſtion, whether there be really a ſpeculative atheiſt in the world; 
er motive, than that of gra- 
 tifying an affectation of falſe glory, or ſome ſtrong prejudice againſt 
thoſe who profeſs religion, or, laſtly, of a certain rage, to which 
an ambition of being thought ſuperior to the reſt of 'mankind, 
ſubje&s thoſe, who. are under the power of it: But which may 
ſtill be ſuppos d to act with greater force on a ſoul; which the 
I= Tux . | ſel es ſ. ou n tut al pris | 2 es in | 
proof of a Cound conſequently 23 ſuch princi — 
ing reaſonable in their on nature, may, and ought to be em- 


ployd 


* #4 
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loy'd by us as ſuch. A tert or two to this parpoſe; which I ſhall 
par Fas have occaſion to recite, are Rriftly ar umentative, from 


85 an — viſible beauties = the world. The fathers in the 
il 2ges, hca-regrowwasin Uno grenades Entpiltty |; Parnelerly 
inſiſted on this argument, and diſplay d their — i the nu 
plification of it: And indeed it muſt be own'd, that this is an ar- 


as moſt affecting to mankind in generll . 
Hxxx we are ſupply' d with an 8 ; what has been inſinu- 
ated, that the common proofs of a Deity may be apt to raiſe 
doubts and ſcruples in the minds of illiterate | 
of the difficulties ariſing from their being unable to comprehend 
them. This objection, I ſay, cannot be of the leaſt force, where 


we reaſon to the people from the nature of efficient or final cauſes. 


A man needs no — capacity to be made ſenſible, that this world 
muſt have had a beginning, that it could not form itſelf into the 


ſtate and order, wherein we now behold it; and therefore muſt 
owe its original, and the many admirable ends and uſes, for which 
the ſeveral parts of it are no leſs admirably contriv d, to ſome moſt 


” | | 1 N . . n N n the: £8 | "hs — 
fie Exis TN of GOD! 5 
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gument moſt obvious and level to common apprehenſions, as well 


perſ ons, on occaſion 


wiſe and powerful and beneficent being. And it was but reaſona- 


ble, as all men without diſtinction were concern'd, to believe 
the exiſtence of ſuch a being, that their belief ſhould depend on 
a ſimple proof, and the m 


ing th 
8 * 8 
* - 


conſider them 


eaſy and obvious to every man. As. 
to other proofs of an abſtract nature, which may be very uſefully” 
employ d, thoſe who apprehend themſelves in any danger of be- 
perplex'd or' embarraſs'd, are under leſs obligation to 


'Thirdy, Nurruen ate the objections of Socines againſt our em- 


ploying, the natural proofs of a Deity of any more weight. As 
to 


depends upon the nature and conſtruction of them, to which we 


is opinion that ſuch proofs are not ſolid or coneluſive, this 


muſt therefore refer, and whereby his opinion is to be try'd, - But 


the explication he gives of certain texts of Scripture to juſtify what 


he afferts, ought to be more diſtinctly examin'd ;' and the rather, 


| becauſe he has in particular -endeavour'd to wreſt one or two of 
theſe very texts from us, which have been all along underſtood 
to refer us to the viſible works of God, for a proof of his exi- 


. 


of the world are clearly ſeen, being underfood by the things bar 


are made, even his eternal power and godhead : Which words, ac- 
to Socemus alas ac- 


to this pur ſe. for the * of him from the creation 


. - 


: A 


(40 


ral, yet with a more immediate r 


certain and precarious, even where the greateſt care is r 


- and ſhould be taken, to perpetuate the ſubject of it in the 0 ind 
of men. We have a remirkable inſtance to this purpoſe, in what 


| when Moſes was commanded by God to g 


It is not indeed evident from hence, that no 
God was {till preſery'd by that — but only that they had for- 


| Greek copies, does not ſay la ret but das er and he 


* * 
. 
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cc 


upon the moſt natural and obvious ſenſe of the words, it Ws 
from the context to be in itſelf manifeſtly falſe.” For the Apoſtle 
is not here ſpeaking concerning the members of the jewiſh or 
chriſtian church in particular, but concerning mankind in gene- 
egard to ſuch of them as made 


philoſophy their profeſſion ; who, as he argues in the words di- 


rectly following, were wahout excuſe, becauſe that when they knew 
God, from the ſenſible effects of his power and providence, in the 
frame and order of his works, zhey glorify d bim not as Cod, but 
profeſſing themſelves wiſe, they became fools. * If it be ſaid, that 
they knew God by a conſtant and uninterrupted tradition, tranſ- 
mitted from one generation to another, of that ori 


ginal diſcovery 


| which God firſt made of himſelf to Adam 3 we ask, how this tra- 
dition, if the truth it convey'd had not likewiſe been viſibly 
founded in the natural reaſon of things, came to be 


bl 
to Ne 
uncorrupt and intire, through ſo long a tract of time, and to ſo 
many different nations. "The way of communicating knowledge 
in any kind, by word of mouth to ſucceſſive ages, is very un- 
ha . 


happen d to the Jews during the time of their ſojourning in Ægypt, 


go and acquaint them with 
his gracious intention of 8 their deliverance from the mi- 
ſerable ſervitude, under which they were reduc d. This + — 


made a difficulty of the meſſage, and /aid umo God, 
when | come unto the children of Iſrael, and ſhall 
the Cod of your fathers hath ſent me umo y; and i 


unto them, 
** ey ſhall ſay 

to me, what is his name? What ſhall I ſay umo them? Exod 3. 13. 

general notion of a 


3 


th. 


gotten. by what particular name the God of {Fae} was formetly 


' © The criticiſin of weinst, and upon which he principally founds rhis explicaricn of 
the text, is not juſt: He obſerves, that the Apoſtle — 1 to the e the 
| ugues, that this prepoſition 
«xs is not properly us d, when we would expreſs any thing, a of knowledge o 
information, but rather as a mark of time, from which we are to compute. But 


this is a falle criticiſm, we need only conſult the following paſſages. Mat. 7. 16, 20. 
pleas'd 


. ® 4 
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pleaed to, diftinguih/ himſelf. Vat were it not tbat the belief of 


a God flow id from the natural light of their mitds; there is much 

Rem in common with the reſt of mankind, would ſooner have 
been Joſt among them, than a tradition of the noble works which 
God had done in the days of their fathers, and: the pr 


1 


Bur ſhould we grant that the philoſophers knew God iby tradi- 
tion, it will not therefore follow — they had no other 5 of 
knowing him; all we can infer from this conceſſion is, that we 
may come to the knowledge of things by different means, and that 
God, when he ſees fit, may conßtm any natural truth, 
authority; which irreſiſtibly perſuades, and — — 
I ſhall but take notice of one paſſage mate, which Sorin has 


endeavour d to pervert, the common ſenſe and uſe of. It is that 


of the pfalmiſt, + Tae heavens declane abe 


in the ſtructure and mation of the heaven 
citet certain * authorities to ſupport ahis interpretation ; yet in effect, 
y receiv d. Far whatever 3 the glory of God, except we 

ould conceive his glory to | 

without a ſubject, muſt neeeſſarily lead us to the knowledge 


being : And whatever diſcovers his handy-work, by direct impli- 


cation diſcovers him to be the autor af it, without any neceſſity 
of a previous revelation from himſelf, chat he is ſo. And there- 


fore it may be queſtiag'd, whether God ever made any expteſi re- 
velation 3 concerning his exiſtence. The texts of ſcri- 


pture which would moſt probably be cited to this end, do not ſd 
much declare his afin abſolute ſenſe, as the nature, the unity, 
and other attributes of it. But that the pſalmiſt is not here 


lation, excluſive to the. nations of the earth in general, appears 
from- the ſequel of his argument, where he ſhews that this voice 
of nature, which declares dhe glory of God, is equally intellipible 


to all mankind; that there is 16 ſpeech or Janguage, whert it bs 
not heard; that it extends itſelf .chrough all the rearrh, and 10 the 


ends of the world F. meant 


[14 en IN TEN + 
Tina axe other textz, wherewith Suro more directly attacks 
choſe, who. aue of, opinion, hat ahe heinz of 2 God may Be 
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had made to themſelves, as a choſen/and peculiar people. 


by a divine 


fronds Re Lk 3 
+ " mamen e is handy-work UR. CT poſes | q 4 e 18 no 

"more intended by theſe words, chan that thoſe who' aleddythd- 
lieve a God, diſcover,the glorious effects af his powor and wiſdom, 
ies. And the he 


retation commort- 
ubſiſt ſeparately from his being, or | 
Is 


and other at | ſpeaking = 
to the Jews, who had;the benefit af a divine and ſtanding reve- 


s, G. Buchanan, Zuinglius. + Pal. 19. 3,4. | 
4 lidly 


* 
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1 Of the Exisrexcz/of GOD. BooxL | 


lidly' prov'd from natural reaſon. From the example of Enoch, 
who pleasd God, and the impoſſibility of pleaſing him without 
faith, and the neceſſity of believing that he is, by thoſe who come 
unto him +, he forms this concluſion, that the notion of a God 
could not, as is here ſuppos d, be of faith, if at the ſame time it 
were natural to men, or could be clearly deduc'd from any natural 
roofs. But this is an . as Logicians term it, of imper- 
& enumeration, For why may not a'different medium be em- 
ploy'd to prove the ſame truth; or why ſhould faith, which may 
in general gnify our aſſent to any truth deducible either from the 
principles of reaſon, or the teſtimony of divine revelation, be here 
_ reſolv'd into the authority of divine revelation only. _ 
His reaſon why all faith muſt ſolely repoſe on divine authority, 
becauſe, as the Apoſtle aſſerts, faith comes by hearing +, is y 
inconcluſive. Faith in this place 1 wholly ſuch doctrines or 
facts for its object, as were reported from heaven, and which 
we acknowledge, could not have been otherwiſe known, or aſ- 
ee eee ee, eee e 
I x may afford matter of ſpeculation, by the way, that this fa- 
mous head of a ſect denominated from him, who, in other arti- 
cles, wherein human reaſon is not altogether ſo competent a judge, 
has advanc'd the power and prerogative of it ſo high, ſhould yet 


in a caſe upon which it has ſo clear a right to judge, have endea- 


vour'd to depreſs it ſo low, as to render it wholly inſignificant. 
Tuna is one reaſon, ſtill in reſerve, why it may be neceſſary, 
for divines eſpecially, to inſiſt on the particular proofs of a Deity, 
even in regard to pious and well diſpos d perſons, and whoſe faith 
in him is already eſtabliſh'd on good grounds. The atguments 
whereby we prove the exiſtence of God at the ſame time they are 
proper to ſtrengthen and animate our faith, have a direct tenden- 
ey to give us the moſt ſublime ideas of him, and the moſt ardent 
and pious motions towards him. They at once affect our 
minds with ſuch a profound admiration, and penetrate our hearts 
with ſo inflam'd a love, as cannot fail of influencing our practice, 
and exciting in us ſtill ſtronger and ſtronger deſires of uniting our 
ſelyes after a more perfect and intimate manner to him. 
Ixla word; there is ſomething, in the contemplation of this in- 
finitely perfect being, ſo you! and tranſporting, as mult neceſſa- 
rily, if we be not altogether inſenſible; "inſpire us with the moſt 
exalted ſtrains of devotion, and make us break out into theſe, or 


the like 8 | of holy David; My ſoul is - 

 #hirft for God, for the ling Cod ubm have I in heaven but thee? 

— 4 ͤr*ẽ!. 
*\ 1 * ; . + 6 gh ; +4 Nom. 10. 6. | 1 | | 5 
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ee is none upon earch; that Tagen in compariſon of thee? 
— 0: fend out thy. bt and thy truth, let them lead me; let them 
bring me unto bis. bol bill —My nee FI be Them 

Aw; indeed r is bot rabbit in ke nacure- of the — 4 
that the contemplation of the greateſt and moſt perfect object, 
ſhould: be attended with the an Rs „ the EO 1 0 99 0 
2 (enſations;” 1 Heap 1 1 | ts, A282] 
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The oe Le 6 f ff. a | Gol dedue'd from the fa: 
15 ing repaſtion: «Se e 
T7 Hans e which exiſts, | ; 8 


II. So,＋¼] rn has exiſted ro le biik 
ui. Wen has been eternally ſelf-exiſtennt. 
IV. Wuar is felF-exiſtent, — 1 bare al the perfeRtions that 
e exiſt,” or in any ſubject. Bi 0 Mixs gil 

V. Wnuar is ſeF-exiſtent, muſt have al poſible perfections, nd 

wy Rion-in an infinite meaſu nne. 

VI. War has all er Perfeion, and every Keen in 

an infinite meaſure, is God. The 

Iv I can ſhew, that theſe pr ſitions are founded on Mong ey 

| evident truth, and that be le a neceſſary connection between 

. inference I would draw from them, is clear and un- 


I. Turxx is miles which wxiſts This is 2 printiple — 4 


"ry on the ſtrongeſt evidence we can have for any thing, that of 


ſelf-conſciouſnels, to ſay nothing concerning the evidence we have 
of things exiſting without us. I ſhall be ch 


what*the very denyal of would eceſlary implication, confirm. 


mt. 25.1 'v 


en grounds. 


mit of no diſpute: For if ſomething had not always exiſted, no- 
thing could ever have exiſted. To ſupppſe any being to begin 10 
exiſt antecedently to all other beings, is to ſuppoſe it the cauſe uf 
its own exiſtence, and by neceſſary conſequence to act before it is: 
but ſince there can be no e 


its 9 1 or 


i: 


ought wrong perhaps 
in aſſerting, what the moſt l perſon will not deny, and 


But we cannot proceed, in dne 20m a Deity, upon too clear and 5 
II. SomeTranG has miſery 6 Mm This We vill ad 


_- 


* 


not owe its exiſtence to an 


ar without itſalf. To ſuppaſ 


' What has been immediately ſaid before, that knowledge, 'wiſdam, 
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| or of haman conception, prev ious to the ſubject of it, to lay, thing 


may act before it is, is in other words to ſay, chat a thing may be, 
and may not be at the ſame time; than Which, if we may judge 
according to our natural ideas of things, and we have no other 
way of judging, chere cannot be a more expreſs and flaming con- 
tr adiction. 7 N ene 681 V 


III. Somrrmxc has been eternally ſeli- eniſlent. That is, 


ſomething has eternally exiſted after ſuch a manoer, that it did 
revious cauſe either from within, 
ch a canſe ſram within, is tw up- 
ſe a cauſe of the exiſtence of that, which exiſted already; to 
uppoſe ſuch a cauſe from without is equally abſurd, and would 
prove nothing, could it poflibly'be granted. For either upon ſuch 
a. conceſſion, we mult be directed to; ſome Jace Cuſe, or 
ſolutely ſelf-exiſtent, or elſe be led on, in a Continued progre 


ſion, till we neceſſarily'-&6me at Jaſt to one cauſe or other, that 
is ſo, which is what we contend for; a cauſe without cauſe, either 


foreign, or, ee ſpeaking, internal, of its own 
and exiſting, 5 an 


f neceſhty, 
own nature. $3937} 


IV. War is ſelf · exiſtent, muſt have all the perfeRions, /thar 
any where exiſt, or in any ſubject. Since nothing can ariſe out uf 
ject of inherence, every perfetian muſt have been ſome 


12 


here or other, or in one ſubject or other, into vhich it muſt 
ultimately be reſolved; or elſe it could never have been ut all, 


without admitting, what of all 7 the leaſt able 20 m- 
prehend, an infinite progreſſion of efficient cauſes. No the er- 
ions attributed to the ſelf-exiſtent being, are:cither the modifi- 


- cations of his own ſubſtance, and then they reſide all of themifat- 


mally in him, or elſe they are commuticated in a leſs man- 


Der den ee e ban, and-tben-tdey Aud ib the Ses 
ſpeak, eminently in him; ſo that whatever perfection we rabſeive 


in -any being, muſt have been originally ànd eternally in the 
ſelf-exiſtent being. 1 ogy enen © 

V. Wu xr is ſelt-cxiſtent, muſt a le perſection, and evdny 

ion in an infinite meaſure. It will be granted, perhaps, from 


1 


power, and goodneſs, and whatever we annex the idea of perfection 
to, muſt have one ſubject or other to reſide in, 2 uri 
| R ve muſt procred by gradual ſteps, till we-come at 

to ſome ſelt · exiſtent being, the fountain of all jon. Hur 
does ĩt therefore follow; that the perfoctions de atrihnte to it, / muſſ 


7 


and 


dhe otiginal cauſe of 


3 
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and g neſs, are conſider d as: perfectious in mankind, and men 
them in a very different młaſure; but thoſe, ho ſhare 
chem in the greateſt, do it after a moſt impetſect and limited 
manner. What 1 then is there hitherto of ſuppoſin og, that 
theſe 8 improperly ſo wy, wheres 
cner Wm can Fadi hold þ poſſeſs them in ſo v u, and fl 
perior a degree; above wr fe we obſerve in the e 7 Rah leſs 
does there yet appear any neceſſity of his poſſeſſing chem in an in- 
—_ degree. This is to difficulty I am now proceeding 1 to eoß⸗ 
88 for, as well as L am abe er I” 
w_ have. prov'd, that there i is ſome being g or * which Jed 
been eternally ſelf-exiſtent z and therefore Rave diſcoverd one in- 
| finite Aden at leaſt, of this ſelf· exiſtent being, that of eter! 
nity, We have prov d farther, that knowledge and 12 8 
and goodneſs, which we call perfections in men, inuſt be forn 
in equal degree at leaſt in ſome original and ſelf-exiſtent cauſe: 80 
that we have not only diſcover'd a being, who was eternally: ſelf. 
exiſtent, but who is intelligent and wiſe, powerful and good. The 
queſtion now is, whether from one infinite attribute, belonging to 
ben el it vill follow that al the other » ribures < it bo 
too? i th 107 
Io cis it 0 infverd, 1 all properties efſentially/ Follow: 15 
nature * condition of their ſubject, 2 muſt bog pon | 
to it. Thus extenſion, impenetrability an ng pr | 
—— ——— ch; HANOI CER 
and in ea of it, neceſſarily extended, impenerrable and 55 
dg. no can be ſuppos d to reſtrain or limit the pro 
e ga. any ſubjeck, but the naftire 0 the fub- 
ject, 2 which ey reſult, 1 eee een eee 
. — this reaſon ve lay, that wiſdom, | power, and poodii . 
8 nite ſubject, or ſuch a ſubſect, which 3 is 
ub of one infinite Perfection, all the er perfections 
— ging to it, muſt be alſo infinite. So that the 5 5 bein 
whom we attribute infinite ſtability, if he be wiſe and e 
— Cp now taken for granted, muſt be infinitely wile, 
2 Otherways the ſame ſubſect, conſider d 48 2 
Res, would mfluite in one reſpect, and yet, at the ſame - 
time, finite in another, which, n be dg been lee ety. 5 
bone  o very near upon one, ar de neden p. d the 3 
7 i f „„ (29199 int NS V2 | 
Bur let us try, if we can, to diſcover, thr tis no vocal 
and whether, after all, ſome reaſon may not be given, why tlie 
ſuame ſelf. exiſtent ſubject, for ſo it is here conſider' d, ſhould e li- 
— in oneartribute or property, and yetnorlimiredin another; 'T 
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Ir any 1 can be afſign'd for ſuch a limitation; — 
ceed from one or more of theſe grounds, either that a 2 
ſtent ſubject may limit itſelf, or may be limited by ſomething ex- 

trinſick to it; or elſe that the 9 ina ſo limited is incapable, 
from ſome abſolure im wy. in the natute of the thing, of & 
ny farther or higher degree of perfection. But, 
1. A ſelexi ao being, as the ſubject of any perfedtions.ean- 
not limit itſelf, becauſe it muſt n y have exiſted, and from 

all eternity, what it is, and the ſame in Al the properties eſſenti- 
ally inherent in it, even antecedently to any act, or Marg ef 
its on. 

2. Niven leſs can ſuch being be kiniced-b any thing er exter- 
nal to it; for beſides 3 kae 2 27 implies inde- 
penden properties, W are eſſential to an dent 
mit of — 8 or diminution, or the leaſt —— chan 
without deſtroying the eſſence itſelf of ſuch a ſubject. Thus it 
ing an eſſential property of matter to be extended or ſolid, diveſt | 
it of its ſolidity or extenſion, and tis no longer matter, tis gone, 
tis annihilated, and we are not in the leaſt able to form an 
of it. There is not a more certain truth, than that the 

properties of all things, are immutably without limitation, ot any 
variation whatever, t 18 and can only be deſtroy d witch the 
eſſence of thoſe things themſelves, which they are ſeverally the 
properties of; but this argument, if it might admit clearer de- 

ces of evidence, would hold ſtill the ſtronger, with reſpe& to 

IT * een of a being, exernally and neceſſarily 521. | 


3. 9 . canbe noablotute impoſſibilityl in the nature of che ing 
9055 the perfections inhering in an infinite ſubject, ſhould be in 
the higheſt, or even in an infinite degree. From whence can this 
impoſſi iliry ariſe? Not from the nature of the ſubject, to be ſure; 
prog ſeems rather to infer the direct contrary, and that tis not 
only poſſible, that all the eien, in an infinite ſubject ſhould 
be infinite, bot ſcarce poſſible to us, ſor che reaſons already men- 
tion d, to . how it ſhould be otherways. Neither can this 
impoſſibility ariſe from the nature of the perfections themſelves; 
70 ſay, that tis impoſſible for an infinite being to have all poſſi- 
ble 1 is 2 Seq N in 2 to ſay, that tis 
impoſſible an innnite do nave perfections inherent 
in it, to an infinite degree, ay that there ſhould be a being infi- 
nitely wiſe, powerful, and good, is a.contradiction ro the common 
eee and ſentiments of mankiadl. 
4 b d ens chen af a ſdF-exifient. being, Sabist be limi- 

z nor ans external to it, — hes 

cible 


idea 
ential 
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cible ancy in the nature of ſuch fections TIRE L 

. the ſelf-exiſtent being, 3 not only have all pal 

ſible perfection, but every perfection, in an infinite deg 
Tunis argument, to ſhew the connection between the i 

ſelf-exiſtent, and that of a moſt 

_ 
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of a 
& being, or a being that 
perfection poſſible, may EY after * — 
To ſay a thing is poſſible, is Fa ſay, chat there is ſome 
power or other capable of producing it. For nothing, or, what has 
no power, can produce no effect. The power th re v hich is to 
bring what is poſſible into being, is neceffarily ſup 3 already 
do exiſt, Otherways a perfection might ariſe out | 
or without a cauſe; and what we conceive poſſible, pal e | 
ly im : 
: /NoTun'can be reply'd to "this, but that when we ſay, a 
is poſſible, we mean no more than that implies no ee 
or impoſſibility in the nature of the thing to exiſtence. But it does 
not therefore follow, that it actually 2 or evet will do ſo, as 
all perfections are ſuppos d to do in God. * 97%; for inſtance, 
no contradiction in the nature 1 at a tree ſhould 

| as high as the moon, or that à man ſhould perfect! 

Gerſtan) all languages, with the hiſtory of all nations, 2 
genealogy of every family, whereof they are ſeverally comipos d. 
But we are not therefore to conclude, that there ever Was, or ever 
will be, either a tree of ſo prodigi 25 a height, or a man of ſa 
vey vide and extenſive a knowledge. 

binary e ee ee 25 e e 
ted, and a ſelf-exiſtent being: A being may be capable of 

vhich it has not, or f h. having thoſe it is poſe 
d of, in a more eminent manner; o that in . ing, 
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Fan er mama, thn the dex of ſomecing poſi 
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conceive a thing poſſible, for which we can conceive no poſſible 
foundation. whe} 2 | e 
Bur perhaps you will ſay this conſequence is not juſt; .a thing 
may not have an actual, and yet may have a poſſible foundation, 
upon which it is ſufficient to ground the idea of ſomething Si 
bone it. But admitting this anſwer ſhould hold good, with re- 
ſpe& to our having an idea of ſomething poſſible,” upon a chime- 
rical imagination of ſome ſubje&t to which it may be thought 
poſſible, tho ſuch a ſubject does not really exiſt: As we may con- 
ceive it poſſible for Peter to go to Rome, in conſequence of our 
ſuppoſing there is ſuch a as Peter, when really there is no 
1 F Yay yet, I ſay, this anſwer is altogether impertinent,, 


ſu 
when we ſpeak of a ſelf-exiſtent being, becauſe actual exiſtence is 


neceſſarily imply d in the idea of ſuch a being; and indeed with- 
out the previous 12 of ſuch a being, nothing can be ſup- 
pos'd to have had fo much as a poſhbility of exiſting. 

VI. WHaT has all poſſible perfection, and every perfection in 
an infinite meaſure, is God. This 2 er needs no proof or 
illuſtration: For ſelf-exiſtence, and al ble perfection being 
the primary characters of God, and included in the common, and 
generally receiv'd notion of him, to what being ſoever we prore 
that theſe characters belong, we * that ſame being to be 
EEE oe colitis there is a God, ne- 


 AxT all, it may perhaps be objected, that what I have ſaid 
in proof of a God, only proves that all perfections muſt have had 
3 their original in one being or other, and that from all eternitj; 
. bnt it does not prove, that ſeveral perfections could not have been 
. deriv'd from ſeveral beings, which have exiſted eternally, or that 
they are any thing more than a complication of certain qualities 
reſulting from ſuch beings, which yet they had not really in them 
ſelves, as by mixing a proper number of ingredients, we produce 
a com which has ſeveral virtues that were not ſeparately in 


thoſe 2 before. VV 
—_—___}_ To this I might anſwer in general, that my deſign here is not 
— directly to prove the unity of God; the wt of that I ſhall en- 

=; deavour to make out afterwards, and in its proper place. It is ſu- 
flicient to the confutation of atheiſm, that there is ſome being, or 
beings, endow'd with all thoſe perſections, which are contain d in 

the common idea, men have ever agreed in, concerning the di- 
vine. nature. However, fince the ill effects of any prejudice, 
whick — ariſe 28 is here objected, , opnoy.he too time- 
y pre , I ſhall, e way, the following particu- 
| 3 conſider * * * * 
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1. Ir is is duty 8 in ai objeation, Jaw 2 any man- 
ner of proof, that NM what has been ſaid, there 
may exiſt more beings, to whom we attribute all perfection, ö 
chan one. And for e ſame reaſon 0 fay, there _ _ 
but ones? 7 #37 x 

2. Ir the common reaſen and jadgment of mankind be of a 

weight to determine us in this point, they have almoſt —_— 
 "oncurr'd in the belief of one God. The greateſt Polyrhesfts h | 

ever acknowledg'd ſome ſupreme Deity, which if they had been 
requir'd to account for the ſupremacy of, or to explain what they 
meant by it, they mult by necelſary conſtruction have und 
and confeſs d the unity, It was from the belief of this — 
| tho' few had the courage, eſpecially after the death of Socrater, 
openly to aſſert it, that thoſe who were charg d with atheiſm, in- 
curr d that imputation; and therefore Yoſſivs * ſeems in the main 
to judge very right, in ſaying, it reaſonable 10 think, were 


 falſly caltd athefſit; by the chriftians, becauſe the heathens re 


thens, - becauſe they look upon their gods,-as really 10 Call. Tho 
whether the er. this learned man, be univerſally true, 


will admit of ſome diſpute. It will be hard, in particular, to ac- 
quit Epicurus, and his followers, from the charge of atheiſm . 
on it. As to the philoſophers who publickly oppos d atheiſm, and 
yet conform'd'to Tet idolatrous rites eſtabliſh'd 7 the laws, we are 
to conſider them in general only as. occaſional hypocrites, who 
conſulted their temporal cafe and ſafety, mote than the inward 
peace and ſatisfaction of their minds. This reflection is certainly 
juſt wirh reſpect to Plato, one of the greateſt men among them, who 
in his book of Laws baniſhes the Greek ſuperſtition out of his com- 
mon- wealth, and in ſeveral places of that and his other works - 
poſes it both with ſolid arguments, and in a fine vein of raill 
yet in another place he not only recommends conformity to t . 
| idolatrous rites of his country; but upon this coats, that 
they derive their original from heaven; which is che more to be 
admix d, becauſe few writers, heathen or chriſtian, have expreſs d 
themlelves concerning the ſimplicity of the divine nature in a more 
juſt, 2 and ſublime manner. But we are the leſs ſarpriz'd 
ata the heathen, contrary to the real ſentiments 
of their kad, ich we have known in the reaſon and foun- 
dation ae even 8 Coltended for "ay 7" _ * 
chriſtianity. 
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3. To ſuppoſe more Gods than one, is not neceſſary towards 
enabling us to account either for the origin, the formation, 
ot government of the world: Nay, the ſuppoſition of a plurality 
of Gods does rather tend in all theſe reſpects to embaraſs and per- 
plex us. And tho' we cannot indeed infer from this maxim, u- 
ture does nothing in vain, that there is but one being, who is the 
author of nature, becauſe nature is only to be confider'd as a ſub- 797 
ſequent law or inſtitution; yet ſo far this may ſeem a reaſonable 
e to us, and has been thought ſo in the preſent argument, that 
we ought not to multiply beings, or any cauſes vhatever, without 
neceſſity, or the leaſt viſible occahon for them. | 
4. A ſelFexiſtent being, which we haye prov'd: there muſt be 
| ſome where, or other, exiſts by the moſt abſolute and unbounded 
neceſſity, that can be imagin'd. But to ſay there are more ſelſ- 
exiſtent beings than one, is to imply not an abſolute, but a limited 
neceſſity of their exiſtence, which reſtrains them to a definite num- 
ber: For an abſolute and unlimited neceſſity, muſt in all r 
have an abſolute and unlimited effect. Except therefore it ſhould 
be ſaid, what I think was never yet ſaid, that the Gods are infi- 
nite in number, it ſeems the moſt reaſonable, not to ſay abſo- 
lutely neceſlary, to conclude for the unity of God; a unite being 
the number, that comes indeed the neareſt to infinity, and gives 
us the beſt repreſentation of it. But I ſhall more 27 er il con- 
Key eas 3 xm of this attribute, from the idea of ſelf · exiſtence, in 
E 0 . N | 81 
1 wt, to what is objected, on account of certain qualities ari- 
ing from compound bodies, which were not ſeparately, in thoſe 
dies before, we anſwer, that the objection proceeds upon a falſe 
_ ſuppoſition, as if ſach qualities were really inherent in the bodies 
themſelves; whereas if we may in an improper ſenſe attribute them 
to bodies, they are at moſt but the ſeveral parts of bodies, and 
_ Which therefore actually exiſted before, put into a different fire 
and motion. But in truth, what we call qualities in bodies, are 
only certain ſenſations in our ſelves, which bodies are the cau- 
ſes, and perhaps merely the occaſional cauſes of. Let us com- 
paund bodies as much as we pleaſe, there will be nothing ſtill in 
them, or what we can conceive properly belonging to them, but 
magnitude, agar, place, and motion. We attribute, for inſtance, 
the quality of heat to fire, becauſe: fire produces, or is the occa- 
ſian of producing the ſenſation of heat in us. But a man may 
with equal reaſon ſuppoſe pain in the ſword, wherewith he is 
wounded, or pleaſure in the fruit, which he taſtes, as that fire is 
really hot in itſelf, It is nothing but the violent and rapid moti- 
on of certain particles of matter, which entring the pores of be i 
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body in great numbers, like fo: many fine and pointed 

make us | | f 
we know to the contrary, might, if God had fo pleas d, as . 
and by as natural an efficiency, have given us the ſenſation of 
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Itrx muſt be own d this error, that there are certain rea] qualities 
in bodies, like what we feel from the impreſſions they make on 
us, is very ancient; as indeed moſt errors | 
| lafions of ſenſe are. Ocellus Lucan, in 
the eternity of the world, tells us, that honey does not only aft 
us with a ſweet taſte, but is really ſweet of itſelf, or in its on na- 


ture. This is more pardonable however, than his argument ford 


the eternity of the world, from the uniform and ſpherical 4 . 
of it. How are the fathers inſulted, when among many good ar- 
guments in confirmation of what they advance, they Iren to 
employ one that is weak, or improper; or which perhaps is not 

deſigu'd ſtrictly ſo much for an argument, as an illuſtration; a 
yet this is the argument wherein one of the greateſt authority with 

the atheiſts ſeems to place his f main ſtrength and confidence; 


but who was no atheiſt himſelf; for he acknowledges not only the 
exiſtence of God, but of Dæmons, and very juſtly aſeribes certain 


appetites and inclinations of human nathre to the gift of God }. 
vet in the main, the reaſoniogs of that: celebrated book; ſince 1 
have mention'd it, are very weak and trifling, and there is very 


little to recommend the performance, except that he concludes, 


with certain moral inſtructions, which yet are dry enou 
of advice to thoſe, who would enter into the m 


, 


ducate their children to advantage. 8 

Bur to anſwer ſtill more fully to the point in queſtion ; ſuppo- 
ſing more ſelf· exiſtent beings than one, they cannot be conceiv'd 
to combine, by means of certain powers jointly reſulting fm 
them, towards the production of any quality or perfection, which 
vas not before ſeparately and ſeverally in them. Becauſe there 


* 
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being the fame abſolute neceſſity for the exiſtence of them all, 


they muſt all have abſolutely the ſame perfection. For hoy can 
the perfections of one be thought different from thoſe of another 2 
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ſenſible of what we call heat; but which, for any ak 


ore me oe of 
treatiſe concerning 
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Or what perfection can be wanting to them all, and which 
they muſt therefore concur to the production of, hen none 
of them could have any other principle of exiſtence, but abſolute 
perfection itſelf > Thoſe, who contend there may poſſibly be more 
Gods than one, are ſo pri go of * that 4 ſuppo them ſo 
Il erful; wiſe, and good, and in all reſpects fo equally 
— Thin there is no pr ri of ditngihing them, dr b, 
their ſeparate exiſtence. On all other accounts, they are ſo per- 
ſeectly one, that the diſtinction potty is without any man- 


ner of conceivable difference. 4 . 
Ar all, what is brought to illuſtrate the objection I have 
been ſpeaking to, is altogether foreign and improper to the pur- 
poſe. Let us admit that certain ſenſible qualities may really in- 
ere in bodies, or reſult from certain combinations of them; yet 
hat is this to ſuch per fections, which cannot proceed, or be ima- 
gin'd to procced, from any ſyſtem of matter, however modify d, 
or compounded, but can only reſide in a ſubject that admits of 
no compoſition ; and therefore muſt of neceſſity be deriv'd from 

ſomething, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more particularly af- 
terwards, that is not matter, but of a nature and ſubſtance, whol- 
ly different from it, mrs 5:7 hot to 0 on WE 


o 
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That the being, which we have provd to be God, 
Iss not a material being. 


HE attribute of God, which occurs to our thoughts previ- 
dos to all his other attributes, and muſt neceſſarily, as we 
have ſeen, belong to him, is that of ſelf· exiſtence. Let us conſi- 
der with all the attention we can, firſt, whether there be any thing 
in the nature or idea of matter, upon which this attribute may be 
reaſonably founded, or apply'd to it; and, ſecondly, whether on 
the other hand, tho we ſhould really ſuppoſe matter ſelf-exiſtent, 
there are not certain powers or perfections obſervable in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, the origin whereof cannot be accounted for 
from any known de at's of matter, or the parts of matter, un- 
der any poſſible combination. ee 
1. How attentively ſoever we examine the properties of matter, 
and the nature of it can only be known from whar is obſerv'd con- 
cerning its properties, we are not able to diſcover any thing, that 
; © UE | | 22 | | —.— may 
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give it the leaſt pretenſion to this ſiipetior a: of fak 
WITS When we look upon any part of matter wirhobr life, 
or ſenſible motiony it appears at firſt view to be a rude, impo- 
tent, and ſtupid maſs; ſo far 
own nature, of neceſlary exiſtence, that Ve won what 08 
ther power it was: brought into being, or how it could eter have 
by virtue of omnipotent power itſelf, in any capacity of « ex- 
iſting at all. This, I take it, will be granted, that, notwith- 
ſtanding tlie evidence of ſenſe, the arguments eveti againſt the 
actual exiſtence of matter, are much ſtronger than ary which can 
zroduc'd to ſhew; that it inbeatm poſſibly have exilled ed of. i tſelf. 
3 iſtent being, does not in ply any thing whatever an- 
r e to its exiſtence; yet in the n order of our ideas, it ſeems 
_ neceſſarily to imply Pay active internal principle in its dwñ ha- 
ture, and the moſt active, we can poſſibly conceive, which, tho 
= of 0m to its exiſtence; muſt however be ſuppos d eternally cons 
t with it. But to ſuppoſe an abſolute 8 of exi 
in a © bling the: nature whereof infers no ſuch hieceſlity; bat ras 


ther Ag the conception of it, is to ſuppoſe au abſolute neceſ 


fity, without any. or any imaginable grounds for it. 
. Ler us make a ſtep farther, ay 9945 9 pore the claini 


all the beautiful variety of motion and life; yer ſtill we are n 


nearer to the proof of its neceſſary. exiſtence, or to any viſble 5 

of conceiving it. For beſides, — matter is fo far from neceſſa- 
rily including in it the idea of motion, that we are not able to 
apprehend how it ſhould poſſibly move itſelf, but on the other 


hand, are certain, even to demonſtration, that it cannot move it- 
ſelf, nor could ever put itſelf originally in motion; not to inſiſt, 


1 fay, on this conſideration, whatever different effects we may Ty : 
ſerve in the world of motion or life, matter conſidet'd as the ſub- 


je& of them, is ſtill ſpecifically, and in all the natural powers. 
and virtues of it the ſame. © The dirt we tread upon, has all the 


eflentig] properti 
ſo much admire ; it is only a different contexture of patts, and a 


different light, which occaſions the mighty difference, in the ac- 


count we make of them, and cauſes us to deſpiſe and avoid that 

ſabſtance in the one, which we © muck; rate,” 4 deſire to poſe 

ſeſs in the other. 

Tux reaſon is che ſame vith reſpect to ching chat have life, 
whether vegetative or animal. The flower, which-with-a doli- 

cate mixture of colours tempts the eye, or 242. fruit, 


b ee 9 the parts: mane Ae 


from having any TEE in its 


of matter to this high prerogative of fexiſtence, Let us no 
longer conſider it, as a dead and ſtupid being, or at reſt; 58515 


es of matter, with the diamond, ' whoſe luſtre we. 
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there be any int 10 faculty in them, * the 


concerning the felf-exiſtence of matter, —— 


are indefinite at leaſt in number, ſhould admir of ſuch a diſtin&ion; | 


divided into. For tho! we talk abltragtedly both concerning mat- 


nk of matter, how minute ſoever, can be 
 improv'd to ſhew, 


22 —of 0 Le of GOD. Booxl. 


— — 


pos'd = actuated after a different. manner. And therefore we 
may obſerve, the, fineſt flowers, and the moſt delicious Fruits, 


. ſometimes owe their nutriment and increaſe to ſuch kind of mar- 


ter, as is moſt offenſive to the ſenſes, which themſelves have the 
Wy power to gratify. U 

23 animals, whoſe coaſtruftion. is. yet more admirable,” * 
rations be purely mechanical, they are nothing but mar- 

-: 15 differently mov d and d. But what connection is 
there between 32 idea of a ſelf-exiſtent beit , and 2 being capa- 

ble of ſuch and ſuch modifications, and . all, is not ca- 


pable of modiiying ieſelf, If animals be not mere or 
— — of mat- 


there is ſome other being, diſtin& from matter, 2. 
gin of ſuch a faculty muſt neceſſarily be aſorib d. 
Ir matter be ſelf- exiſtent, every particle of awer endene⸗ 


ly fo too, and. ſo contrary to what we have inferr'd, there would 
be more ſelf-exiſtent beings than one. For as to their ex- 
iſtence, neceſſarily follow the nature and reaſon of the whole. 


4 
There can be no doſſible cauſe aſſign d or imagin d, why the parts, 


whereof gold is form'd, ſhould have an eternal and neceſſary ei- 
iſtence, and thoſe, which form vater or duſt, ſhould only have a 
temporary and contingent exiſtence. Much leſs are we able to 
conceive, how the ſame parts of gold, or of any piece of gold, which 


ter, however modi 


d, to produce, this is 


Now what is diviſible, into ſeparate 
berd, and muſt therefore conſiſt 


wy 3 be ſeparately num- 
many parts, as it may be 


ter and mind, as if they were reſpectively — one being 
part of matter is really and numerically as diſtin 


yet one 
m other 


1 of matter, as the ſoul of one man is from that of another *. 
ho 


there is this defect indeed in the illuſtration, that no one 


aſſigu d, which is not 
a conſideration, which mar be farther 
Ae emen be che. Eifer dela fc 
face whores conſiſts of parts, is. nog. © Grople, bara mind het 
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Park EA Errzwer af GOD. . f 2 23 „„ | 
- 20d all compounding; parts müſt be; e old er i 333 
ns conceiving things, What is a oh or at leaſt, „ 
abſolutely neceſſary to che compoſition of it; fo that the com- „ 
ad would nor be abſoknely and neceſſarily ily felFexiffent, bur ons. e 
rjous to it. 5 cot ll 5 „„ 
ent, by involving thoſe Wu oppeſe it 
in a * muſt © al eds i ee ho od. n = 23 1 7 
Bor allowing, there is no weight in any of hats Argument 1 
againſt che ſelf-exſtence of marter, and hae they are all © go for 7. 28” > 
| Stoondly, Wurrurn, tho' we thould ſuppoſe matter ſel 3 1 
there are not certain powers and perfections obſervable in 7 
jc relent ſtate of things, the origin whereof cannot be account „ 
from any known principles of matter, or parts N i 5 
— — any poſſible combination. _— 
Ws not go far for the lifcorary of fuch powers ard per- a 2 
fections, they are no in heaven alone, that one ſhould ſay, who - _ 
will go up for us to heaven, and bring the report of them town un 
to u, we may hear it. There . ey are in the kighelt 
degree of 3 and in the eſt extent poſſible, but we 
poſſeſs them in ſome inferior meaſure out ſelves ; we are conſcious . 
Aden i de operation 2 minds, and can no more „„ 
AnD for this reaſon, one hk. think, there ſhould be no . - : 
ſtion in nature, more obvious or natural to us, than how we came ls 
by ſuch characters of diſtinction? And to what we owe the e 7 ER 
of them? Tis an amazing g thing. to conſider, that ſeveral of the TY 
ancient philoſophers, who travelP'd far and wide in their ſearch afs E 
ter knowledge, and made conſiderable progreſs in diſcovering the . 
reaſons and canſes of other things, yet dem never to have u 
ae! except in a very ſuperficial manner, whence they deriv'd | I 
. capacity of making their diſcoveries. This was not on» | 
the defet fect of thoſe men, who went in queſt of the ſcjen- 
= to viſit countries, but of all the great we, in general, 
of antiquity. Ir may be ſaid, without reproachi Kron 4. 
they were like who are always roving very „ 
inquiſitive after things, of no ſigniſicancy in Serra Re iv 
do not in the leaſt concern them, while they neglect the ſtare of + 
their own affairs at home, and which are of the laſt im 


| » may here obſerve the true occafion why ſo many per- e 
* of the brighteſt talents, and the moſt agel in 2 „ 
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ſuperſtition of the heathen world were founded. For never ſo 
much as once examining, or with any due attention (what, it ma 
be thought, of all other ſubjects could not have eaſily eſcap'd them 
how they came to be thinking beings, and what the proper di- 
ſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch beings are; but taking it for granted, 
that there was nothing in the world but matter and motion, it is 
no wonder they not only beliey'd a ſupreme material Deity, but 
multiply'd the inferior deities to ſo vaſt a number. Tho” indeed, 
if matter were the original parent of all the Gods, the ſupremacy 
of one God above the reſt, was only a precarious ſuppoſition ; 'for 
it was poſſible for the ſame common cauſe, acting in variety of in- 

| ances, to produce the ſame common effet. 
Ir will appear however, W this principle, that what 
is not intell; ent of itſelf, may | duce what is intelligent; or 
à thinking being is not really diſtin from a material aß 


appear from hence, I ſay, that the Theology and Po 7 
theiſm of the heathens had at leaſt a poſſible foundation. For if 
the Gods were firſt produc'd from a certain fermentation of any 
ſuppos d chaos, or any other particular diſpoſition of matter, if 
they deriv'd their divinity and being from Gods, which were them- 
ſelves, or by nature, no Gods, why may we not more eaſily ſup- 
pole them ſucceſſively genergted, or mnltiply'd afterwards by mar- 
riage, TT or 
rather without any definite number at all. 
 _ _ _ Uprox this hypotheſis, the theology of Heſiod will have nothing 
in it, ſo very romantick or ridiculous, as it is commonly repre- 
ſented to have; matter bcing once put in motion, and produ- 
cing an N en Ha being, there is no contradiction at leaſt in the 
nature of the thing, to ſay, it may produce more ſuch beings than 
one, or any determinate number of them, we may think fit to 
> M An the temper of atheiſm is ſuch, that we ſhall in vain attack 
or purſue it, with all the force our reaſon is able to ſupply, while 
we leave it ſo much as a poſſible refuge. Allowing it then not 
impoſſible for certain . of matter, after infinite trials and 

rencounters, to fall at Iaſt in ſome happy critical moment, into 
that exact order, and with that ſtated degree of motion, which is 
| neceſſary to the production of thought; ſhould we repreſent to 
an atheiſt the kifcalty of conceiving how ſuch parts of fluid mat- 
ter ſhoald continue for any time in a ſtate, which depended on a 
concurrence of ten thouſand accidental cauſes, and which has now - 
no one viſible cauſe to preſerye ſo admirable a ſyſtem, or hinder 
its conſtituent parts from flying, off one from another; ſhould we 
gk him, 9 it be not more likely, that ſome new 1 


” 


Z 


+... 


his ſcheme is poſlible, and conſequently: that the proofs of an e- 
ternal or immaterial being, are not ſuch, as he is neceſſarily. o- 
blig d to aſſent to, or to quit the great pleaſures, and advantages 
in this world for the ſake of, ſeeing; after all, there may be no 
ſuch being. I need not obſerve this is a very wrong way of argu- 
ing; there is reaſon, however, to believe, it may have ſomething 
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| axe ages ird to effect it; or, ven once effected, 
Ibe ale 6 produce: avother Iss fa r abbickls 


ſeries of thinking beings ſhould continually ariſe, ot be propag 
after a regular and uniform manner; ſhould: we * 

if it be not much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there is ſome 
other being diſtin& from matter, who 
order, and degree of motion in the parts of it, neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve the wonderful ſyſtem we are ſpeaking of, and to WMοw˖ All 
matter is entirely ſubject. Tho' on all theſe accounts the atheiſt 


will own himſelf preis d with great difficulties, yet ſtill he pretends 


in it too common, and ought therefore to be number d not only 


among the general cauſes. of error and incredulity, but thoſe too 


8 3 3 * * Z 


Tus princi le 1 1 repeat it again, that a thinking being in 1 5 
not really diſtinct from a! material being, but only a certain mo- 


dification of it, cannot be too ſtrongly oppos d. As it has been 


one occaſion, at leaſt, of miſleading the greateſt men, I may add, 
2 far greater part of mankind; into the moſt groſs abſurdities in 
point of doctrine, it has alſo tended very much to promote vice 
and impiety; ſo that divines eſpecially are concern d to employ. 
all the force they can bring againſt it, and, if poſſible, to ex- 
plode it out of the world, both upon a theological, and a moral 
account. It has been already obſerv'd, how much Polytheiſm and 
idolatry were originally owing to it. And perhaps in thoſe king · 
doms or countries, where.Paganiſm at this time prevails, they are 
ſtill principally ſupported by it. The great men, indeed, of an- 
tiquity, who were carry'd away with this common notion, differ'd 


ſomewhar in the particular account they gave, concerning the ori- 


gination of their Gods. Some with Avaxmenes ſuppos'd them ge- 
nerated from air, ſome with Thales from water, moſt of them 
from one or other of the four elements, but, which came to the 


ſame thing, almoſt all of them from matter. It was this princi-' 


ple which ſpead itſelf, like one univerſal corruption, through all 


treat ora 


the writings of the ancients fel who were the 
ooks the people ſought for the 


cles of religion, and in whoſe 


1 


articles of their faith. Homer, in particular, whom. a celebra- 


ted 


gated 
atther, 
ops exactly the ſigure, 
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reat father of Polytheiſm, has given ſo very ridiculous a repre- 
tation of his Gods (which we are leſs to wonder at by the way; 
when tis conſider d how he derives their origin ) that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperior excellencies of his poem, and many pious and 
moral reflections that occur in it, it may be queſtion'd, vhether 
the good eſſects of them, have ever been a ſufficient antidote. a- 
galalt the poiſon of his theology, or whether they are able, as to 
oung and injudicious perſons, at preſent; to balance the ill impreſs 
ons of it. Thoſe, who conſult” the paſſages of Plato, wherein 
he attacks Homer on occaſion of his aſcribing to rhe Gods an ori- 
ginal and manners ſo very unworthy of them, will obſerve, that 
the philoſopher, rho', as we have confeſs'd before, he outwardly con- 
form'd to = religion of his country eſtabliſh'd by the laws, yet had 
a great zeal for aſſerting the aeg and perfection of the divine 
nature. This 1 laſh Homer for the characters of 
his ſeveral deities, with a ſatyr, that might have become the ſeverity 
and ardour of a chriſtian father, except perhaps that in ſome pla- 
ces his wit is too luxuriant for the gravity of his ſubject. But the 
true reaſon; it is probable, why Plato was ated with fo ſtrong and 
juſt a zeal againſt the pagan and poetical deities, proceeded from 
the diſcovery he had made concerning the neceſſity of acknow- 
ledging an —_—_ par matter, and in con« 
ence concerning the falſhood of that + principle, whereby ſuch 
= had been at firſt introduc d. F r d oy 91500 
Bur the ſame principle, vhere- ever it is entertain d, has alſo a 
viſible tendence to favour corruption. When men once believe, 
that their thoughts, or their ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, are 
nothing but the reſult of matter and motion, depending on the 
preſent mechanical ſtructure of the body, they will be apt to 
conclude, that when the mechaniſm of the body is di 
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they can have nothing farther to ſuffer or enjoy, but will un 
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+ Vet, it muſt be own' 


common di 
hiteſelf acknowledges, 


.* 
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| O 5558 2 885 3 
4 — terminate all their hopes, r )) 
oute. It Ee pr Pro for fach men, to expreſs chem | %% Fab 8 8 } 
ſelves in the langua libertines, who are introducd by © 7 
the author EN of wiſdom, and to follow. their mais 
Cameron therefore, let us enjoy the good things, that are preſent; and W 
let no flower of abe ſpring paſs by ms: Let none of ur ga without bis 
part of voluptuouſneſs. And indeed, when we turn our eyes upon 
che preſent ſtate: of chriſtians themſelves, 2 * be aſſignid as _ 
very probable reaſon, why the reve of the goſpel; and 

the ſuture rewards it we ogg make fo little impreſſion: ofichem, 1 
that, following the illuſions of ſenſe, 1 VET 
e I bikijg; diſtin&/ from matter, or a corpote ae „„ 
It may be doubted,” whether a great number Re Dan: _ profeſſng . - T 
1 bave not been fo; ill inſtructed concerning the ſpiri- 
tuality of the divine nature, that ſhould we-preſs them'to-explaint - 
their ſentiments upon this article, they would not be much different 
from thoſe of the ancient amor phites. Under this preju - 
dice, it is no eee if nothing, bur ſenſible objects, have any 
power to influence or Nr ar that ve can, without the 


— * 


e eee them, there are really any objects ; 
Eoin wichout a This n their imagination repre» | 
ſent death to them, whereby their bodies are to be diffolv'd; as.@ 


kind er at oft as a perfect ſtate of inſenfibilitysy @— 

This reaſon, why fo many chriſtians want true faith, and are. com © 

— fequent]y leſs regular i cher lives, is r e n than 

e onto even x of that. who r matter my 7 15 WA : 
thought, by virtue of a power ded to it by God, ſeems  _. 928 

to do no great ſervice to religion; * this conceſſion is made F 

in honour to the divine omnipotence, but, beſides that there is u 

neceſſity of making it on this account, „ 17 

tending to things, vhich are not poſſible! obfecta of any power, irn 

is alſo of dangerous conſequence to faith: For either matter is diſſ- | 

pos d by God in the compoſition of a human body, or more im» ]ðͥ 

mediately of the fibres of the brain in ſuch a certain order, or wth | \ 

that determinate degree of motion, which will produce thought; and "Few 

| then, vhat ought not to be granted to the atheiſt, there is a poſ⸗ . 

ſibility, at leaſt, that matter, one time or other, might have fal. 

4 — into the ſame curious ſtructure itſelf: Or * m 1 
faid, the power of thinkin ſuperadded to matter, is dded . 

as a ching really diſti net 4 as the pen I write 1 5 

added to the paper upon which E write; yer after ſucly a manner, TN 

thar what thinks ſhall: maintain ſome kind of union and enrer= * 

courſe with matter, ſo that the impreſſions made upon the _ | 
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1 ſmall occaſon certain ſenſations in the ſoul, and the ſoul in its turn 
by a pute act of the will, ſhall excite certain motions in the body. 

= ee, i $oe-inahecx-which:-eltinks, kr oh 
” power thus united in an improper ſenſe to matter; no mort than 
| tis the paper, if ſo inadequate an illuſtration may be allow d, which 
produces the thoughts of. a writer, tho it be an occaſion of com- 
| - mupicating them to the worde. 
1 IIIt it ſtill be objected, that matter has not in itſelf a power of 
Te; m.otion, and yet God has ſuperadded ſuch a power to it, ſo that 
3 e qualities may confeſſedly be impreſs d on things, which, without 
. an external cauſe, could never have reſulted from the nature of 
FFA them; and that thought therefore may be a quality of the ſame 
= . 8 I anſwer, it is not true, that a power of motion, in the ſenſe 
* here intended, has been ſuperadded by God to matter. In every 
„ motion two things are to be conſider'd, the moving force, and 
_ the thing moved. We grant, that matter has a capacity of be- 
| ing mov'd, but that does not prove any thing againſt us, except 
it could be made appear, that matter has a power of moving it- 
 falf, or exciting motion, as the mind does thought, from ſome in- 
' ternal principle. Motion, with reſpe& to the thing moy'd, is 
purely paſſive, and infers no more, than change of place, which 
only gives an external denomination. But we cannot conceive 
therefore, how a being ſhould have an active principle communi- 
cared to it, which it cannot in its own nature, according to any 
ible way we have of arguing from our ideas, be the ſub- 
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1 ++ x "4 IT ſhould not then be ſaid, that motion is a quality ſuperadded 
1 to matter, therefore thought may be ſuperadded to it. But it 
= | - __ ſhould be ſaid, a moving force is requir'd to put matter in motion, 
=_  - therefore motion vipg only af a principle, adds no real qua- 
3 ET llt to matter, but only ſuppoſes it in a tendency towards a diffe- 
f 5 rent ſituation, But what is this to a principle, which, we ate con- 
—_ | ſcious, acts by an internal determination of itſelf, and not only 
Fn N may be conceiv'd as ſubſiſting independently, which motion can- 
* 1 5 not, of the ſubject, it is ſuppos d to inhere in, but let us put our 


3 
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thoughts never ſo much on the ſtretch, and turn them what way 
we pleaſe, can never be-conceiv'd to have any natural or imme- 
diate connection with ſuch a ſubjedrt . 
Vr leſt all this ſhould be thought precariouſly ſpoken, let us 
diſcover, if we are able, any method, how matter. may be con- 
ceiv d capable of thought, upon any account Whatever. 
A Alx matter muſt either be ſuppos d at reſt; or in motion; mat - 
88 8 ter at reſt, or perfectly in a ſtate of ĩnactivity, that is, having no 
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—_—_ . — can IS le FIT 2 0 Fee is influential 
towards produciug an active principle, e corporealiſts will 
acknowledge that of thought to be. Fot then there would 
be ſomething in the effect, which is confeſſedly not in the cauſe; 
from whence this plain contradiQtion would follow that Ape. Pe | 
may be caused by. nothing. ; 
"ta one eee, appoſe that matter has a er 
ing. ve muſt — give it motion. But then again, ei. 
= every patticle of moving matter will have ſuch a power, 
only matter 2 in a certain order, and to a certain 4 
vill not be ſaid, that all matter once put in motion, neceſſaril 
thinks, and at all times. The doctrine of the ſehoolmen, which 
 atheiſtical wits have ſo often charg d as an abſurdity upon them; 
that ten thouſand angels may ſtand at once upon the point of a 
needle, would be nothing to fach a ſuppoſition: for from the infi- 
nite, or if that ſhould not be granted, the indefinite diviſibility of 
matter, it would follow, that a needle's 22 would actually in- 
clude a much greater number of thinking beings, or rather a num 
. which een addition, we. could Never be "acre | 


Ir —— follow r 4905 the leaſt: ans matter is capable 
of dividing into, is, not only a thinkin 225 but a wiſe, ſelf· 
conſcious, and in all reſpects moſt. perfect being ; ſeeing every 
perfection mult, as we have pro d before, have originally ſubſiſt- 
ed in ode eternal eauſe, but cannot poſſibly be conceivd to ariſe 
from any complication of matetial — and muſt therefore if 4 
there be no cauſes, but what are material, be whole and entire * SEE 
every individual part of matter. ff.... 
Bur perhaps it may be ſtill objetied; that hath e we 5 _ + 
may urge againſt the materialiſts on this head, they have e  ._ - © 2 


againſt us; and therefore, tho? every part 'of matter in motion 4 
ſhould not be endow d with the Fare of thinking, yet thought oo | 1 
may reſult from a combination of ſeveral parts of it, movin af- £9 . „ 
ter a certain manner; ſince there are in ag, qualities reſulting from —_— 
2 die and LF compoſnion of material parts, which they kad 4 „ 
not ſeparately in themſelves, and thoſe not merely ſenſible quali- _ = 


ties, as colour, ſound, and the like, which be allow'd to 
have no real exiſtence, unleſs in the perception, but ſach "_ 
or qualities as are evidently in the Ag, themſelves, whi 


have any perception of them or not, in Aging, 47 4 
; 2 „the latter of which is e of — - "= 
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To which we anſwer, that theſe appearances, tho they have a 
real foundation in the things themſelves from which they ariſe, yet 
ate not really diſtin& from matter, but are only the parts of matter 
in a different poſition, or moving by certain mechanical laws; 
and there is nothing in them, but may be eaſily accounted” for 
from the known affections or properties of matter. Thus langh- 
ing, for inſtance, is nothing elſe, but the motion of certain or- 
gans or muſcles proper for that purpoſe, which occaſions a diffe- 
rent ſite or contexture of the lips, with a certain vibration of the 
air, which communicates itſelf to our ears. The poet might 
with equal reaſon have urg'd, that ſound is really diſtin& from 
matter, in this or any other caſe. Vet we are ſo far from being 
able to apprehend, how there ſhould be any ſound without matter 
or motion, that the ideas of ſound, of matter, and motion, when 
c we compare them, are neceſſarily and inſeparably connected. But 
will any one ſay, there is ſo neceſſary and inſeparable a conneRi- 
on between the idea of matter and motion, and the idea of thought, 
that they cannot be concei vd apart. This is ſo far from being true, 
that we have no way of uniting them by any common or inter- 
| mediate idea, but are forc'd to reſolve the communication that is 
betweem them into the immediate power and action of God. 
6 Bur becauſe this is a ſubject of the laſt importance, let us pur- 
=”: ſie it, till we ſee whether the materialiſts have yet any poſſible re- 
| treat; or if matter moving after a certain determinate manner, 
may not be ſtill capable of thought. It will be granted, that the 
ſame individual matter, which now thinks in any perſon, did not 
think ſeven years before he was born, but only that in conſequence 
of the organization of his N it began at a certain time to 
think, and ſtill continues to do ſo. I ask, whether all the parts 
of matter in the compoſition of this man think, or but ſome one 
part of it? If all the parts, he would neceſſarily have ſo many 
different ſenſations, and be as many ways ſelf-conſcious, as there 
are animal ſpirits playing in the fibres of his brain. If but one 
of the moving particles think, it muſt be becauſe there is ſome- 
thing peculiar in the motion, figure, or ſituation of it, from which 
thought neceſſarily proceeds. Burt ſtill this is only ſuppoſing, 
without any manner of proof, or giring us the leaſt light towards 
diſcovering the poſſibility of the thing. For what more evident 
connection is there as yet between motion, figure, or place, and 
thought, than between thought and matter 2 1 
Srrrmo aſide experience, and the conſideration, that thought 
ſeems to perform all its functions by occaſion of the animal ſpirits, 
in ſome part of the brain, there is no more connection in the 


natural reaſon of the thing, between thought and the animal ſpi- 
qo) 1 its, 
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rits, than between thought, and the nails of our fingers. To 
ſay, after all, that the animal ſpirits may be the inſtruments of 
thought, not as occaſional, but © efficient cauſes, tho we cannot 
conceive how they ſhould be ſo, and even contrary to all our ideas 
of the nature and properties of matter, which are the only foun- 
dation of dur reaſoning concerning them, is by a plain inference 
to leave us no foundation to reaſon upon in any caſe. 
- Democarrvs was ſo ſenſible of this conſequence, that if every 
atom be deſtitute of a ſoul, every combination of atoms muſt be 
ſo too, that there vas no particular atom, to which he did not 
aſſign a ſoul... And tho Epicurus, who borrow' d in a manner all 
his materials from this author, if we believe Cicero *, look d upon 
this principle as taken for granted, or only precariouſly advanc'd 
to ſerve an hy potheſis, and therefore, concluding it more beco- 
ming a philoſopher, to aſſign ſome cauſe or other of things, ra- 
ther than none at all, reſolvd the cauſe and origin of thought in- 
to certain modifications of matter; yet it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine which of the two, for they were both in the wrong, had the 
greater appearance of reaſon on his ſide. To . thought 
originally, and in fact eſſential to matter, without aſſigning any 
cauſe, why it ſhould be ſo, ſeems altogether as — as to 
ſappoſe that by certain motions or ſtrictures, it may in time ac- 
quire a pover of thinking, without being able to ſhew; how it 
can poſſibly do ſo. We muſt grant however, the attempt of Epi- 
curus to account for every thing from the two principles of mat- 
ter and motion, has by accident done the cauſe of theiſm this 
| ſervice, that at the ſame time it diſcovers his wit and invention, 
it expoſes the weakneſs of the moſt ſpecious arguments that can 
be produc'd for his hypotheſis, which has occaſion'd men to 
make more ſtrict and methodical enquiries concerning the na- 
ture of matter, and the origin and ſtructure of the material 
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| t Car. IV. 5 tO! - 
That the being, which we have prop d to be God, 
cannot be the one ſubſtance of Spinoſa. bens 


HO what has been ſaid, in the laſt chapter, is in general 
ſufficient to overthrow the ſyſtem of Hpinoſa, founded on 
his principle of one ſubſtance, yet there being other arguments, 
whereby this apoſtate may be perſonally attack d, and which tis 
impoſſible for his followers to evade the force of, it may be of 
ſome ſervice to the cauſe of religion, to employ them in a diſtin& 
chapter. But before we proceed to examine or confute the hypo- 
theſis of Spine/a, it will be proper to give a ſummary account 
Tuis atheiſtical writer then maintain'd, that there is but one in- 
finite ſubſtance in the world, endow'd with infinite attributes, and 
modifying itſelf infinite ways; that all beings in the univerſe, are 
but that one ſubſtance differently modify'd,* who continually pro- 
| duces in himſelf whatever exiſts, and is the ſole and immediate 
ſabje& of every property, paſſion, and action in the world, and; 
diſtin& from whoſe ſubſtance, there neither is, nor can poſſibly 
be concciv'd any thing. tn 47 oo pico ee 


Tus old doctrine concerning the ſoul of the world, if it had 
been methodically explain'd, would have differ'd-very little from 
this. They, who believ'd the world actuated, and inform'd by 
one common ſoul, diffus d through the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, 
did not take it for a ſubſtance really diſtin& from matter, but on-= 
ly for a certain ſpirituous faculty, or ſublimated power of it. This 
power was ordinarily expreſs d by that equivocal term, nature; a 
word, which tho? it had no certain or determinate idea itſelf, yet 
| ſerv'd to explain every thing elſe. If you ask'd, how the fun came 
to be plac'd at ſuch a diſtance from the earth, as to cauſe the va- 
riety of ſeaſons, atid to diſtribute through the coutſe of his annual = 
revolution an equal ſhare of light to the ſeveral parts of it, why, 
it was nature that gave him that happy and advantagious ſituation. 
Here was one anſwer, in a word, that ſolv'd all difficulties; na- 
ture produc'd, and did every thing. Whereas thoſe very perſons, 
who attributed ſo much to nature, had they carry'd their enquiries 
concerning it in the leaſt forward, muſt have diſcover'd, that ei- 
ther it was an intelligent — really diſtin& from the material 
world, or elſe, that it was only a term of amuſement, which in 
truth had no ſignification at all. | * 
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Paxr I. Of the Exi8Tzsxcs of GOD. 33 1 
Tus modifications of the one ſubſtance of Spmo/a, tho he has + "= 
digeſted his principles into a regular ſyſtem, are only a different _* 
expreſſion for that of nature, and as preEariouſly advanced. For „** —_—_ 
he attributes the ſame effects to thoſe modifications, which the an- ., - _ 
cient philoſophers did to nature, and with as little reaſon. They - 8 
have equally taken the main point in queſtion for granted, and 1 
which it was impoſſible for them to prove, that the idea of a 18 8 1 


thinking, and the idea of an extended being, were applicable to 1 
the ſame ſubject. Nature with them was the gauſe of all that inſi- N 
nite variety of things, which has happen'd in the world; body with . 

him has a power of modifying. itſelf infinite ways. They are e- 9 
qually deficient in explaining, how 1 rinciple, incapable Bk 

in its own nature even of motion, ſhould modify itſelf, or be ca- RT 
pable of thought; or how it ſhould communicate thoſe powers 
and perfections, which are not contain'd in the idea, nor can be 

- conceiv'd to reſult from any known or imaginable properties 


of it. 2120 lody ot oof} motif tate 

Ir is no wonder, that Hpingſa, in conſequence of his principles, 1 1 
deny'd miracles. For miracles being above the power of material 3 a” 
cauſes, or thoſe laws whereby the one ſubſtance neceſſarily acts =_ = | 


and modifies itſelf, were for that reaſon impoſſible to his Deity, 
ſeeing he muſt have exerted a power in them, above his power. 
But, for the ſame reaſon, Spingſa ought to have deny'd, there is 
ny ſuch thing 2 < world as cogitation, to produce choughe out, 
of ſenſeleſs and ſtupid matter, ing, upon an impoſſible ſuppo- 
ſition, to be the — — of all, | 2 7 wh f wh 
62 $TRABO * thererefore, with whom -nature was the only princi ©" 
ple, is juſtly confuted by Lactantius f in the following paſſage. 
« It is idle to ſuppoſe, that any thing ſhould have a power of ge- 
<« nerating a living or ſenſitive creature, which in itſelf is without 
« life, ſenſe, or figure. The argument would have held much 
ſtronger with, reſpect to reaſonable and free agents. And to ſup- 
poſe. thought, with Hriſtotle t, a quinteſſence drawn off from cer | 
tain material ingredients, like ſpirits of wine from the lees, would = 
afford us' but a very poor ſolution to this argument. Matter how- „ : 
ever ſablimated or refin'd, being nothing ſtill but matter, and ac- 


uiring no 1 or properties diſtinct from it The fifth eſſence 1 
therefore of this philoſopher ought to be . in the ſame rank, Me — 
with his ſubſtantial forms, being an abſtruſe term, without an 25 

* on vim divinam in naturd eſſe cenſet, que cauſas gignendi, augendi, minuendi has 
beat, fed careat onni ſenſu, & fgurd. Cic. es FIRE 

I De ira. cap. 10. ES; 3 | 

+ Quintam quandam naturam. Cic. Tuſc. q. lib. 1. | by | 
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proper > pms or, as Cicero * obſerves, admitting of no o- 
ther word or expreſſion to explain the meaning of it. 
Axorhex principle, apon which Spineſa founds his ſyſtem, de- 
monſtratively falſe, and, if I miſtake not, now allow'd by all 
the learned world to be ſo, is that of a Plenum. The reaſon 
of his ſuppoſing matter infinitely extended, was, that he thought 
the indiviſibility of his one ſabſtance could not be otherways tena- 
ble; or becauſe, if he had allow d it diviſible, or conſiſting of ſe- 
— and diſtinct parts, he apprehended, pane that the fol- 
lowing argument could receive no ſolid or ſatisfactory anſwer. If 
God is a corporeal being, and yet a being which has perfection, 
the perfection of his nature, is found in all the individual parts of 
his body, or in one alone, or in ſome power or quality reſulting from 
the contexture of them all. If in all the parts of his body, then 
there is, at leaſt, a plurality of Gods; if but in one part, all the 
reſt are ſuperfluous and unneceſſary; if in certain powers and qua- 
lities reſulting from the whole, the corporeal Deity muſt have been 
in order of time, perhaps many ages before the intelligent Deity ; 
and fo God, which Spinoſa would not admit, conſider'd as an in- 
telligent being, had not been a neceſſary or eternal, but merely a 
temporary and contingent being. 218 
 'AnoTurr attribute of the God of Spime/a, and which he found 
it neceſſary to aſcribe to him, is immutability. But how an un- 
changeable being can be ſubje& to all the variety of accidents 
and events, which happen in the world, is wholly unaccoun- 
table. EN Wok ors 
Wi we ſay, that man is a changeable being, we do not mean 
with reſpect to his ſubſtance, or that he will one time or other be 
annihilated ; but with reſpe& to the ſtate of his body or mind. 
Yet, —_— to Hpinaſa, a man may continually alter in the 
| temper or qualities both of body and mind, without ſuffering any 
alteration in cither. He may every moment acquire new modifi- 
cations, walk or fit ſtill, be eaſy or in pain, and yet be always in 
the ſame ſtate, and have the ſame ſenſations. For all theſe diffe- 
rent circumſtances do not produce or deſtroy one particle of the 
matter, whereof he is compos d; that has ever been, and ever 
vill be unchangeably one ſubſtance. | is 15 
Tunis, by an obvious deduction, is n but 
what does it conelude? When we ſpeak of an immutable being, a 
being that is confeſſedly ſelf-exiſtent, certainly we do not under- 
ſtand, that he is immutable as to his exiſtence; that admits of 
no diſpute; but only as to the manner of his exiſtence, or the qua- 


* Quintum genus vocantes, VACANS nomine. Cic. Tuſc. q. lib. I. | 
f lities 


Vithout the leaſt intermiſſion. 


ev mom 


a ſtate of pleaſure and pain, of ſickneſs and health, maintain con- 
trary principles, be polleſſed with contrary paſſions, and purſue in- 
conſiſtent deſigns. If God, I ſay, be the ſubject of every thing, 
and all the modifications in the univerſe be only ſo many modit. 
cations of himſelf or his own individual ſubſtance, theſe with a 


great many other conſequences, which piety will not ſuffer to be 


mention'd, would unavoidably follow. © -* 


Ax yet deſtructive as the ſyſtem of Spine/e is, if ve argue by 
perfections of the divine nature, 
and in particular to the felicity of it, there appearing to be in the 
world, an equal proportion at leaſt of miſery to happineſs, if not 
a much greater on the ſide of miſery, both which are only diffe- 


a juſt deduction from it, to all the 


rent modifications of the divine ſubſtance : — 4 alide, I ſay, 
theſe and the like ern r which directly flo 
h 


„and the beſt digeſted, of any atheiſtical ſyſtem, that has ever 


yet appear d; and were it not for the neceſſity of ſuppoſing a think- 


ing and a corporeal being two diſtinct ſubſtances, would ſtill be 


more difficultly-overthrown. But as the diſtinction between theſe 
two ſubſtances, is the main ground upon which, as I take it, 
atheiſm under any appearance, can be ſolidly confuted, I appre- 


hend my ſelf in the leſs danger of being condemned for enlarging 
ſo much, wherever a proper occaſion offer'd, either in aſſerting, 
or illuſtrating this diſtinftion. In 

Fps, after all, was not the firſt, tho' father Raynaudus , a 
learned Jeſuit, repreſents him the firſt, who ſuppos'd but one ſub- 
ſtance in the univerſe, and that all things are only different modi- 
fications of it. David of Dinant f expreſly aſſerted, that God 
was the firſt matter; whom Thomas of Aquin for that reaſon par- 
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in Elench, Hæreſ. ſub. tit. David 
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inciples of Hpinaſa, his ſyſtem is perhaps: in itſelf the moſt plau- 
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ticularly took upon him, in his book againſt the Gemriles, to cen 


ſure and confute; and whoſe own books had been publickly or- 


der'd to be burn'd. Almaricus *, of whom David. of Dinant was 
a follower, and who for his impious and atheiſtical principles was. 


him ſelf condemn'd to the flames, maintain'd, that God, he meant 
the ſubſtance of God, is viſible in his creatures, or the modificati- 


ons of himſelf, as light is in the air; that the ideas in the divine 
mind generate, and are generated; and that the ſoul of a con- 
templative and good man loſes itſelf in its proper ſubſtance, and 
returns into that ideal ſubſtance, which it had before in the mind 
of God, As if we were to ſuppoſe the little globes of air, that 
are rais'd upon the ſurface of a river, and inclos'd in ſo many thin 
watry membranes, immediately, ſo ſoon as thoſe membranes are 


broken, diffuſing themſelves again into their proper element; and 


incorporating with it. Tho this illuſtration is far from being juſt, 
or capable of explaining, how the ſoul, when a man dies, returns 
into the ſubſtance of God. Since, if there be but one ſubſtance, 


nothing can conceal or divide the ſoul of any particular perſon 
from it, or intervene between them, like the watry 'vehicle, we 


mention'd, between the external air, and the air it incloſes. There 
is one paſſage in Seneca f himſelf, which ſeems to favour the do- 
ctrine of one oy ſubſtance, and will difficultly bear a ſound inter- - 
pretation, tho* he could not intend it ſhould be taken in the 


moſt ſtrict and literal ſenſe. R. Maimonides + alſo has on a cer- 
| tain occaſion expreſs'd himſelf concerning the ſubſtance of God 


after a manner, which at firſt fight does not ſeem very capable of 


an orthodox ſenſe. For he ſpeaks of God, as having a body like 


that of Hpinoſa's deity, tho? 'tis probable he did not mean by bo- 
dy, any thing properly material, but only an intelligible extenſi- 
on. But I refer the reader for both paſſages to the margin; and 
have only mention'd theſe particulars to ſhew how cautiouſly we 
ought to refrain from all ſuch expreſſions, as have the leaſt ten- 


dence to confound our ideas of a thinking and a corporeal being, 
much more from thoſe non; which directly infer them to 
be one and the ſame individ mots non o 


Wo” Deum non videri in ſe, ſed in creaturis, ficat lumen in aire. Ideas que ſunt in mente 


divind creare & creari poſe Mentem contemplativi ſeu beati perdere ſuum eſſe in proprio ge- 
nere, & redire in illud eſſe ideale, quod babuit in mente divind. Id. ſub. tit. Almaric, © 
+ Totum hoc, quo continemur & unum ef, & deus; & ſocii ejus ſumus & membra. Sen. 
nat. ques: lib. 2. c. .4F-+ | | Hee 22 
Corpus dei non eſt compoſitum ex conjunftione particularum ejuſmodi individuarum, quales 
ille creavit; ſed corpus unum cominuum, nullam niſi in cogitatione admi ** 
Doctor. 1 . iſ | 
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The proof of a God, from the niceſſity of ſuppoſing 


a firſt cauſe of motion. 


* 
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1 Have hitherto confider'd certain perfection, or qualities, ob- 


ſervable in the nature of things, whereof matter is altogether 
an incapable ſubject, and which muſt therefore owe their origin to 
ſome being, diſtinct from matter. But there is one thing, matter 


is allow /d capable of having impreſs d upon it, by ſome external 


force, which yet no power or force, inherent in itſelf, could ever 
have produc'd or excited, and that is motion; without which it 


is evident the material world could never have been formd aceord- 
ing to the preſent model and admirable order of it. Thoſe who 


contend therefore, that matter once put in motion may be capa- 
ble of thought, could they demonſtrate what they aſſert, yet would 
prove nothing againſt the exiſtence of a being 
ter, and ſuperior to it, except they were able to prove antecedent- 
ly, either that matter is capable of moving itſelf, or that it has been, 
tho without any power of moving itſelf, eternally in motion. 
IF it be ſaid, that ſuppoſing matter originally mov'd by ſome 
external agent, it does not therefore follow, ſuch an agent would 
be that being we call God, or have all the perfections, Which we 
aſcribe to the divine nature. For the ſoul of man, confeſſedly a 
finite, imperfect, and dependent being, is not only capable by a 
mere act of the will of exciting motion in his body, or in ſeveral 
members of it, at the ſame time; but alſo of altering the courſe 
or direction, wherewith ſeveral bodies without him are mo- d. We 


anſwer, it is granted at leaſt from hence, that there is ſome power 
or other ſuperior to matter, capable of putting it in motion, and 
acting upon it. But then this power, when we attribute it, for 


inſtance, to man, if it be properly a power, is only deriv'd, as 
thoſe other perfections are, 2 he is diſtinguiſh'd, and with 
them muſt therefore, by a neceſſary progreſſion, ultimately termi- 
mate in the fountain of all power, and perfection. Tho tis more 
reaſonable to think, that the power, man has of moving his own. 
body, or ſome part of it, and even of accelerating or retarding the 


motion of certain bodies without him, is not ſtrictly and properly 


a power inherent in himſelf, but only an occaſional effect of the 
ſupreme power acting in him. Some of the moſt able philoſo- 
phers, and who have carry'd their purſuits in ſearch of nature to 
the greateſt length, being of opinion, that under any conſidera- 
0 5 LT tion 


diſtin& from mat- 


_ . municared to it 
body will have the aſſurance to affert, muſt 


| erernity 
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tion of power, whether phyſical or civil, zhere is 10 pow 7 hos of 
Cod. Tho vain and ungrateful man, who upon his principle, 


cannot ſo much as move his arm, without the immediate action 


of God, becauſe he does not ſee or ſenſibly experience his action, 


blindly imagines, that what he is only the occaſion or inſtrament 


of doing, is really done by his own ſtrength; and ſo, if his ope- 
ration be attended with any conſiderable and important conſequen- 
ces, without taking the true cauſe into the account, arrogates to 


himſelf the homage, due to it, and thinks he has a right to 
do ſo, | | She's 


Ir appears indeed highly reaſonable from the nature of the 
ching, that no power, but that which made matter, ſhould be ca- 


pable of moving it. Seeing no natural tye or connection can poſ- 


ſibly be conceived between the body and the ſou] of man, it is as 


ons Tas apprehend, ho a finite being ſhould make matter, as how 
it 


uld have a power of putting it in motion, when made; ex- 
cept by virtue of that admirable laws of union, whereby matter 
and mind now act, reciprocally upon one another, and which laws 
infinite power alone could eſtabliſh. een Sat | 
Bur whether man act only as an occaſional inſtrument in the 
hand of God, or whether God r communicate a power 


to him, by which he may be capable of acting immediately him- 


ſelf; we muſt ſtill have recourſe at laſt ro ſome independent, and 
eternal power; we mult carry our views upward on the chain of 


E cauſes, if 1 may uſe a heathen illuſtration, till we diſcover the foot 


to which the firſt link of them is ty'd, and which gives motion 


immediately, or mediately at leaſt to them all. 


f 


-SnovuLD it be granted then, that motion is not a direct and im- 


mediate proof of a God, it mult however be admitted a proof of 


him by direct and neceſſary conſequence. Except it ſhould be ſaid, 


that matter, tho' it have no inherent power of moving itſelf, yet 
has been for evet actually in motion. But this is to aſſign an eſ- 


fect, without any real or imaginable cauſe to produce it; and 


which, not ariſing from the nature of its ſubje&, but being evi- 


dently above the er of it, muſt either have been eternally com- 
by ſome eternal foreign cauſe, or elſe what no 


have been caus'd by 
„ dict e nc 
Tuts argument from motion, as well as that taken from a ſe- 
ries of dependent ſucceſſive beings, clearly proves, that the mate- 
rial world could not have been eternal; I mean eternal in the 
ſtrict and abſolute ſenſe of the word, and as it implies independen- 
cy of — cauſe. But whether an eternal cauſe could not all 
ave produc d the ſame ſtate of things, wherein * e 
— REN — =m_ 
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e 
— nec 


bebeld them, en is was the opinion of & ile, dere moſt of . 


the ſchoolmen have follow'd him, is rather a queſtion of nice ſpe⸗ 
culation, than of any real importance in the preſent argument. It 
is ſuſſicient, that ae we allow the world, in this more re- 


ſtrain'd ſenſe,” eternal, or ſa it produc'd at any aſſignable pe- 
riod, we muſt of neceſſity, 23. e time, ſuppoſe an exterul 


cauſe, both of motion, and ſueceſſive generation. 


Ir is difficult, however, to account for the opinion of thoſe phi 


loſophers; or dhe want of their embracing it; who ſi 
ter was originally put in motion, and form'd by God into "this 


beautiful ſcene — order of things, and yet loo d aper it, us 2 


being, eterhally coexiſtent with him. 


Ir was very unphiloſophical, in the firſt place, to ſuppoſe a be- 


ing eternally, and independently exiſtent, in the nature and pro- 


perties whereof, they could obſerve no imaginable f. ſigus or reaſons = ; 


of ſelf-exiſtence ; they found it, indeed, actually exiſting, but they 


ſaw, at the ſame time, it was in a paſſive ſtare: Aud e do 88 5 


ſeem to be two more oppoſite or contradictoty ideas in the world, 
than that of a paſſive, and that of a felF-exiſtent — Self-ex- 
iſtence, as we obſcty'd before, neceſſarily implying, fince a ſelf 
exiſtent being can have no external cauſe, the ſtrongeſt im- 
manent principle of action and life, that can poſſibly be conceiv'd. 
I add immanent principle, to prevent all miſtakes concerning the 
ſignification of ck: af exiſtence; or as if it imply'S iy 


cauſe-or neceſſiry whatever % the nature of things, or even Bl 15 
conception, antecedent to the being, which ſelf-· exiſts; which in 


either reſpect would import ſome power, or efficiency, prior to the 


divine nature, or at leaſt imply, a God was the caule of his 


own exiſtence, 


Ir ſeem'd alſo highly irrational in theſe philoſophers to con 


dich that matter, which, in their opinion, was eſſentially inde- 
pendent of God, as to its being, ſhouſd depend on him, as to the 


modifications of it. For ſince the properties of things follow the 
nature of them, how came that, which was independent i in its 24 


ture, ta be dependent in its properties? _ 
Bisms theſe phyſical ant againſt the ſelf-exiſtence of wat 


ter, rg is a moral one one ett an * A RECs, and ür 


—— 


teh r 
— 


„Thi NR 8 liv in the fifth — _ infinuate, that Plato had 
the ſame —. concerning the temporary exiſtence of matter; and he writes agai 
the Platoniſts for perverting the doctrine of their maſter on this head. But it hy 
Plato held the eternal concourſe and co-exiſtence of matter with God. Hierocles 
fore could not borrow this argument from his writings, where it God. Herd there ba: 


either form'd it of his own head, or took the hint of it from ſome part of ſacred writ, 


ine econ ate. bur for GO of FI RL. 
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change. But if the particle to be mov d 


& mines it to this direction, rather than to any other of the infinite vari 


His preceding argument from the preſſure of a ſphere by two other equal ſpheres with e- 


* 
4 
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does by no means appear contemptible. He argues to this effect, 
that matter notdepending, as is ſuppos'd, of God for its exiſtence, 
God could have no right of dominion over it; and that it was 
contrary to the eternal rectitude of his nature, to make it the ſub- 
F his action: For why ſhould he diſpoſſeſs of its natural 
a co-ordinate being, and eternally co-exiſtent with hing. 
Bur it may in, be urg'd, that all theſe arguments are pre- 
carionſly advanc'd, and 101 upon a ſuppoſition, without proof, 
that matter cannot poſſibly have a power of moving itſelf. Let 
us therefore enquire a little more particularly, whether there be 
no poſſible way of conceiving how matter may be moy'd, without 
any external cauſe to excite a motion of it. 1 5 


* 


Nov if matter can be ſuppos d, upon any account, endow'd with 
a power of motion, ſuch a power muſt either be eſſential to it, or 
only accidental. Motion cannot, without a foreign cauſe, be ac- 


cidental to matter, for this plain reaſon, that all accidents in mat- - 


ter, are the effects of motion, and therefore do not produce, but 
neceſſarily pre- ſuppoſe it in order to their own production. 
Ir a power of moving itſelf be eſſential to mattter, it muſt 
be ſo to every particle of matter, as partaking of the ſame nature 
with the whole. But this is an impoſſible ſuppoſition *; for either 


the particle to be mov'd muſt have its motion determin'd one way, 


or have indifferently a tendency to motion every way. A motion 
determin'd one way, and eſſential to the thing moving, can ne- 
ver be diverted out of that way, or have the line of its direction 
in the leaſt vary'd, the eſſences of things not being ſubject to 
„ have indifferently a 


8 W 8 


— 


_ 


® Dr. Clark havi ſet this argument, in anſwer to a pernicious opinion, as he juſt 
calls it, in a very good light, 1 hall rake the liberty to recite it in his own words. 2 
« eſſential Conatus to motion in every one, or of any one particle of matter, in an ima- 


<« ginary infinite Plenum, muſt be either a Conatus to move ſome one determinate way at 


& cannot be eſſential to any particle of matter, but muſt ariſe from ſome external 


& once, or to move every way at once; a Conatus to move ſome one determinate ways 
e, 
cc becauſe there is nothing in the 


neceſſary nature of any particle, to deter- 


e mine its motion neceſſarily and eſſentially one way rather than another: And a Cona- 


& gus equally to move every way at once, is either an abſolute contradiction, or at leaſt 
could produce nothing in matter, but an eternal reſt of all and every one of its parts. 
«K Demonſtration of the being and attributes of God. 
Dr. Cheyne has alſo an argument to prove motion cannot be eſſential to matter, from 
the infinite poſſible varieties of its directions; which I ſhall alſo here take occaſion to 
tranſcribe.  * Laying aſide the conſideration of all other bodies, or 1 a body 
< moving in vacuo, it muſt move in one certain direction. Now what it is that deter- 
te variety, no reaſon can 
4 poſlibly be aſſign d, why it ſhould move rather in this, than in any other of the infinite 
< number of directions; and it cannot poſſibly move in more than one of them at o 
and therefore it will of itſelf move in none of them; i. e. it will not of itſelf move at all. 


qual forces and contrary di » ſeems alſo very juſt and concluſive. Philo/opbical 
principles of religion. p. 114. | 
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tendency to move every way, it is evident it can move no way, 


ſeeing the endeavour towards motion, would then be perfealy 


equal on all ſides of it > and no reaſon cbuld be given why it ſhould 


determine itſelf one way rather than another. 


Soltdity, extetiſion, 


Wh Dig A 
he 85 9 e idea. „matter is | inſeparably united with | 
NNE? is of. * 55 "by * $I l 
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ure, are properties 


which we always attribute to matter, and can never be on- 
ceiv'd to ſubſiſt apart from it. We can have go conception of any 


particle of mattet, which; does not include theſe, three propertigy ; 
but we can cafily;conceive-matter without motion; When we ſpeak 


olf what we ſay; which yet we. could not have, if motion were 


eſſantial to matter, we could then no mote ſeparate matter from 
thc1dea of mation, that. from that of ſoli „ extenſion, or 
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..\, AXOTHERargiument againſt a natural power of motion in mat- 
ter, is taken from what I have ſo often had occaſion to obſerve, 
its being a paſſive ſubject ; ſo far indeed as. ve can obſerve, the in- 
Mes of all moving bodies upon one another is reciprocal ; they 


* 


are impell d, and they impell; they fly from, and embrace; they 


ſupplant, and gire way to one another, But ſtill. we ate no nearer 
9 ec how motion was at firſt communicated, and 
When or 


matter itfelf, ſufſiciently;appears from all the foregoing conſidera- 
ons ; it. muſt therefore have been impreſs'd upon matter by ſome 
active principle of a nature and power ſuperior to it, which muſt 
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Vvhat means this continued circulation of it firſt began. 
That it could not derive from any inhetent power or principle in 
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The proof of a God from the confider ation of an 


intending cauſe of things, and of the uſes to which 


Fo FE 


Y HouLD we now admit, in contradiction to what has been cleat- 

| ly prov'd, that matter is ſelf-exiſtent, and that motion is ef- 
ſential to it, or that by ſome e accident; it was, without a- 
ny external cauſe, one time or other, put in motion. We ſhall 
notwithſtanding be unable, even upon this conceſſion, to ſhew, how 
the preſent contrivance and order of things can be acconnted*for 
upon the ſole principles of matter and motion. To ſay nothin 
of the magnificent ſtructure and vaſt extent of the world, or the 
wonderful variety of objects, that every where preſent themſel ves 
in it. For tho” all theſe conſiderations are arguments of power, 
and are apt to give ſtrong and lively ideas of it; yet power, ho- 
ever extended, not having fo evident a connection with thought, 


| whereof I ſtill ſuppoſe matter incapable, as wiſdom and deſigu 1 
| have choſe rather to inſiſt on the proof a God, upon the regular 
and uſeful, than the vaſt fabrick of this material ſyſtem. Tho 
What indeed repreſents to us the regularity and uſes of it; na- 

turally leads us to conſider at the ſame time, that almighty power 


which w/o page» ſtill continually ſuſtains it in being. 
Bor without a deſign of weakening any arguments, which may 
be drawn from the Able effects of * power of God, to Mer 
his exiſtence, what I am more particularly to obſerve from the for- 
mation of the world, is, that we ſee in it, and in the ſeveral parts 
of it, the moſt ſurprizing effects of thought and deep-con- 
o Iv 5 
Ir we take a ſurvey of the mundane ſyſtem in general, what a 
number of great bodies do we ſee, ſome of them of a magnitude, but 
of a diſtance too one from another almoſt incredible, yet moving 
in the moſt exquiſite order, and which is eſtabliſhed by a law, that 
cannot be broken. Now who was it that appointed this admira- 
ble order > Who made the law, whereby it was afterwards to ſub- 
fiſt ; and without which the beautiful harmony, that reſults from 
the motion of the ſeveral orbs, preſerving their proper diſtances, 
would ſoon have terminated in the greateſt diſcord, and confuſi- 
on imaginable, L et ek 242 adorn: 


Ir 
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Ir ve dee in nde, "the tio great ny mg I _ 
-with the ſcriptures according to appearance and common a 
henſion, but which have certaitily the greateſt influence onithis 
 terraqueous globe, with what viſdom ate they placd in their te- 
ſpective ſpheres, how admirably contriꝰ d are their mötions; for 
common benefit of all things withiu tlie n of en. 
iy, and how regularly do they move? 
Now who was it, that made a taberiacle for the ſin i in the bes⸗ 
vens, among an infinite variety of ſtations; preciſely in the place; 
. commodious for him, out of which he ſbbuld appear d 
lite a bridegroom out of bit chamber, with 
ee joy 1 face, and rejoicing as a grant 10 run b 
Or who was it again that preſcrib'd him, I argue ftill up. 
Vi wore common notion, the' ſtated times of his bun; "and 
who appoi d that be moon _ ſhould fo exactly knw her 
Jeaſons ? 1144 117% 409 
I ve deſcend from heaven, or a conſideration bf the greatet 
eonſtituent parts of the world, to take the leaſt view of th his 


man microcoſm, whit afreſh and ploriqus ſcene of wonders imme= 
opens itſelf to us? How' fearfully with reſſ — to but 


and 


mediately 
bodies and wonderfully" ure ur maat; und by what fl 


find by a ſenſible experience; that we have ſome power over mat- 
ter, to > chi the figute of ir, to tranſpoſe it, of alter the courſe 
of its motion ; yet how unable are ve, let us make uſe of all rhe 
powers and privileges of rhought as mach as we can, to compoſe 
the art or organ, towards the formation of any animal. 
How much more unlikely was it, or rather impoſſible, that mat- 
ter, to which we here allow a power of moving itſelf, ſhould 
without thought or defi ign, have ever been able to compoſe all 
the organs of the himah body together, and, as it vere, at one 
effort, herein wiſdom and er t diſplay themſelves, in fach a a 
valt and inexhauſted variety of i inſtances ; 
Turn is no animal whatever, in the conſtruction ert we 
| do not=obſerye very ſurprizing effects of wiſdom and contrivance 
to ſay nothing of the curious formation of trees and plants, and 
the regular methods of their propagation, their nutrimemt, aud 
| . to which all the att and induſtry of man, is ſo far from + 
ca 


pable of producing any thing like, that thoſe who hare 


—— the deepeſt reſearches into the works of nature, can upon 
no mechanical principles wharerer, account for any one of t eſe. 


N | 

would be chought very unreaſonable, who ſhould boy, 

ga conſtruction even of a watch, is not oving to the opera- 
tion 
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admirable laws of niechatiiſm do we live and move? And o' we © 
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| dr contrirance of ſome attiſt. But what. is this poor machine, 
ich all the pomp, we ſometimes obſetye about it, to the mecha- 
-nifm;- 1 do not ſay of the moſt inconſiderable inſect, rho gf of à pile 
of graſs, or a common flower of the field; which, in the judg- 
ment of him who made the world, and beſt knows the. a 
formation of its ſeveral 500 is more Masai reid than Fo- 
lomon was in all his glory. 4 oþ vin lord: 
No if the world, in; the preſent. ſtate. of it, were, product by 
any caſual motion of che parts of matter, how comes the effect 
to be ſo much above the character and quality of the canſe ; or 
what account can be given, that ſo. many wonderful inſtances of 
thought and contrivance ſhould be —_ to daten is neither 
cap e of thibking, or contriving? # 10 Is 
Tut arguments of La#antins on this head, are propos d akier 
that clear and elegant manner, herein he ſo much excells: We 
« obſerve *, ſays he, nothing in this world, wherein the ſigns of 
6a great and cunſummate wiſdom ate not viſible; and which be- 
ing ſo far ſupetior to all human wiſdom and contrivance, to what 
85, oi we juſtly aſeribe the effects of it, but to the providence af 
God? is reaſbiwant art requir'd to form an image, or the ſta- 
% tue of a man, and' ſhall we ſuppoſe man himſelf to have been 
_ *»form'd: by the caſual motion of certain particles of matter, 
« blindly impelling, or adhering to one another. He adds a lit- 
— to the ſame purpoſe N man can ima- 
e gine, that an effect, 0 all the reaſon and deſign in the 
„ wer is not capable of producing, _ be May os by an 
f- accidental concourſe. or pvr +. eng. or . 
« leſs atoms? Hen nn Het 
Tur force of which cofoning lies, in b that the ſec g 
. . to bear the ſignatures o the cauſe, and be a Sons 
in ſome meaſure at leaſt, to the power and influence 
conſequently that tis che higheſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe this regula = 
uniform, and beautiful ſtare of things, wherein there are ſo many 
— characters of a wiſe and deſigning agent, ſhould ariſe from 
nciple, which has neither wiſdom: nor deſign, but acts at the 
ra wo "a may be ſaid to act all, by a Mind. and neceſſary 
cauſality ; a ſtate of things, in a word, which affords. us all the at- 
br in 1 of: an Fin: 10 wiſh conſe, which i 


* — cm wh Tete, ends „„. 
pientiam. apientiam & ingenium eff ; cui rectius — pro- 
videntie e ? An — dal & flatuam ar fingit, ipſum bominem de fru- 
1 oy L. fieri putabimus ? Lactantius de ird. c. 10. | 
quanne igitur ſanus exiſftimat, a- . ele 
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have been afforded us, on ſuppoſition that fach a cauſe had really | 
- Ws not only obſerve in the ſtructure and formation of things, 
the admirable effects of wiſdom and art, but in the ſeveral uſes br 
which they appear to be contriv'd and form'd in the manner, pro- 
Evxxy thing in the world, to the formation whereof there ſeems 
to have been the leaſt intelligence requir'd, has its 2 ule, and 
is directed to e ends, both with reſpect to its own 
ſyſtem; but more particularly as it is 


being, and that of the w | 
ſubſervient to ſuch beings, as border upon it, and with whom it 
has a nearer communication. This has been ever look'd upon by 


© 


wiſe and thinking men, as a clear and inconteſtable proof of ſome 
one original being, the architect of this viſihle world, who pre- 
par d and model'd the ſeveral materials that compoſe it. They 
juſtly conclude, that without his ſpecial direction and appoint- 
ment, things could never have fallen into ſo uſcful an order, or 
been adapted to all thoſe excellent ends, which they ſo duly pur- 
ſuc in general, and every one of them reſpeRively in its private 
nn: Ot Ro ods 
LzaxNeD men, to create in us a greater idea of the wiſdom of 
God, in the various uſes for which his creatures were form'd, have 
enter d into the * detail of this ſubje&, illuſtrated it by a curious 
induction of particulars, and co d whole volumes upon it. 
But it is not conſiſtent with my deſign to purſue ſuch a method, 
but only to obſerve ſummarily the proper inference to be drawn 
from a juſt proſecution of it; which is, that things, in a number- 
leſs variety of inſtances, fitted to ſo many wiſe and uſeful ends, 
muſt have deriv'd the powers which were given them towards at- 
taining thoſe ends, from ſome wiſe, informing, and ſuperior being. 
Otherways we muſt again recur to that inconſiſtent ſuppoſition of 
an effect _ a cauſe; or, aa deu to the ſame thing, of 
a cauſe, altogether impotent towards producing its effect, and un- 
equal to it; and when we ſpeak of 2 beings, plainly com- 
municating perfections, which it has not in its own nature, 
Tuns proof of the exiſtence of God, from an intending cauſe, 
with regard both to the formation and uſes of things, ought to be 
the more inſiſted upon, as it lies the moſt open of all other proofs 
to common apprehenſion ; there is no need of much learning or 
application to diſcover the force of it. The moſt ignorant per- 
ſons are. capable enough of perceiving, that no effe& can exceed 
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the power of its cauſe, bur muſt neceſſarily be in ſome meaſure! 
proportion'd to it. 1 

Ir is no lefs obvious, that things in themſelves wholly ſenſeleſs 
and incogitative, could never hive form d the ſeveral ſpecies of 
beings in the world, after a manner proper to purſue and attain” 
ſo many excellent ends, and wherein there 1 all the chart 
cters of a moſt wiſe, and deſigning agent. vole + 

Bur becauſe there are two of the Em; wP 
and wherein they ſeem to place their main ſtrength, which may 
be thought in ſome meaſure to invalidate this proof, I ſhall, pro 
„ Hp the two following chapters ciftinaly to room ge Font 
of them. £ K. 
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N eternal motion of an ü variety of atoms, to 
ſpeak in the perſon of an Epicurean, muſt neceſſarily, and 
ucceſſively uce every poſſible combination of them. And 
ſuch an effect is ſo far, whotevis it may ſeem, from being merely 
contingent or fortuitous, that the nature of chitgs r res it ound 
one time or other unavoidably happen e 205: eb ee 5 
Lur us take that very inſtance, which Oi hav urg d, 400 
commonly urg d, againſt the poſſibility of this preſent ſyſtem of 
the world from the caſual motion and concourſe of atoms: Let 
us rn 7 I fay, that the letters of the Roman alphabet, had been 
eternally tranſpos'd, or chang'd in their order by ſucceſſive” turns; 
it could not poſſibly have been otherways; but that the ABneid 
muſt upon one conjuacture or other, have been produced exactly in 
the order we now have it. So far upon this ppoſition would it 
be neceſſary to ſuppoſe that work to have been a conttivance of 
art, that it muſt have been ſome time the reſult of a gene 
and, if I may ſpeak fo, mechanical neceſſity itſelf, 
— Tax argument therefore, prope _— _ have ee 
againſt the Epicureans, from the abſurdity ppoſing a ca- 
ſual change of letters, ſnould ever produce. a rational or well di- 
| gelted poem, inſtead of having any force towards nn their 
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principles rather tends to confirm, them by a ſenſible e apt il- 


ation. For ſince all ſyſtems, in an infinite duration, muſt one 


this 


— te period has happemd a laſt; but 

_ courſe ſome time; appen d at laſt; but tis owin 
to chance, and not to any deſign or contrivance, that it did — 
2 ſooner, or had not 0 deferr'd for an rep 
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In * ee herd ben objected, 1 ſhall not t inſiſt abe 
ternal: motion of matter is here taken for granted, without being 


1 and, as we have fully evinc'd before, Without any poſſibi- 


of proof; yet I tow pak ir, N 


1 we can never account the origin 
2 it. I ſhall only therefore by way of er e Form chis Por 
pens ſe the following particulars to be con 
I. —_— 


firſt place, a caſual combination of atoms gn 
impulſe could never have combin'd, 
is here precariouſſy aſſum d. For either theſe atoms muſt have 


| vithews an leet (pe Fs or 


mov d in order to their coming and uniting together in a direct, 


or in an oblique line. Tis moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe their mo- 


tion would be in a direct line; where there is nothing to obſtruct 
or divert a body in motion, we can have no poſſible conception 
how or by what means the courſe of its motion can be alter d; but 


an: infinite number of atoms falling continually in ſtrait and paral- 
never approach nearer to thoſe, which de- 


lel lines, as they could 
ſcended collaterally with them, ſo neither could they 
take thoſe, that fell before them, or be overtaken 


N that 


dive cdumns. So that they could never touch or cohere; tho' we 


ſhould farther grant, that they are of a different ſhape and texture, 
or that their 2 eee clearly explain d upon natural or 
mechanical principles; in which reſpects the 


find themſelves preſsd: with 


the deſcending atoms did not fall in a line truly or mathemati- 
cally pe icular, but declio'd a. little from it; and the devia- 
tion, 
courſe and coherence of my, yore no account Ck ve 0- 
Nn given. 838 26 
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ſyſtem was neceſſarily to come in 


follow'd in the ſame. column after them; but muſt in both reſpects 
eternally have kept the ſame order and diſtance, in their reſpe- 


wureans will 
very great difficulties. But ferting 
theſe. difficulties aſide, they were forc'd however to ſuppoſe ®, that 


ow ſmall or inconſiderable fo ever, : occaſion'd that con- 


iis nil natura —_— 1 „ 1 
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Bur this was anſwering one difficulty, whereby they found them- 
ſelves embarraſs'd with another: For to aſſert this declination of 
atoms, cither from any De in the nature of them, - or 
from any unknown external cauſe, was notoriouſly to beg the que- 
ſtion, and, as Cicero * juſtly obſerves, to affert a thing, without 
any reaſon for it; and I may add, contrary to the moſt natural 
law, we can conceive, of gravitation, that bodies ſhould continue 
their motion in a direct, rather than an oblique line, unleſs their 
ſtriking _ other bodies might vary the determination of it. If 
we once ſuppoſe, that any moving particle of matter may, . with- 
out an external impulſe, deviate in the leaſt from a ſtrait line, we 
may with equal reaſon ſuppoſe it to deſcribe any line. | 

Bur let us allow the Epicureams, ſince that is their favourite, 
tho a moſt groundleſs fiction, and without -which their hole 
ſcheme falls in pieces, let us allow them, I ſay, to the end their 
atoms may more eaſily embrace and unite, that their motion is 

| ſomewhat oblique, and bending from a right line; what will they 
. gain by this conceſſion ? If all atoms equally decline, they will 

. Hess ſt; if they do not 

all equally decline, then the ſuppos d declination is not eſſential 
to them. From what accident then, or by whoſe determination, 

upon the Epicurean ſyſtem, can this difference in their motion a- 

riſe 2 Here again the patrons of that ſyſtem, are forc'd to aſſert, 

and lay down as a on iple, what has no appearance either of rea- 
21. Tuis objection ſuppoſes an infinite number of atoms, and 
yet a void ſpace wherein they move; the whole force indeed of 
what is objected lies in this ſuppoſition, which notwithſtanding 
deſtroys the Epicurean hypotheſis, For an infinite numbe of the 
icles of matter muſt be of infinite extent, otherways we may 
ppoſe a number * of being added, and filling 3 | 


cant ſpaces, to which they do not extend; which implies a con- 
_ tradition, and quite enervates all the force of this ent. 
For if the number of atoms be not infinite, tis impoſſible that in- 
finite combinations ſhould follow from them. Bur if they be ac- 
cording to the Pleniſts infinite, and there are no void 2 but 
what they fill, then tis impoſſible, that they ſhould either move, 
or gravitate at all. 0 55 2 DAS D 
| F Tuo we ſhould admit the number of atoms to be infinite, 
an 


that infinite combinations of them would neceſſarily one time 


2: declinationem fine cauſa fer I minus verbis, re (Epicuras) cogitur confiteri. Cic. 


+ N dent declinabunt nulle unquam cobereſces alie ſue nut ref? 
3 provincias atomis dare, que obliqud SE 2722. 
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Another obſerving a lion ready to ſeize and devour him, lets himſelf 
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or othet follow from the infinite variety of their motions 3.3 


1 > 


theſe would be only material combinations ſtill. As; to thought, 


which-neither does, nor og ak on any modifications of mat- 
tet, ve muſt notwithſtanding -onſe- 


erive the origin of it, and conſo- 
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the neceſſity of ſuppoſim 
't uſes of things; with an animadoer: 
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T.is pretended by Epicurus, and his followers, that we di 
many things by accident, and occaſionally, ſubſervient to our 
ſe; Which, it is evident, were not originally, or by any direct in- 
tention, deſigu'd for it. A man, to avoid the purſuit of his ene- 


1 


mies, who thirſt after his blood, climbs a ſhady. oak, and, by fa- 
your. of its covert, 'finds protection, and ; eſcapes ,undiſcover'd, 


gradually down a.craggy and ſteep rock. But will any man ſay, that 
either the tree, or the rock, were deſignedly plac'd.there for theſe 


ends? The tree with ſo many ng 4h to cover the one, and the 


rock with ſo many jagged points for the other to take hold of, 


ſon, ſay they, is there to ſuppoſe, that the * hands or feet of ei- 


ther of theſe perſons were form'd for the uſes, - they make of them, 


but they find them ſubſervient to thoſe, uſes, | and accordingly em- 


ploy them. Thus they argue there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing, 


that any member of the body, how curious ſoever in the conſtru- 
ion, was intentionally organiz'd, after a manner, Proper for ſuch 
and ſuch uſes; but the uſes were by accident, or ob 


| ervation, found 
one afterwar ds, The eye, for inſtance, is in gener al the moſt uſe- 
ful organ of all the ſenſes, and which takes in the greateſt variety 
of obſects; yet there was £0 intention, when the eye was form' d, 
that a man Pond ſee with it, but experience diſcovering it to be 
M ideo natum off 3 corpore, a “7j 
*  Paſſemu ſed quod natum of, id procreat uſum.”” 
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ans anſwer'd, Again 
mg an intending cauſe, from 
er- 


that we diſcover 
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the proper and deligheful inſtrumens of bebe, he naturally makes 


uſe of it to that end. HO. 20: 1 GLO 
l I have endeavour'd to give this objection againſt what the theiſts 
argue from the conſideration of final cauſes, all rhe force whereof 
it ſeems capable; let us now conſider, what proper and and ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer may be given to it. PI Tots SHO, 
I. Ir is no juſt conſequence, that becauſe a thing happens by 
accident, and in particular caſes to be ſerviceable to ſome end, for 
Vhich it does not appear to have been deſignedly form'd, that no- 
thing therefore was made or deſign'd for any end. Let us apply 
this way of reaſoning upon-final cariſes to the works of human in- 
duſtry or art, and we ſhall eaſily diſcover the weakneſs and incon- 
ſequence of ir. A man, to carry on ſome reſemblance with the 
ulluſions in the preceding ſefion, finding N 
that were left when the ſcaffolding; was. remov'd in the walls of 
his houſe, climbs up the ſides of it, and throws himſelf inte, one 
of the upper apartments at a window; there was no intentioh in 
the builder of leaving thoſe empty ſpaces to be made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, neither were the windows fram'd with any ſuch. de- 
ſign, as they now . occaſionally ſerve, Does it therefore follow, 
that the ſtair-caſe, and all the curious work, wherewith it may 
perhaps be embelliſh'd, was the effect of mere chance, and not 
deſignedly plac'd there for the greater convenience of paſſing into 
the rooms above; or that the window by the ſame caſualty was 
put into the form and ſituation, which favours the man's paſſage 
into it, without any intention of its being ſubſervient to other aſk. 
ful ends, and to the intromiſſion of air and light. What ſhould 
we think of a perſon, who could be ſo weak as to argue after 
this manner; and yet how imperfe& and unjuſt is the reſeni- 
blance, I do not fay of a window or a ſtair-caſe, but of all the 
moſt curious and elaborate productions of human art put together, 
to any organical part of the leaſt inſeck. If perhaps the ſmallneſs 
ol it do not render the ſtructure of its organs ſtill in proportion 
the greater object of admiration. N 
. 1. Ir muſt be acknowledg'd then, there is a wide difference be- 
\ tween an occaſional uſe to be made of any thing, and its having 
Eons. a conſtant, regular, and peculiar aptitude for ſuch a uſe. But this 
argument holds ſtill the ſtronger, when fach a thing conſiſts, as 
all the organs in the body of an animal do, of great variety of 
parts curiouſly united, and acting in ſo harmonious a concert, and 
mutual a dependance on one another, that the want or diſlocation 
of one part, might occaſion a general diſorder, or perhaps dif 
ule of the whole. 1 
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Par L Of the Exrsrzxcx of G 
z. Bur the inference, we would draw from the proof of an in- 
tending cauſe, from organiz d bodies, is {till more evident, when 
we obſerve the kke eonſiraftion and uſe of any organ, of the eye, 
for inſtance, in a great variety of animals different ih kind,” and 
in every one of the ſume kind. And yet the wiſdom of God in \ 
the formation of things is farther conſpicuous, if we confider, 
that their ſeveral organs do not only perform the proper functi- R 
ons uſſign d them taken ſeparately; but are admirably ſubſervient to 
one another, towards tlie preſervation of the NN in general; 
and the common uſes reſulting from tt. Hur be body it not wt 
member, but many; an the eye cannot ſay uno the hand, I have S 
no weed of tber, nor again the head to the feet, I have mo ner 
; War Epicurram urge, that things muſt of neceſſity bein — 
order of time before their uſes, does not in the leaſt tend to inva- 75 5 3 
lidate what has been ſaid. The eye, ſay they, for example, muſt 5 9 
be before ſeeing, and the ear before hearing; as in reſpec of ar- - 
tikcial things, there were [words and ſpears before men could fight 
with them, and beds before men could repoſe themſelves upon 
them. But this vety argument, which Lurretius brings againſt 
the proofs we would draw from final cauſes, directly concludes for 
them, For if inſtruments of war were made for preſervation! or 
offence, then the uſe of them was intended before they were made; 
As if beds wete contriv'd, that men might with greater eaſe com- 
poſe themſelves to reſt; the uſe of them muſt however be pre- 
ſum'd tho laſt in the execution, yet to have been antecedentiy in 
A modern philoſopher ᷑ therefore; who thought it below a ge- 
nius applying himſelf to the conſideration: of phyſical cauſes, to 
have recourſe to final cauſcs for a ſolution. of them; finding hin 
| ſelf preſs'd wich the arguments we have mention'd in. proof of an 
_ intending agent, would divert us from employing it by a falſe ſhew 
of modeſty. He apprehends that it would be the higheſt degree 
of temerity in him to enquire into thoſe ends, upon which the ſu- 
preme being may be induc'd to act; and that we ought not to be 
_ guilty of fo great arrogance as to ſuppoſe our ſelves in the ſecret 
Tuis pretence 


; tho? it carries an appearance of that high ve- 
 _neration man's intelle& owes to God, yet, as the true reaſon is fre- 
_ quently of all others moſt oppoſite to the pretended, was at the | f 
bottom really founded in the regard he entertain d, and was am- 
bitious the reſt of the world ſhould entertain, for his own ſyſte. 
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5 | For conceiving, tha all ho phiznomena, in nature mi ight ble as ac- 
I counted for from the mechanical laws of motion, he thought that 
. 75 to admit final cauſes, would be altogether unneceſſary, and at the 


3 ſame time dervgate from the glory of his inventiou. 
1 | Bur in anſwer to this plea of modelty, I ſhall —_— occaſio 
* do offer the two following: conſiderations. | 


een diſcovery of the wiſe ends af God in ho r 

creation, ſo far as we are able to diſcover them, tends to fill - 

minds with the! greater awe and admiration. of him. We 
1 not, indeed, to imagine our ſelves capable of finding out the 2 
3 mighty to. perkediva, v2, y'd: alter our moſt curious and ela- 
| __ hbrate-raſcacches,;t6 836 all. the: r-which his creatures, 
8 in the different formation of them, are 2 n'd: Yer whete tlie 
CE 1 general, or of an) 5: of them, is wilible and >videne ; 
a les chat cantiot be ſuppos d to 8 — — or!avcident, 
— from: a; regular and form'd: nen, ſo far we may. not only, 
with all humility; aſcribe their to the eternal power and 
godhead, but are oblige eo do i, all WET hi in be- 

nour to them. AN blues Fern be et ry 
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upon the ſubje& of final cauſes, we have the * f ho- 
SK to . them; who were tak in their divine conver- 
— God on this head, from deſigning any thing inju 
to his —— and ſovereignty. The royal prophet, in 
ſeveral [paſſages of 'the:Pſalms, | takes occaſion: to celebrate the 
Praiſes, of God, and to raiſe in himſelf and othiers a juſt admirati- 
be on of his works, both from the admirable ends, for which they 
; 3 were deſigu din the moſt conſpicuous parts of them, and that have 
the moſt general influence,” as the ſun, moon, and. ſtars, the earth, 
5 and the ſeas, and, in particular, from che wonderful ffruckure of a 
= buman body. And in the book of ob; to which I may add 
that of the wiſdom: of Solomen,- tho conſiderd only as a py Game 
compoſition; there are ſome of the nobleſt ſtrains of devotion,” 
chat could ever enter into the heart of man, occafion'd be the 
13 — like reflectious. A 3:3 ln 5G 63-2208, 5 
= . ” Ir will be to no purpoſe to ſay, Har ata ei ef mere phitolo-: 
8 | mo in judging concerning the ends of God, in the things he 
EC: made, deere g Feats el of bes; "who write - di- 
„ inſpiration becauſe thoſe very uſes in the works: of God, 
which the inſpired _—_ hare obſ erv X are the ſame; which the 
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"bas all poſibe poſition. + 

rage men * who hare not - few RN 4 

bat ward proſecution of it, ing of too nice, 
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and, for any thing they know , certainly reps ob ga Dr. Gud- 

worth f, in his inte Fual ſyſtem, has indeed conſider d more par- 
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| Te is not true, that whatever is p 
fon isz and therefore 'tis urg d that the Actual exiſtence of a does by * 


means follow From the poſſibility or conception of. ſuch a being. But then it is anſwer — 
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be expected to have any great or general effect towards the con- 
viction of unbelievers. 

Bur why are we afraid of employing an argument in proof of 
a God, which we really believe to be good in itſelf? If ſome un- 
believers will not examine or attend to the force of this argument, 
we may poſſibly find others in a better diſpoſition; or if, after all, 
there are a great number of men atheiſtically inclin'd, who are 
not well capable of comprehending it, others may be more capa- 
ble. Atheiſm does not always proceed, tho' generally it does, 
from want of a good capacity ; reaſons of vanity or diſcontent, a 
ſceptical temper, a ſtrong, lively, and copious imagination, which 
furniſhes a man with ſpecious appearances of probability for every 
thing, have often a great influence towards perverting his judg- 
ment; which yet do not render him altogether incorrigible, when 
the light of truth is clearly diſplay'd before him. Were it a rule 


to us to make uſe of no arguments, but what every man has ei- 


bad, nor ever can have an poſhbili of exiſting. | 


ther liberty of mind to conſider, or ſtrength of mind diſtinctly to 
conceive, we muſt argue in a narrow compaſs indeed, and upon 
very few principles. 7 nn 5 10 Sen mod 
Bur to ſpeak to the argument itſelf; every man of common 
apprehenſion is capable of underſtanding what we mean, when we 
| ſe the term perfection, and of forming in his mind, the idea of 
a being that has all the perfection, any being can have. There 
is no manner of difficulty, or repugnancy to the natural order of 
our ideas, in conceiving, that what may poſſibly be, may be. There 
- 1s no truth in the world, whereof the mind has a more clear, cer- 
_ tain, and diſtin& perception. The queſtion is, whether the bare 
idea of ſuch a being, does really and neceſſarily infer his exiſtence ? 
That it does infer Vis exiſtence, we argue after this manner : Since 
the mind has not a power of creating its own object, we can have 
no idea of any thing, but what has either an actual, or at leaſt a 
poſſible exiſtence; a being that has all the perfection, any being 
is capable of, cannot have any future poſſible exiſtence, for that would 
evidently deſtroy two of the primary attributes included in the idea 
of it, independency and ſelf- exiſtence. Neither for the ſame rea- 
ſon could it ever have had in any time paſt a poſſible exiſtence; 
and therefore muſt either actually exiſt, or elſe could never have 


Now how come we by the idea of that which neither is, nor, 
if it be not, can ever poſſibly have a being? If we conſider 
the powers of our mind; tho we are capable of forming ideas, 
concerning a great many things, that do not really exiſt, and may 
never have any exiſtence hereafter; yet ve are not able to form an 
| idea of any one thing, which in the nature of it implies a —_—_ 
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diction, or a dire& repugnancy to exiſtence. And yet if accord- 


. 
[ 
8 * 


ing to our idea of being, that has all poſſible perfection, ſuch 4 


being does not actually exiſt, it implies a plain contradiction, to 
ſuppoſe that it erer ſhould exiſt, or could ever have exiſted; and 
conſequently in this particular caſe, the mind of man will have a 
greater power of creating its object, than the divine mind itſelf, 
whoſe ideas muſt. be ſuppos d to have ſome objectiye reality, or at 


* * 


nature of them contradictory, and impoſſible. 


+ . * 


let us excite in our minds the moſt extravagant and chimerical 


images, and then let us diſcover, if we can, any one of them, that 
has not ſome exemplary cauſe, ſimple or compounded, or which 


implies in it a direct, and viſible repugnancy to exiſtence. I am 
fatisfy'd, that a mind impregnated with the moſt lively and fertile 


imagination, can never produce any ſuch idea. What account 


then can be given concerning the origin of an idea, one of the 
moſt clear and diſtinct of all others, which yet has no real foun- 
dation, nor can poſſibly have any? Can it be ſuppos'd, if the ſup- 
poſition may be made with reverence, that what we call the moſt 


peifect being, ſhould be the only chimera in the intellectual ſyſtem; == 
uld. without any poſſible foundation, have a power 


* 


or that we | 
of creating the idea of a. being endow'd with all the perfection, 
any being can have, and yet are not able to form, at the ſame 
time, the moſt imperfect or irregular idea, without ſome exem- 
plary object or other? Is it not more reaſonable to conclude, that 
an idea which exhibits the moſt perfect being poſſible to the mind, 


„ Y 


has the moſt ſolid, the moſt certain, and real foundation without 


the mind; and that the truth of the object, ſhould be neceſſarily . 


imply'd and contain'd in that of the ſubject. 


+ - 


Tun ſum of what has been here ſaid, is thi 


ve may conceive poſſible, rho' it does not for that reaſon actually 


exiſt, yet when the mind forms to itſelf the idea of a being, that 


has all poſſible perfection, the conception of ſuch a being neceſ- 


Gly infers the actual exiſtence of it; becauſe the power of exiſt- 
ing hereafter, or of having exiſted in time, when apply'd to ſuch 
el 7 deſtroys the nature, and is wholly inconſiſtent with the 


2 
idea of it; or elſe it muſt be pretended, that the mind of man 
has a power of making its own object, a power ſuperior to that of 
the creator himſelf, not only out of nothing, but out of that which 

can have no poſſibility of being. 
Bur can ve then have no idea of any being, but what either 
actually exiſts, or will exiſt one time or other? We do not ſay ſo; 
the mind of man is a continual ſpring of invention, and by the 


5 1 help 


leaſt cannot poſſibly extend to repreſent ſuch things, as ate in the 


Let us try and exert all the force of our intellectual powers; 


DE 
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help and power of his imagination forms to itſelf a thouſand ex- 
travagant ſuppoſitions of things, that never were, or will be, and 
ſometimes perhaps carries him even into new worlds, compos'd of 
realities and tions. But ſtill the imagination muſt have ſome 
materials to work with, and which furniſh the ſabje& of our ideas 
by way of alluſion to things that really exiſt, or compoſition out 
of them, and which imply at leaſt no ne repugnance to ex- 
iſtence; as the idea of a bat, which has a le Rion 
evidently does, if ſuch a being do not actually exiſt. Beſides, there 
is this wide difference between the idea of a moſt perfect being, 
and any chimerical idea, of a golden mountain, for inſtance, 
which the mind is capable of forming ; that in the latter caſe, we 
can eaſily ſeparate the idea from the actual exiſtence of the thing; 
nay, we can ſcarce poſſibly ſuppoſe them in fact united; but when 
. we try to ſeparate the idea of a being, that has all the perfection, 
0 whereof any being is capable from the actual exiſtence of it, we 
attempt an abſolute impoſſibility, and what upon our on ſuppo- 
ſition, is altogether inconſiſtent, oma hp onnct, mona 
Ax this conſideration enables us to obviate what may be far- 
ther ſaid to invalidate the preſent argument; that it extends only 
to the nominal idea * of a moſt perfect being, but does not with 
an evidence ſufficiently clear, diſcover to us the neceſſary conne- 
cCition, between the idea of ſuch a being, and the neceſſity of its 
actual exiſtence. Now whatever foundation there may be for the 
diſtinction of a nominal idea on other accounts; yet there can 
be no 1 for it here, the idea being inſeparably conne- 
&ed with the actual exiſtence of its object, and not poſſibly capa- 
ble of being remov'd from it. Tho the actual exiſtence therefore 
of other things does not follow from the poſſibility of their exiſt- 
ing; yet to ſeparate the idea of a moſt perfect being, from that of 
actual exiſtence, is to ſuppoſe a being to be ſelf-exiftent, and not 
ſelf. exiſtent, to have all poſſible perfection, and not to have all 
poſſible perfection, at the ſame tinee. 
Tuost very perſons who do not allow, that this argument di- 
re&ly concludes for the exiſtence of God, yet will grant, it evident- 
ly proves the poſſibility of his exiſting ; or that it implies no te- 
pugnancy in By nature of things, but that the being we call God, 
. to whom ve attribute all perfections poſſible, might have ex- 
iſted: We argue, on the other hand, that if this idea have any 
exemplary cauſe, aud without ſome exemplary cauſe, we can have 
no idea, the being which is here granted poſſible, muſt eternally 
have exiſted; otherways he never could have exifted ; for a poſſi- 
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ble or contingent exiſtence deſtroys the very nature and foundation 
nnn oft en es ROE 
| Yer I am ſenſible many learned men; and of great penetration 
do not admit the validity of this proof; and even ſome of thoſe; 

vho have produc'd arguments for it, which they have been un- 
able to give any clear, or obvious ſolutions rv. But certainly; 
*tis very reaſonable to employ ſuch e in proof of any 
thing, as can be propos d with perſpicuity, or are not cat 
pable of being diſprov'd. Tho, after all, perhaps; it is not the 
obſcurity, but the plainneſs and ſimplicity of this argument, fromm 
the idea of God, that renders ſome perſons leſs difpog'd to yield 5 
their aſſent to it. The proof of a God having been for a long, | — 
time commonly made out by a K and learned deduction of £ 
conſequences, men were furpriz'd to find it at laſt deduc'd to aſim- 


ple propoſition or two, and leſs forward to believe it clearly ins 8 
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T has been commonly urg'd; that ſince there is no aſſignable 
period of time, no known community, or nation of men iii 0 
e world, wherein the belief of a God has not been univerſally 


and intereſts, have indifferently agreed in ſuch a belief, therefore 5 „ 
his bein may very juſtly be concluded from it. For tho men a ä 1 
may be deceiy'd, in the judgment they make, how general foever, 

- concernin things, which are the objects of ſenſe and imagination 


profeſs'd ; but perſoris of the moſt different capacities, tempers; - 


yet if in their way of reaſoning upon any ſubject, a univerſal error KEE 
ſhould ſpread itſelf oyer their minds, and they ſhould all concur ii To 
drawing a falſe concluſion; or if there be no truth in the appears | 23 mJ 
ance of a thing, whereof there is the moſt evident, for other ways 

how could it be the moſt univerſal. perception in the mind, then oy 1 
there is an end of all reaſoning among men. For why ſhould any + 
one be oblig d to ſubmir to our way of arguing in any caſe, if our 5 „ 
chat there is no man teally capable, of denying, or with-holdiny ; 4 
his aſſent to it? Or if there have been ſome petſons, who pretend- / 

ed to diſſent from the common belief, their pretence was merely 
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been at length, which yet for ſome time 
wide, and generally obtain'd. 


leaſt, in a very high degree probable; but vhether they ſufpei- 


ber of ignorant people, who never ſo much as once examin'd in 
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fictitious, not proceeding from any reaſonable or internal eornvi- 
ion in their own minds, concerning the falſhood of this belief, 


. 1 
* r e 
* * Ye 


| but from ſome ſiniſter motive of vanity, affe®tation, or per- 


haps an implacable rage occaſiom d by diſappointment, and ſti- 
mulated by the deſire of revenge : Neither, if it ſhould be granted, 
that there are in fact ſpeculative atheiſts, would the conce 


ſhon de 


ſtroy the univerſality of this belief, becauſe they may be conſider d 


either as under ſome gteat diſorder of mind, or ſuch violent pre- 
judices, as may hinder them from attending to the. proofs, upon 
which it is evidently founded, whenever men are in a tempet to 
examine them with attention. ee 27 ee 361 
Ix is queſtion'd farther, what can be the cauſe, if it be errone< 


ous, of fo univerſal a conſent ? A conſent, not atiſing from the 


reports of ſenſe, like that, upon which the ſan and moon are ſup- 


pos d not to be much greater in themſelves, than in their appear« 


ance to the eye, but from the common principles of - reaſon: 
Where there is a general agreement in the perception, one would 


think, there ſhould be an uniformity-in the appearance anſwerable 


to it. To which it is added, that the arguments, whereby we 
prove the exiſtence of God, and which are to be look'd upon as 


the common foundation of this aſſent, have been, in a manner, 


among all le, and in all ages, the ſame; but ſo <otivinting 
withal” poop 8 ng 


that they could never be diſproy'd, as certain errors have 
ſpread themſelves very 

| Has is the ſubſtance of thoſe arguments, upon which fol 

would infer the exiſtence of God from general conſetit. And 8 


certain, they clearly prove, that this principle, out of teſpect to 


the common ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, muſt be admitted at 


ently demonſtrate the truth of it, has been much doubted; becauſe 
they ſeem only to conclude with reſpect to ſuch perſons, as have 
apply'd themſelves to reaſon diſtinctly upon the exiſtence of God, 
and not with reſpect to thoſe, who have belier'd it implicitly, and 
without enquiring into the grounds or reaſons of it, Aer 
then, the conſent of mankind in the belief of a God univerſal; 
5 it will not follow, as was urg d in the firſt place, that if chere 
no God, men are therefore under one univerſal deluſion or mi- 
ſtake in their way of reaſoning, and that there is an end of all 
reaſoning at once; becauſe a great number of thoſe, if not a fut 
2 number, who concur in this principle, do not aſſent to it 
from any explicit principles of reaſon, but from other accidental | 
and foreign motives. It is probable there may be an infinite num- 
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8 diſtinct manner, the reafons of this perfuaſion; and out be- 


jef of any thing, without examination, how true or reaſonable 
ſoever in itſelf, yet cannot be call'd a reaſonable belief; and con- 


ee nes from .. 

As to the queſtion, concerning the particulat cauſes of this be⸗ 
lief, and how it came to be ſo aSverfal, if not fonnded in evident 
and incofiteſtable reaſons,” it is farther ſaid, that, beſides the pre- 
jadice of education, and the authority of thoſe, under whofe [00 


ton the underſtandings of men are firſt open'd or cultivated, one 
general, and, of all others, the moſt powerful cauſe, and the moſt 
apt to bribe the judgment, may be aſſign'd, for the univerſality of 

this belief, and that is, intereſt. For what a_miſerable ſtate of 
things ſhould we be in, were there no God to preſide in the go- 


vernment, or to rectify the diforders of this world, When we ob- 
ſierve, to ſuy nothing of the other calamities and vexations of hy- 
man life, the unequal events in it to mankind; when we ſee, on 

one hand, che triomphs of folly and injuftice, and the op- 
eſſion of virtue and innocence, on the other; who, without the 
ief of a God, and the natural conſequences of it, could have 
the patience one moment to breath the air of ſo corrupt a world? 
Yer the evils Which can neither be prevented nor redreſs'd in this 
life, are not the only evils, which the atheiſt has to fear. Fot 
tho? tis generally ſuppos'd upon the principles of atheiſm, that the 
ſoul dies with the body, or, upon the HfStotion of it, vani ſbes as 


the ſoft air *; "nevertheleſs if thought be poo, but the reſult of | 
c 


matter and motion, how is it poſſible for the atheiſt to know, but 


that the ſubtle partieles of matter, which now diſcharge the fun- 
ctions of thought in him, may, when the groſſer parts of his bo- 


dy are diſſol vd, fill ſubſiſt, and operate in ſome proper vehicle? 


ently we can draw no arguments in prejudice to the common 


What ſhould hinder us, I ſay, from believing, that the cor puſeles 85 


which now form our thoughts in the brain, may form them in 


ſome other ſyſtem, and be capable of pain or ſufferitig from the 
force of other agents acting . it? And if this be admitted, 
0 


none certainly have greater reaſon to fear the power of devils, th 
thoſe. who deny the being of God. e arab 5-9 

Ir in a ſtate, where the belt rules of life are preſcrib'd, and or- 
dinarity good laws obtain for the adminiſtration of civil govern- 
ment, there is ſo much violence and diſorder, what has the atheiſt 
to hope, when he om into a ſtate, where, for any thing he 


2 


r in . 3. 
| £ 


moral nor civil law of any ſtanding obli- 
gation; but a brutal and arbitrary force every where reigris ; or, 


= 
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in che language of the book of wiſdom, where ſtrength is the only 
law of juſtice, and that which is feeble is found 10 be nothing 


worth *, | | | ie 
© Ir is impoſſible that a man, who does not believe a God, can 
be ſecure from any natural principles, that his ſoul ſhall not ſur- 
vive his body, or that death is any more than a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion, which does not deſtroy the ſoul, but only puts an end to the 
communication betwixt it and the body. But it does not there- . 
fore follow, that it may not have a communication with other bo- 
dies, or other beings, to the impreſſions whereof it may be more 
ſenſible, than to any thing capable of acting upon it in this 
world. e Nh TAL ab. 
Wr have no certain arguments then upon the principles of 
atheiſm, againſt a future ſtate, or for the extinction of thought after 
death: And if we ſhall think in another ſtate, what aſſurance can 
we have, that the ſame paſſions will not reign in it, and even for- 
tify'd perhaps with greater power and malice, than in this world? 
Why thould the earth be thought the only ſcene of violence and 
cruelty, and wherein they are exercis'd by intelligent beings? The 
atheiſt certainly, who hopes to find a ſecure retreat in death, , has 
yet, upon this conſideration, greater cauſe to be afraid of dy- 


ing, than he, who believes a juſt, wiſe, and a good God, and 
' Commits himſelf 10 him in well-doing, as unto a fanhful creator. 
Hunt then, ſay they, who Hrs the argument for the exiſtence 
of God, from univerſal conſent, we are able to aſſign a cauſe for 
| ſuch conſent of the moſt univerſal influence; but which does 
not ſo much prove, that God really exiſts, as that it is for the 
happineſs of mankind in common, and of every man who, duly 
conſults his own happineſs, in particular, that he ſhould exiſt. - 
Tux force of inclination and intereſt, towards corrupting the 
judgment of men in other caſes, is very viſible: Every man that 
conſults himſelf upon this article, will diſcover that the reflection 
I here make, however reproachful to human nature, is not with- 
out grounds; we ſometimes obſerve, even in publick ſocieties, 
that the moſt abſurd doctrines, are not only in general, and al- 
moſt univerſally aſſented to, but very clear truths of morality, and 
maxims of civil juſtice openly exploded, and decry de. 
I!: it be ſaid, notwithſtanding the great corruption among men 
in this reſpect, there are ſtill ſome perſons, ho pteſerve them- 
ſelves from the general contagion, and retain a due force and li- 
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berty of mind; and who, without any partial or ſiniſter regards, 
judge of things by the pure light and principles of reaſon; I an- 


* * * 
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ſwer, that my deſign is to ſhew, not that intereſt is the only cauſe 
of inducing the general belief of a God; but that it may contri- 
bute very much towatds it among other cauſes ; whereby, men may 
be differently affected, according to their different tempers, or a 
different method of education; and that conſequently, it does not 
| ſeem neceſſary, that the common conſent of mankind in the be- 
lief of a God, ſhould proceed from one common principle of rea - 
ſon, but from one or mote of thoſe cauſes, 
Wurxzàs it was urg'd in the laſt place, that the arguments to 
prove the exiſtence of God, and from which the univerſal conſent 
of mankind in the belief of it is ſuppos' d to ariſe, have been in a 
manner at all times the ſame, and never yet capable, like ſeveral 
errors, which have ſpread themſelves very wide, of being diſprov'd; 
thoſe, who are not very much inclin'd to aſſent to this way of ar- 
ing, will reply, that it does not follow, but that a very proba- 
ble opinion, which has never been diſproy'd, may notwithſtanding 
| ſome time, or upon one occaſion or other be diſprovd: So that, 
to conclude this enquiry, _ inſtead of urging the general conſent of 
mankind- in direct proof of a-deity, it ſhould rather perhaps be. 
ſaid, that the moſt penetrating and wiſeſt of men, who. have em- 
ploy'd their thoughts coricerning the nature and origin of things, 
ever agreed in acknowledging. the being of God, therefore tis rea- 
ſonable to believe there is a God; tho, after all, this is only a re- 
mote and conſequential proof of his exiſtence, which. previouſly 
appoſes the other proofs of it well-founded ; and ſeems indeed to 
owe all its force and evidence to them. 
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T. God has impreſs d any certain character of himſelf on the ſoul 
of man, we. ſhould have nothing to do towards rendring him 
ſenſible of ſuch an impreſſion, but to make him attend to it. For 
tho it does not neceflarily follow, as we have obſery'd before, that 
upon ſuppoſition of innate ideas, they ſhould actually at all times 


pear in their full light and evidence; yet whenever the exem- 
5 cauſe of them is preſented to the mind, they will naturally, 
and of courſe, open themſelves in it. The difficulty then lies in 
proving, that there are really, and in fact, any ſuch ideas. For 
if, ſay they, who oppoſe all innate ideas, we conſider the 5 
ofa 5 | Ss. __  grels 
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eſs which the underſtanding makes in the diſcovery and know - 
ſedge of things, we ſhall find that we have no ideas of any thing, 
but from the report of the ſenſes, or by occaſion of certain hints 
and images, which ariſe from them. The moſt abſtract and uni- 
verſal terms have, with them, a ſenſible foundation, in one ſub- 
| Je or other, out of which they are form'd. The very names of 
virtue and vice convey ſuch notices to the mind, as think, 
have a very great reſemblance to the objects of ſenſe, and are oc- 
caſionally at leaſt produc'd by them. For what is the idea of vir- 
tue , but the idea of order, or of ſomething made up, and con- 
nected after a uniform and beautiful manner, taken from the ob- 
ſervations, we make on the regular ſtructure of any natural or ar- 
tificial work, and the pleaſure, wherewith the regularity of it is 
apt to affect the mind. What does vice again import but conſu- 
jon and diſorder, attended with a certain deformity ungrateful to 
the perception; as when we ſee any thing out of its proper place 

or function, any member of the body, for inſtance, diſlocated or 
mortify'd, the mind naturally feels a ſenſation diſagreeable and un- 
_ ealy to it, From the like reſemblance, they ſuppoſe, that the ori- 


. gin of all our other ideas, how abſtract ſoever, may be account- 


ed for; and if we can have no idea, but from fuch an ori- 
ginal, then they conclude, we cannot properly have any in- 

Nate ideas. N e 13110 een 
Tus is not a place to examine the queſtion diſtinctly, whether 
there be any innate ideas, of any kind whatever, in the mind of 
man; neither does it ſeem of any great importance in theology, 
to come to a determination about this tion; becauſe all the 


it is the ſame thing, as to the duties of love and obedience to God, 
whether he diſcover himſelf to us, by an immediate impreſſion, 

or by the mediation of the ſenſes, and in conſequence of thoſe 
admirable laws of union, which he has eſtabliſh'd. between the 
body and the foul; yet fo far I may adventure to ſay, that tho? 
the ſenſes ſhould by virtue of thoſe laws, be at preſent the occa- 
ſional canſe of all our ideas, this is not owing to any natural, ot 


indeed ble connection in the reaſon of the thing, between 
our ſenſes 


and our ideas, but merely to the poſitive will of God; 
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. . 4p et views; if it have any ſenſible foundation, ſcems rather to ariſe from the 
idea of order, than, e 1h Mr. Lock, of praiſe or difpraiſe. For neither of theſe 
can be the primary, but only the tal rule of it. Nay, this rule is often in each 


reſpect falſe, virtue is times decry'd, and vice applauded; tho', admitting it in both 
a true rule, it docs not. make, ur antecedeatly ſuppoſe the difference berween 


% 


who 


* 


ends of religion, however we determine it, are equally preſerv'd;; 


—n — 


0 — — ts e ud 


= ora 


fibly{ have any 
without ſuch occaſional 
any idea? 


all religion, and the ground of all homage and obedience to him, 
his own exiſtence, FE 
Bor becauſe tis uncertain, whether God has in fact taken this 


63, 


method of making himſelf known to his creatures, and of ſetting 


ſach a ſignature of his divinity upon them, as might be clearly 


than in a deciſive = .. . 
Ir it be pretended, aſter all, that the queſtion, whether there 
be any innate idea of God, is altogether groundleſs, becauſe all 
perſons are not conſeious % themſelves of ſuch an idea; I anſwer, 
it does not follow from 6 


ay ing any idea to be innate, that 
it can never therefore be bed defac'd, or that men muſt 


always be ſuppos d to attend tu gw it. For why may not an 
idea, which we receive by immediate impreſſion, as well lie dor- 
mant in the memory, or be in time wholly extin&, as an idea, 


which we receive by occaſio of the ſenſes; ſince the mind can- 
not diſtin&ly take in all its objects at once, or through ſome ac- 
cidental defect, and perhaps in certain obdurate perſons, a judi- 


cial blindneſs, may loſe the remembrance of ſuch ideas, which it 
has formerly been conſcious u. 7 

SHOULD it be ask'd farther, what is the preciſe time when this 
idea is impreſs'd on the mind, and begins to diſcloſe itſelf; this, 
we ſay,*is only a queſtion as to a circumſtance of the thing, which 
does not affect the truth or probability of the thing itſelf. We 
may as pertinently ask, what is the preciſe time of our age, when 
firſt we. begin to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, or are ac- 


countable as moral agents, for our actions. Poſſibly there may 


be no determinate period in either caſe, but what depends on our 
<tr — | AE 1 err , 
lt is the more reaſonable to believe ſuch an impreſſion, if what Mr. Lock ſays be 
true, that we have the knowledge of all things without us, except only of God, by 


< our ſenſes. 


viſible to every one of them, I have choſen to propoſe this argu- 
ment concerning the innate idea of him, rather in a problematical, 
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different ca capacities, or certain laws and conditions of human na- 
ture, which it does not concern us to know; tho what has en 
here obſerv'd, is not intended ſo much to prove, that we have any 
innate idea of God, as to ſhew, that the . of thoſe, who. 
contend for ſuch an idea, cannot be calily refuted by | 
arguments produc'd againſt it 
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od, chat chere is being, the 
ein and of every perfection, 
33 are eddowd, it remains to . 
vhat choſe attributes are in particular, which are con- 
in the idea of ſuch a being, or can be clearly conceiv'd to 
— to him. But before we proceed to a diſtin& enumeration: 
of thoſe attributes, it may be n. that we are not 
| 2 
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conſider his act as an act of juſtice; when he pardons, as an act 
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tu 
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to ſuppoſe our ſelves capable, after the ſtricteſt enquiry and appli- 
cation, of forming adequate ideas concerning them; this being, 
in the nature of it, impoſſible, from the infinite diſproportion be- 
tween the faculty and the object. But we may notwithſtandin 
have clear and diſtinct ideas of many things, whereof our minds 
cannot fully take in the whole meaſure and extent. As a man 
may diſtinctly conceive what we mean by a triangle, without be- 
ing able to diſcover all the relations and properties of it, or to 


ſolve all the difficulties, that conſequently may ariſe from thoſe 


properties of it, which he knows already, and perhaps can demon- 
ſtrate to others. gil SY 


Wurx we have once eſtabliſh'd a truth upon certain and unde- 


niable 2 it ſtill remains a truth, how ſtrong and ſpecious 


ſoever the objections may appear, which are brought againſt it. 


There is not a more clear and inconteſtable truth in the world, 


than that ſomething has been from all eternity; there is no rea- - 
ſoning with any perſon who will deny this; for it is plain, as the 
reaſon of man can make any thing, that if there had not been 
ſomething eternally, there never could have been any thing: And 


pet there are difficulties in the idea of eternity, which the wit of 


man perhaps will never be able perfectly to account for or remove. 
But theſe difficulties ariſing from the defect of our capacities, and 
the improper manner of our apprehending what is eternal by way 


of ſucceſſive duration, are accidental to the nature of the thing it- 
ſelf, and by no means to be admitted againſt the acknowledg'd 


truth and certainty of iim. Is | 
Tur like rule is to be obſerv'd with reſpect to all the divine at- 
tributes ; we cannot find any of them out to perfection; nay, the 
nearer we endeavour to approach them, the more inacceſſible they 
appear, and the farther we always apprehend our ſelves diſtant 


from them. But we ought not for that reaſon to give over our 


diſquiſitions after them; ſince the pleaſure and advantage where- 
w_ they are rewarded, do more than compenſate for all the pains 


of our attention and reſearches. This made holy Job, under the 
greateſt conflicts of mind and bodily ſufferings, expreſs fo ſtrong 
a deſire ſtill of purſuing bis enquiries concerning the divine na- 
ture and perfections; ſurely I would ſpeak to the almighty; and 
T deſire to reaſon with God, | an al arp ES 


WuarT I would farther premiſe in general, concerning the di- 


vine attributes, is, that they are hot to be conſider'd as having 
really any ſeparate: or diſtin& ſubſiſtence in the divine nature, but 


only in our manner of conceiving them, according to their diffe- 
rent, and external operations. Thus, when God puniſhes, . we 


of 


* 


* 


% 


of ' mercy ; and when he promiſes, as an act of goodneſs. And =o 
yet we are not to conſider his juſtice, mercy, or goodneſs, as _ 
flowing from ſo many principles really diſtin in him, but from . : 
one pure, ſimple, and undivided principle. To illuſtrate which e 
buy a ſenſible, tho, for that reaſon, a very inadequate alluſion, it „ 
may be ſaid, that the ſame heat of the fun has a power of ſoften- 1 
ing or melting certain bodies, while it hardens others, or that the _ 
fame light according to the different contexture or fire of the ob- | IE 
je&, repreſents different colours, and in great variety, to the eye; Xo N 
Allowing for the inequality of ſuch compariſons, the ſeve- 
ral attributes of God are one individual eſſence, operating after a 
different manner, according to the different nature or circumſtan- 
ces of the ſubject, upon which they operate. 
x our ſelves, becauſe we are limited creatures, and com- 
pounded of parts, there are indeed certain powers and faculties 
really diſtin from one another, and from our own eſſence; ſo 
that what we do, admits of a ſeparate conſideration from what we 
are. The motion of the hand is really diſtinct from the reaſon- 
ing powers of the mind, and it is not eſſential to our being, but 
merely accidental to the better or more commodious ſtate of it, 
that the hand ſhould move upon ſuch and fuch particular occaſi- 
ons. But in God there can be no inherent powers or faculties for- 
mally diſtin& from one another, or from himſelf ; to ſuppoſe ſuch 
_ a diſtinction, would be to deſtroy the perfect ſimplicity and unity 
of his nature, and infer a ſort of compoſition in it, which, for rea“ 
_ ſons that need not be repeated, an all perfect being muſt be ſup- 


NY 


Pr : 


pos d abſolutely incapable o. 


Bur does not the mind then err, and impoſe upon us by con- „„ 1 
ceiving diſtinct attributes in God, which yet are not really diſtin&? „ . 
And conſequently, when we ſee, or rather, when we believe, = _ 
that we ſee theſe attributes, we, in truth, ſee nothing, but only > 
- ions and creatures of our own imagination. To this it is au- ä 
ſwer d, that things may be virtually diſtinguiſh'd, which have a ä 
power of producing diſtinct effects, or which contain in them a „ 
principle of diſtin& actions; tho that principle, conſider d ſubje- 


tively, be one, and numerically the ſame. The ideas therefore He „„ i. 0 "4 
in our mind concerning ſeveral diſtin& attributes of God, tho | 1 


not formally contain'd in the ſubject, have at leaſt an objective 


4 * 


reality in that diverſity of his operations, and are evidently found- 
ed in diſtinct and ſenſible effects. A % 1 | 
Now ſince the mind cannot clearly or diſtinctly ſee any thing, / 
but what has ſome real foundation, where there is matter for clear N 
and diſtin& conceptions in it, there muſt be eminently and virtu- 

ally, tho tis not neceſſary there ſhould be ſo in fact, ſome real 

* — daiſtinction 


n 
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Aiſtinction in the cauſe from which thoſe conceptions — 
that there is ſuch a diſtinction in the divine attributes, 2 — 
only from our having diſtin& ideas of them, but from our be 
ing capable of defining them ſeparately, and in diſtin& terms. 
He indeed, who conceives what is entirely one and the ſame at. 
in God, to be ſo many different acts, conceives a plain falſity. 
But he who conceives what is entirely one and the fame act in 
God objectively, or, if 1 may fo | eventually, and in rela- 
tion to ſomething external to God, conceives what is true, the? 
alter a very imperfect and unequal manner. In ſhort, when we. 
| define the divine attributes, our definition of them, is not to 
be underſtood abſolutely or fimply concerning the divine ef- 
ſence; for in that 2 the juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs of 
God, are the fame act; but relatively, as his action is diverfify'd . 
on ſeveral ſubjects, and receives a different denomination” from 
them, or whereby we apprehend him diſcovering his nature to us, 
in ſome new, and different light. Thus, when we conceive the 
juſtice of God to be an attribute really Hifting from his mercy or 
goodneſs, our faculties do not deceive us; becauſe tho! theſe at- 


tributes are individually the fame in their principle, yet in the di- 
verſity of operations loving from that principle, t are rraly 
8 and defin o many different attributes. 5 


I F have here alder ſuch attributes of God as are eſſential to 
1 him, and which, for that reaſon, we may with greater facility 
of conceive to be individually the ſame with his eſſence, and with one = 
= 8 another. But it may be farther queſtion d, whether, without de- 
= „„ rogating from the divine perfections, God bas not a power of | 
ducing in himſelf certain internal acts, which may be e . 
him, tho' they are not eſſential to his nature. | 
Tux Hocinians, in order to account for the producsos and che 
rater of the Holy Ghoſt, as a virtue or power of the divine e. 
ſence, but whom they will not allow to be eſſentially God, ſup- 
poſe there may be certain internal operations of the divine nature 
really diſtin& from the eſſence of ir. And they found this no- 
tion upon the receivꝰd doctrine of God's decrees, and the free de- 
termination of his will, in reference to the conduct he has | 
ſerib d to himſelf towards his creatures. For if, fay they, God 
may decree. or do any thing, which he might not have decreed 


or * then his decree or action is not eſſential to him, but aa 
accidental effect of his will * For that is properly an 80 8 


n 


. $i enim libers.volumtate dus preditus eft . gene erat 
tiom.np faruene; lac rp ny Kere, 1 . 


dent oft id omne, quod ita alicui i ut poſſit etiam abeſſe citra mw — 4 | 
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which may either adhere, or be wanting to its ſubject, without 


deſtroying the nature of it. But if God be not arbitrary in his 
decrees, eſpecially in his decrees of mercy and goodneſs, for thoſe 


of juſtice admit of a diſtin& conſideration; then in creating the 5 


world and redeeming mankind, he did not act by choice, or ac- 
cording to the ſcriptures, from a principle of free grace, but by 
an abſolute and inevitable neceſſity. Y TE ION. 
Nov it muſt be granted, tho' this argument does not conclude 
according to the uſe which the Socinians would make of it, againſt 


the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, conſider'd as a Feen; perſonal 
to him; yet it 
does not ſeem eaſy, on other accounts, to give à clear and ſatiſ- 


actions in ſcripture being moſt expreſſly attribute 


factory anſwer to this way of reaſoning. Thoſe who have thought 
themſelves concern'd to expoſe the error of it, in honour to the 

rfection and immutability of the divine nature, have rather per- 
ba undertaken an unneceſſary work, than ſucceeded well in 


it. Accidents, which add to the perfection of their ſubject, are 


indeed incompatible with the idea of a being infinitely per- 
fet; but then we ſay, the decrees of God are not perfective 


of his nature or happineſs, but only che occaſional means of 


communicating that happineſs or thoſe perfections in a certain 
meaſure to his creatures, which are incapable of any diminution 
or increaſe in himſelf; neither can the decrees of God, tho' we 


ſhould not Tuppoſe them the ſame with his eſſence, argue the leaſt 


change or mutability in him; becauſe his nature does not hereby 


acquire any new perfection, but only exerts a perfection, that of 


liberty or free choice, which it was eternally the ſubject of, If it 


ſhould be farther objected, that to ſuppoſe any action in God, 


which. is not. abſolutely eſſential to him, is to deſtroy the per- 
fect ſimplicity of his nature. To this again it is ſaid, that the 
action F. ſubject, and out of which it ariſes as its proper and 
ſole cauſe, does by no means infer compoſition in ſuch a ſubject, 
or add any new power, much leſs any power that is foreign to it; 
but is only an occaſion of manifeſting outwardly a power, which 
it was eſſentially inveſted with before. „ 
Vir 1 am ſenſible, in anſwer to what is advanc'd by thoſe, who 


contend for the freedom of the divine decrees, and maintain that 


God is altogether arbitrary in them, they who follow the ſchool- 
men diſtinguiſh between the * relation, which his decrees have to 
the external object of them, and the principle or ſubject from 


— 
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2 » rn quatenus in Deo, ef neceſſarium ſive ipſa eſſentia Dei adtuoſa, (ut loguuntur ;) 


ſed quatenus varia objecta reſpicit, five quatenus relationem habet ad creaturas, & ratione ter- 
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' which they flow. In the former reſpect, they allow them to be 
free, in the latter ſuppoſe them neceſſary. But this ſeems a di- 
ſtinction rather deſign'd to amuſe, than to convey any real light 
to the mind. For ſince no decree of God can be conceiv d, 
in relation to ſome object, the nature of the decree muſt be 
agreeable to that relation. To ſuppoſe God free in determining 
ſuch a thing ſhall be, and that, notwithſtanding, this determination 
is neceſſary with reſpe& to himſelf, or the eſſential operations of 
his own mind, is to ſuppoſe, that he may be at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame reſpect, both a free, and a neceſſary agent. 
Havns thought proper, by, the way, to make theſe general re- 
flections, concerning the divine attributes, I ſhall now proceed to 
conſider them more particularly, according to the common diſtri- 
bution of them, under the heads of incommunicable and commu- 
nicable attributes; obſerving under the latter head, that other di- 
ſtinction between the attributes, which are term'd vital, and thoſe 
which we call moral. | - 


„„ Care. II. 
Of the incommunicable attributes of God: And, 


ſt 


Y this attribute I underſtand, that God is a moſt pure and 
ſpiritual being, free from all compoſition of parts, and in 
whom there can be no poſhble combination of any e or di- 
ſtinct powers. What is here ſaid concerning the ge of God, 
is agreeable to the doctrine of our church in her firſt article, 
which 1 ſhall therefore follow in my explication of this attribute, 
and whereby God is defin'd, a being wiuhout body, without parts, 

or paſſions. 1 7 
1. Vmpor Bopr. I have already prov'd the neceſſity of di- 
ſtinguiſhing berween thinking and corporeal beings, as importin 
in their own nature altogether. ſeparate and diſtinct ideas. God, 
conlider'd as a body; cannot therefore be intelligent: And the de- 
ſign of the article, I humbly conceive, is not to ſhew that God is 
incapable in any ſenſe of acting upon body; but that the eſſential 
perfections of his nature can neither reſult from any combination 
of material parts, nor any compoſition of body and mind acting 
in concert together: For this general reaſon, that all compound- 


ing 
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dently deſtroy the primary ideas of God, thoſe of independency 


and fel exiſtence. 


 Bes1Drs, if God be corporeal, his body either is of a finite, or 

of an infinite extent; if only of a finite extent, he is a limited 
being, and particularly in one of the moſt glorious perfections, 
which we attribute to the divine nature, that of power. For what- 


ever diſputes may ariſe concerning the action of ſpiritual beings, 


upon diſtant objects, yet it will be acknowledg'd, that bodies can- 
not of themſelves operate upon one another, but by contact; 


- which would exempt all beings, except thoſe, wherewith the cor- 
poreal deity is ſurrounded and circumſcrib'd, at leaſt from his im- 


mediate action. But if, on the other hand, God be corporeal, 
and have a body of infinite extent, then, according to the doctrine 
of Sp;mſa, which we have already obſerv'd the inconſiſtency of, 
the ſubſtance not only, of every particular human body, but of 
every other particular being in the material world, will be the pro- 
per and individual ſubſtance of God. „ DOITLS NDS 
Nerruxs, for this farther reaſon, can the perfections of the di- 


vine nature be ſuppos'd to reſult from any poſſible antecedent com- 


bination of matter and mind; that ſuch a combination muſt ei- 
ther have been form'd, by accident, or by deſign, or from ſome 
abſolute neceſſity in the nature of the thing, To ſuppoſe a union 
of matter and mind in God, by accident, dire&ly implies ſome 
cauſe of that accident, ſomething previous to what * — the 
nature of God; and who is not therefore in reſpect of ſuch a ſub- 
ſiſtence, a neceſſary, but a contingent being. To ſuppoſe the 


union of matter and mind in God to have been the effect of de- 


ſign, is, in the conſequence ly irrational, and implies, that 
God acted before Wes ee al perfectly God. re ſup- 
poſe, laſtly, that there was an abſolute neceſſity in the nature of 
the thing, for a union of matter and mind in God, is to ſuppoſe 
a neceſſity without any manner of proof, and whereof there is not 
the leaſt appearance of reaſon or probability; but which ſtill 
involves us in this clear contradiction, that God, conſider'd 


properly as God, and in a ſtate of perfection, would depend 


as to his exiſtence on two diſtin& principles concurring towards 
it, and, in the natural order of our ideas, antecedent, by way of 
cauſality, to it. Dr dein n eee 

2. Wiryour Parts. If God be incorporeal, it is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that he is without parts; for the proper notion we have 


of 


* 
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of body, and which diſtinguiſhes it from immaterial ſubſtance, is, 
that it is extended ſo as to have one part bounding upon another, 
and yet ſeparable from every other part ; and therefore the ſame 
arguments, which prove the incorporeity of God, prove him, by 
dire& implication, not to conſiſt of parts. It is, notwithſtanding, 
to be preſum'd, that the church in this article had ſome particu- 
lar reaſon for diſtinguiſhing between body and parts; probably, 
to expoſe the error of the Authropomorpbites wherewith igno— 
rant people are ſtill too apt to be impos d upon, in a ſtronger 
light. If what conſiſts of parts of the ſame kind, has ſomething 
evidently imperfect in it, thoſe parts being ſeparately conſiderd 
leſs a than the whole, and really * ſeparable from one ano- 
ther, and not convertible cither with the whole, or with one ano- 
ther, much more will the imperfection of ſuch a being appear from 
the variety of organical parts, and the many ſubordinate modifi- 
cations ſtill pre-requir'd to compoſe them. — 
V mult ſeek then for ſome other cauſe, why the ancient phi- 
loſophers ſo generally held the deity corporeal, than from the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy. I have obſerv'd before, that this error was 
favourable to Polytheiſm, and ſerves to give us the beſt account 
of its origin. The great wonder is, that no leſs an advocate for 
the chriſtian faith, than Tertullian , ſhould have aſſerted the cor- 
poreity of God in ſo expreſs terms. And tho? St. Auguſtin endea- 
vours to excuſe him, in ſaying, that by body he meant no more 
than ſubſtance in general; yet this apology does not ſeem to ariſe 
ſo much from any clear or ſolid foundation, as from the candour 
and piety of that good father. 1 33 
Wurx bodily parts therefore are attributed to God, as they fre- 
quently are both in ſacred writ, and our common manner of ſpeak- 
ing, we are to underſtand what is ſaid, not in a ſtrict and pro- 
per ſenſe, but by way of alluſion to the parts of a human body; 
the imperfection of our faculties at preſent, being ſuch, that we 
are forc'd to make uſe of ſenſible images and repreſentations to 
ſhadow out to us ſpiritual objects, and that we may expreſs our 
_ conceptions of them with greater clearneſs and facility to others. 
In condeſcenſion to this general defect of human nature, God is 
pleas'd to ſpeak of his attributes and operations to us, after the 


AS" 


F. Aquinas argues much to this effect in ſo clear a manner, that I ſhall tranſcribe his 
words. One compoſitum eft aliguid quod non convenit alicui ſuarum partium, & Sn in 
totis diſſimilium partium manifeſlum eſt. Nulla enim partium bominis eff homo. Wegus ali- 
' qua partium pedis eft pes. In toto verò fimilium partium lictt aliquid quod dicitur de toto, 
dicatur de parte.z ficut pars atris eſt ar, & aqua aque ; aliquid tamen dicitur de toto, quod 
non convent alicui par tium; non enim fi tota aqua eſt bicubita, & pars ejus. Sic igitur in 
omni compoſito eft aliquid, quod non eft ipſum. Prima pars ſumm. queſt. 3. art. 7. | 

1 Lib. adverſus Praxeam. 
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in a future ſtate, when thoſe particular ends proper to our preſent 
ſtate ceaſe, will 3 ſeparately ſubſiſt. e al 3258 


manner at leaſt, if not formally, contain'd in it. 


* 


manner of men. Thus to give us a more lively and ſtrong idea 


of his knowledge, he is repreſented as having eyes; of his power, 
as having hands; and of his een F, as fitting upon a throne, 
| where thouſands of thouſands ſtand before him; and ten thouſand © 
times ten thouſand miniſter unto him. Naked truth being too 
bright a form for us to contemplate, theſe metaphorical expreſſi- 
ons have a natural aptitude in them to forward our conceptions 
of the things, which they ſtand for ſo many ſenſible images of. 


3. Wiraour pass. Divines are not ſo generally agreed in ex- 


plaining this branch of the article, as in their explications of the 
two former branches. That paſſion, as it denotes,” according to; 


the proper import of the word, a ſtate of ſuffering, and any pain 


abſtracted and metaphyſical ſenſe, as denoting purely certain regu- 


lar motions of the will, without any real perturbation of mind; 


theſe men, I ſay, Are of opinion, that | paſſions, und er ſu ch an bg 


ceptation, may be attributed to God, without derogating from the 
perfection of his nature. They diſtinguiſh therefore in every hu- 
man paſſion, between the act of the ſoul and the commotion of 


the animal ſpirits, which in conſequence of the union between the 
body and the ſoul, ordinarily attends it. But there being no ſuch. 


union in God, there cannnot be for that reaſon. any ſuch conſe- 

quence of it; and therefore indeed even in man, that ſenſible diſ- 

border, which is obſerv'd ſo naturally to accompany his paſſion, is 
not to be conſider'd as properly and ſimply a paſſion in itſelf; but 
rather as an accidental occaſion of diſcovering the inward ſtate and 


temper of his mind, whereby many excellent ends of ſociety and 


religion are here ſerv'd ; but without which ſenſible diſorder, the 


action of the mind may ſtill be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt, and probably 


® - 


Ir it were derogatory to the honour of God to aſcribe. paſ- 
ſions ta. him in this ſenſe, why do we expreſs the motions of his 
will by the ſame names whereby we are agreed to expreſs human 
paſſions? If thoſe names convey no idea of operation in him to 


the mind, then the paſſions, or rather the affections (for that is f 


the ſofter term in our preſent ſenſe) which are expreſs d or repre- 
ſented by that idea, muſt have the ſame foundation in the divine 
nature with the other attributes of it, and be in ſome eminent 


Tas reapa why the ſchoolmen, deny'd paſſions in "this er 
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acceptation to God, and which I therefore preſume is not excluded 


an 
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ful or uneaſy ſenſation, cannot be attributed to God, is indeed | 
_ univerſally acknowledg d; but thoſe, who maintain that the paſſi- 
ons, improperly therefore ſo call'd, may be conſider d in a more 
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1 
in the article, proceeded from their adhering too tenaciouſty to the 


opinion of Ariſtortle, that all the paſſions ate ſeated originally itt 


Plreſſions. For what can be more congtuous to the perfectio 


the body, or the lowet and ſenſitive patt of the ſoul. But they 
might upon the leaſt examination have obſerv'd, notwithſtandi 
their profound regard in general for the philoſopher, that 15 
notion in this particular was very unphiloſophical. Nothing but 
the ſoul, whatever motions may be excited in the body, ot what- 
_ evet impreffions may be made upon it, can ptoperly ſuffer; hen 
we ſee any animal diſmember'd or cut in pieces, it is not the vio- 
lent agitation of the ſpirits or blood, that gives us the idea of pair), 
but our ſuppoſing it in ſome imperfe& manner at leaſt capable of 
thought. And if it be I that any being, but what thinks, 
' ſhould ſuffer, then tis abfard to attribute paſſions in a proper 
ſenſe to the body, under any modification whatever ; tho by ac- 
cident the body may be ar occafion of exciting or fottifying cer- 
tain ſenſations,” to which we give the name of paſſions, jp the 
Tut Hoiclt therefore, who ſeated the paſſions in the rational 
ſoul, argued in that reſpect more juſtly. than Ariſtorle and his fol- 
lowers; yet in ſuppoſing them at the ſame time contrary to tea- 
ſon, and inconſiſtent with the character of a wiſe man, they ar- 
gued no leſs weakly, tho after a manner more directly inconfiftent 
// T 0; IDE 
Bor are there then, in oppoſition to both theſe ertors, no tea - 
ſonable affections? Is it below the character of a rational being to 
have any motion of love towards itſelf, ro take complacency in irs 
_ own happineſs, or to exerciſe loving linaneſi, towards promoting 
the happineſs of other beings. In man, indeed, there is a mix- 
tute of impetfe&ion in all ſuch paſhons, which renders him paſ- 
ſive in a ſttiet ſeuſe, and therefore we cannot form a juſt notion 
concerning paſſion in God, from what happens on occalion of any 
paſſion in our ſelves: Yer ſo far as paſſion is only attended wi 
the idea of goodneſs or perfection, excluſive of every thing that 
denotes imperfection, why may we not with equal truth and piety, 
_ aſctibe it to God in the ſame ſenſe, that we do the primary attri- 
bates of his natute? For otherways itideed, when God expreſſes 
Himſelf in ſcripture, as to certain operations of his will, and calls 
them by the name of ſo many diſtin& paſſions, if they have no 
real foundation, the words whereby they are expreſs'd could not 
ſo juſtly be faid to convey à falſe idea, as no idea at all to the 


mind. [7 44.3 14 
— himſelf after ſuch a manner, the 


Zur had not God ex 
reaſon of the thing would have juſtify'd us in uſing the like ex- 
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equally: 
does he reward the one, and 


really ſubſiſt in him, and that he is therefore not ſtriftly a ſimple; 
ſerve the like diſtinction that was employ'd before, and conſidet 


\ 
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the divine nature, than to ſay, that God loves the creatures he 
has made, that he delights in doing good, and in the actions of 
'men, and thar he is a hater of iniquiry.. Is the will of God, 
o we ſuppoſe, perfectly indifferent in all theſe reſpects; or is he 
affected towards pious and wicked men? If he be, why 
iſh the other? His action cer= 
tainly, in theſe different diſtributions, according to our natural 
way of conceiving things, muſt follow ſome different corteſpond- 


ing motion in his will; why then, obſerving the diſtinction bes 
tween what is perfect, and what is defective in the paſſions, ſhould 


it be ſaid, that a man in a proper ſenſe loves or rejoices, but that 


God only loves and rejoices notionally, and as it were; 
Bur if the paſſions of love and joy may be truly and diſtinaly 
attributed to God, does not this infer that diſtin qualities ma 


but in ſome teſpect a complex being? In anſwer to this, we obs 


thoſe affections, to which we give the name of paſſions, in God; 
as we do his attributes of juſtice, goodneſs,” or (mercy, not as pro- 

ceeding from principles really diſtin& in his nature; but from a 
different manner, whereby the one ſimple, and undivided principle 
of it externally operates. So that whatever affections or attributes 


we conceive as pertaining to God, the difference between them 
does not formally lie in the ſubject, but in the diverſity of objects 
vhich it acts and terminates upon; and according to which we 


form to our ſelves diſtin, tho inadequate conceptions of it. See- 
ing we cannot in a ſimple and full view comprehend the divine 
Mines as one general act, we are forc'd to confider of it more 


particularly, as acting and diſplaying itſelf in variety of certaiti 


diiſtinct effects: As in ſurveying a uniform building, which the 


eye cannot take in all at once, we obſerve one part after another, 
by carrying the ſight this way and that way, backwards and for- 
wards upon it, T eat rule to us in contemplating or defining 
the divine attributes of any kind, is, that we ſhould be ſtrictiy 
careful io aſcribe nothing to God below the dignity of his nature, 
or which implies in it the leaſt i Ae 
Tus with reſpect to thoſe paſſions which ſeem to be attended 
with the greateſt imperſection; when God, for inſtance, is ſaid 
to be angry, we are to underſtand, that his conduct towards. 
thoſe who have offended him, is like that whereby men are 


apt to diſcover their reſentment or diſpleaſure, on any. me- 


ving provocation, towards one another. And tho' the paſſion 
of anger is ever attended in men with ſome real perturbation” of 


mind); yet when this paſſion is attributed to God, we are only to 


conſider 


. 
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conſider - it as an external appearance of ſome like commotion 
in him, but from which, ſo far as it imports the leaſt inquietude, 
or diſorder, the eternal perfection of his nature abſolutely ex- 
empts him, 14 REEL Ts 8 Fi es 
Ax ſo again when God is ſaid to have pity, and to be full of 
compaſſion, the meaning is, that he treats ſinners, eſpecially pe- 
nitent ſinners under the circumſtances of miſery and diſtreſs, af- 
ter the ſame manner we do perſons, in whoſe favour theſe paſſions 
ſenſible move and affect us. e 
Br the like analogy to what paſſes on ſuch occaſions with- 
in our ſelves, tho nothing, humanly ſpeaking, is more inconſiſt- 
ent with the idea of a being infinitely perfect, than grief and re- 
pentance; yet God is even ſaid to grieve and repent, when either 
What he commands is not executed, or what he has done is not 
attended with thoſe effects, which might in all reaſon, and the 
natural tendency of the thing, have been expected from it. Thus 
he is ſaid to have grievd, that he made man, and to have re- 
ted of the judgment denounced by him againſt Nineveb; it 
being a natural indication of grief among men, when what they 
had with much wiſdom deſign'd, does not ſucceed; and of repen- 
tance, when they find — 2 for altering thoſe meaſures, which 
they had before determin'd or propos d to purſuie. 
Tux will be leſs difficulty in accounting for thoſe other affe- 
ctions attributed to God, that imply in the nature of them leſs 
 imbecillity or defect; which I ſhall not therefore enter upon the 
articular enumeration of. A diſtinct application of what has been 
fad in general to them, and for which reaſon I have enlarg'd the 
more on this article, will be in ſome meaſure, I hope, ſufficient to 
forward and rectify our notions concerning them, after a manner 
more worthy of God, and more agreeable to the infinite perfecti- 
ons of his nature. ns. rn ET RET EGS3-as” 
I have hitherto conſider d the ſimplicity of God, chiefly as op- 
pos'd to all compoſition of material „and to all powers, that 
may be ſuppos d to reſult from a union of matter and mind. But 
this attribute is farther conſider'd by divines, as oppos'd to any 
conceivable powers or faculties really diſtinct in a being purely 
immaterial. For principles really diſtinct argue a like compoſition 
in a thinking being, that diſtinct parts do in a corporeal being, 
or diſtinct thoughts and motions in a being, ſuch as man, com- 
pos d both of body and ſpirit; and the ſame arguments lie againſt 
any poſſible compoſition in a ſelf- exiſtent, independent, and all 
perfect being, in all theſe reſpects. In our ſelves, it muſt be 
| | eng we do not only conceive certain diſtin& powers and qua- 
ities, but which are in their own nature really diline on 9 
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of their being ſeparable ex one another, and their ng 
the degrees of more or ee both! in different ſubjects, and at diffe- 
rent times in the ſame ſũ Thus one man has not only 
more re and . = another, 1 qualities are 
yet capable of being impair, as well as increas d, but than he has 
hümſclf with reſpect to the ſeveral 
ſion of ſomething merely accidental to him. From whirh cbH. 
deration St. Auguſtin argues yes very well, that a human ſoul, tho 
in compatiſon of body a ſimple being, yet is not abſolutely. ſo in 
the ſame ſenſe, „ ber to VR we attribute reed ſimplicity 


to God. 8 


To the eud we may have 8 more re jof idea of this attribure, the 
ſchools expreſs the divine effence by a pure and ſimple act; vhich 
does not only ſerve to give us a true, tho imperfe&t conception of 

the divine nature, but is highly agreeable to that definition, God 
was pleasd to make of himſelf to Moſes," I am that I am; than 
| which words, none that we know, or ate able to contrive; eau be 
more ſtrong or ſignificant to repreſent. this abſolute petfection of 
God; who was therefore in conformity to 9 . ts dehin'd by 
Plato, whom Juſtin Martyr repreſents as highly affected with the 
force of them to be ATTO MN, whereby this phi er did not on- 
ly intend, that God was a ſelf-exiſtent being, in contradiction to 


any cauſe of his exiſtence, but a bing oy the ſame, vi ih: | 
hatever. Ne 


22 


out compoſition of any diſtinct 
As to other diſtinctions of the r men, 5 — they 

poſe the ſimplicity of God to a kind of logical eompoſition, in 
Fe of being; ot to a mctaphyſical compoſition of exitence.and 
eſſence, of nature and perſon, of att and potentiality ; 1 ſhall wave the 
conſideration of them as tending rather to diſcover the force and 
ſubtlety of mind in profoundly learned and ——— En 
than to promote any real ends of piety, or to ex 
bute in particular, after a more clear and ——_— — * 
ee ee bit milder ome 2d. Yds; ad 
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; Cu. III. . 
Of the immutability God. 


IHE proof of this attribute naturally ariſes from what hay 
been aſſerted under the foregoing head, that God is a moſt 


* 


ſimple uncompounded eſſence, and from ſeveral paſſages beſore 
— his being abſolutely ſelf-exiſtent, and — put For 
every change muſt ariſe from ſome diſagreeing, or at leaſt diſtinct 
principle in the ubject of it, or elſe from ſome cauſe. external to 
its ſubject. The ſimplicity of God 1 him from any poſſible 
change in the former reſpect, and his ſelf-· exiſtence and indepen- 
dency in the latter. If we farther conſider God as the firſt cauſe, 
to which all other beings owe their origin, the impoſſibility of the 
leaſt change incident to him from any external cauſe, will ſtill be 
more evident. For what derives its exiſtence, and. co tly 
all its powers from any other being, can have no power of acting 
upon that being, but in conſequence, if that can poſſibly be ſup- 
prrdy oe wen A TUE Ad oy nol hey) 
Now for God to will any change in himſelf by virtue of any 
means whatever, neceſſarily implies, that ſuch a change muſt ei- 
ther be from better to worſe, from worſe to better, or from equal 


6 
no 


# 
. 


Bur tho 


of this attribute ſo properly, or with that force and evi- 

45 thoſe of the holy ſcriptures; ſome texts whereof I ſhall 
reaſon here tecite, but without conſidering them, ſeeing 
f di 


have _—_— 
of divine authority z which 
d 


A 


prov'd them divinely reveal'd, as having the fan- 

| Gon cantion, if there be any juſt oc- 
caſion ſor it, I deſire may be obſerv'd in reference to all the cita- 

by me from the inſpir'd writings, till I come to 

treat of them in the proper place. But to produce thoſe I pro- 

pos d on the preſent article, to expreſs the immutable nature of 
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| . . God, what forms of ſpeech could have been employ d more pow - 


erful 
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erful. or proper to this end, I may add of a more foblime Tan, 
than in the following paſſages With him is no variableneſs, nei> 
ther ſhadow of turning bs counſel flanderh faſt for ever, and 
the thoughts of his bears to all generations f. There are dwerſinies 
of operations, but it is the ſame God, that worketh all in all 4. The 
earth and the heavens, O Lord, ſhall periſh, but thei ſhale endure ; 
yea all of chen, ſhall wax old, , doth a garmem, as a veſtur 
| ſhalt thou change them, and they ſhall be chang'd;' but thou art the 
An and thy years ſhall have no end d. Theſe wprds, I acknowledge, 
were ſpoken by the pſalmiſt tically of Chriſt, and therefore 
ans war tc bir. lical writings to him ft; but cet+ 
| e reaſon of them; abſtracting from this conſideration, will 
re wally e eee ING 
ſpoct to the app ay of God x 
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Br: eternity 1 mean an infinite duration, which cenachal. che 

ginning, and will never have an end. 222 
with — all paſt duration, is evident from what has 
formerly prov d to belong to him, neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtence. A 
that he is eternal with 
dan ute ty Gap ns pee 
is iately co to ependency 
of any foreign power or cauſe; that may be conceiv'd capable of 
deſtroying his exiſtence. Rven thoſe 
paſſive principle, to be of itſelf eternally co-exiſtent with' God; 
yet — for that reaſon, however God _ be _—_— 
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o allow matter, tho“ 


hs or certain. of abi ry vai 
in making ſuch a farther ſuppoſition, which he may have 
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Bur, beſides that the power of God can in no reſpect be really 
_ diſtinguiſh'd from his eſſence, and that in our way of apprehending 
things, his power is rather an effect flowing from his eſſence, than 
the cauſe of it; upon neither of which accounts we can poſſibly 
conceive it employ'd to the deſtruction of his eſſence; beſides this 
Conſideration, I ſay, the ol mes which. prove God incapable of 
change, conſider d as a molt ſimple, and in general the moſt per- 
* | fe being, muſt be granted to hold ſtill ſtronger againſt a poſſi- 
5 bdiůlity of the total extinction of his being. 
FPrirr tho no attribute of God is more clearly demonſtrable; than 
„ that of his eternity; it muſt be confeſs'd, on the other hand, 
there are none of his attributes which we are leſs able to form any 
= . clear or diſtinct conceptions of our ſelves, or to explicate in a di- 
= - ſtin& manner to others,” For we cannot have an idea of eternal 
2» IN duration, without ſuppoſing a ſucceſſion of time; and ſucceſſion 
of time in a natural order of thinking, it is ſaid, maſt import 
ſome firſt moment, from which all future moments of it are de- 
riv'd: So that the common e againſt the eternity of the 
world, from an impoſſibility of eternal. ſucceſſive revolutions per- 
 form'd by the heayenly orbs, ſeems ly to lie in this way of 
conceiving it, againſt the eternity of God. For there can have 
been no moment in an eternal ſucceſſion, but what was once pre- 
ſent; andi if all che moments of it were once preſent, and one of 
them in order after another, which the nature of ſucceſſion ſup- 
„„ Te 1 will follow, that there was ſome one of them prior in 


ö is order, and to which therefore all the reſt were once future; 
0 which conſequence, if admitted, would wholly deſtroy the notion 
| of pan! as neceſſarily ſuppoſing a beginning of time in it. 
| Ir be on'd, there is ſome difficulty, in what is here ob- 


ee Pre eee 


tho we are certain, as 
de can be of any thing, that there is ſomething eternal; and that 
this character of eternity does more peculiarly, if not ſolely, as 
the ſchools commonly maintain, belong to the ſelf-exiſtent being: 
Tho indeed ſuppoſing ſpace, or matter eternal, this way of argu- 
ing woul, y hold againſt their being eternal; and ſince there 
muſt be ſomething, for that reaſon, in it, contrary to an ac- 
knowl a 4 truth, it ought not, according to a ſtanding! and re- 
ceivꝰd rule, to be admitted, tho we ſhould not be able to give a 
clear and diſtinct ſolution of any ſophiſm or error contain'd in it. 
It would be ſufficient to ſay in general, that if we are not able to 
comprehend what is infinite, this does not ariſe from the incom- 
fdr nature of it, conſider d in itſelf, but from the imper- 
ction of our faculties, which, comparatively, bear no manner 
of proportion to it. To ſuppoſe a finite being capable of com- 
—_— N £4 prehending 
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tions and properties, implies, in the nature of the thin 
ſomething more inconceivable, than that the eye of a man wong 3 
take in all the objects which ſurround, him, and which are diſpetr̃ gu - 
chroughout the whole. world, at once... Lo + *' 
All our reaſonings, upon the properties of infinite, being ina. ä 
d the terms wherein we ſpeak of them, muſt neceſſarily bs r 
dee. a - in eternal ran like talk xk e 
ing of more or fewer number of parts in b 
— erly ſpeaking, no determinate or 3 of a) LEES RE. 
3 Matter being infinitely diviſible, or upon ſuppoſition that ie 1 
is ſo, the leaſt atom contains as many parts, as G $9 mate: 2 
rial ſyſtem; and for the ſame reaſon the revolutions of days -t 
years, of the ſun and Saturn, ſuppoſing the world infinite in duration = 
would yet in their reſpective revolutions infer no inequality of time. 
Bur ſtill perhaps it may be ſaid, this is rather to evade, than 7 
to anſwer the argument, whereby it 7 that in order of fue 25 
ceſſion there m time prior to all the reſt; r 
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t be ſome moment o . | 2 
and then all the arguments for an eternal ſucceſſive duration,  _ <8 
may with equal reaſon be pretended to lie againſt an acknowledg'd „ 
truth, on the other ſide: And ſo the reaſons for and againſt an „5 
eternal being will hold equally good; from which nothing can bee 
concluded, but that we ought entirely to ſuſpend our judgment 
upon this article, and not determine any thing, one way or other, 
_ To which it is anſwer d, that this concluſion would hot hold 
good, tho' the arguments we propos d againſt an eternal ſucceſſive bo 

uration, ſhould really appear as ſtrong as thoſe, which. we rs 
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able to produce for it; becauſe the affirmative of the pena Bo; „„ ro 
ing clearly and demonſtratiyely. proy'd on our pait, what is urge 
for the negative, is only to be conſider'd as a mere objection, that LS 
- ought not to lie againſt an acknowledg'd truth; and conſequently. 
there is the ſtrongeſt "Ra hy" that the arguments alled gd on - 5 
that ſide, have ſomething in them at the bottom ſophiſtical or ern-ʒ--g 
roneous, tho? by reaſon of the infinite depth of the ſubject, and 
the ſcanty line, wherewith we meaſure it, tis impoſlible for us to 
Vrr we may perhaps be able in order to ſilence the ſceptick on he 
this head, to give a more particular anſwer to what was objected, 
by obſerving, that if the argument from eternal ſucceſſive durati e 
on, really prove ſome firſt moment in eternity, then to ſuppoſe 
a firſt moment, does not deſtroy, but is, after all, conſiſtent 
with the nature of eternity. On the other hand, if that argument 
do not really prove 4 firſt TROY, in eternity, then, which is 
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much more probable, it is certainly fallacious, and proves no- 
thing at all againſt us. In ſhort, tho we may not be able 
clearly to comprehend, how there could have been an eternal ſuc- 
ceſſive duration, vithout beginning of time; yet it is clear to the 
higheſt degree of demonſtration, that there muſt have been ſuch 
a duration, whether a beginning of time were neceſſary to the 
ſucceſſive moments of it, or not. VVV 
Wusar has been ſaid ſeems to give us at once a more eaſy and 
a more reaſonable account of the eternity of God, than the cele- 
| brated definition of Bos, which yet has ſo generally obtain'd 
among divines ; who, after him, to avoid the difficulties which 
are ſuppos d to attend the idea of ſucceſſive duration, when ap 
 plyd to God, have almoſt in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till 
late, eſpouſed a notion, attended with much greater dif- 
Tur ſuppoſe then that the eternity of God conſiſts in an indi- 
viſible point, which they otherways expreſs by an eternal mow; 
for indeed where the notions of men are perplex'd and confugd, 
their expreſſions will be naturally indiſtin& or obſcure. But this 
notion, we fay, fo far as we are capable of underſtanding the 
terms, wherein it is expreſs'd, implies a direct inconſiſtency, and 
utterly confounds the diſtinction between momentary and eternal: 
For it ſuppoſes God at the ſame inſtant of time co-exiſtent with 
all paſt, and all future moments of time, without their being at 
the ſame time co-exiſtent with him, or with one another; which 
we can form no poſſible conception of, notwithſtanding the di- 
ſtinction of things exiſting in eternity, conſider'd as a point, not 
together or confuſedly, but in that order, according to which they 
exiſt. A diſtinction *, which ſeems, the more we attend to it, 
rather to corroborate the contrary notion, than what it is advancd 
to explain; and from which we ſo naturally draw, upon ſuppoſi- 
tion of its being true, theſe or the like conſequences; that the 
world exiſted, before it was created; that the ſeveral revolutions 
of the planets, to aſcend no higher, are all abſolv d in the ſame 
Inſtant; that all mankind are contemporary, and the diſtinction 
of days, months, and years, not founded in ow real difference 
or menſuration of time, but only in our way of conceiving the 
To ſhew how incomprehenſible this definition of eternity is, 
thoſe, who oppoſe it, have farther argued from an impoſſibility of 
our conceiving, that the accompliſhment of a prophecy once pro- 
Ne N — Pony — 1.9 2; x — — en. r 
_ * Cum eternitate fimul exiflunt nen ed eo ordi ex- 
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mulg'd by God; and which is not to take place for ſeveral ages 
after, ſhould yet with reſpect to its accompliſhment actually c- 
exiſt with him at the very inſtant of its promulgation: For to 
ſay, that he actually co- exiſts with the accompliſhment of it, thoꝰ 
it is not itſelf yet actually accompliſh d, is to ſay, there may be 
in fact a relation, where there is one term of it only ſubſiſting. 
Bur were there no impropriety in aſſerting this, we add, that 
if a being, to which we attribure eternal duration, o- exiſt with 
ſucceſſive beings not confuſedly, but in order of their ſucceſſion, 
as is granted in the foregoing diſtinQion ; till it is impoſſible fot 
us to comprehend, how the duration of ſuch a being ſhould tior 


be ſucceſſive itſelf : For either there is ſome time before or after in 
the duration of it, or there is not; if there be, what we contend 
for is granted; if there be not, whatever things it co-exiſts with, 


it muſt neceſſarily co-exiſt with them, not ſeparately, or in a ſac 


ceſſive order, but all at once: For if it co-exiſts now with one 
thing, now with another, as they come ſucceſſively into being, it 
will have a relation to one thing after another, and the manner 
of its own exiſtence, or continuance iti being, can only be con! 
ceiv d according to the order of that relation. 
Wi cannot have a more clear idea of God, under the notion of 
an eternal being, than by conſidering him, as a being that was, 
and is, and is 10 come; that lroeth for ever and ever, and who, 
from everlaſting to everlaſting, is Cod. Which words, tho fat 
from importing any ſucceſſive change or motion in the divine be- 
ing, but rather expreſſing the fix d, permanent, and immoreable 
ſtate of his exiſtence; yet plainly imply, that there is no necefſi- 


and future moments of time; but only to have been preſent, and 
to continue for ever preſent, to all ſucceſſive periods and changes 
of time, without any change in himſelf, © 
Tux occaſion, upon which pious and learned men have been 
led to define the eternity of God, by an indiviſible point, ſeems to 
be this. To aſcribe paſt and future time to God, they thought, 
would at leaſt imply, that his being is mutable, that in the 125 
mer reſpe& it would ſuffer ſome kind of diminution, in the lat- 
ter receive ſome acceſhon, if not import a continued renovation, 
But where is there” any viſible ground for theſe or the like appre- 
henſions ? The reaſon of change in beings, is not from their ſuc- 
ceſſive duration, which denotes only an external reſpect to the 
time, wherein they exiſt, but from their acquiring new qualities 
and modifications of their proper ſubſtance, «hich they had not 
before, or their loſing thoſe, which they had. In relation to our 
ſelves, indeed, we E annex the idea of mutability to mo 


ty of conceiving him, at the ſame time co-exiſtent with all paſt 
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of our duration; yet whatever chang we ſuffer, they are not 
properly owing to the nature of our ion, conſider d abſtract- 
edly as ſuch, but to the manner of it; to that continual flux in 


the particles of our body, and thoſe more violent diſorders, which 


the members of it are ſubject to, or to the unequal temper and 


different qualities of our mind, from which we have few intervals 


entirely free. But were it not for the ſucceſſive modifications of 
our own being in one or other of theſe. reſpects, we ſhould ever 
continue and co-exiſt with the ſeveral periods of time, without re- 
ceiving any change, or any denomination from them, but what 
y external, and therefore incapable in any proper 
ſenſe of affecting us. „„ 
War is here obſerv'd muſt rather hold the ſtronger, with re- 
ſpect to the duration of God; if he be ſuppos'd to exiſt this mo- 


ment, or in any determinate period of time, wherein he did not 


exiſt before, it ariſes from hence, that the moment which now 


exiſts, had not an exiſtence ſooner; there is no change therefore 


in him, but only in the gradual progreſſion, if it may be calld a 
change, of time without him. 
Ir a ſucceſſion of time do of itſelf infer no change, with reſpect 
to a being, exiſting in time, much leſs does it infer a continued 
extinction or renovation of ſuch a being. And tho? it has been 
commonly maintain'd, that the act of God, whereby he is con- 
cciv'd to preſerve all created beings in their proper ſtate, is really 
a continued creation of them: Yet this notion did not ariſe from 
hence, that it is impoſſible, in the nature of the thing, for any 
being, except it ſhould be every moment created anew, to have a 
ſucceſſive duration; but becauſe no creature can ſubſiſt one mo- 
ment without the immediate continued action of God. A ſucceſ- 
ſion of time then, even in reference to the creatures, does not 
ſuppoſe a ſucceſſion of being, conſider d abſtractedly from the 
fluid parts, or alterative qualities of it, but wor Son the conſi- 
deration, that they are impotent and 5 5 A 
T xxx is another reaſon, upon which divines may be ſuppog'd, 


to have more readily given into the notion I have been examining ; 


they thought, perhaps, according to Arifozle's definition * of time, 
there could be no time without ſucceſſive motion, whereby it is to 
be meaſur'd. It is certain the authority of this philoſopher, had 
a great influence towards eſtabliſhing many errors in thoſe ages of 
the chriſtian world, which paid, for the moſt part, an implicit de- 
ference to it; tho! it is pr his definition of time, in 


„ 


lar, was not intended by him in a ſenſe ſtritly philoſophical, but 
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only in a popular ſenſe, with regard to the periodical revolutions 
of De heavenly bodies, cal of the ſun, or the variety and 
progteſſive change of the ſeaſons. WE BRED 
Bur what: account. then, upon their own principles, could the 
followers of Ariſtotle, who believ'd the ſeriptures, give concerning 
the diſtribution of time into day and night before the formation of 
the | heavens, which was the work of the ſecond day, or of the 
celeſtial orbs, particularly the ſun,” which was the work of the 
fourth day? Will they ſay, that before the ſcond'or fourth day, 
or during the ſpace, the ſun ſtood ſtill in'the BS Foſhua, 
there was properly no time or ſucceſſive duration, but that the 
firſt or the ſecond following days were not really diſtinguiſhable 
from eternity, and that Joſhua purſu'd and conquer d his enemies 
in an indiviſible point of duration? Or ſuppoſing there were really 
no material being, and conſequently in a ſtrict Kale no motion in 
the world, could it be ſaid, that a thinking being, that regularly 
purſues a train of thoughts, would not really exiſt, by way of ſue- 
ceſſive duration in time, as now that time, according to popular 
eſtimation, is calculated from motion? Again, if God ſhould think 
fit to annihilate this world, and create another, is any man capa- 
ble of aſſerting, that the ſpace or interval between the one and 
the other — 15 would be eternal? I only propoſe. theſe things 
by way of queſtion; and tis impoſſible for thoſe, who ſuppoſe 
time, as it denotes a ſucceſſive continuance, to depend on motion, 
ee anſwer to ſuch enquiries, or to any one. of 
them. . 3 3 
I have endeavour'd in the beſt manner I could, to ſtate the true 
notion concerning this divine attribute of eternity: But ſtill we 
muſt have recourſe to the ſcriptures for thoſe rich and noble ex- 
preſſions, which give us.the*moſt juſt and lively-1dea of it. For 
at the ſame time, they repreſent it to the mind inthe cleareſt light, 
they have an irreſiſtible Ewa to excite the moſt pious and 4 
ſenſationt in he heart. 1 eee 16 3 
Tur royal pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of this divine attribute, expreſſes 
himſel Fafter a manner, agreeable to the light which ſhines through- 
out all his devotional compoſures, and the flame, which animates 
them. Before the mountams were brought forth, or ever. thou hadſt' 
form'd the earth and the world, even from everlaſting to everlaſting, 
thou art God. A thouſand years in thy ſight are but as yeſterday, 
whey it is paſs d, and as a watch in the 'mght * 1 0 0 0 


Tuxxx are ſeveral paſſages in the prophet [faiah:co cerning chis 
attribute, ſuitable to that ſublimity of thought, and force of ex- 
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88 Of the Arraisurzs of GOD. Book IL 
eſſion, which diſtinguiſh that prophet. Hoſt thou not known? 
thou not heard ? that the everlaſimg God the Lord, the creator 
of the ends of the earth, famteth nut. Thus ſanh the Lord, I am 
the fir, and I am the laſt,” and beſides me there it no God F. Thus 
faith the high and hfty one, who mhabueth eterniy +. To which 
I ſhall only add two texts out of the New Teſtament, the firſt from 
the Revelations, wherein God is alſo tepreſented, as (| 
ſelf of his eternal duration. I am alpha and omega, the beginning 
and ending, ſaith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which 1 
to come. The latter from the ſecond epiſtle of St. Perer. One 
day is with the Lord, as a thouſand years, and a thouſand years, as 
_ 7 rather mention this text, becauſe it has been urg'd on the 
| Other ſide, to prove that the eternity of God excludes the idea of 
ſucceſſive duration. But this is advanc'd without grounds: For 
the apoſtle is not here ſpeaking, as if there were no difference be- 
tween a thouſand years, and one day, vith reſpect to the duration 
of God, conſider'd in itſelf; but with reſpect to his duration com- 
pat'd to that of man: Tho' if the words were to be underſtood ab- 
lutely concerning the duration of God, they would by no means 
prove what they are alledg d for, becauſe ſucceſſion of time is 
| equally imported in the duration of one day, as in that of a thou- 


e Garn d 14 
Of the immenſity of God. 

Vs xy attribute of God is attended with an idea of infi- 
nite perfection; but infinity is in a more peculiar man- 
ner conſider'd by divines, with reference to his eternal exiſt- 
ence, and his immenſity. In the former reſpe& there was no time, 
nor any duration, we can conceive, prior to time, when he was 
not; and in the latter reſpe&, there is no place, and I will add, 
for the reaſons I ſhall in the ſequel produce, any imaginable ſpace, 

| Wherein he x not. 8 ak oy 
1. Ir there be any place, where God is not, his being is of - 
limited extent; we are forc'd here to ſpeak according to common 
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apprehenſion, and conſequently his operations will be ſo too. If 
3 for inſtance, any nga the world. from which God is 
excluded, as to his eſſence, by whatever cauſe he is ſo excluded, ä 
by the ſame cauſe he is reſtrain'd from acting without thoſe bounds. ö , 
For ſince neither the power, nor any other attribute of God, is 1 Oe 
really diſtinguiſh'd from his eſſence, but only in our manner of 
conceiving it; wherever he acts, his action mult neceſſarily be im- 
mediate; or, in other words, he cannot any where act, but where 

| he really and eſſentially is; and conſequently, *whatever being fills 
the | ay from which he is excluded, it muſt be abſolutely inde- 
pen nt of his action; which, if admitted, would not only de- 

oy the notion of a moſt perfe& being in general, but of a firſt 


cauſe, from which all other beings are deriv'd. JJ. 
War I intend, in other words, is, that ſuppoſing: every 
thing created by God, his eſſence of neceſſity mult have always 
been, and muſt always continue to be, of the ſame extent with : io” . 
the whole creation ; to ſuppoſe him excluded from any part of it, BE — 
is to ſuppoſe ſuch a part to be created, and yet not to be created | = 
by his gitiee) cl 4 gd 20ite be; pare det ces 3D Ag 
Ir it be urg'd, that we cannot ſtill conclude from this argu- 


FI 


ment the immenſity of God in an abſolute ſenſe, and that it only 
proves, of whatever extent we may ſuppoſe the creation, whether 
of things viſible or inviſible, there we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the 
immediate preſence and action of the creator; I anſwer, that 
what has been ſaid, tho it does not directly prove the immenſity of 
God in an abſolute ſenſe, or beyond the ſcene of his operations, 
yet it leads to the proof of it by an eaſy and obvious deduction. 
21. For the ſame power of God, which created the world, what- 
ever aſſignable extent we give it, might, if he had thought fit, 
have given it a farther extent; there being no previous cauſe re- 
uir'd to the production of things, but his ſole and arbitrary will, 
there can be no reaſon, why his will might not 228 every 
where in infinite ſpace, as well as any = ak or why he might not 
to infinity, ſo far as we are able to conceive what is infinite, have 
ſtill added more and more worlds to the preſent ſyſtem, 
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Ir God be not without the world, as well as in it, his eſſence, 

and conſequently his power, which is inſeparable from it, woul ee 

be terminated by the world, and it would be impoſſible, upon this „ 
ſuppoſition, that there ſhould be any more creatures produc'd in 1 
the extt amundane ſpace, if there really be any ſuch ; if there be not, . 1 20 
and the creation, as ſome philoſophers hold, conſiſts of an infi- „ 
- Nite plenitude, then the immenſity of God mult. neceſſarily be = 
commenſurate to it, and ſo eſtabliſſi d, as was before obſerv'd, by 

a more direct proof. 5 . 
1 Bur 
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Bur when we argue with thoſe, who do not believe a plenum, 
why ſhould it be more impoſſible for God to produce a greater 
number of creatures in ſpace, than it was originally impoſſible for 
him, to produce any? Such an impoſlibility muſt either ariſe from 
without or within himſelf: It cannot ariſe in rhe latter reſpect, 
becauſe there is nothing more requir'd in him to operate than to 
will; and from without there is nothing more to oppoſe his will, 
or hinder the execution of it, than when the things which actually 
exiſt, were firſt created. From whence divines have piouſſy con- 
cluded, that God is in a ſenſe every where, and yet no where; 
every here in relation to place, but no where contain'd or cir- 
cumſcribd by place; that, what makes, being of a greater ex- 
tent, than what is made, the world may more properly be ſaid to 
be in God, than God in the world; and that he is eſſentially in 
the extramundane ſpaces after the ſame manner he was in ſpace, 
before this mandane ſyſtem was in being: So that he can by vir- 
tue of the ſame power, which originally effected the creation, 
produce with the greateſt facility, and in an inſtant, as many 
worlds as he pleaſes, and, if that be a poſſible conception, to 
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infinity. c 8 eit i. 
0 Fol after all, infinity, whether with reſpe& to the eternal dura- 
tion, or immenſity of God, is not directly a poſitive idea, but only 
a negation of any defect or want of his power, in a courſe of conti- 
nual progreſſion, which the mind can never come to the end of; 
it being impoſſible that what is finite ſhould have a conception 
commenſurate to what is infinite, as that the thing contain'd ſhould 
de of the ſame extent or dimenſion, with the thing containing. 
But this is no more an argument to overthrow the proofs of an 
immenſe, than thoſe of an eternal being, as will appear from the 
ſame reaſons urg'd by me in treating of that attribute, and which 
need not therefore be repeated. I ſhall only add this reflection in 
reference to both theſe attributes; that it is ſtrange, and contrary 
to the eſtabliſſid rules of reaſoning in other caſes, that the atheiſt 
ſhould. urge our incapacity of conceiving what is infinite againſt 
the thing itſelf, when upon ſuppoſition there is ſomething infinite, 
it really muſt be inconceiveabmeeQ... e 
VNxrrurx is it neceſſary, ſo long as we believe the thing, to de- 
termine too curiouſly, or with too definitive an air, concerning the 
manner of the divine omnipreſence: And yet to give us a more 
diſtin& conception of what we cannot conceive adequately, divines, 
in 2 of this attribute, have agreed to repreſent God as 

preſent with reſpect to his eſſence, his power, and his know- 
ledge; tho in effect the two latter conſiderations reſolve into the 


former, and do not denote any real difference in the manner of | 
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God's 
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Gods omnipreſence, but only in the external manifeſtation of it: 


His attributes, as we, Have proy'd,. not deing ſeparable frgm-his/eſ- + | 
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We are from theſe expreſſions only to,apprehend the divine nature, 


" as exerting itſelf in acts of knowledge, and operating with re 
o whatever exiſts, or may have a poſfible exiſtence, ITY 
more particularly as an object of the divine un 
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ent by the effects of his power or fayour, hether in heaven, or 
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| AxD fo. again, when v conceive God as more peculiarly pre- . 


in places more immediately appointed to his ſolemn worſhip..and * 


ſervice, the meaning is, that notwithſtandingc he is eſſentially pre- 


ſent in all places; yet, for reaſons which we are not wholly inca- 


pable of accounting for our ſelves, he chooſes to manifeſt theſe 
effects in ſome places, rather than in others: So that even when 


* 


ve condeive him ſeated in the throne of his glory, if we,appre- 0 


5 


hend him preſent to the holy a 
his kingdom, in any other ſenſe, t 
immediate appearance of his Majeſty, at the fame time we; endea- 
vour to exalt aud magnify his greatneſs „ve evidefttly* detract 
froni it. | | 251 2 75 FE 4 * od * £ 1 * 3 * Fe 
Tuxsx ſentiments concerning the immenſity of God, are highly 


0 


agreeable to what is ſpoken of it in the following, and ſeveral 


other paſſeges — nn ̃ int Lo. 
. Hs is every where preſent by his power. He worketh ſigns 


and wonders in heaven and in earth, and-calleth thoſe things that be 


not, as though they were. He is a God of thervalleys, and not 
only of the bills ft. When his word. goeth forth out of his month, 
it ſhall not return unto him void; but it ſhall accampliſb that which 
he pleaſeth, and it ſhall proſper in the thing whereto he ſendeth it; 


at he. hath thought, ſo. ſhall ir come to paſs, and as he bath pur- 


pos d, ſo ſhall iu ſtand; and what his ſoul deſireth, even that he 
6 7 ˙ mm Þ HOT FaTEIN A C 5 ri] 
2. He is every where preſent, by his knowledge. To the texts 
already cited, concerning this attribute, I ſhall” only add theſe 
that follow. Known unto God are all his works from the beginning 
f the world“. 
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Neither is there any creature, that is not manifeſt © 
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are naked and open uno the eyes ef bin, 


with whom we have ts do. He declareth the. end from the begin- 


ning, and from ancient times the things, that are not yet dime f. Shall 


the thing fram d, ſay of him that fram'd it, He bath no under- 


flanding +? He that planted the ear, all he not bear ? He that 
formd the eye, ſhall be nos ſee? He that teacherb\wian_ knowledge, 
ſhall he not know ** ? lu which latter texts the infinite knowledge 
of God is not only ſuppos d, but prov'd upon theſe philoſophical 
and unanſwerable principles; that whatever power or {ation 
there is in the effect, it muſt be emitently contain d in the cauſe 
and if the cauſe be intelligent, ſuch 


neceſſity be intelligible to it, in all' the operations of them. 


= . God is every where, according” to the ſcriptures, eſſentially 
pron He filleth all in all ff. f 1 


He is a God at hand, and not 
a God afar off ff. Whither ſhall I go, ſays holy Davitl, from thy 


ſpirit, ' O'Lord; or whither fhall I flee from thy preſence? If I af + 
into heaven, thou. art there; if I make my bed in hell, be- 


cend 
hold thou art there * Do nos fill heaven and earth, ſaith ube 


Lord +? 4 4 | » WS ”"M "FRA . 
4. Ir appears farther from the holy ſcriptures, that che real or 
eſſential preſence of God, is not according to the opinion of YVorflins 
and Curcellews, any ways circumſcrib'd definitly or indefinitly within 

the confines of heaven, but is truly 


beyond the extent of all created 
beings, viſible and inviſible. be heaven, and heaven of heaven, 


cannot contain thee, O God t. He is high, in this perfection, as 


heaven j deeper than bell; the meaſure thereof is longer than the 
earth, and broader than the ſea . His glory, with 


above the heavens. The argument therefore of St. Stephen, How- 


ſoever the moſt high dwelleth not in temples made winh hands tt, 
equally holds againſt our ſuppoſing his eſſence terminated by this 

of things, created by him, 
what extent ſoever our minds, by continual addition, may be ca- 


glorious and magnificent 


pable of giving it. i 1 
Bur, taking it for granted, that God is 
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er and perfection muſt of 


rich reſpe& to 
the infinite plenitude of his being, in a ſtrict and literal ſenſe, is 


every where eſſentially 

eſent, and in that boundleſs extent of being, which has been af- 
ſerted, how ſhall we be able ſtill to conceive, or define the man- 
ner of his omnipreſence, which I here conſider only as a diffe- 
rent term to expreſs his immenſity? For whether we conſider 
God, as an immenſe being, under the notion of an indiviſible 
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Tuxsx are the objections en 
and they appear at leaſt to have ſome reaſonable foundation againſt 
every point of the 


ſpeak of it, we are 


ſenſible image, or appearance whatever: Upon which account are 
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point, or, according to the common illuſtration, of a centre that 
is every where, but whoſe circumferepce is no where; or, on the 
other „ by way of infinite extenſion; we are preſs'd on both 


ſides with difficulties, that appear inſupetable, and which perſons 
of the greateſt force and p 


; ore wo Þ . & 725 4 + a 8 ; _ % 4 8 ys E N 
I' . To repreſent the immenſe being under the notion of an in- 


leaves the mind as much, or rather more, in the dark, than if no 
repreſentation had been made, concerning the mannet of his om- 
nipreſence, at all: Beſides that this notion ſeems nighty to detract 

of the divide. 


ty and holin 
e molt capacious and compre- 


from the EY: che unity, the 


or imaginary. It repreſents the divine eſſence whole and entire in 


every point, and yet but one individual eſſence, without multipli- 
cation, in all points: From which ſome haye farther inferr'd, that 


it tends to confound all diſtinction between God and the creatures ; 
for if there be no imaginable point where the givine eſſente is not 


whole and entire, every thing, as they conceive, which we ſee, or 


that exiſts any where in place, ' muſt be reputed the divine eſſence: 
Laſtly, they think this notion alrogether inconſiſtent with the cha- 


ractet of a moſt pure and holy being, as it ſuppoſes God, in re- 


ard to his eſſence, equally preſent in clean and impure ſubjects, in 
3 good men, in angels and devils. an — 9 2 


„ "which have been corftaotly urg'd, 


this notion of God's being every where, and in 
univerſe, eſſentially, and individually preſent. © +7 4 *h 
Lr us ſee whether, in anſwer to what is here advanc'd,» we 


may be capable of giving any reaſonable ſolution, tho without de- 


termining any thing too poſitively on fo very difficult a ſubject. 
"Ix general we may obſerve, that what has been faid, proceeds 
from a natural incapacity we are under, of having any ſimple or 
abſtract idea of incorporeal ſabſtance : For which reaſon when we 
ore'd to make uſe of improper and figurative 
allaſtons, and to exprefs our ſelves'in terms deriv'd from ſenſible 
objects ;- this naturally leads us to apply fuch properties, as we ob- 
ſerve in thoſe . wd to things, which are really in 
and their abſtract" ideas, incapable of being repreſented by any 
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| tration of mind have od them- 
ſelves incapable of accounting for, upon any elear and diſtinet 
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moſt Iimitred of all beings, real 


y in themſelves, 
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92 Ofthe Arzaiwunys of GOD. _ Boon I. 
theſe declarations of the holy, penmen in ſcripture ; that, God 15 
| great, and we know him not; touching the almighty, we cannot find 
Him out 10 perfection “. n we ſpeak, of him, we cannot order 


our ſpeech 7 reaſon of darkneſs : ſuch knowledge is too wonderful 
for us, it is high, we cannot attain unis im f. Which words of the 
plalmiſt, we may remark, are not ſpoken concerning the divine 
erfections in general, but with a particular reſpe& to this attri- 

54 Hi, 4 gr * „ * 1 
IT is for want then of pute, and perfectly fimpl ideas, that- 
when ve conceive the immenſe God, either under : notion of 
an indiviſible point, or an infinitely extended being, we reaſon 

1 differently concerning the manner gf his preſence, as we would do 
1 concerning the leaſt particle, or the widel and moſt extended bulk 
of matter; yet it will by no means follow, that where there is ſome | 

9 imperfect or conceivable reſemblance of one thing to another, our 
cCeoncluſions in attributing the ſame real properties to them, are 
juſt of allowable, ' 1 tg 


- Bur to anſwer more particularly to what has been objected; it 
|; is ſaid not to imply any expreſs contradiction, that the divine eſ- 
. 3 ſence ſhould be whole and entire in every point, and yet be but 
; one and the-ſelf-ſarhe being, without multiplication, in all points: 
| This way of reaſoning is allow'd to hold certainly and demon- 
ſtratively good, with Air va to corporeal ſubſtance, which con- 
ſiſts of kae and ſeparable parts, and therefore it is invincibly ap- 
-ply'd to overthrow the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; but when 
1 is form'd upon our ideas of incorporeal ſubſtance, which is indi- 


* 


7 Tv viſible, without parts, and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, without any intelli- 
„ gible points, it is altogether inconcluſive; as proceeding from an 
1 impropriety of expreſſion, which. we are neceſſitated to employ, and 

. not from the real nature of the thing. ag] 


Fon that it cannot proceed from the nature of the thing, is ar- 
gued from the impoſſibility of. conceiving how an immaterial ſub- 
Place ſhould be other ways united to, or co- exiſtent with corpo- 
real ſubſtance, than by being all and entire in every part of it. | 
Either immaterial ſubſtance muſt be whole and entire with every 
part of the corporeal ſubſtance it has an immediate communication 

with, or elſe it muſt only be united to it part by part; fo that 

their ſeveral parts ſhall be equally co- extended. But this is to con- 
found the notion of extended, and unextended ſubſtance, and 
to _ that diviſible, which is confeſſedly in its own nature in- 
diviſible. _ ns | 41 aſk 
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the reaſon holds 


greater force, in relpect tc chat moſt pure and infinite being, whoſe 


nature implies the moſt perfect lmpliciry, and who. may be. ſaid, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and without a figure, to be al in all. 


1 
® 5 - . 


141 


Ir is farther neply'd to the ſecond article of what was objected, 
that to oppoſe the immenſity of God to conſiſt in a point, | 
not in the ſeaſt 


- - 


his creaggres., If there were any force in the a 
| other h „ it would prove too much. This er might 
be drawn clearly from it, that whereyer any created being is, there 


the divine being is excluded, and that God therefore is no where 


ſible ereature a proper object of worſhip,. there being no aſſignable 
E vherever we turn our eyes, but where God is eſſentially pre- 


ent; it is ſaid, this inference is falſe ; idolatry conſiſts, in tranſ- 


ch ä rſhip we owe to God, upon ſuch things 
. ate hy nature no God 


ings to. be creatures, we by that very act confeſs to be no Gods; 
they are not our eyes which terminate the object of our worſhip, 


— 7 


ng that honour and 


but our thoughts; and while we ſeparate in our thoughts, the idea, 
of the inviſible God from the things that are ſeen, as of neceſlity 
diſtinguiſhing between the creator and the crea-, | 
tures, where can there be any formal, or indeed imaginable grounds. 
This notion, on the other hand, 


de muſt do by 
ſor the charge of idolatry. 


bY 


ſeems ſo far from leading to an. idolatrous worſhip, that it is impoſ- 
ſible, conſiſtently with it, either for men to worſhip any corporeal 
being, as God, or to ſuppoſe the divine nature capable 


extended 


of e by any corporeal image. 

To the 
the purity and holineſs of God, it may be anſwer'd, that thoſe 
who urge it, proceed upon a ſuppoſition, as if God were preſent 
with his creatures by way of corporeal contact, and from which 
he might be capable of ſuffering ſome pollution: Inferences , 
wholly proceeding from the groſs illuſions of ſenſe! For if we con- 
ſult * and argue from the ſimplicity of the divine nature, 
| how is it poſſible that the different modifications of other beings, 
after what manner ſoever God may be preſent with them, ſhould 
effect the leaſt change, or any new modification in himſelf 2 Tho 
as to ſenſible objects, notwithſtanding, ſince the fall, they are 
here upon earth in a ſtate of . yet confider'd in — 
1 . B elves, 


ion be juſt, in reſpect to the ſoul of man, 
ly good in both caſes; it will fill, hold with 5 


tend to confound the diſtinction between God and | 
t on the 


really preſent in the world, but only in ſpace. As to a farther in- 
cidental charge brought againſt the notion of immenſity, which 
we are examining, that it leads to idolatry, by making every vi- 


„ and which, by ſuppoſing all viſible be- 


alt part of the obj ection, hic was thought Fo affect 8 


x a 
y 8 +. 
OOF 
* * 


* 


ſve and ang oe che reporrs bf aſe and imaginarion 


to be in them, is in reality nothing; and conſequen 
ever preſent with a litiner, can have no union with 


Pears more agreeable, than the former, to the di 
not rake upon me to charge the former eirtzer with” dy, 


atsother, there 
| whole * 2 a part, and a part 0 Te or 4 


10' others, as they are able to form in their minds in either ref 
more clear and diſtin& apprehenſions; or accor 


e of 0s N N , 


vally pure. As to immaterial ſubſtances, ſimply — 
285 „they too are naturally pure and good. Sin, which is 
1 poſitive, but a mere Es oy of the rectitude which ought _ 
God, h. 
from ir. But then kn! ap 
ibly receive any contamination from it. n, 

125 I, on the Aae hand, ve conceive the ubic by." 
vine eſſence, after the manner of ſomething infinitely extended; 
it will be very hard for us to ſeparate the idea of diviſibliſity fron 


that of extenſion.” But this, 1 is faid, is only a difficulty ing 


from' an incapacity of expreſſing vur ſelves, A than by 
ſenſible repr = Ne that b by a clear and ab- 
ſtract idea 5 — ſeparable parts, and I may add, without fi 


even which we know by ae: and convincing prooks, to be 5 5 


cher figur'd nor diviſible. 218 J 


Vr tho this notion eee the er . of God, 7 


vine nature, and attended with fewer and leſa difficyl 


with impiety. All I eontend for, is, that the — od 
being capable of a dire& proof, and neirher of theſe methods, in 
the opinion of ſeveral learned men, neceſſarily i implying a' cots 
tradiction, nor * any real repugnancy at the ba. to one 

no ſuch thing in 4 pure Ae . 


iliry either of multiplieation or ogg men are ar more. 
ibetty to determine themſelves, without prefcribing. magiſterially 


(for there is 
no article of religion, upon which a fupern t is more ne- 


atural li 
ceſſary to direct all men) as God may deal Leeni ta them che 


9 * 


— or ef ee 45 whe 10 will 
how - 


— ater ry 
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or a being that exiſts by an abſolute n 


a ſelf-exiſtent bein 


. — unity of the Anne, whith-have been 
dani moſt ſolid 'and*<onclufive; / And), 
r. To prove the unity of the divine nature, it landet ee 
monly ur d, i 


ſe more Gods than one, with - 
un not to ſay on the occaſion» we Are pto· 
igh probability of diſoord between 
; he Arie mate exchides | every: 
or, on any poſſible: ſuppoſition, import the 
muſt neceſſarily be incident to ar 
we now 


leaſt debe; which 
one of the deities, . 


2 certain number of other being, and to endow them with: cer- 
rain peculiar powers and faculties For ſince theſe are arbitrary 
eſſects of goodiieſs, and depend on the ſole will 


eee ware 
concerning bo 


2 and who has 
hey will operate exter- 
begin their o n, and 


—— RW 


d in ic. Ad then a plutality of Gods, hence it 
is i wr nw iv ay very reaſonably be conceiv'd to oppoſe the de · 
ſigh, and the action of one another; from vhich no ex- 


eateſt confufion and diſturbance 
themſelves caddie: ded to follow, C ces, 
which are neither reconcil ich the infinite E or perſect 
happineſs of the divine aue, mer indeed with e perfeions of 
it in general. VER OILS ene 
To this it is ſaid, that 
s think and deſign the 


ternal effect at all, but only = 


thing, and execute it the ſame 
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offer'dd beſute 
iin proofiof this atcribure;>from-the idea of God, conliderd-as 


a che iaderrocebat ——— 
t, ſhall Here conſider only the fbrut of thoſe ocheb 


a conceſſion of theit: 
number, ſhould reſolve vo act externally to create;/ for inſtace, 


and pleaſure. 
of the creator, wichout-any other antecedent cauſe: 4 


y be may _ 


beings equally and infinicely perfect will 5 


viſdom and juſtice, goodneſs and holineſs. In none of which 


free agent, when referr'd' to. God, is of leſß force to thoſe, ho- 
he is always under a neceſſity of 


* 
& 
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founded in probable reaſons, that there is not ſo much as a poſ- 


ſible foundation for them. 


* 


ſolutions of moral agents, not with reſpect to thoſe of free agents, 
conſider'd ſimply as ſuch, thoſe reſolutions, I mean, which might 


Bur this argument, we ſay, holds only with reſpect to the re- 


or might not have been form'd, and executed, without any im- 


putation injurious to thoſe moral ions of the divine being, 


18 

ings in it, or to create them at the time, 
in they were originally form'd, anid, 
| | „„ TOME e113 no 


Vrr it muſt be acknowledg'd this diſtinction of a moral and a: 


or according to the order w 
do at preſent ſubſiſt. 


believe, that notwithſtanding the wee freedom of his choice, 

doing what is beſt to be done, 
and in the beſt manner: And if he can only act, as infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs direct, then ſuppoſing more Gods than one, 


and all of them inſinitely wiſe and good, they mult ſtill will the 
ſame thing, and deſign the ſame method of executing it. 


- Bur to this it is anſwer d again, that the queſtion is not, whe- 


cher if an all perfect being once determin d to act, ſhould purſue 
the beſt and wiſeſt meaſures in conducting 


ther there be any thing antecedently to his on free and imme- 


diate volition, that ſhould induce him to act at all. If there be 


i 


any ſuch antecedent motive, then all the acts of his 


neceſſary, and the world could not have been created at any other 


time, nor the ſeveral ſpecies of beings in it have been more or 
leſs than they are. In ſhort, no diſpoſition or event of providence 


could have happen'd otherways, than it actually has happen'd. 


There could be no ſuch thing, conſequently, as an act of pure fa- 
vour, or good pleaſure, or 2 grace in God, but only . ace 
flowing from an abſolute 8 fitneſs. and congruity; which 
is to deſtroy the diſtinction of his wiſdom and goodneſs, and to 
make him a neceſſary agent, in the emanations of that very attri- 


* 
* 


bute, which in the nature and our common notions of it, and I 


may add, in the terms it is N of in holy writ, implies the 
moſt perfect freedom imaginable, from any previous impelling 
cauſe. Upon this ſuppoſition, neither the creation nor the re- 


demption of the world could have been an act of grace, but con- 
ſider' d in reference to God, ſtrictly, and in a proper ſenſe, of debt: 


Not indeed from any merit of man, but from the eternal and eſ- 


ſential rectitude of the divine nature. If there be, on the other 


hand, no antecedent motive, which determines God to act, bur 


pleaſure, then che argument froma 
ef different wills and deſigns in, dif ret: Wang 
| will ſtill hold good. 


* 


12717 0 | | 
Ao run argument for-the ubity, is taken from the immenſity 3 
of God; and the firengih of it ſ to lie in this, chat we cat» ä 
not ſuppoſe two or more beings every whete: preſent, or perfectf ix 
ig the —_ Wei hw Con eed 18pPp 0 gp — „ 1 
| time. —— Le CW 
immaterial ſubſtance in place, we reaſon upon in- ä 
| oy unproper terms, 5 > 
from: that of b EO _ 
grounds for dra ing condlubans 2 
This, oyer; work in jelelf a ver . 
end reaſonable ate an oe that © 
ebthenbing; d RG = 
may be _ where, in the ſame v1 Now aur „ 
dubltances not only may, but 40 In fac TE OY 
„ ad the after à manner vaknown” % jus, . 
lame place: 2 this 3 prove 8 


produce c. 


: ONES onna ; 
I has been farther urg d to prove the ws fs 3 na- „ 
that, as in all govern ments, order | 


reſource. of power; ſo the 


g at the head of chem. But tho' their illuſtrations, — ä B: 
5 uppoſing the truth of the thing, are very pertinent, yet they by _ 
no means a to prove it, nor were perhaps directly intended 
by the fathers in proof of jt. We grant no government can be 
eſerv'd without order, yet it does not follow in the rea- e | 
Een uf the thing, that order cannot be preſervd in any govern- 
ment, but where one perſon ſolely. preſides; eſpecially when there 
may be an entire conformity in the deſigns and meaſures of the e 
ſuppos d to govern; which it is very reaſonable to pre- 
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ſume there will be, among beings infinitely wiſe: And upon this 
account, admitting more Gods than one, I argued the poſſibility 
of their interfering, rather from the free and in dent acts 


of their goodneſs, than from the reſolutions of their wiſdom, 


_ wherein their perfect unanimity and concurrence ſeems with much 
greater facility deducible. PESO e ander 
As to that part of the argument, which makes ſuprema 

neceſſary character of an all perfect being, it ſeems to carry 
leſs weight and evidence in it . Supremacy cannot be an abſo- 


lute or eſſential character of the divine nature; becauſe it is a re- 


lative term, and only ſuppoſes, that when God has made any 


thing, he has a right of dominion over it, but it does not follow, 


that if he had never proceeded to make any thing, or to operate 
externally, this attribute could in a proper ſenſe have beloug'd to 
him. To ſay, that he muſt have been ſupreme, without his cre- 
ating any thing dependent on him, is plainly to beg the que- 
ſtion, and proves nothing againſt 1 of other inde- 
Rug beings, equal in power and every other perfection 


I have propos d theſe uſual proofs of the unity of God, with 
that impartiality, which it becomes us always to obſerve in our 


ſearch after truth. But to diſcover the weakneſs of any argument 
in particular, which may be brought to prove a fundamental ar- 
ticle of religion, is not, what ſome pious men have too much 


ſuſpected, to do religion diſſervice, but only ſhews it does not ſtand = 


nuous, and free examination. 


_ 


Þ. Yer Biſhop Burzet in his expoſition of the thirty nine articles, p. 24. ſuppoſes this 
argument for the unity of God to carry with it n evidence. He 


ſpeaks of the other argument, concerning a poſſibility, that beings infinitely perfect, 


may be ſuppos'd to interfere, as to acts, of arbitrary. 

ner, Which imports greater diffidence and uncertainty : So this. ar 

of great force to prove the unity of the deity. But when he comes to 
periority of ſome one being over all other beings, he {peaks of it in tern 

mitted of a clear demonſtration : A being therefore that bas not all other beings inferior and 

FO to it, cannot be infinitely perfett: Whence it is evident, that there is but 


o after a man- 
ous 
argument for a 


in need of any artifices, and has nothing to fear from a fair, inge- 
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the life of God in general. 


* . 


ble off e 5: 


— t 


lromg water. 


and contriv'd in ſuch an admi 
_ of nutriment and increaſe. Under this diſtinction we place 


N k 


OE IE V 


but in a higher and more perfect degree, plants and trees: And 


wales i:: 5 
Bur tho plants and trees, which are of fo admirable a conſtru- 
ction and uſe, have their periodical ſeaſons of flouriſhing and bear- 
ing fruit; yet it is no leſs ſurprixing to obſerve, that when they 
are moſt of all diveſted of the appearances and operations of life, 


and the decreaſe of his influence, they 3 appear to languiſh, 
to ſicken, and many of them, at length, to die; till in ſpring the 


hearing the ſtill voice, as it were, of returning nature, unfold 
themſelves into a wonderful variety of beautiful and beneficial 


rious and aſtoniſhing. We'obſerve in them ſuch powers and mo- 
tions as are much more difficultly accounted for, from any mecha- 
nical cauſe, or modification of their different —— they move 
ſpontaneouſſy from place to place, this way and that way, back- 
wards and forwards; they feed; they grow, and ſeverally . 


eir 


oe . E tia ; 1 | 


its having a motion or action proper to it, and which 
tends to advance, whatever perfection, or power it is cap - 


Ix the loweſt ſenſe, life is attributed 0 to things, which by a mo- 

tion or action proper to them, are preſerv'd/in their natural ſtate. 

We are to underſtand the ſcriptures, as, ſpeaking in this ſenſe, of | 

Or the next order, in the ſcale of life, are beings, the ſeveral 

parts whereof are adapted to 6: rt their reſpective functions, 
able 


manner, as to render them ca- 
nes, to which life is alſo. attributed in ſcripture, and minerals, 
it is to the mechanical, tho inexplicable, motion, whereby the 


life of theſe families is preſerv d, that we more eſpecially owe ſo ma- 
ny external beauties, pleaſures, and advantages of this viſible 


they have ſtill the principle of it abiding in them. Thus in the 
abſence of the ſun, or in proportion to the degrees of his receſs, 


latent powers of life being awaken'd by his nearer approach, and 


Bur in animals, the o and offices of life are ſtill more cu- 


* 


fear and revenge. Whether all theſe a 


with ſuch variety of curious and regular movements in chem, __ 


_ equally che object of our, admiratio n. 


reflection, all their motions may be truly refoly'd into: 


objects of our choice or diſlike; 


all theſe operations of life could really be be refoly'd into certain, 
tho to us unknown, laws of mechaniſm : It muſt however be ac- 


inſtances of reaſon, there is not 


r 
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their kind ; 357 4 are acted by the impreſſion of diſtant and foreign 


objects; iſcover not only all the capacities and 
of ſcale, ns the viſible effects of 


ions 
n; of anger and love, of 


ppeaianges may be ac- 


counted for from the infinite wiſdom of the divine architect, without 
our having recourſe to any plaſtick powers, or intelligent beings, 


in order to inſorm and direct them, this is not a place to 
enquire. Whatever hypotheſis we go upon, the wiſdom of God 
in forming and preſerving the ſprings of liſe, which is attended 


Bur when we aſcend yet a branch higher in the tree of like; | 
when we conſider that noble being, call'd man, as a Zing: crea- 


ture; a new and freſh ſcene of wonder opens itſelf to m, and in 
ſuch a manner, 5 and, at the ſame 
time, puts all mechanical cauſes entirely out of che queſtion. Fot 


here we are conſcious of a printiple within us, whereby we are 
freely determin'd in our own motions, without to any ſen- 


any. 
ſible impreſſion from. external objects, ' which ſome philoſophers | 
thick, whatever appearances any animals may have © * or 


ct ſup- 
ing even ſelf· conſciouſneſs in men might bl a from 
C : 
with all the e cues of e g an and vill, e 


deliberating, comparing things 


bo. a it 2 awe 5 lay, char 


know ledg' d, that 4 they diſcover the effects of a much more per- 
fect life in man, than in any other viſible created being, and con- 


ſequently che wiſdom of he creation ſtill in a more eminent and 
conſpicuous manner. 


ESPECIALLY if we add, they: by the Bast d en af the 


mind, from whatever cauſe or princ they proceed, man is di- 
e homie rh of vc rep een, 


of 


ounds of piety and religion, and actually diſcov 0 | 
em to others. "Thee js. e i cbſere e in o- 
ther creatures; whatever faint reſemblagges they may ſhew in ſome . 


* Lew in them of 
le or ſentiments of religj jon; an n 
characters of man, in op ' 
r 


207 
ly made 


one of the diſtin 


Poſition to 10 other beings that have life, that he is a 


gious animal. By virtue of this faculty of his mind, which I 


r he is 
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ble 
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| in a moment: 
] theſe vital and ſurprizing n e 1 
| e have certain other modifications of life no | ä 
| e, and. concerning which, we are not able to form any mane. 
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idea, © 
1 Bur when by theſe ered the ſtep aſcend to the original ſourcſtde 
and fountain of life, how i ore powerful and 0 5 OO 

the operations of it ſtill 3 Whatever vil powen ye. oblerve jaa - 5 

ts effect, they roaſt of aces 8 „„ + I 
 imply'd in the cauſe. God only may be ſaid therefore in tbe J 

Grice ſend independently 1 
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| the moſt. | lemn act of religious worſhip, that W = 
of an gath, is 3 Wt 


requir d in conſideration and honour of + „ — 
attribute: For hereh God does not only denote to us the "A 
| being and operations abſolutely; but in oppoſition, ; 9 
| to idols, and the vanity of worſhipping what has no life, nor any. : 
life « -have mouths, but. they, ſpeal 
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tos _Offiv Arnmvizs of GOD. Bouuk 
yes have they, but they ſee mot; they have ears, but hear not, 
po tes ee in their mouths: And therefore the pro- 
pher Jeremiah makes it an argument, and it is an unanſwerable 
one, thar God is the true — he ir the ling God, and 
aw everlaſing King. Kecotdingly the apoſtles exktorted the fre- 
of Lyffra, to turn from theſe vattnties, to which their worſhip 
as directed, 10 the living God, who' made heaven and earth, - the 
Aid; nf nen, CST GD TONES 
Vr ate not, however, to ſuppoſe, that the liſe of God is the 
reſult of any previous compoſition, or union of certain -powery 


modify'd and diſposd after 4 matiner proper to produce it; but 
the 


64 


chat it is entirely rhe ſame with his effence, without cauſe, or 
concurtence of any thing accidental, or prior to it. 
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\Kom whit has been faid concerning the life of God, the 
perfect and moſt conſummate ee dearly 
_ deduct: For the happineſs of every being conſiſts in the free, 
Vigorous, and unint ed exerciſe of its facultics upon their pro- 
per object. If we could ſuppoſe, that the con or en- 
joyment of any thitig without could contribute to the happineſs of 
the divine nature, God is the cauſe of all pther beings, and of all 
their powets and ions, muſt neceflarily take all that com 
placency in them, which they are capable of exciting. 
Bur the goodneſs of his creatures exrendeth not to bim; he is 
infinitely, and abſolutely happy in the perfe&ions and internal 
operations of his own nature; he is his own light, and his own 
ect; and as nothing without him is capable of acting upon 
him, or diſturbing his action, he muſt be happy for ever wich- 
otit allay or intermifhon, without mixture or meaſure : Happy in 
the cotitemplation and enjoyment of himſelf, as infinite under- 
ſtanding, and unbounded will can make him: He is rhe blefſed 
God *; the lung eternal, immortal; the Bleſſed and only po- 
bob sd. „ CTF 
+ Frowt this perfection of God, I ſhall take occaſion to infer the 
credibility and happineſs of a future ſtate. As to the life which 
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conſidering: the excellene powers: and faculties of 

man nature, and that ſo great a part of our time paſſes away 
e intervals af ſleep and ination, we cannot ee ſaid to 
mind are far from operating ia any of us, either with that force or 
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ey are in their o nature capable. To ſcek 


any where in this i! 
among the diad. Thoſe 


oth, liberty, aud extent of m 41 
ta the capacity of a reaſonable- : 


wiſdom of God, all whoſe wor 
the defects of his work, and the incapacity of it to attain the 
for which it is naturally qualify'd ; but that he 


and act one time or other, in a manner more aprecable to 4 70 
natural powers and s of it. This concluſion ſeems equ | 253 


in honour to the wiſdom, and goodneſs of God: 
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more reaſonable, and conſiſtent with our ideas Al 
to believe, that he will, if we makes = 


ate us to a ſtate -- 
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Har God is an intelligent being, we infer not only "= 
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- the idea of his on in general, but from what h VVT 
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been faid particularly with reſpe& to his life, and happineſs ; life . n 
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ſenſe; but happineſs without underſtanding cannot be conceiv'd in e 
Wx farther conclude, that God is an intelligent being, 5 l 


thoſe viſible faculties and effects of knowledge or underſtanding, „ „„ 
that we obſerve in other beings, and which, fince we are not able 7, 2 
do account for the origin of them, from any material or mecha-= __ 7 
nical cauſe, muſt have originally proceeded from ſome intelligent "+; *, 2 A 
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cauſe, and been contain'd in it, after a more perfect and emi- 


neut manner. * 4 46 Wy th Eb wo, "2 „ To. | | 1 
. Gop has not only diſcover'd himſelf to be intelligent, by cre- 
ating certain immaterial beings -endow'd with intelligence; but alſo' 
by 


rming the material beings he has'created in ſuch an-admira- 


ble order, and appointing them according to their reſpective 
powers or ſtations to ſo many admirable uſes: For tis impoſſible 


to account for any organical part of the world, much more for: 


the conſtruction of the whole, and the ſubſerviency all things 


have towards the common good, upon any principles of mecha- 


niſm, or ſcheme of fortuitous motion. But this conſideration ha- 


ving occutr'd before, it will not be neceſſary, that in proving the 
intelligence of the firſt cauſe, I ſhould inſiſt any longer on it; aud 


therefore I ſhall directly proceed to conſider the object of divine 
knowledge; or what thoſe things are, to which it may be ſup- 


an object of knowledge, is the object of divine knowledge. Now. 
the diſtinction of beings primarily reſolving. into that of the crea-' 
tor and the creatures, God muſt not ws og 4 to have a 

zerfe& comprehenſive knowledge of himſelf, or his ow eſſence; 
5 of all his operations, and of all the real, I will add for a rea- 

| ſon to be afterwards produe d, all the poſſible effects of them. 
1. Gov intimately and in the moſt perfect manner knows himſelf. 


led ng one of his eſſential attributes, is neceſſarily 
and unlimited as his eſſence: It is alſo neceſſary to that 


erfectly know his own eſſence; ſeeing the happineſs of every in- 
Eugene being, as ſuch, muſt conſiſt in the free exerciſe of its un- 


derſtanding upon thoſe objects, which are moſt proper to it, and 
worthy of it. If God then do not perfectly kno himſelf, or his 
own eſſence, with reſpect to his ſeveral powers and properties, he 


cannot be perfectly happy, as not having within the ſcope of his 
knowledge, the great 
templating the perfections of his nature, he could be ſuppog'd to 

diſcover 2 only by a gradual progreſſion, or in part: His hap- 


pineſs would ſtill be incomplete, in proportion as his knowledge is 


partial, and not commenſurate to its object. 


Bor indeed that it is neceſſary God ſhould have in one entire 
view, a full, perfect, and ad knowledge of his on nature 


and attributes, is evident from hi having form'd a deſign of acting 
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d to extend, and after what manner to conceive them. ' 
I. In general, whatever may be known, or can be iconceiv'd as 


The 45 of God knoweth the deep things of G. e 
as infinite 


of rr. which we have attributed to him, that he ſhould 
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and moſt excellent object: Or if, in con- ] 
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Par II. Of the'Arrznures of GOD. 
externally; To inſtance- only in his attributes of -wiſdom - and 
power; if he did not in the firſt place perfectly know. the: capa- 

city and extent of his wiſdom, in adapting. cauſes to their effects, 
Or the means to the end, he might have delign'd 2 ſcheme of | 


all. And again, if he had not known the extent of his power, 
how wiſe ſoever he had been in projecting ſuch» a ſcheme, there 
might not have been ſo much as a poſſibility of perſecting it. A 
conduct, which would argue greater imperfection, than is ordina · 
rily obſervable in men, ho have any reputation for viſdom or 
contrivance: It being the general character of weak and inconſi - 
derate perſons, to propoſe any end without deſigning the. means 
proper to effect it, or to attempt any means, which it is not in 
their 2 to employ. A procedure, which the goſpel, to de. 
note the great imprudence and inſignificancy of it, repreſents by 
that of a King going to war, without computing whether his force 
may be ſuperior to the oppoſition he expects to meet with; or of 
a man beginning #0 build, without taking an eſtimate of his grow- 
ing expences, or conſidering whether he will be able to finiſ. 
2. Ir is no. leſs evident, that God has a perfe& knowledge of 
all his works, and of all the real and poſſible effects, that can; fol- 
low from their ſeveral operations. The neceſſity of his knowing 
their diſtinſt powers and eſſential properties, appears from his be- 
ing the author of them. For ſince he did not create or form 
them by a blind incogitative power, but according to the re- 
ſpective ideas antecedently .conceiv'd of them in his own- mind; 
their nature and primary qualities muſt neceſſarily have been, and 


ſtill continue to be in every reſpect conformable to thoſe ideas. 
And, for the like reaſon, it appears, that their ſeyeral motions 
and effects mult be alſo. perfectly known to him. For fince he 
made them with faculties proper to move and operate, and that 


4 þ 


not fortuitouſly, but with deſign, and to wiſe ends: If he ſhould 
not know in what manner, and how far they might be capable of 
purſuing thoſe ends, he may be fruſtrated in his deſign of attain- 
ing then; and conſequently would appear in the formation of his 
creatures to have acted without any end worthy of himſelf, con- 
ſider d either as the being that created and gave laws to them, or 
as havin f a right to govern and preſide over them afterwards. 

Theſe fo 1 therefore, had we no divine authority for 

them, ſeem plainly deducible from the principles of natural reaſon. 
Known unto, God are all his works from the beginning of the world *, 

Neither is there any creature, that is not manifeſt in his ſight 3. but 
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all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him, with whom we 
have fo ao * a . $ WAP 10th, SHU Rr * 
3. Tus knowledge of God does not only extend to things actu- 
ally exiſting, but to ſuch, as in the order of cauſes ate to have 4 
future exiſtence, whether depending on the operation of natural ot 
As to things or events, - which are to ariſe from a chain of na- 
tural cauſes, it is more eaſy to conceive how God ſhould at once 
perfectly ſee the whole ſeries or connexion from the beginning to 
the end of it: There is not much greater difficulty in apprehend- 
ing this, than how a perſon moderately vers d in aſtronomy, ſhould 
be able to calculate, for any determinate period, all the future 
Eclipſes of the fun and moon. But the queſtion, which has been 
ſo much controverted by divines, is, how God can be conceiv'd 
to foreſee ſuch events, as depend upon the concourſe of moral 
agents, or the free determination of A 
Tus difficulty will be conſider d in another place; all I ſhall 
obſerve at preſent on occaſion of it, is, that tho we ſhould not 
be able perfectly to ſolve it; yet there is a neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
things of a contingent nature certainly foreknown to God, in or- 
der to the vindication of a wiſe and regular ceconomy in his go- 


yerning the world. For ſince events, which are of the greateſt 
importance in relation to government, depend upon the conduct 


of free and reaſonable agents, ſhould not God foreknow which 


way they would take, he could not antecedently diſpoſe the order 


of things in ſuch a manner, as to over-rule their deſigns or actions, 6 


to many wiſe, and good, and juſt ends, which the authors of them 
never ſo much as thought of, much leſs intended; nay, which 
they had rather taken meaſures directly to fruſtrate : So that to 
effect thoſe ends, inſtead of purſuing a ſtanding ſcheme or projet 
of government, God would be neceſſitated at every turn to inter- 
zoſe by an immediate, and miraculous power. Upon which ſup- 
poſition we ſhould be ſtill leſs able to account for the wiſdom or 
uniformity of his conduct; and one of the greateſt beauties of 


der out of confuſion, by an oyer-ruling power, would ceaſe to be 
the object of our admiration. The great art indeed of human 
government, conſiſts in knowing the tempers and inclinations of the 
people, and upon what meaſures they will moſt probably, in conſe-. 
quence of them, proceed. This is as far, as the greateſt capa- 

city of mind in human governors improv'd by the longeſt expe- 
rience, can ordinarily extend. But could we ſuppoſe, that their 
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probable conjectures of any dangerous attempts, could be rimely 
improv d to a certainty, how many wiſe diſpo tions, without 50% 
ing for the iſſue of ſuch an attempt, might be proviſionally made 
towards meeting it, and drawing advantages from it, directly con- 
trary to what it was intended to effect; 


Ir ſuch a foreſight would be highly neceſſary to human gover- 


doe, to the end, they may better be enabled to judge, whether 

and to what lengrhs they ſhould ſuffer the authors of any danger- 
ous enterprize to proceed in their deſigns, and when it might᷑ be 
2 to detect them; much more are we to attribute to 
N both to the wiſdom, the eſs, and, I may 


add.*, the juſtice of his conduct, ſuch a preſcience, which per- 


fectly repr 


nts to him all future events, how. contingent ſoever 
with. reſpect = 


to the cauſe, from which they may derive. © 


- 4. Ir appears from what has been ſaid, that the knowledge of 

God extends to all things that have either an actual, or, in the 
- gradual progreſs of cauſes, a future exiſtence. - Upon which di- 
ſtinction, ſome have thought, that this attribute may be perfectly 


eſtabliſſi d: But others have concluded it neceſſary to the perfecti- 


on of it, and not without great appearance of reaſon, that not 


only things actual and future, whether depending on natural or 
free agents, ſhould be the objects of divine knowledge; but alſo 


whatever effects may poſſibly reſult from them, or from their ſe- 
veral combinations; to which they add, that whatever is a poſſi- 


dle object of the power of God, tho it never had, or can have 


any exiſtence in or by occaſion of the preſent order of 1 4 
is 


2 on that account muſt be neceſſarily ſuppos d an object of 
K 


many oecaſions, with ſo high a degree of probability, that we 
term it a moral aſſurance, what would have happen'd if either na- 
rural agents had been diſpos d, or moral agents had proceeded af- 
ter a different manner. Now if men may conclude from a ſuppo- 
ſition ſo well and ſtrongly founded, as ſcarce to leave any room 
for doubt -or uncertainty, what things might have happen'd, tho? 
in fact they never did happen, certainly we ought to attribute this 
kind of preſcienee in a much higher and more perfect, or rather 
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„When 1 day, hat we are to attribute the moſt perfe& foreknowledge to God, 


in honour to the juſtice of his government, I by no means intend, as if he could not be 


ſuppos d juſtiy to diſtribure-rewards and puniſhments, thoꝰ the free actions of men were 


not really foreknown to him; bur only, that by his prediſpoſing the order of things, 
and at length unfolding it, which he ntly does, in ſo ſurprizing a manner, his ju- 
ſtice, as in the caſe of Joſeph, is more clearly manifeſted, and more apt to excite our 
n | | 8 4) 
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more reaſonable to aſſert the knowledge of God in the 
former reſpect, ſince we find our ſelves capable of concluding on 


wi. 


in the higheſt and moſt perſect degree to God, who is intimately 


all other things he can be t 
in his own mind; ſeeing his power does not act by a blind or 


. 
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acquainted with the natural powers of all cauſes; and conſe- 
quently ſees in the cleareſt light, which way they would act, and 
what effects produce upon any ſuppos d change in the order or diſ- 


poſition of them. 


l obſerv'd farther, that the knowled e of God has been aſſerted 


to extend to all ſuch things, as are 12 ible objects of power, with- 
thin 


out regard to the preſent ſtate of things, or any ſuppos d tenden - 
cy of them. If God do not know all things, which his * 


Wer 
may be able to effect, he would not know, what we have before | 
prov'd the knowledge of neceſſary to him, the utmoſt perfection 
of his own nature; more N he would not know, what, of 

e leaſt ſuppos'd ignorant of, the ideas 


fortuitous impulſe, but in a juſt and regular conformity to his ideas. 


This farther conſequence will alſo follow, from our ſuppoſing God 
not to know, whatever his power may be capable of effecting, that 


it would be poſſible for him, when he might come in certain caſes, 


to exert his power, to improve in knowledge, or to begin to. know 


| what he does not y know already; as in creating, for in- 


ſtance, what the 1 of will not be deny d, certain other 
beings, beſides thoſe he has already created, and with diſtinct 
powers and faculties from them, mn. 
Tuus I have ſeverally conſider'd the principal objects of know- 
ledge about which the divine mind is converſant, or whereunto it 


may be conceiv'd to extend : Except perhaps that in ſpeaking con- 
cerning the knowledge God has of his own nature, I * to 


mention his decrees, which without reſuming. the queſtion, whe- 
ther they be ſtrictly and entirely one with Nis eſſence, or onl 

more immediate immanent operations of it, we are certain hk 
be perfectly known to him: For the decree of God, is a decree 
of Fas end or deſign; but if he do not know what he has de- 
creed, who ſhall direct or employ the means, which are moſt pro- 


py in the natural tendency of things, towards the execution of 


is deſign. _ 
Tus only 


particulars, which remain to be conſider'd under this 


| head are, how, and according to what order, all things are obje- 
| Red to the divine mind in ſo full and perfect a view. 


* Le Blanc has propor'd the argument for the neceſſty of God's knowing the extent 
of his power in a very clear manner. Deus propriam potentiam ignorare non poteſtz 
« nec poteſt propriam potentiam nie, quin noverit ad que /e e 


1 h Fl ft, infi oducere poteff oe % ut th 

ea que facit aut facturus e, infinite facere & poteſs z neceſſe eft, ut di- 

1 flinfl2 cognoſeat infinita poſe N, & eri, NT oa nunguam urs ſunt. I heſ. | 
“ theol. p. 1 20. 5 * 2 2 „ 
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E are afſur'd in the firſt place; that the manner wherein the 


objects of divine knowledge are . to it, is very different from 
that imperfect way, which ve call diſcourſe or ratiocination; whereby 
we learn the nature and properties of one thing from the relation 
which it bears to another; and fo are commonly fore d to purſue a 
long train of conſequences, wherein too ſome latent fallacy often 


impoſes upon us, before we can come to aby concluſion: A way, 


which is not only apt to tire us with its len th, but is of itſelf roo 
ſo toilſom and, unpleaſant, that unleſs it be with reſpe& to the 


the animal life, for in this. 
difficulties | affici 6 
fatigue of it: Or if at firſt they proceed more reſolutely in it, yet 


* 


earch we are generally leſs ſenſible to 


{ 0 218 N . WEAR. 
wherevith their 35 0 is rewarded, t 
lucubrations, and are eaſily induc'd to give them over, 


„ Tras being one cauſe of the general prevalence, both of igno- 


rance, and error among men, I ſhall add a word or two more to- 


wards explaining the reaſons of it. Every,man would be knowing, 
and. capable of making a right judgment in all things. Every 
man, at the ſame time, hath an invincible deſire to be happy, 
and would always be one, happy. Now actual happineſs, which 

is always attended with a ſenſation of leaſure, being inconſiſtent 
_ with that actual pain, which the mind feels in the purſuit of know- 


ledge 3. eſpecially in the firſt eſſays towards it, theſe two deſires 


mult of neceſſity very often interfere : And the motion of that de- 


fire Yhich, carries a man towards knowledge, commonly hob 
'f 


too weak for that which carries him towards happineſs ; a 
neſs, that propofes to him preſent delight and ſatisfaction. We 
are not then to wonder, if men have not always patience to un- 
dergo the labcur of the mind, till they deſerve the recompence 
they ſeek after, or to follow a diſtant and imperfect view of truth, 
till they come gradually at laſt to the place of her habitation; 
but, on the other hand, chuſe rather to turn their thoughts 
from ſuch dry and difficult. ſpeculations, upon the more ſüblfan. 
tial (for ſo the ſenſes and imagination never fail to repreſent 
them) and preſent. pleaſures, or affairs of human life; while to 
others perhaps, who are of a lazy and indolent temper, it ap- 
pears more eligible wholly to neglect the culture or im rove- 


ment of their minds in any kind, and to paſs away their time in 
a courſe of vain and idle amuſements, or even as much as is poſſi- 


f "Ae. by 


ble, in thinking of nothing. vs 2 
Tuxsx reflections are not altogether foreign to my preſent ſub- 
ject or deſign, but tend to ſhew us, in a ſtronger light, the neceſ- 

8 Dy Ff 7 


AS 


knowledge of things renews to the preſervation, or Jn of 
„few perſons have reſolution ſufficient to undergo the 


afterwards findin the pain much reater than the ple ure or light | 
4 they grow diſcourag'd in | their | 


ſiity 


15 
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B 35 ſt of removing all ſuch defects from the divine mind, which 


render the means of acquiring knowledge ſo tedious and painful, 
and the poſſeſſion of it ſo very imperfect to me. 
From all which conſiderations, this manner of defining the 
knowledge of God with reſpect both to the exerciſe and capacity 
of it, appears moſt agreeable to the infinite perfection of his na- 
ture, that it does not only take in the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, 
but all their relations, modes, powers, and properties, at once; 
and not as human underſtanding goes to work, by formal infe- 
rences or deductions from things more known, to things that are 
leſs known, or from an alternate compariſon of cauſes and effects, 
but by direct and immediate intuition'*®, . © 
Ir we would indeed ſtill aſpire towards having more diſtinct ap- 
prehenſions concerning the manner how things are objected to 
the divine mind, or conceiv'd by it, we ſhould rather conſult that 
operation of our own minds, which we call ſimple apprehenſion, 
an that which is term'd diſcourſe or argumentation. Nay, we 


BH 5 may deſcend yet, in order to illuſtrate in ſome meaſure the fubject 
1 e of our enquiry, to a lower faculty of ſenſe, but the moſt noble 


and capactous of all the ſenſitive faculties, that of ſeeing. We ex- 
perience, that the eye is. capable of taking in a great variety of 
objects, and almoſt at an immenſe diſtance, ſeverally, and at once; 
tho” the paſſage at which they enter is very ſmall, and ſeems, in 
compariſon both of their magnitude, number, and their reſpective 
diſtances, wholly diſproportionate. We may from hence form 
= | ſome imperfect (Fin ps ons, how the immenſe God, who is every 
EY  .. '" _ where preſent, and whoſe eyes are in wry PE, ſhould in one 
_.- | full immediate view, ſee the whole order of things, with their ſe- 
veral powers and operations. „ Huge em. 
Ir is from the diſtant reſemblance which fight bears to the fa- 
culty of knowing in the mind, that by a common metaphor, it 
is fo naturally us'd to expreſs knowledge; and that particularly in 
the holy ſcriptures, tho' the like forms of expreſſion are uſual in 
N e authors, it is ſaid, that all things are naked and open 
to the eyes of God ; that he loketh unto the ends of the earth, and 
ſeeth under the whole heaven : With a more eſpecial regard to 
"of man, that he looketh on the heart, and ſeeth bim in ſecret ; and 
Ros " that there is no darkneſs, or ſhadow of death, where the workers of 
—_. .  miquity may hide themſelves from him. 


* This definition is highl agreeable both to the doctrine of the ſchoolmen, and the 
fathers, particularly that of St. Auguſin. Deus now particulatins vel figillatim ammia vi- 
det velut alternante conceptu. bine illne, inde buc z ſed omnis ud fimul. De Trin. 
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As to the order, or thoſe diſtinct acts, which we attribute to 
the divine knowledge, to the end we may form more clear and di- 


ſtin& conceptions of it, divines' have commonly ſuppos'd two, and 


many of them three ſeveral ways, hereby things are objected to 


the divine iutellect, and apprehended by it. e 
1. Tus firſt is that of ſimple imelligence, antecedent, in order 
of our conceiving it, to any act of the will; whereby in one clear, 
full, and naked view, God ſees himſelf and every other being, with 


all their modifications, and vhatever effects they really ſhall, or 


may y ace in time. 
af mn er way is that of von, al 
ſight, \which muſt of neceſſity have an actual 


zoſterior to that act of the divine will, whereby: God de- 


atever he would do 1 to be done, and which con- 


prion, 
creed wh: he dnt. 
formably to his decree, p 
manner of their bein done. | 
3. Bor it is alſo thought neceſſary 


y repreſents to him the ſeries and 


bliſh'd before, that we ſhould attribute to God, hat divines call 
of the foregoing diſtinctions, but partaking in certain reſpects of 
both. What is objected in this way to the divine intellect, is not 

any thing really exiſting, or that has now a poſſibility of 
but what might have happen'd on ſuppoſition God had eſtabliſh'd 
another ſcheme of things; and more eſpecially if moral agents 
had made another uſe of their liberty than they have now actually 
done. But this kind of knowledge concerning the poſſibility of 


what might have happen'd-in time paſt, differs very little from that 
: * the order of it, wherein God | 


knowledge, and 3 — 
e in future time. 


ſees things that are po 
i "99, 1 


Ae has explain'd the reaſon of this diſtinftion very well.  Oedaw verb ſun 
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* exiſtence, for the 
eye cannot fee what is not; this way is in order of our co 


to the perfection of che d- 
vine knowledge, and the reaſons for it have been ſuſficientiy eſta- 


1 
ing, 


, as falling neither directly under the one or other 5 


* 


*. * Ag 
1 GET” | 
* 


proof of it, from thoſe faint eſſays and appearances of wi 
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. X. 
Of the wiſdom God. 


HE wiſdom of God may be defin'd his practical knowledge; 
and for this reaſon it may perhaps be thought, that we 
ſhould rather conſider it, under the head of his moral attributes, and 
as being converſant, for in that the idea of moral virtue conſiſts, 


about ſuch things, as are fit, or not fit to be done: Yet this at- 


tribute having ſo immediate a connexion with his knowledge, and 
following it in ſo natural an order of our ideas, I chuſe, cording 


to the common method, to conſider, it in that order, as an inte 
lectual virtue, which yet preſides over all the other virtues, an 


directe the time when, and the manner how they ought to pro- 


ceed and operate. 


by 


Wi may ſay then, in order to our forming more diſtinct ideas 


concerning the knowledge and wiſdom of God, that his know- 
ledge wes Favs things by way of on ſpeculation, abſolutely as 
they are, or as they may exiſt, with their reſpective powers, rela- 

tions, and poſhbilities ; his wiſdom conſiders things in order to 
operation; and whether, or upon his determining to act, at what 


time, and after what manner, ſo as to conduce moſt to the ad- 


vancement of his honour and glory, they ought to be effected. 
Now the ſame methods af arguing, whereby. we proy'd the 
knowledge of God, naturally leads us, and with 
and certainty, to prove this attribute of wiſdom; '  _ 
. Ir we argue from the vilible effects of wiſdom, as communi- 
cated; aftet however imperfect a manner, to men, we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have recourſe to ſome firſt cauſe or original, wherein wiſ- 
dom. more eminently reſides. This argument, I grant, does not 
directly prove the abſolute perfection of the divine wiſdom, but 
only that, upon the compariſon, God is wiſer than man; which 


evidence 


conſidering the many defects of human wiſdom, that the zhoughts, 


of the wiſe are but vam, and that the affectation of being 
thought-wiſe *, diſcovers the higheſt vanity, 'man is capable of 
Upon theſe, or the like conſiderations, we may be charg'd with 
_ no great honour to the divine wiſdom, in 3 the 
dom, 


which we are able to diſcover in men. To which I need not re- 
turn any other anſwer, but that wiſdom, the perfection whereof 
. FE i 
of . * Job 11. 12. 
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will 
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will, appear from other conſiderations, is in general, what I am 
. at preſent to ſhew, an attribute belonging to God: And in 


ah or of arguing from. the effect to the cauſe, Cicero concludes 
E juſtl 


y, man is wiſe, and therefore God is tviſe . An inference 


form'd upon the ſame rational, grounds with the following paſſages 
in holy writ. He that teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not he know f? 
Who hath put wiſdom in the inward parts, or, who hath , * 
derſlanding is the heart +?, God giveth wiſdom i the wiſe, and 
knowledge to them that know underſta \ wk 
_ 2. Ir we argue from the viſible effects of . in the won. 
derful formation and order of things, we diſcover a farther neceſ+ 
ſity of accounting for them from the operation of a moſt wiſe 
and inge being: We obſerve that things are not only made 
Vith reſpect to the whole ſyſtem, according to the exacteſt ſcheme; 
and moſt conformable to geometrical proportion, which wiſdom. 
could have contriv'd, in number, weight, and meaſure; but that. 
there is not the leaſt organiz'd part of the creation, ſepatately. 
conſider d, wherein we do not diſcover a wiſe and curious contrivance 
| altogether ſuperior to the moſt elaborate or poſſible effects of hu- 
man art. The method I purſue obliges me here to repeat, what 
I have had occaſion to ſay in other words before; But there are, 
after all, no 3 or expreſſions, which 2 the wiſdom of 
God, as conſpicuous in his works, in ſo ſtrong, ſo lively, but 
withal ſo natural a manner, as thoſe of the. holy ſcriprare. 4 in any 
of the reſpects I have mention d. | 
Ir we conſider the excellency or ſuperiority of divine wiſdom, in 
a comparative ſenſe, what words can be more proper to confirm 
this obſervation, than thoſe of the prophet 2 ab? Who bath. 
 meaſur'd the waters in the hollow of 15 hand, and meted out. hea- 


ven with a ſpan, and comprehended the duſt of the earth in a mea- 


ſure, and weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in à balance? 
Who hath directed the ſpirit of the Lord, or being his counſellor, 
bath taught him? With whom took. he teunſel, . who inflrutted 
him in the path of ++ judgment, and taught him knowledge, and 
Shewed to him the way ef underſtanding tft? The expoſtulations 
of hol "Job on this . occaſion are no leſs moving and elegant. 
ka lay her hath a, ped the whole . ** und Go rs 
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eth with his power, who teacheth lile bim? Who hath enjoin'd him 
his way *? But one of the moſt entire and compleat eſſays upon 
the wiſdom of God, that is extant in the world, and com 
Vith a ſpirit ſuitable to the greatneſs and ſublimity of the ſubject, 
is the twenty eighth chapter of this admirable author. I here, 
ſays he, after having produc'd many ſurprizing inſtanees of it, ſball 
wiſdom be found, and where 1s the place of underflanding? Then 
procceding to obſerve, that it is neither to be found in the land of 
the lwing, nor to be purchas'd, as he proves by a moſt beautiful 
and juſt induction of particulars, with the moſt rich and valuable 
effects of merchandize, he at length directs us, where we may 
ſeek for the original ſource of it. God wnderflanderh the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof : For he looketh unto 
the end; of the earth, and ſeeth under the: whole heaven. To 
make the weight for the winds, and he weigheth the water by mea- 
ſure, when he made a decree for the ram, and a way for the IAgbi- 
Tax holy penmen are no eloquent, when the k 
of the wi re 
ſicder'd in a any abſolute ** ;t 1 An diſco- 
vers every where a peculiar happineſs in the and boldneſs 
of Pup Big yet there is bo en of his work, wherein he ap- 
pears more deſirous to ſhine, than when he ſets himſelf to deſcribe. 
the ſurprizing effects of divine wiſdom. in the creation and order 
of things: He tells us, that God alone ſpreaderth out the heavens, 
an treadeth wpon the waves of the ſea: He maketh Arflurus, 
Orion, und Plergades, 2 8 He dub great 
thi inding out ; yea, wonders without number l. Be- 
2 vr down, _ it cannot be built again; be Lied 
ng; he wiholdeth the waters, 
oP ; alſo be ſe them out, and they over-run the 
Pretcheth out the north over the place, and 
waters in the 
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Ir ir. is not geceſſar) for me to recite all the beautiful and noble 
paſſages.in the book of Fob to this purpoſe; yet there is one of them, 


which in regard borh"to'the ſtrong light, wherein it is tepreſented 


to the mind, aud the irreſiſtible force it has of perietraring the 


heart; I cannot here omir the recital of. The occaſion of jr in- 
deed was the greateſt and moſt weighty, which could poſſibly have 
| happen'd, or can be conceiv'd. God is introdut'd, as ou? of #he 
the wiſdom of his | 1 

ben I laid the foundation of the earth ? Declare if thou haſt unde 


flanding. Who hath laid the meaſuret thereof if thou knoweſt ? Or 


thereof faſtned ; ar who hath laid the corner ſtone thereof ? Whey 


laring after this manner with %, concerning 
works, in his own perſon. * here wat they 


who hath ſtretched the line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations 


the morning flars ſang together; and all the fons of God ſhouted for 


jay: Or who bath ſhut up the ſta with doors, when it brake forth | 


5 


4 if it had iſued out of the womb ) The whole chapter, with 


that which follows, is full of the ſame moving ſentiments and ex- 
| ns, and ſeems to affotd us a ou occaſion of juſtifying 


one of the ſtrongeſt images, which Job; vt any other writer has 
is 


made uſe of; and whereby he repreſents his heart, while he 
contemplating the wonderfal works of God; à being mov'd out 6 
upon this head, I ſhall not make any citations from him; 


1 is alſo very copions, edifying, aud ſublime 
who, in particular, will conſule the hundred and fourth 


pſalm, will obſerve, with admiration, a moſt juſt and beautiful 


from che vari Te 
tions, and dependencies upon one another. 


train of thoughts, in his diſplaying the manifold wiſdom of God, 
of his works, with cheir ſeveral properties, rela- 


3. Bor how conſpicuouſly ſoever the wiſdom of God may ſhine 
in his works, yet all creatures being finite, and bearing no pro- 
portion to the cauſe from which' they derive; we muſt ſeek for a 


ditect proof of God's being infinitely wiſe, not in any thing, or 
all the thin ; 


put together, without him, but in the infinite per- 


fections of his own nature. If wiſdom be a 1 the con- 


ſequence is clear to demonſtration, that it m 


is infinite in attributes, the infinity of his wiſdom ſeems ne- 


ceſſarily to follow from that of his knowledge in particular. The 


reaſon, why wiſe men, as we ſometimes eſteem them, often diſ- 
cover great veakneſs in their ſchemes or deſigns, does always pro- 
ceed, where there is no moral defect, either from their want of 


8 i 9 — 
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1 But beſides this general proof, that God 
his 


ing right, can they be always in a diſpoſition to attend to a "ong 


of life, which a 
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knowledge or attention. They cannot perfectly diſcover the pro- 


perties, or ſee the ſecret ſprings, relations, and conſequences of 
things; and for that reaſon muſt inevitably on many occaſions 
make wrong judgments, and in purſuance of them, take wrong 
meaſures. Neither where men are naturally more capable of judg- 


train of practical rules, or to examine and lay things together, wi 
that care and application, which the nature of them may require. 
The mind, which by uſe and exerciſe has gain'd the greateſt 
ſtrength and liberty, Jet cannot labour inceſſantly, or preſerve it- 
ſelf continually free from the incurſion of foreign thoughts and 
amuſements ; eſpecially under any difficult or afflicting circumſtances 

(hee all other diſtractions, are apt to confound the 
ideas of the mind, and to render it e either of ſeeing 
things in a true light, or purſuing them in a proper and regular 


method. 


BuT the perfection of the divine knowledge is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the like defects, whether we ſuppoſe them natural or 
incidental ro men. As God perfectly knows bu own eſſence, and all 
the powers and properties of things, with the whole ſeries of cauſes 


and effects; ſo he knows them with the greateſt facility, and with- 


out any poſſible interruption, at once. Nothing, therefore, can 
be ſuppos d to hinder his wifdom from being of the ſame extent in 
the operation of it, with his infinite knowledge, + 


ry 


Tuxsx are ſuch notices of the divine knowledge and wiſdom, 2s 


7 


by the natural light of our minds, we are in ſome meaſure capable 


of attaining to. Notices, which, tho they do not perfectly en- 
able us to comprehend theſe attributes, yet are ſufficient to evince 
the truth, and excite our admiration of them. But the force where- 
of cannot be expreſs'd'in more proper or moving terms, than in 
thoſe of the * apoſtle, wherewith 'I ſhall therefore conclude: this 
head. O the depth of the riches, both of the wiſdom and knowledge 
of Cod; how unſearchable are his judgmems, and his ways paſt 
finding out ! For who bath known the mind of the Lord; or who 
hath' been his counſellor ? 1 ne 10 2r0H; 
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2 Of the wil of % 
IN reſpect to the will of God, another of his vital attributes, - 
ro things are principally to be confider'd ; firſt, a power im 
 ply'd; ſecondly, the egreſs or reduction of that power into act. 
The power imply'd in the will of God, is that attribute of liſe, 
whereby we conceive him antecedently endow'd with a capacity of -  _ "= 
determining himſelf to do or decree what he pleaſes; the act of .. 
willing, is his free and effectual determination, by virtue, or ra- _——— 


ther, perhaps, it ſhould be ſaid, in conſequence of that capacity, 
| There is indeed another acceptation of the will of God, whereby 
it is underſtood to denote the thing willed, or what he declares to 
be his will. But this diſtinction concerning the divine will, how 
ent ſoever both in common uſe, and the holy ſcriptures,! * 


ſhall but barely mention, as being foreign to the preſent purpoſe. 
 Warar I chiefly intend, is to aſſert the perfect and abſolute frees 
dom of the divine will, in all ſuch caſes; as would import no im- 
ray upon our ſuppoſing it N For that God 
ſhould by an antecedent neceſſity in the reaſon of the thing, love 
himſelf, or will his own happineſs, is what the perfection of his 
nature invincibly requires; and his not being free to determine his 
choice either way, is no more an argument againſt the freedom of Es” 
his will, than his not being able to deny himſelf, or to work e 
contradictions, is an argument againſt the infinite extent of his e 


— 


_ tho the operations of the divine life, are in certain te- . 2 
ſpects, and, for the reaſon I have mention'd, neceſſary, as being I * 
eſſential to the divine nature; yet we can by no means infer from . \ 
hence, that God is not abſolutely free in all his determinations or 5 * 


volitions concerning ſuch things, as are not eſſential to his na- 
ture, whether relating to the internal or tranſient acts of it. 

Tnos indeed who make the decrees of God entirely and iden- _ + 
tically one with his eſſence, quite deſtroy the former of theſe di- - "on 
ſtinctions, but, at the ſame time, they alſo deſtroy the freedom „ „ 
of his grace in ſuch decrees, and make them effects, not of a de- 0 — 


| liberate choice, but of the moſt abſolute neceſſity, that can be 
conceiv'd. If his eſſence be neceſſary, and his decrees the ſame | v4 
with it, they muſt, by an unavoidable conſequence, have abſo- "x OWN 
lutely one and the ſame neceſſary foundation. 1 WY” TS „ 
HD: 3 W. oy 
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Ws muſt admit the tranſient acts, as they are call'd, of the di- 
vine will, to be more evidently conſiſtent with the entire freedom 
of it, as they ſtill appear to be more accidental to the divine na- 


nation from it: For then ſuch an emanation muſt not only have 
been eternal, but it had been abſolutely impoſſible for God to have 
form'd his creatures at any other time, or in any other order or 
manner, than he has actually done; nay, it would, upon this 
ſuppoſition, be impoſſible for him to interpoſe in the government 
of bis creatures, by any different, or other directions of his will, 
1 1 5 than thoſe whereby he has been for ever neceflarily determin d. 
3 5 Bur this is not the only reaſon, upon which ve aſſert the free- 
1 dom of the divine will, both as oppos'd to external coaction, or 
any neceſſary previous determination from within. We think that 
a power of chuſing the time, place, and manner of action, im- 
plies independency, and is in general attended with an idea of per- 
Rechen. Thoſe who argue againſt liberty, from a ſuppos'd im- 
poſſibility in the nature of the thing, will grant, I conceive, that 
were it really poſſible in the ſenſe, we contend for, it would be 
more eligible than neceſſity in their ſenſe. Now this very con- 
ceſſion, the reaſonableneſs whereof cannot be diſputed, argues li- 
berty to be a perfection; and if fo, it muſt belong to a being, 
whom our adverſaries, as to this point, ſome of them at leaſt, will 
not deny to be infinitely perfect; whatever ſophiſms, for they can 

i : | be no other, may be brought againſt the poſſibility of it: Except 
=_ . itt ſhould be ſaid, which would imply an impoſſibility. indeed, that 


ve may be capable of conceiving a perfection, which, in the na- 
ture of it, is incapable of ſubſiſting. | 

Fakxpox of will is not only in itſelf poſſible, which I ſhall ſhew 

more particularly, when I come to treat of human will ; but there 

ER ſeems to be one caſe, wherein we muſt either neceſſarily allow, 
tthat God is perfectly free either to act or ſuſpend action, or elſe 
conclude, that he is incapable of coming to any reſolution. Sup- 

| Poſe then that God, in his infinite wiſdom, and amidſt an infinite 


which he ſees two ways equally conducing ; if he always act ne- 
ceflarily, and only in purſuance of ſome previous direction of his 
* rUinderſtanding, he cannot in this caſe proceed to any action at all: 
Fot the will having no motion of itſelf, and the underſtandin 
ſeeing no reaſon to take one way, rather than the other, it 
remain for ever in a perfect ſuſpence, without inclining or deter- 


mining itſelf either way. 


and juſt, and good, and agreeable to the light of his under- 


ture, and could not proceed by way of neceſſary or eſſential ema- 


variety of deſigns, ſhould e age ſome end to himſelf, towards 
7 


Norwrrnsraxbme then God always chuſes to do, what is wiſe, 


« * {aun mie, - 


| 
i 
8 
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where he might propoſe to effect any end by 
bench 
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conformably to thoſe ideas: Or if ſach a caſe ſhould happen, 


$ and. propriety whereof, ap 


From all which we may form this concluſion *, that the liberty 


of the divine will does not formally conſiſt either in a ſpontaneous | 
motion of it, or an immutiity from an external coaction, or even 


in a power of chuſing what reaſon in the laſt deciſion of it repre- 


my 


the will, as in the underſtanding, which the will would be neceſſi- 
tated to follow the determination of: But the freedom of the di- 


ſents moſt eligible; for the freedom then would not lic ſo much'in 


vine will imports ſo perfect and abſolute a freedom of choice, that 
all requiſite circumſtances being rightly diſpos'd for action, and 
the noderiinecing having previoully determin d concerning the 


propriety ot fitneſs of it, God may {till proceed at pleaſure to act, 
or may wholly ſuſpend action. Ee ond 


I ſhall only obſerve, that the terms in ſcripture concerning the 


perfect freedom of God's will, are highly agreeable to thoſe, 
wherein I have endeavour'd to Us vor the nature of it, in the 


foregoing concluſion. It is expreſs d, by the determinate counſel of 


God f, the hand and counſel of God +, and the good pleaſure of God, 


noting his power and independency in all the determinations, upon 
which he proceeds to exerciſe the acts. of his goodneſs towards his 


which be hath purpord withm himſelf *. Expreſſions ſtrongly de- 4 


creatures, and which the apoſtle therefore very naturally repreſents | 


Aim 5 * * _ 4 e wY _ _ * n 


— _ — ͤ —„—¼ 


I had not the author, to whom I owe this concluſion, by me, when I drew it up, 
but think my ſelf here oblig'd to cite his own words, which repreſent it in ſo much better 
a light. Libertas bec, quia voluntatis proprietas eft, perfectiſima etiam in Deo, flatnere, 
6&6 neceſſe eſt. Ita ut non ſola ſpontantitas,— ſecundim quam Deus liberò dicatur velle, 7 4 


&« do id vit, quod fibi libet aut lubet, ſpontaneitas enim ſumma eſſe poteſt neceſſitasz (ſum- 


mum enim bonum etiam ſponte amatur) nec ſola immunitas ab omni coattione, voluntas 

enim ut cogatur prorſus impoſſibile et; fieri enim non poteſt, ut voluntas nolit, quod vult, 

aut velit, quod non vult. Nec poteſtas eligendi aut ſeguendi id omne, Fo ratio tonſulta- 
j 


„ tione fad, conducibilius judicat z five poteſtas, quam precedit judicii differentis z fic enim 


© libertas voluntatis non eſſet, niſi extrinſecs quedam denominatio, que voluntati ab iſtd judi- 


& ci; differentid tribueretur. Proinde non proprietas voluntatis, in qua iſta judicii indiffe- 
“ rentia eft— Quid ergo? Meceſſe eft ut libertas hæc dicatur eſſe oo voluntatis per- 
« fectio; qud fit, ut voluntas pofitis omnibus ad agendum reguiſitis, 700 quolibet qudi- 
« cio in intelletiu, nibilominus tamen aliter poſſit agere ; & aut hoc, aut illud agere. Epiſ- 
« cop. inſtit. theol. p. 305, — l | | 
- + Ads 2. 23. + Ch. 4. 28. % 'Evdox/a rd 019, Epbeſ, 1. 9. 5 
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ſtauding; yet that light is not the neceſſary cauſe. of his choice 
or action, both which he can ſuſpend, whatever ideas in his on 
mind may be proper to excite or occaſion them; but they are pri- 
marily to be reſolv d, and herein the radical freedom of his will 
ſeems to conſiſt, into the power he has of acting or not acting 


different means, the 
peer equal on both ſides, 

then his liberty conſiſts in the power he has of determining him 

ſelf, as he pleaſes, on either fide, without any other reaſon, 


by 


* ? * + 
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by the power which the potter has over bi clay *; than 
which 1 been in nature could have been contriv'd more 
apt to expreſs the power of a choice perfectly free from eve- 
y thing, that might on any account be ſuppos d ' previouſly ro 


etermine it. TY 


4 
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Of the power of God. 


' A NorTuex vital attribute of God, which has an immediate 
FN connexion with that of his will, is power: And indeed of 
all other affections of life, wt ſeems more eſpecially to conſti- 
tute the idea of it, and is that, wherein we principally apprehend 
it to conſiſt. JJ. INN Sos 
Tut proof of this article, that power belongerh unto God f, de- 
pends upon his being the creator of all things, and his forming 
them reſpectively, in ſo great variety, according to the different 
magnitude, figure, and ſituation, from which ſo admirable an or- 
der of the whole ſyſtem refults. Prey 1 181] 
Ir in building this vaſt and magnificent temple to his honour, 
we could Appel him to have made uſe of any engines, or mecha- 
nical inſtruments, what notions muſt we have of the force neceſ- 
ſaty to raiſe even but one of the fix d ſtars, and to place it at a di- 
ſtance, which is thought almoſt incredible, in its proper orb? 
What idea ſhall we be able to form of the hand, which faſhion'd 
it behind and before, and gave it in all reſpects the figure and di- 
menſions proper to it? EE TYP 
Taos if we argue, by way of alluſion to the uſual methods of 
erecting any ſtructure built by the hands of men, to that glorious 
and amazing ſtructure, whoſe maker and builder is God; we can- 
not avoid forming the ſtrongeſt apprehenſions of his power; eſpe- 
cially when we conſider, that he had no aſſiſtant, or ſubordinate 
agent in his work, but he firetched forth the heavens alone, and 
ſpread abroad the earth by himſelf f. 
Bur if God, inſtead of making any previous diſpoſitions, or em- 
ploying any inſtrumental means towards the conſtruction of his 
work, only pole, and it was done; or with reſpect to the exiſtence 
of the ſeveral parts which compoſe it, only commanded, and they 
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were created, this gives us ſtill a more lively and ſtrong idea of 
his power, than imagination can give, from any ſuppos d uſe he 5 
might make of artificial tools, or, could a place have been found N 
for fixing. them, of the moſt prodigious machine. 
VFrr ſome perſons, I know, have made it a queſtion, whether the 
world being finite, notwithſtanding the vaſt extent of it, the greatneſs; 
the diſtance, and diſpoſition of its ſeveral nobler parts, the infi- 
nite power of God can be directly concluded from the formation 
To which it is anſwer'd, that if by the formation of the world 
be only underſtood the order wherein it ſubſiſts, tho there are 
| moſt ſtupendous effects of power conſpicuous in it, yet we cannot 
from hence abſolutely infer infinite power. But if by the forma» 
tion of the world be imply'd the bringing things which were not 
Into a ſtate of exiſtence, this ſeems a more direct proof of the in- 
finity of fach a power in the utmoſt extent of the word; there 
c unn be no reaſon given hy the power of God, whereof all things 8 
ate the effect, ſhould be limited or reſtrain'd from doing any thing. 
A power of giving exiſtence to that, which had none before, be- 
ing evidently every where the ſame, what ſhould hinder, accord- 
ing to any poſſible conception we can form, but that God may 
exert his power towards creating more worlds in any extramun- 
dane ſpaces, as well, and with equal facility, as he exerted it in 
that part of ſpace, wherein the preſent world was created?! 
Ir it ſhould be true then, that a power leſs than infinite might 
have form'd a. finite world; yet it does not follow, that a power 
leſs than infinite could have created a finite world: A power of 2 
creating things, is ſuch a power as neither ſtands in need of any _ _ 
inſtruments to work with, there being nothing antecedently to Kin „ 
nor whoſe action can poſſibly be hinder'd, there being no- 
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Bor might it not do 

power leſs than infinite capable of forming the world ? To thi 
anſwer, that an infinite power in the nature of the thing, cannot 

be directly concluded front a finite effect, thoꝰ a finite effect A 
proceed — the action of à being infinitely powerful; Thee. 

exerciſe of whoſe power, being under the direction of his free will. 

he is not always ar to act according to the utmoſt force and 7 

extent of it: Yer ſo far natural reaſon may certainly conclude | 

from this wonderful ſyſtem of things, that if it be not the imme - 

diate effect of God's power, it muſt be immediately, at leaft, the 

effect of a power deriv'd from him, and acting in ſubordination to 

7 Nr 3 all the ends and purpoſes of religion will be equal- 
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Howrvxx, the direct proof of omnipotence ſeems rather to ariſe 
from a power of creating things out of nothing, than from the 
moſt admirable conſtruction of them: And there is this peculiar in 
the conſideration of a creative power, that whereas we mult have 
recourſe to the infinite perfection of the divine nature in general, 
to prove the infinite perfection of certain particular 4 of - 
God, of his knowledge and wiſdom, for inſtance, which cannot 
be fully demonſtrated from their effects; yet this attribute of in- 
finite power ſeems clearly, and by direct conſequence, demonſtra- 
ble, from that effect of it, which I have mention ' + 
Tux object of divine power is every thing, which can be con- 
cciv'd poſhble to any power, or that does not either in its own 
nature imply a contradiction, or ſome plain repugnancy to the 
perfections of the divine nature. | U e 
1. Tumos which in themſelves imply a contradiction, as that a 
fact, which has been, may not have been, or that a body may be 
extended and not extended, in a place and not in a place, at 
the ſame time: Such things, I ſay, do not import the leaſt de- 
fe& in the divine power, u the natural impoſſibility of their 
conſiſtence. Nay, the very ſuppoſition, that any power might 
work contradictions, would deſtroy the very idea and proof of that 
power ; for then ſuch a power, by 2 of reaſon, may be, and 
yet may not be. It is therefore ſo fat from being a diminution to 
the divine power to aſſert the impoſſibility of its extending to things 
in their own nature contradictory, that we are oblig d to aſſert ſuch an 
impoſhbility, even in honour and vindication of the divine power. 
28. NriTHER can any thing be ſuppos' d poſſible to the power of 
God, that is repugnant to his other perfections; as dal ſhould 
deny himſelf, or create innocent beings, with an intention of ma- 
ing them eternally miſerable: To aſcribe a power to God of doing 
any thing inconſiſtent with the eternal rectitude of his nature, is 
not to render his power the object of greater admiration, which 
is the deſign of thoſe, who think no limitations whatever can be 
ſet to it, but to give us more narrow and unworthy conceptions of 
. it. For ſuch a power, would in the exerciſe of it, were 5 | 
| ſible, plainly imply, not a perfection, but a moſt notorious defect. 
Beſides, that a power, whoſe operation is contrary to the brighteſt 
ideas we have + the divine attributes, cannot be a power acting 


* 


1 


in ſubordination to the will of God, or under the regulation of his 
wiſdom, but a power without reaſon, and without any imaginable 
cauſe, foreign or internal, of its action. In a word, ſeeing all the _ 
attributes of God are eſſentially the ſame, a power in him, which 

| tends to deſtroy any other attribute of the divine nature, muſt be 
a power deſtructive of itſelf. 1 * 


thin 
inconſiſtent with his on eflential perfections, all the Ngo ua * 
credibility or faith, ſuppoſing he has made a revelation of his will 
to mankind, would be quite overthrown. If what may be, ma 
not be, we can have no aſſurance that he has made aby ſüch reve 
lation; or if he has reveal'd his will, yet if he be capable of act- 


ing contrary to the eſſential perfections of his nature, in particus 


LY 


lar that of his veracity, what he has reveal'd may, after all, not 
Oruxzs have been no leſs injurious to the power of G | 
ſuppoſing it defective, thoſe who deny that God cannot poſſibly 


be his will, but directly contrary to it. KW | 
| , in A 


do any thing, but what he does, or in any other manner, and 


maintain that all things come to paſs by a ſeries of cauſes, which 
it is not poſſible for W alter or obſtru&, narrow our conces 
ptions of his power, as others would extend them too wide, 
Our prayers, upon this ſoppoſrion, were it not abſolutely incon- 
ſiiſtent with that liberty of the divine will, which we have aſſerted, 
would be only a more ſolemn inſignificant ſacriſice. If we pray, 


* 


for inſtance, and the reaſon e 


 fiion, for tbe reqmpral;of ſome imprading evil, crhet.ir:j0n the 


are to no manner of purpoſe; if he can remove the evil we de- 


precate, and yet is neceſlarily determin d in his actions, it would 
of neceſſity be remov d, whether we ſhould pray to him to that 


Tuts attribute of power being proper to poſſeſs our minds wich 


1 the greateſt ſentiments of the divine majeſty, and to give us the moſt 


awful impreſſions of a religious feat and reverence, the holy pens 
men every where, ſpeak of it in magnificent and ſuitable terms. 


In the Lord Jebovah is everlaſting ſtrength, the Lord God omnipotem 
reigneih . Declare his glory among the heathen, his marvellous 


works, among all nations : For great is the Lord, and greatly ta, be 


Prais'd;-. be is alſo to be. fear d above all gods. For all the gods of 


the people are idols, but the Lord made the heavens, \ Ghry and 


honour. are in bis preſense, ſtrength and gladueſi are in hit place, 
Lord ye kindreds. of the, people, give unto. the Lord 


Gre | unto the 


+ "of 7 and firength f. But no words can exhibit a more ſtrong. of 
M Tre * image of the power of God, than thoſe of the pro het 


Laab. Behold,' the nations are ar a drop of the bucker,: and art 
counted as the ſmall duſt. of the balance. . Behold, he taketh up zhe 
: | . n . - _ 
Mes, as a very lirtle thing: 1, All nations before him are as nothing, 
| —ͤ— — e f: . 1 — —— — — 

* [ſaiah 26. 4. Rev. 191 6. 1 Chron. 16. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
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0 the moral attributes of God i in gener: * 


| HE proper notion of 8 mibfal agent, is; that he 45 or 
ought to act, in conformity to ſome law; as che obſer- 
vance whereof would be attended with a certain dighity and eaſy 


ſtate of mind, ſo ſhame and diſorder would be cht natural conſe. | 
ces of violating 3 

Now tho? God, as the ſupreme Lord and creator of all ing | 
cannot be preſcrib'd to, or directed by any thing withour hi ; 

yet his own nature, in the eſſential 8 of i it, is 1 eternal 
and inviolable law to himſelf, | 
Au in this reſpe& indeed there is a confbdarable hiferegits, 
between the moral obligations of men, and thoſe actions of 4 
moral nature, which we attribute to God. Man may have ſeveral 
commands impos d upon him, under the character of à moral 


agent, concerning things, which are not antecedently founded in 


moral reaſon, but depend wholly on the politive and arbitrary 
vill of God, The right of creation and government gives the 
ſupreme. being a power of enjoining ſuch indifferent things, tho 
he ſhould not aſſign, or we be able to diſcover any explicit reaſons 
for them. But there are other things depending on the eternal 
rules of reaſon, the univerſal and ſovereign law, whereby all in- 
telligent beings are, or ſhould be govern'd, that hare the force of 
a moral obligation in them, I would be underſtood: in a becoming 
ſenſe, both to God and man: For-reaſon is the law of order, 
which determines what is ri ght or wrong or evil, decent 0 
diſagrceable ; the law, which God 4 hin F invincibly loves an 
follows, and without which we could have no notion wade." * 
him as God. 
AND whereas God poſſeſſes reaſon ja the higheſt ud moſt p. 


degree, and there can be no cauſe within or without him to _ 


ſtruct its operations, he muſt in all his moral actions, ſaant to 
—_— 
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tive ſubſequent inſtitution; which would be in effect to affirm, that 
there is really no ſuch thing as reaſon: For not to anticipate, 
what I am to ſhew at large under one of my general heads, if we 
do not clearly ſee the natural reaſon of diſtinguiſhing between theſe 
things, there appears to be nothing which ve can certainly con- 
clude from any method of feaſoning. , ee 0 0 
Bor how tranſcendent ſoever the moral perfe&ions of the di- 
vine nature may be, when compar'd with thoſe of men, or any other 
intelligent beings, there appears no evident reaſon, why we ſhoald 
conclude, as a great prelate has done, that the moral attributes 


of God are of a different nature from thoſe we obſerve in men. 
For we conſider things as of a different nature, not which are dif- 


ferent in degree, but which differ in kind. Now if the reaſons of 
juſt, good, and fit, have the ſame foundation in-the divine, that 
they Gove th a human' mind; or, in other words, if it be rea- 
ſonable, that God, when he determines himſelf, to act, ſhould do 
What is agreeable to the general rules of juſtice, goodneſs, and 
FR then thoſe reaſons or rules, with the proper acts ariſing 
from them, are the ſame in reſpect both to God and man in the 
relations, how much ſoever they may differ in the degrees of 
Am, if the moral attributes of God be not founded in the 
| ſame general reaſons with thoſe of men (and if they be ſo found- 
ed, the nature of them is ſtill the ſame) then it would be impoſs 
| ſible for us to form any diſtin& notions of the divine attributes, or 
rather any notions at all, but what would be very irregular and 
confus d. For they being no farther of a moral conſideration, 
than as we apprehend them reaſonable in themſelves, if we do not 
know what common reaſons to reſolye them into, we at once de- 
ſtroy the morality of them, and all poſſible methods of reaſoning 
upon them. What grounds, I ſay, can we have upon any prin- 
ciples of natural religion to attribute certain perfections to God, 
hereof we are not able to diſcover any natural reaſon ; which 
yet it is impoſſible for us to do, without knowing what they are, in 
ſome imperfe& manner at leaſt, in their own nature, ,,, 
I ſhall only add, ſince I am arguing on occaſion of what has 
been advanc'd by a learned perſon in one of the firſt ſtations: of 
the church, that when God refers it, our ſelves being judges, whe- 


. 


»The Archbiſhop of Dublin, in his ſermon preach'd before the Lord Lieutenant. 
n . KK ther 


1 
125 


a moral agent. Except it ſhould be ſaid, which indeed ſome men 
have been ſo unreaſonable as to ſay, that the diſtinction of right 
and wrong, good and evil, decent and unbecoming, does not ariſe 
from any antecedent principles of reaſon, but merely from poſi- 


- 
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ther his ways are not equal, if we are not to judge concerning the 
equality of them, according to our common notions of what is 
juſt and right, the deſign of ſuch an appeal would be altogether 
impracticable. Neither could we be e, as both reaſon and 
his poſitive commands require we ſhould, of tang his perfe- 

ctions, did we not know, wherein his perfections conſiſt; an un- 
known object of imitation evidently implying as great an incon- 
ſiſtency, as an unknown object of deſir ee. 
Tutor reflections, IJ hope, will not render me obnoxious to any 
charge of being wanting in a juſt deference to the archiepiſcopal 
character; my deſign in them is only to prevent ſuch ill effects, 
as a great name recommended with much erudition may have, 
1 miſleading us in our reaſonings upon the moral . 


of God; in the clear and diſtinct conceptions whereof, the only 
ſolid foundation is laid, both of faith in him, and obedience to 
his laws: For want of which therefore, very great errors in do- 
ctrine, and cortuptions in practice, have been too frequently oc- 
caſion' d. tte e 385 een ene 
Wi grant indeed there are certain moral virtues in men, for 
inſtance, ſobriety, temperance, and chaſtity, which, as they im- 
ply ſome defect in the reaſons of them, are by no means to be at- 
tributed to the moſt perfect being. But yet even ſuch qualities 
are founded in this general reaſon of a moral action, that they are 
agreeable to the preſent ſtare of man, and neceſſary to his perſe- 
ction. As the moral attributes of God are conformable to the 
cternal reaſon and perfection of his own nature; ſo theſe virtues, 
tho only of a more accidental conſideration, are term'd moral in 
men, as they are reaſonable in regard to the 2 condition 
of human nature, and, in their dire& tendency, perfective 


Cu. XIV. r 
Of the holineſs of GO 
x 7 Hin we deſernd ond the moral attributes of God 


more diſtinctly, that which naturally occurs firſt to our 
thoughts, the preſiding attribute, if I may fo call it, which has 


the moſt general influence and direction over all the reſt, is holi- 


neſs; which we therefore indifferently expreſs by purity ; a term, 
denoting the whole being, to which it is apply'd, perfectly 


ce b 
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Hot bear the character of his attributes. 
-of alia {cri 


Tricky, implies at leaſt to human appreheriſton, ſome 
nency, or more gene 


glory 
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| free from all allay 


tion to certain parts; 
conſtirution of it. 


of his nahme im al; in oppoſition to every ching that may 
not conſiſt with abſolute perfect ion or fi 
we more eſpecially underſtand ka his holineſs, 


it, or take the [caſt complacency in it; and; «by cohſequence; as 
was infinuated before, whatever diſcovery he may make of his vill 


to mankind, whether by the commoi light of natural reaſon; or 
by a ſpecial revelation, they muſt be ſuch 28 are at dnce molt 
agreeable to out notions of f bolinek in him; and tend molt. effe- | 


_ 


ctually to promote it in our ſelves: For otherways his action 
which his wiſdom, as well as holineſs, requires it ol do, | woul 


I ſhall conclude this head, with citing ſome. roper age of 
es, which attribute holinels to God! 2 20 n 
reſpects I have mention d. And, Wn 


ſome learned men have endeavour d to deduce the doctrine of che 
peculiat emi- 
eral extent of this divine Atrtibiire, which is 
therefote mention d in another place; as that wherein che divine 
eſpecially conſiſts. I bo 15 lile unto ther; O Lund. amo 
7 Who i bite thee, glorious in holineſs 4 Vi 

2. As it denotes God's hatred to ſin.® He is a jealow Gab, 0 PR 


ſiting miquity **, He is, upon the provocation of lin; a' conſu- 
ming 655 H. He haieth al the workers of iniquity ++. f Far be ii 


3. As God cannot, by way of communication 1 the avchof 


of fin. The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all bit 
_ works . God cannot be tempred with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man F. Say not thou, tis N the Lord I fell away; for thou 


oughteſt not or do the thing; that he hateth: Say not thou; be 
bath cauſed me to err, for he hath not need of the ſinful man 44. 
In which words it is not only imply'd, that God cannot be the 


author of ſin, but two ee and unanſwerable reaſons are a dig d, 


. 1 — 
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5 Sa 19. 1 256 1 Exod. iy. it. ** Eid. 20. 
" ++ Heb. 12. 19. 3 Fo * & 10... P/al. 1 . 
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may. be conſider d as exiting into the | 
Bor cho the holineſs of God dea cht Früh, 404 tectichde 


city: of it; ſet 
is hatred to in, 
and an utter» im wy A Pk that he ſhould enher be the arichor of 


_ 1 ee eee Eaſe. eee nw l Cond 8. Holy; | 
holy, boy, is #he. Lord of hoſts f. The repetition from whence 


from God that be Jhould do wicktdnefe, and from the alwighty; that 
be ſhould commit iniquity *. 


| ® Rom, 2. 17, 16. 
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128 Of the Artzizurss of GOD. _ Boox I. 
why it is impoſſible for him to be ſo. The only occaſion, upon | 


which we can be ſuppos'd . of ſeducing other perſons to ſin, 
is either from ſome innate love to it, or ſome accidental advan- 


tage we propoſe to our ſelves by their criminal compliance. Theſe 


cauſes not being incident to God in either reſpect, as the wiſe ſon 


of Syrach argues very juſtly, neither can the effects of them be at- 


4. As God cannot take complacency in fin. He it not a God, 


that hath H in wickedneſs, neuber ſhall any evil dwell nigh 


bim. He i of purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look 
upon iniquity f. 7 be ſacrifice, the way, the thoughts of the wicked, 
are an abomination 20 him x. ' OE 615 WE: 

5. Wirtz reſpe& to the holineſs of his law, whether natural or 
reveal d. Every word of God is pure The law of the Lord 
it perfett, converting the ſoul Tf. The law of God is holy; ' and 
his commandment holy, and juſt, and good +. I am ſenſible 
theſe expreſſions primarily refer to the reveal'd law of God ; but 
it being one great end of revelation to eſtabliſh the principles of 


morality, upon an expreſs divine authority, and to propoſe them 


in a clearer light, than that wherein natural reaſon was able to 


diſcover them in a ſtate of general corruption ; our. Saviour ha- 


ving moreover declar'd, that he came not to deſtroy the law, the 
moral and immutable law of nature, but to fulfil it : Thoſe ex- 


preſſions, which ſpeak of the purity and holineſs of God's word, 
can by no means exclude that natural law, which is writtten on | 
our hearts, and according to the dictates whereof, thoſe wha 


have not the reveal'd la | , are to be judg'd by a holy and 


juſt God. 
* P/al TY | | + Heb. 1. 13. | + Prov. 1. 8, 9, 26. 
fr. 4 7 ; 4 12233 1. 


** Prov. 30. 7. Tt P/aim 19. 7. 
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Of the Juſtice of God. wot Yo IR 


Anis attribute of God differs from his holineſs, only as a leſs 
general from a more extenſive and common principle. The 
holineſs of the divine nature denotes the eternal purity and recti · 
tude of it, abſolutely confider'd, whether God had delign'd to act 
externally or not: His juſtice is principally conſider'd in reference 


«1 


to his delign of acting externally, and the manner wherein he will 


proceed with thoſe beings produc'd by his action, that are proper 


objects of juſtice. And in this order we can only rank intel- 
 ligent beings, or beings, if there really be any ſuch, without in- 


telligence, that are capable of happineſs or miſery, of pleaſure or 


pain. As to all other creatures, the creator has an abſolute power 


to diſpoſe of them art pleaſure. 03 rey vo 
Bur the caſe of intelligent beings, in reſpe& to that capacity 
in them, I have mention'd, of being render'd happy or miſerable, 


is very different : For it cannot, according to any ideas, we have, 
of what is juſt and right, conſiſt with the eternal rectitude or ju- 
| tice of the divine nature, that God ſhould create beings with an 


intention of making the miſeries of a ſtate, to which he conſigns 


them, greater, than the enjoyment or ' complacency, they can 


poſſibly take in it. : T 
Tux metaphyſical notion concerning the goodneſs and excel- 


lency of entity, or being in general, from which ſome learned 


men have endeavour'd to prove, as well as they could, that it 
were better, upon the whole matter, to be miſerable, than not to 
be at all, is of too nice and ſubtle a contexture, to be oppos'd to 
thoſe arguments, which we may draw from experience, concerning 
any ſad or grievous calamity, even in this life, ſuppoſing the con- 


tinuance might be for ever perpetuated to us. The damn'd will 


reap. vety little conſolation in the flames of hell from ſuch dry 
maxims; when even here a ſenſe of pain, at the moment it is 
felt in any violent degree, generally proves too ſtrong for the 
moſt curious and refin'd ſpeculations. at 211010. e 21 
Gop indeed, as the creator of intelligent beings, has a right to 
treat them after what manner he thinks fit, provided what th 
ſuffer does not exceed the benefits of their creation. When their 


happineſs or miſery, their pain or pleaſure, are but in a reciprocal 


proportion to each other, they have no reaſon to complain; the 
juſtice of God ſeems however, 6 to be ſafe, tho! it 
n TE "2 may 


. , — * * 
e eee eee MY or A b 
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| creation. 


| than thoſe, we could be capable of receiving 
Which indeed we owe the very capacity of being pram. by by them, 
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may be more difficult, perhaps, to account for his wiſdom, and 
eſpecially for his goodneſs, in creating them. But where any 
creature is originally deſign'd to be miſerable, and form'd for that 
very end and purpoſe, how does the right of ſuch a procedure ap- 


| pear? Not from any eonſideration of juſtice; for it is plainly, all 


circumſtances conſider d, injurious (and in that the notion of un- 
juſt formally conſiſts) to the being created, and renders tlie de- 
lire, were that poſſible, of having never been, much more cligi- 


ble to ſuch A being, 91 


Nrruex can the right of this arbitrary power roceed from the 
tranſcendent excellency of the divine nature; for that denoting 


and cannot therefore N found a right over them, but on- 
ly in conſequence of their exiſting, and the prior right of 


Mucn leſs. does a power ſeem to ariſe to God of rendring his 


creatures miſerable, from any notions we are able to form of his 


oodneſs: For this requires, that all benefits whatſoever conferr'd 
him, ſhould at leaſt be ſuperior, either at the time of his con- 


ferring them, or in their natural conſequences, to ſuch evils, as 
PP. ˙ Prrang ſuvtwr apr 


Tux right therefore which God has over intelligent beings, con- 


ſcderd as ſubjects of happineſs or miſery, muſt originally be found- 


ed upon the benefits, which as creatures, they derive from him, 
and the proper motives to gratitude and ſubjection ariſing from 


thoſe benefits. | | e 
_ . In the natural and common ſenſe of mankind, a benefit con- 
fers an obligation, and gives the benefaRor ſtill a greater intereſt 


in the party oblig'd, according to the greater degree or value of 


it. Upon this principle, the ties of our ſubjection, whether to 
our natural parents, or to our common parent, the civil magi- 
| irate, are render d ſo much the more binding, and the ſeveral acts 
of diſobedience to them, tho' in caſes, wherein we are requir'd to 


be paſſive, bring upon us a heavier charge of impiety and injuſtice. 
But the 3 from God, bein 5 ſo much greater, 


om men, and to 


the teaſons of our ſubjection to him, are evidently ſo much the 
more ſtrong and inviol able. + 04 e eee 
Hex then we have a natural and obvious reaſon for that right 
of God, which ſubjects mankind to his power and dominion; 
and, by virtue of which, he may, with the ſafety of his juſtice, 
inflict many temporary, and medicinal pains upon them; but not 


ſuch, as would render their being or condition more * 


an external teſpe& to the creatures, preſuppoſes their exiſtence, 
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than if they had never been: For that would not only deſtroy all 


the ideas we have of his juſtice, but all the reaſonable motives, 


from gratitude, of ſubjection to his will. When therefore the 


of God over mankind is repreſented by that of a porter over 
15 clay, we are not to extend the compariſon farther, than the 


foundation of it will allow. It argues indeed, that as the potter 
can form of his clay one veſſel to honour, or a more conſiderable 


another to diſhonour, or a meaner uſe; fo God is perfectly free as 


to all the diſpoſitions of his goodneſs, and can diſtribure either his 
temporal bleſſings, or ſpiritual graces to men, after what manner, 
and in what different meaſure he pleaſes. In purſuance of which 


diſtribution, ſome perſons ſhall in both reſpects be viſibly ſuperior 
to others. But the conſideration of juſtice being, as we obſervy'd 


before, very different from that of goodneſs, and the clay in 


the hands of the potter, being in no ſenſe an object of juſtice, 
or capable of ſuffering, no argument can be drawn from the 


power, which the potter has over it „ in prejudice of the divine 


Jo ſupport this notion of a power in God to effect the deſtru- 
ction of his innocent creatures, for under that character I here 
conſider them, men have been driven to eſpouſe another moſt dan- 


gerous error; that things are not good or evil, antecedently to 
God's will, but only becauſe he wills them to be ſo. As des Cartes 
therefore aſſerted, that if God had eſtabliſh'd another order of 


have been demonſtrably falſe; theſe men contend, that whatever 


now is 'morally juſt, might, if the will of God had fo order'd or 
determin'd it, have been in the nature of it unjuſt. In ſhort, that 
he might not only have inſtituted another form of worſhip, but 
one directly contrary to the form he has inſtituted ; that he might 


have render'd it lawful to lie, and even to blaſpheme; and that 


it depended wholly on his will, and not on the reaſon of the things 


d, that he did not give us ten commandments, the ve- 


open 
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would carefully avoid all equivocal terms, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
uction, I do not here mean an extinction of bei 


23 
that by 4 


LA 


juſtice, and if there be no other reafon to reſtrain him, annthilate his creatures at plea- 
ſure : But I mean, according to the ſenſe, wherein the word is ſometimes us'd in ſcri- 
pture, a ſtate of pain and miſery ; a ſtate to which the conſigning innocent creatures, 
would be to do them an injury, without an equivalent. A ſuperior may, in certain ca- 
ſen, ive a dependent of privileges, held by his favour; but ſhould he make ſuch a 


ot, and without any provocation, moro unhappy, than all the benefits he has 


done him, or ever defigns him, can compenſate for; how could we reconcile ſuch a a 


conduct with our common notions. of juſtice? Would it not rather tend to give us an 
idea of cruelty ; an idca, of all others, molt ſhocking to the human, and repugnant to 


the divine nature. 


7 


God may in ftritneſs of 
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ry reverſe of thoſe, which he has preſcrib'd for the government 
of our lives and actions f. oat 0 ar bt 

Bur I have already obviated the principle, from which theſe 
impious conſequences are drawn, by what I have ſaid concerning 
the moral perfections of God ing 


eneral; I ſhall only add, that 
if nothing be morally good or juſt in its own nature, but only in 
conſequence of the divine will, juſtice and goodneſs would be per- 
fections, not eſſential, but purely accidental to the divine nature; 
| becauſe upon this hypotheſis, it depended on the free and ſole de- 
termination of God's will, whether he would be good and juſt, or 
otherways. And what if his will had not ſo determin'd? 
Bor the power of God over his creatures, as ſuch, is not the 
only rule of his juſtice, in dealing with them. He has authority 
to preſcribe ſuch laws to them, as are for their benefit and advan- 
tage, and to which he may give the ſanction of Proper rewards 
and puniſhments; all governors having a right of obliging their 
ſubjects to wee? thoſe laws, which are really for their own happi- 
nef ; to puniſh the violation, and to reward, if they ſee fit, / 
obſervance of them. The law, which God has preſcrib'd for the 
government of mankind in general, is that of natural reaſon and 
conſcience, which, if they violate, they juſtly render themſelves 
| obnoxious to puniſhment ; and the foundation, upon which juſtice 
proceeds in puniſhing them, is, that this law is not only reaſon- 
able in itſelf, and moſt conducive to their preſent and future hap- 
pineſs, but they are convinc'd by the natural reports of their own 
minds that it is ſo, or at leaſt may be convinc'd by giving a due 
attention to them. Thoſe words of the apoſtle, 7 he law is holy, 
and the commandment holy, and juſt, and good, are the ordinary 
language of that maſter, if we will but hear him, who ſpeaks 
_ continually within us: But if we will not hear him, the reaſons 
. of juſtice will ſtill be viſible in puniſhing the wilful contempt of 
| his authority. The words again of Mo/es, if they do not prima- 
rily refer to the moral law, the eternal law of all rational — 
yet are properly applicable to every perſon, tho! living in a mere 
ſtate of nature. The commandment, which the Lord thy God com- 
mand thee this day, is not hidden 2 thee, nenher is it far off: 
It it not in heaven, that thou ſhouldſft ſay, who ſhall go up for us 


* 


T This is the doctrine, for which Curcelless, in his diſſertation againſt Amyrald, cites 
the very words of $zydlovius z and tho' moſt of the Caiviniftical writers have expreſi d 
themſelves concerning the power of God over innocent creatures, with greater cauti 
and modeſty, than this author of hard name z yet it would not be difficult to prove, by 
a plain and clear deduction, that thoſe, who believe, God has antecedently to his 


2 


ſight of what men would do, condemn'd them to everlaſting flames, 
ſee, and tacitly at leaſt aſſent to the like c | 
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to: heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and du it? 
over the ſea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and 
thy heart, that thou mayſt i of 20% r 1 995 
Hunt then is a ney ſcene of juſtice open'd to us, which repre: 


ſents mankind no longer as objects of the divine 2 a per- 
le of being pu © 


fe ſtate of innocence, but as moral agents, capable 
niſſrd or rewarded, according to their. good or evil actions. 


Vier even upon this view, tho ſome men do by an ill aſe. of Dn 


their liberty render themſelves: miſerable; miſerable. to. ſuch; a de- 


gree, that it had been happy. for them, if they had never been 
[aw we are aflur'd, for that, reaſon, their deſtruction is of them» 
ſelves, and they have, notwithſtanding, theſe rational grounds to 


conclude, it is the will of God all men ſhould be ad, and come 
their ins; and ſeldom or never [puniſhes any ſinner, ſo ſoon as he 
deſerves puniſhment. This is a ſenſible argument, which natu- 
ral reaſon affords, that God is not extreme to mark, what is done 
amiſs; and it gives us pious grounds to- hope, that his juſtice, far 


all the lenity, and favourable allowances, which infinite mercy, 
vithout deſtroying the very nature and our common notions. of 


> the divine juſtice, both as it reſpects innocent creatures, and crea» 
tures capable, by their good or evil actions, of reward or puniſh- 


ment. It will be unneceſſary, after this, to deſcend to the more 
particular caſes, wherein this attribute diſplays itſelf ; thoſe will be 


conſider d in relation to the juſtice of providence: Neither n 
ve inſiſt any farther upon the reaſons, why juſtice muſt be an at- 
tribute belonging to God; the foundation of it in the natural ap- 
titude, order, and relation of things is very evident: I ſhall 


always_inclin'd to do what is juſt, ſo there is nothing, we 


$4 = 


conceive, capable of obſtructing, or oppoling his inclination. .... 
eral are very ſenſible of 


Tun are men indeed that in gen- 
the moral obligations of juſtice, and gegr. 
bl es ge. e | $ 
of them, or if they do, yet are unwilling to, be determia d by 
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ous of acting conformas» 
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, that he bears long and patiently with all men in 


from proceeding. according to ſtrict rigour, is temper' d with 


Wuar has been ſaid, is ſufficient to give us general idea of 


' 5 


add, that, as for theſe conſiderations, we neceſſarily ſuppoſe G 1 


yet in private caſes either cannot ſee the reaſons 


. ; 7 . 
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Mex are not e der able t to diſcover with « certainty | the true re- 
1 of juſt and unjuſt; the want of evidence, the i of 
the caſe, or the ſpecion appearances of reaſon on both fides, may 


render the real merits of it impervious to them. At other times, 


tho' men plainly enough diſcover, and in a light which fully con- 
Vitices them, what the rules of juſtice 5 them to do; yet 

thete are other rules of their conduc have Preſenbrd to 
themſelves, that have a greater power, upon — competition, to- 
wards determining their choice, than thoſe, which juſtice preſcribes.” 
But the motives, upon which men are tempred to commit any acts 
- injuſtice, may principally be redue d either to thoſe of preju- 
S —＋ other perſons, or a partial regard to ſome deſigus or 

late 


— | 
Wuar I would bbſttve from henke;”] is, ale bons ef thats es 
tives to injuſtice being poſſibly incident to God, there cannot for 


this farther teaſon be pond any unrig hteouſneſt in him. For, 


1. Tut true and neceſſaty relations of things, cheir a 2 

and en their fitneſs and inequality, are per 

to him: And as hi n horn 
ſo his procedure in the execution of them; is exadtly correſpon- 


fo 7 4 n ee HA envellons hee, Oy 
2. Hz cannot be ca able of any prejudice todkind bis en 
He n good 10 all, and bis tender mercies are over all bis works +. 
Hed e God, the faber of ns all +. © e ee. and net 
due on ſolves; we are his people, and abe ſheep uf * 

He Toverh all things, that are, and abbors nothing he bur 
oh for never und he have made any 2 een 

+ Ff. | 


onfiderations of intereſt; or incapacity of otherways effecting what 
he Bev op Our goodneft 'extendeth not mn oi 4 

ntfs, and the power, and the majeſty, and he glory ; that 
the heaven, aud in the carth, n bys 5. Doth God then g 
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1 N what I have to ſay concerning this attribute; 1 ſhall evnG 


it, not only in relation: to ſuch external diſcoveries as Gbd maß 


make of truth; or of his will to mankind, but in the greateſt lati- 


tude, the word can be fuppos'd capable of, as it iniplies truth in 


the internal acts or operations of the mind; and to the end we 
may have more clear and diſtin& notions concerning the veracity 


of God in'this large ſenſe, I ſhall obſerve, according to the fol- 


lowing method, Ba AS Ag oF: MEH e 195492 
I. Tra it imports a perfect conformity of ideas in the divine 
mind to ſuch objects, about which it may be conceiv'd: to aſſirm 
or deny any thing; whether internally, or by ſome external ſig: 


hy ? * 7 11 0 - 
oy 4. 1 ** 


ſuch propoſitions, as God, if he pleaſes, may ſignify externally; 
= only to the ideas of his mind, but to the intention of 


me ee eee 
lity as to all ſuch promiſes, which he may be ſuppos d to make 


to his creatures. The we have not examin'd the proofs of di- 


* 


juſt objection can lic, againſt our arguing, upon ſappolizion 


nant” to the perfections of God, or the nature of the ching, 


of it. 


who 


almighty; that be bald commit iniquity *. Fot 1 cite theſe 
ges, nat as ſpoken by the Spirit of God, but as ſpeaking 
y © the nature of things, and the common apprehen- 


imports more eſpecially a perfect conformity. of 
his 
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erfe& conformity of ideas in the divine wind 
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136 Of the Arrzizvrzs of GOD. Boes J. 
who 8 knows the nature of all things, or indeed of any 
one thing, with all its habitudes and reſpects; and who is not 
therefore liable to make wrong judgments, or who does not in the 
progreſs of his thoughts or meditations, on many occaſions, actu- 
ally make them. For it is not neceſſary that our judgments con- 
cerning things, ſhould always be communicated or declar'd, it is 
ſafficient to denominate them falſe, that we form in our minds any 
wrong propoſitions concerning the ſubjects, about which they arc 
employ'd. But as this kind of falſhood proceeds from a natural 
ol invincible defect, it will not be charg'd as a motal evil upon 
us, even tho we ſhould communicate the erroneous concluſions, 
which are form'd in our minds, to other perſons. This, how- 
ever, it is in our power to do; towards avoiding the effects of ex- 
ror, which the love of truth lays a moral obligation upon md, as 
much as we can, to avoid, we may, in all caſes of doubt or dife 
ficulty, ſuſpend our aſſent, till evidence obliges us to give it. 
I do not ſay, but that we may be ſometimes'oblig'd to act with- 
out evidence, tho we can never be oblig d to act contrary to it. 
A child, 'a ſervant, or a ſoldier, who ſhould never obey the re- 
ſpective commanding authority, but where he perfectly diſcovers 
the explicit reaſons of the command, or muſt ftand previouſly to 
examine them after a curious and ſtrict manner, will neceſſarily fail 
in the duty and obedience requird of him. It is ſufficient under 
the like circumſtances, that we ſee nothing ſinful in the command 
* by authority upon us, to juſtify our proceeding immedi- 
ately to action. Were not this indeed a ſafe rule, no orders could 
' bs Goly executed, no buſineſs well done, nor any ſociety regularly 
 govern'd, And for this reaſon favourable allowances are, or al- 
ways ought to be made to dependents acting by command of their 
ſuperiors; eſpecially when it appears, that was the png mo- 
tive upon which they were induc'd to act; and a merciful God, 
ve hope, will judge his creatures by the like rules of equity, when 
they happen in certain caſes, where they are oblig'd/to act, to be 
inthe wrong, without having leiſure, or perhaps capacity, ſtrictiy 
to examine the nature of the ation. 6h s > tht 
dor tho, on ſome occaſions, men may be oblig'd to act, they 
ought never to believe, without evidence. It ſhould be an invio- 
lable rule to us, to preſerve the liberty of our minds, as much as 
we'cah, and never to aſſent to any thing, till'reaſon will no longer 
ſuffer- us to withold our aſſent. By this means, we may in great 
meaſure fecure our ſelves from error in the concluſious we make 
in our minds, and be, in reſpect to many truths, infallibly aſſur d 
of them: Tho on account of the difficuitics, vhetewith our ſearch 
after truth is in general attended, and the pains. we mult take 


| before we can come at that evidence, which leaves no room for 
doubt, or atiy farther diſquiſition, our infallibility muſt lie in a | 
Zur how careful ſoever we may be in Lea the liberty of 1 
our minds, as to the proper operations of them, we cannot al- n 
ways avoid being impos'd upon by others: We rarely fall into 1 4 
promiſcuous. converſation, wherein what we call moral evidence, 1.7. 
does not in a manner oblige us, to draw falſe: concluſions, and _ 
make wrong judgments, not only with reſpect to things, but per- hu 5 
ſons. Every man may conſult himſelf upon the latter head, * 
eaſy he is in believing any thing tb the diſadvantage of thoſe: he 
does not love, againſt whom he has taken up any prejudice, whoſe 
character he may apprehend, in one regard or other, a diminution | 
to his own, or perhaps as an obſtacle in his way; beſides, that 
there are perſons who make no conſcience of ſaying a thouſand . 
falſe things of others, merely to ſhew their wit, or from a natural | I 
malignity of temper. Here is a large field open'd for ſatyr to ex+ ' 
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patiate in, but that is not my preſent buſineſs. 2 
War I would farther take notice of, is, that would men really 
reſolve upon all occaſions to ſpeak the ſenſe: of their minds, yet 

even their language is ordinarily of itſelf very deceitful, and apt 
to impoſe upon us: How many words are there, which uſe has 
made current, that give us no determinate idea of what the per- 
ſon means, who ſpeaks them, till he be requir'd to explain him- 
ſelf; but to ſettle whoſe true ſignification, a more diſtin& appre- 
henſion, and greater capacity, may ſometimes. too be requir'd; 
than he is maſter of. Hence it is, 25 very warm diſputes, from 
which nothing can be concluded, tho? attended with much noiſe 
and clamour, frequently happen in converſation: As if men, who 
ſpeak the ſame language, had mutually agreed, in uſing the terms 
of it, to deceive and to be deceiv'd, to perplex and confound one 
anoamen, 5277 S271 has 03, 17'S EU e 
I have here obſerv'd ſome of the common and unavoidable oc- 
| caſions of error among men, but am unwilling to think theſe re- 
flections have carry'd me far out of my way, fince they lead me fo 
readily back again into it; and tend to diſcover to us the greater 
certainty and evidence of thoſe truths, about which the divine 
mind may be converſant, by removing from it all ſuch: defects, as 
human errors owe their occaſion or original to; which it may 
not be improper for me to illuſtrate, by a particular induction of „ 
what the ſcriptures ſpeak concerning the truth of God, under r „ 
preſent acceptation of it. aud. 
1. Gop perfectly knows the nature of all things, with all their „ 


ſereral and diſtinct relations, and therefore cannot poſſibly be de- 


ceiv'd in che jud nts he makes of them. He in r r 


, : 
—— Ho underfandon ding is infinite f. The Lord 1s a God of judg- 


ment t. He is the God of ruth =, He is hight, and i m hows 15 
u 9 e at . 7 N 2 * 

2. GOD e nows Bally and ſecret "RR of 
men. He — all hearts, and underflandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts ++. He knoweth the things that come into our 

mind, every one of them *, He A 0 a our thoughts afar of f. 
He has therefore, 

3. No need of words to 4 our 6 or real nien 
The darkneſs, or obſcurity of lan ge, hideth not from bim; be 
cam ſee through the thick cloud of u. He bath not eyes of fleſh, 
neither ſeeth he as man ſeeth C W b is not a word in our ingue, 
but be knoweth it all rogether **, 

As God, for theſe reaſons, - cannot be deceiv'd in ededion; to 


any truth conſider d as the object of his mind, neither can he err 


in the method, or in the choice of thoſe terms, whereby he may 
think fit to ſignify any truth externally, or to make it the ſubject 


of a divine revelation. The ſeveral relations of things being per- bo 
1 y knows how to 5 the moſt 


fealy known to him, he 


proper and ſignificant wor thoſe relations. It is there · 
a docttine flowing from ; 08 eternal F of the divine 


re 


nature, that every word of God is pure 


of words to no profit, the coutrevances of philoſophy or vain de- 
crit; after the rradriioe of men, or rudiments of the world * ; but 


wholſome words , whereby we may know the N of thoſe 
things, wherein we are inſtructed. 


AnD ſince God cannot be deceivd in his judgm 


gment concerning 


to be expreſs'd or reveal'd, it is plain he cannot for that r 
as well as others, which I am going to obſerve, have the leaſt de- 
fign, in any revelation, he may make of his will, * 
— 6 carabe ment particular. 


1 Tar the veracity of God more eſpecially i a perfect 
of thoſe truths or 2 n 


nnen 


n Pſalm | Iſaiah 30. 18. * Pals 147. 2. 
to 71 | 's C AY ' Far 18 1 755 = 


1 Job 10. 4. 08 175 4 ae * 785 13. 
Col. 2. 8, FT 2 Nin. 6. 3. 
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and every revelation 
of his will muſt neceſſarily contain @ form of ſound words t; not 


che relations of things, or the manner wherein thoſe relations ought 


plies, ſignify externally, not o to the ideas * his . but | 
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Aub Fro, ject croſs the proper, notion anion; mn 
le to their true ſen- 
timents, or really intended at leaſt to expreſs them. And tho! it 


apply's to men, that what they ſay, is 


frequently r that we affirm what is falſe, or deny what is 
true, yet this is not thought a ſufficient d for charging us 
with want of vetacity, provided we really belieye what we ſay, 


upon | ſuch rational means of perſuaſion, as we are capable of c- 


ming at. For nothing ought to be imputed to us as criminal, 


but what either proceeds from à voluntary i norance, or an igno- 
N _ which, by uſing the proper meth ok 9 


marken, we 

= ht have prevented the FT, wha of. 
vr when we knowingly” ſpe 

intention to deceive, then 1185 is, we violate the laws of truth, in 


the moſt ſhameful and culpable manner. That God cane have no 


ſuch intention in any thing, he may think fit to declare, either 
as 2 ne truth, or rule of life to mankind, will appear 
from a of th the ERR Ln an intelligent 
n, or a lye; and 
they may in general * nuns or weakneſs; 

advantage, or a Ben od (chat which renders the imputation 


2 lye ſo very proyoking) ariſing from the fear of danger, or 


be mention * to ſhew they cannot, nor any other qualities of 
ſinity with them, be incident to the all perfetk og and that 


apoſtle * in aſſerting, is is a 2 22 = 


Tin Fe of God jm 
Fo 1 * A re — "Thich he _— be ſup- 
2 ea the-rea IA. falf Fyieg is whet yo ae others to 
or in che ye give them, proceeding much from the 


ignoble motives, 5 which men are commonly induc d to 
2 argue ſome great imperſe- 
ey $A. | to ſhew by a lar enumeration of 
hem, how inc: t it is with the ctions of the divine na- 
ture, chat God f | eicher reveal truths to men, which he has 
no 1 poor ſhould effeQually believe, or eee them 
. e hich they are not enabled to live up to; or, 
r ;ons 
bile they are under a prior and u le decree 
of being ruſtrated in thoſe expeRations. 


How ſhall we reconcile ſuch dangerous notions in 1 to 
the conduct of God towards his creatures, with che following 
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5 | paſſages 


aha Galle, and with 2 Ae 


hope 


impending 8 85 But theſe are qualities, which. need == 


Ns eds 


All his commandments are true, and his counſel faubſulneſi and 


gone out of bis lips **. If we believe not, yet he abideth faubſul ff. 
He cannot deny himſelf rt. 5 3 e ay Le ee 


we caſt our eyes upon this vaſt and 


at's 
been 
goodne 
ceaſe, in a moral and proper ſenſe, to be goodneſs, We cannot 
of God, whether he will produce any thing, without himſelf, or 
not. A being of infinite perfection, would be infinitely happy, 
if he ſhould be conceiv'd to ſubſiſt alone. But tho? the creatures 
do not derive their being from God, by way of neceſſary emana- 


yet, with reſpe& to intelligent creatures, capable of happineſs or 
miley, and Dich are, for that reaſon, ge e bits 


with what capacities, and to what ends, he will create them. We 
may conclude in the firſt place, that he will endow them with 


they may make of their liberty, and then it is bur reaſonable they 


-” 
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Of the Arraizurzs of GO D.  Booxl. 
| , wherewith 1 ſhall conclude this head, out of ſacred writ. 


truth . The word, that he has ſpoken, the ſame ſhall judge all 
men at the laſt T. He is a faithful God, who keepeth covenant and 
mercy +. His covenant will he not break, nor alter the thing that is 


4 


Cu. XVII. 
O the goodneſs of God. 


HO? I have reſerv'd the conſideration of this attribute to 
the laſt place, yet except perhaps it be that of power, when 
mirable ſtructure of things, 
there is no atttibute of God, which occurs ſooner or more natu- 
rally to the min. ND be et fey ol 3 ter 
Now goodneſs conſiſts in a benevolence of temper, and upon 
occaſions of exerting itſelf, in actually doing good; but 


with ſuch a freedom, that the action of it might either have 
6 3 for a longer time, or even wholly omitted. For if 
ſhould neceſſarily act, or neceſſarily at all times, it would 


therefore certainly diſcover, by contemplating the innate goodneſs - 


tion, but from the free and arbitrary determination of his will ; 


of goodneſs, when once God has determin'd to create them, we 
may know in ſome meaſure by conſulting the idea of his goodneſs, 


del faculties, s arc'racher perſeQive of their nerare, than which 
tend to diſhonour and debaſe it, unleſs by occafion of the ill uſe, 
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| ſhould Bear their own /iniquity, wich. all. che miſerable effe&s/and = 
conſequences of it. We may certainly conclude farther, that | | 


except, for the reaſons before aſſign d, ſuch beings will be render d 
2 of attaining all thoſe external advantages, which maybe 


neceſſary, if not to render them perfectly happy, yet at leaſt co 


counterpoiſe all the evils, that can 22 be incident to them: 


So that could we form any notion of abſolute power and domini- 


on, upon which God might, with the ſafety of his juſtice, \be 
ſuppos d to make a decree of rendring his creatures, without any 


foreſeen fault or demerit in them, eternally miſerable, or even in 5 


any degree miſerable, beyond the meaſure of the happineſs they 
enjoy; yet it would be impoſſible, when we. conſider the divine 
goodneſs, to reconcile the moſt bright and natural ideas we have 
of it, with ſuch a decree; the doctrine whereof, one would there- 
fore think it had been impoſſible, that any good man ſhould ever 
have endeavdur d to eſtabliſſ. 


* 
: 


_ withſtanding the innate benignity of it, to create any thing withs- 
aut him, he is equally free in diſtributing or diverſifying che ex- 
ternal acts of his goodneſs, after what manner, and in what mea 


ſure he pleaſes. It is ſufficient to vindicate the honour. of his ſo- 


of his providence, and the means of his grace, ſeverally as 


bleſſin 
be' will, Here is a foundation laid for that variety of characters 


and qualifications; which contribute ſo much to the beauty, order, 


* 


has dealt injuriouſly, however unequally, with them when they 
compare their condition with that of othet meu. As we all en- 
joy more, than we have a right to enjoy, ſo we all ſuffer leſs, 
than our iniquities deſerve. God being a-debtor to no man, may 
commit more talents to ſome perſons, and fewer to others: He 
may with the ſame freedom exerciſe the power, which he has, 10 


help, and to caft down, to humble, or bring men to honour.” There 


is nothing in theſe unequal diſtributions, contrary to the idea of 


oblig d, and has reaſon to be thankful. If there are in the courſe 
of providence ſome events more difficultly reconcileable with theſe 
maxims, they will be conſider'd in their proper place, |: + 
dl. 8 7 Norum 
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As God was not determin'd by any neceſſity of his nature, nor⸗ 


and advantage of ſociety, whether ſacred or civil; and the di- 
ſtinction, which is put upon ſome perſons in both reſpecta, doe: 
by no means give juſt occaſion to others to complain, that Gd 


goodneſs, and the preſent ſtate of things ſeems in great meaſure! 
do require them. We are all, upon the whole matter, in one de- 
gree, and in one kind or other, ſubjects of the divine goodneſs 
and no man can have cauſe to complain, where every man is 


16 


1 N 


* 
1 42 


3 


5 ts all men liberally f. He maketh his fun 10 riſe on the evil, and 


end. A good God, for any thing we know, may be cffe&uall 
mov'd to compaſſionate the frailties, and pardon the fins of p60 


| to him, that he ſhould 


= 


the Arrzzzures of GOD. Boo I. 


Norume is here advanc'd, but n agrecable to the 'com- 


mon ſentiments of mankind, according to which the ſcriptures 


ſpeak, and are very full and copious on this head. When God 
— a ſurvey of every thing, that be had made, he obſerr'd it to 
be very good *. The Lord is good, and doth good f. The earth is 


full of bis goodneſs +. The eyes of all wait upon bim; he opens bis 


hand, and ſatisfyeth the deſire of every lrumg thing **. But; bis 
delights are with the ſons of men ff. And tho” good men are the 
peculiar objects of his favour and protection, ſo that he | wirholds 


10 good thing from them tt; but groes them all wn 4 richly to enjoy. 


Hu eyes running to and fro throughout the who 


earth, to bew 
himſelf firong in their behalf f. Tet be groeth, without diſtinctipn, 


on the. good, and ſendeth rain an the juſt, and on the unjuſt . He 
it good 10 all, and his tender mercies are over all his works ft. 
I have hitherto conſider'd the ee of God, chiefly as de- 
noting his beneficence to ſuch of his creatures in general, as are 
proper objects of it; but I am here led to conſider that pi 
mary branch of it, eg mercy, as reſpecting mankind in a ſt 
of diſobedience againſt God, and conſequently as having juſtly in- 
curr'd his wrath and diſpleaſure. It is true, goodneſs-in this re- 
a being a free and arbitrary act of the divine will, we cannot 
certainly determine whether, or in what manner, God may 
think fit to exert it, till he has poſitively declar'd his will to this 


but ſecing what may be, for that very reaſon, may not be, ſuch 
conjectures ſtill leave the mind of a ſinner in the greateſt ſuſpence 

perplexity, as to a point, which it is of infinite concernment 
. Howzvss, from the viſible effects of God's goodneſs in the for- 
bearance of ſinners, and his ſuſpending their puniſhment from 


time to time, in this world, we are aſſur d, that juſtice does not 
always immediately puniſh, and that mercy, in this reſpect at 


| leaſt, does, in fact, continually interpoſe. Some have argued. 
for the natural proofs of the divine compaſſion and mercy toward 


ſinners, from this farther conſideration, that as' a good man is 


reconcibd ta his child, his friend, or his ſervant, by making al- 
lowances to the common errors and eſcapes of human nature, anq 


upon their humble ſubmiſſion or acknowledgmear ; fo we may 
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| however, entertain ſome faint hopes; that God, who perfect 
knous all out frailties and defects, will, upon the like teſtimonies 
of our repentance, find in himſelf a gracious diſpoſition of being 
reconcil'd to us. The terms, ' wherein the ſcriptures ſpeak of the 


mercy of God, ſeem indeed in ſome meaſure to favour this natu- 
ral way of reaſoning concerning it. Tbe Lord, i a'God ew 
my 


compaſſion, and gracious ; long-ſuffeting; and plenizons in merit 
He vs flow to anger f. He defers his anger, and refrains for the 
fenner, that be cut him not of f. He is * and reaty to for- 


Ir it be ſaid, chat theſe acts, which we have obſery'd; of the d. 


vine mercy, both from ſenſible experience and the holy ſcriptures, 


are only in conſequence of the grace of God, in granting a me- 

Notre cds foundation of all 3 to men ; tart there 
cannot be therefore any grounds to finners, who know nothing of 
ſuch a mediator, to hope for the pardon of their fins. , I anſwer; 
all © intend to infer, from what has been obſerv'd in both reſpeQs 
is, that we have in general ſome natural grounds to hope, and 
which ſome of the texts here cited are form'd upon, that God will 
be merciful to penitent "ſinners ; tho* as to the method of his 


ſhewing mercy to them, in a way not derogatory to his majeſty of 


| juſtice, that indeed may principally, if not ſolely depend on his 
inſtituted, and our knowledge of it, on his reveal'd will. 


Zur becauſe els; is that perfection of God, which we are 


ſo naturally inclin'd to attribute to him, and concerning which, 


we are, at the ſame time, too apt to entertain wrong, and ſomes 
times very dangerous notions, it may not be improper for me to 
conſider a little more diſtinctly, both the reaſons upon which. this 
attribute is thought to belong, in ſo peculiar a manner, to the di- 
vine being, and alſo to remove the grounds of ſome common mi- 
ſtakes, which conduce in the event to render thoſe 
would extend it too far, the moſt incapable objects 
1. Tuar God A e om the viſible and univerſal 
effects of his goodneſs: Whatever power or perfection we ſee in 
the creatures, proceeded originally, and with a direct intention, 
from him. Inanimate beings, tho' in theit own nature not pro- 


per objects of goodneſs, yet every where in their relative uſe, bear 


evident marks and ſignatures of it. But the powers of life aud 


ſenſe, ſtill diſcover more 7 effects of goodneſs, and are in 


2 higher degree ſubſervient both to the beauties and advantages of 
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human life: So that even upon this narrower view of the creation, 
the pfalmiſt had reaſon to expreſs himſelf in that pious and paſ- 
ſionate manner. O Lord, how manifold are thy works ; in wiſdom 
aft. thou made them all, the earth: it full of thy riches *, _ Fr. 

Bor the nobleſt effect of divine goodneſs, is reaſon: or intelli- 


takers of the divine nature; they beeome capable of maintainin 


adyvantagious and favourable po 


ſon of the thing, from that ſen 


on: And tho', ſtrictly ſpeaking, t 
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ence : For hereby intelligent beings are, in a remoter degree, par- 


ſome Kind of entercourſe and ſociety with God, of imitating h 
perfections, and uniting themſelves to him; for God ſees all 


truths, and we are able by the uſe of reaſon to diſcover many 


truths. God always acts according to order, and this order not 
being altogether unknown to us, it is in our power, on many oc- 
caſions, to act conformably to it. God is the ſupreme object of 


deſire, and in whoſe enjoyment alone our true happineſs conſiſts; | 


and we ate capacitated by thoſe admirable faculties he has, given 


us, to draw nearer to him, to love him; and to employ the means 


he has preſcrib'd in order to our enjoying him, and the things he 
has prepar d fer thaſe that love him, in a future and far happier 
ſtate. Were it not indeed for the goodneſs of God, it is hard, if 
not impoſſible to conceive, how we could have any reaſonable mo- 
tives to love him. Power without goodneſs is attended with au 


idea of terror; juſtice, of rigour and cruelty ; and wiſdom, of ar- 


tifice and diſſimulation: If a perſon poſſeſs d of theſe qualities, is 
ſometimes the object of our love, it is not ſimply on their own 
account, but becauſe we find them in conjunction with goodneſs. 
There is no other quality ſeparate from it, capable of giving the 
heart. any. kindly or laſting impreſſions. Force, authority, and 
eraft, may create an external an but a good man will find an 
ſt in the minds of thoſe, he has 
been beneficial to, and even of thoſe he has not had an opportu- 


. hity of benefiting, when all the reaſons of fear, intereſt, or de- 


Goopyrss ſeems alſo to be ſtrongly founded in the natural rea- 
ſible complacency, the greateſt, 

rhaps, the mind is 0 of, which ariſes in it upon the re- 
ection of our having done ſome. good, and truly generous acti- 
4; perfection of the divine na- 
ture does not admit of our attributing any ſuch ſentiments to God; 
yet by way of accomodation to our underſtanding, he is ſaid to 
tale pleaſure, and to delight in acts of goodneſſ. 
Tur reaſons of our attributing this perfection of goodneſs to 


God, appear yet farther, if we conſider thoſe defects or paſſions, 
We 3 4 y SER + 5 + 4 * 1 * * 
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which ordinatily occaſion the want, or obſtruct the exerciſe of 8809 
neſs in men. The moſt avaritious perſon, where an act of charity does 


SEP poke is inciples or maxims of ſelf-love, would be willing to 
offer t facrihce to a principle of humanity and good 1 
E 15 fed, for inſtance, upon his feeing an innocent perſon 


going to ſuffer death, not be averſe'to give ſomething, which he 
without any ſenfible inconvenience ſpare; to fave his life. 
The moſt envious perſon, again, if the occaſion of his enyy were 
wholly 'remor'd, and all the latent ſeeds of revenge with ir, would 
be incl d 7 do forte good office, if it coſt him ho great 1 
or trouble, even in favour to one, under -A, of di 

againſt whom he formerly felt the motions of this paſſion ; 2 — 


being one of the moſt common ſprings, that feed a malevolent 
Plat, and Hieroclet from him, more particularly 1 

ſolvr » 1 of the divine e e 
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ſuppoſing envy incident to the divine nature: 
Bor 15 how eminent a manner ſoever We * goodneſs to 


eonſiſtent with his other infinite perfections, and a 
ent 1 a Rare of tryal and . 0 
ondly, e194 rity PONG 03 Er 11 ; 
021 T0 obviate ſome miſtakes of 5 conſe 
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Trex are perſons, ww the firſt place, who flatter embed 
vith the hopes, that they ſhall live and die in the Favaur of God; 
the they do not live in obedience to his las, 2 ares perhaps; 
ia open contempt and violation of them. The of this il⸗ 
luſion is one miſtaken L ple or othet, e they form e 
themſelves concerning the divine goodneſs, God, fay they, is 
beneficent and gracious; the delights: in mercy, puniſtiment is bis 
ſtrange work; he willerh nor that any ſhould! periſh;' but would 
have all men to be ſav'd. Theſe are maxims which we hear eve 
day; and from which the-moſt profligite finners: hope for al 
tion.) le 'niaſt be dckno owledg'd; however, that ö pro- 
2 very true, both in regard to the habitual Liſpoltidg? 
and actual will of God. He is beneficent; but the acts of bene 
ficence being free, he is not oblig d to extend tliem even to iuno- 
cent creatures beyond their natural ſtate and capacity; much leſs 
to ſinners, who in conſequenet uf thieir owu choice, have render d 
themſelves at once g 9 of his favours, and more inca- 


pable of receiving * Hei 5 gracious 1 yur his Wee? is rer 
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ciently diſcover'd, in admitting ns to terms of pardon, and that 
too after we have frequently relaps'd, and perhaps run on for ma- 
ny years in a continued circle of ſinning and repenting, of re- 
penting and ſinning. Acts of grace to delinquents are highly 
conſiſtent with ſuch conditions as require of them a new and rea- 
ſonable obedience, tho under freſh penalties; and the greateſt 
_ affront which offenders can be guilty of apon any-gracious overtures 


146 


of pardon made to them, is ſtill to offend, in hopes, that grace may 
bona; He delights 10 mercy; but muſt he therefore have no 
regard to the holineſs and authority of his laws. We can ſcarce 


ſuppoſe any Prince ſo weak, as to encourage his ſubjects to com- 
mit what diſorders they pleaſe, upon an expectation given them, 
that, out of his great facility A they ſhall be ſuffer'd at 
laſt to eſcape with impunity : Much leſs can the mercy of God be 
oppor to deſtroy the ends of his government, or not to conſiſt 
/ with the ſafety and honour of it. | 


— 


WI grant too, puniſhment is his ſtrange work; but this muſt 


be underſtood with reſpect to the habitual inclination of his nature, 
not in oppoſition to thoſe wiſe and juſt reaſons, which may deter- 
mine him to a& in particular caſes by particular wills. We ac- 
knowledge farther, it is a concluſion, which ſeems naturally to 
ariſe from our common notions of the divine goodneſs, that God 


| n but would have all men to be ſavd:- 
e W 


Yet we ſay again, theſe words are to be underſtood in relation to 
his general and antecedent will, not to the ſubſequent conditions 
of our eſcaping death, and obtaining ſalvation, which his wiſdom 


characters of his goodneſs do moſt evidently appear. In a word, to 

ſuppoſe, that cither 11 — of God in ſaving, or his mercy in 
pardoning men, will indifferently extend to all men, without any 

regard to their good, or their evil actions, (and an impenitent fin- 
ner can only find refuge in ſuch a ſuppoſition:) This, I ſay, is to 

| deſtroy the main ſprings of religious obedience at once; and to 
aſcribe a connivance to a holy, good, with a lenity to a juſt God, 

and jealous of his honour, . 

| to conclude this article with a particular N 


the, goodneſs, and the ſeverity of Cod; to tbem, which fall, ſeverity 
bu 10 thee goodneſs; if thou continue in bis goodneſs, 
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prove in a clear-and-diſtin& manner, the being and 
attributes of God, which are indeed the fundamental 

inciples of all religion: Vet there are ſeveral things, 
which it highly concerns us, upon a religious account, 
to know, towards the diſcovery whereof, £ light of natural rea- 
ſon is too obſcure to dire& us with ſufficient certainty ; and there 
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are ſome things of importance to the ends of religion, with reſpect 
to which it can afford us no aſſiſtance at all. Having therefore in 
the former book eſtabliſh'd thoſe two foundamental principles 1 
againſt the atheiſts, and in order to confirm the faith of ſuch, 1 
oo already believe; I ſhall now proceed to attack the deiſts, who =_ 
6 deny that God has made, or that it was ever neceſſary for him 
to make any revelation of his will to mankind. And here again 

. I ſhall purſue ſuch a method, as at the ſame time may tend to ex- 

poſe the folly of deiſm, and, by the bleſſing of God, contribute 

more effectually to conyince believers, of the truth, reaſonableneſs, 
and advantages of that revelation, which he has been pleas d, out 

of his great goodneſs, to diſpenſe to then. 

I only firſt premiſe, that I do not here propoſe formally to 
confute thoſe deiſts, who, with Epricuras, acknowledge a Gad, but 
deny either that he made the world, or concerns himſelf in the 


Wolf AA HR . re OTE 4 a — 
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= | _ ** adminiſtration of it: Neither do I mean thoſe deiſts, who, with 
— Ariftatle, believe that the world is eternal, yet under the direction 
= an air of God, but, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe, that his 
=_ - - providence. extends only to the more conſiderable parts or gene- 


ral affairs of it, without deſcending to take any care or cognizance 
of particular beings : Neither do I here argue againſt ſuch deiſts, 
who believe a particular providence, but deny the moral and im- 
mutable diſtinction of good and evil, making it wholly to depend 
on 5K or civil inſtitution * I here ſuppoſe the unbelievers, 
aiuſt whom 1 am arguing, both right in their notions. concergin 
| 5 Abe eee pee of God, and the onde | 
= \- principles of natural religion; yet aſſerting, that the light of na- 
_—_ „ —_ of itſelf ſufficient to 2 by what methods men 
| map acceptably ſerve God, attone for their offences againſt him, 
Ai render themfetves eternally happy. ä 8 
Ix the proſecution of which deſign, I ſhall gradually advance, 
and endeavour to make good theſe four propoſitions. 
1. Tuar divine tevelation is, in the nature of the ching, 


II. Tua it was highly expedient. . 1 
UI. Tuar there are certain characters, both internal and exter- 


poſſible. 
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to the ſtate and condition of men. Up 
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writing, and other fig „ I It 


eye: Yet theſe are onl ertheleſs - - 
to be a, great way about, of 

the wit of man could never diſco ral 01 * gh Par 
diate connexion with the Why then cannot God make uſe  —+ 


or to give ſuch motions to the brain, as may occaſionally eite 
whatever thoughts he would produce in us? Ox: rather indeed, Vb 
may he not, without any intermediate or occaſional cauſe at all, 
enlighten the mind by a direct and naked view of ſuch truths, 5 


19 


P . 
2 * 1 
4 : 7 * 
» * NIN 1 


which it did not know before, and which otherways it could ne- 
ver 5 by its own induſtry and a plication, have come to the 
knowledge of? This method indeed of God's reyealing himſelf 
to. men*by immediate inſpiration, was more extraordinary among. 

the prophets, than that of divine dreams and. viſions, which were 

made by impreſſions on the phantaſy, and other more ſenſible 
ways'* of conveying divine truths to the mind, by means of ſome 
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©: Lightfoot reckons ſi ways, whereby God revcal'd his will to men. 1, By dreams. ' 
2. By apparitions, when they were awake. 3. By viſions, when they were aſlecp. 4; By | LEY 
| a volce tow heaven. 7. By inſpiration, which he calls revealing of the ear; and 6. | | 
rr eſt of all, and which he underſtands concerning the 
. fleep, which fell upon Adam. Vol. 1. Pp. 844 5 
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external appe ce. But whatever GE dhe God was plead to 
employ to this end, the ion was-ſo ſtrong, lively, and pe- 
netrating, as plainly diſtingaiſh'd hint to be the author of it: And 
iaderdꝭ if it be allow d that God can reveal e 2 
muſt grant he can do it in ſuch a manner, that the ; 
whom the revelation is made, may certainly know it to be 7% 
vine revelation ; otherways the very end and deſign, upon which 
God was inducd to make it, would eee mae aud n 
one could ever be able to diſtinguiſh between the divine action and 
the illuſons of evil ſpirits. 4 — then could we recooils/it 
vith the wiſdom of God, that he ſhould make'uſe of certain means 
_ Wo to no end; or wich bis power, F 
. 1 = hi end. Beſides that it would reflect on his veracity, to re- 
= -: uy to us in ſuch a manner, that we could not be in- 
| Aly 22 whether the revelation came from himſelf, or from 
_ ſome othier being; or whether, perhaps, it might be nothing, a 
ter all, bat the elſe of a very bag and lively i ation; | 
Wear we under an inca of making a diſtinction, where it is 
ſo neceſſary, into hat errors and viſions of enchuſiaſin, would | 
be the occaſion of . 
J l God then do not make any cevefition to ment; ind whae | 
hay diſtinctly know to be fo, it is not from want of power 6 Y ry 
, but becauſe there are very wiſe wed N reaſons why he ſhould 
us make any. But how do thoſe reaſons appear, or upon what = 
grounds can they be ſaid to ariſe : The relative goodueſb of God; = 
conſiſts in his deſigning che good and happineſs of his creatures; 
and his wiſdom, in taking the beſt and moſt effectual meaſures to- 
wards executing his deſign. Now when we come to conſider the 
 expedicncy of divine revelation, we ſhall diſcover it to be ſo far 
from being inconſiſtent with theſe attributes, or in any reſpect de- 
atory to them, that nothing could have en e 
bright or powerful ideas of them. 

N1THrs does a divine revelation import any repognancy in the 
nature of it, to the ſtate and condition of men: It it do, there 
muſt either be no occaſion for it, in order to ſupply the defects of = 
human reaſon, or elſe men mult: be ſuppos d under ſome natural 
incapacity of receiving it. How far ſuch a revelation may be te- 


uiſite towards inſtructing men more dearly both in the es 
= duties of religion, Ki be conſidet d in the f mene this - 
= aw, fition has been already obviated by what was faid con- 

e power ef God to e U le ens he thinks fit on - 

Fake Ain minds, and to make the per of thole ideas fo 


ſtrong and evident, that there can be no doubt, whether the re- 
| . ws as. to 
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 fince.l ah de repeat this. argument, in fivice ſpirits can 8 oY 

by axeciprocal communication of cir thoughts; J 33 
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e to us, He leer there are ſeveral 1 — 7 r 
and wh they belive, as enthuhaſts ordinarily o 3 


reveabd, when nevertheleſs they come to the knowled 
E= ag nown. to them before, by ſome. other way, AO © 
pro argues, ma N into one's mind hy way⸗ of . 4. Ra 
necting 8 ideas, which he itated on before, ot by ben „ 
jon ot 8 be has lately OW or be d others diſcourſe Ot; or . ©. Ip 8 | 5 | + 1 
exe may be. other inyifbl beings, which may excite. cettain ideas ©. 
him towards. forming ſuch a propoſition, This is no J 
95 except, he knows that God reveals it FC 

not ee, . | ' valy believe, chat it is divinely reveal'd.. 1 = 1 
certainty, wb ge the revelation. be 1 from G 
: perſuaſion; of its being ſo, nor the evidence o 8 
ves reveal'd ;,- but it is xequiſite that God ſhoule 
convince vs, by ſome undepiable; tokens, which we cannot be mi- 
. Rakes in * it is he ho enli hal: us. He alledges, that th 
ſeveral which were requir'd by the prophets ſhew this; and 
 bbſerves, chat tho Maſer law the "bath n without being con- . 
md, and heard a voice out of it, and that this was ſomething | 

1 e upon his mind to go to Pharaoh ; yet 
h to authorize him 8 10 2 God i 

ur'd | . 
y the ſame 05 to be repeated _ 
m a he ſent to. As Gideon. alſo was ſeat by an 
Jet defir'd a ſign to convince 


| the prophets ſometimes — © 
always neceſſary to con» 
the revelation, 45 where- 
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with wy were <harg'd. It is certain, the word of the Lord * 
ten came unto them, nay, that they ordinarily propheſy'd in his 
name, without any particular ot extraordinary token to atteſt 5 b 
their doctrine of their predictions. And indeed where a fi 
requir d, it does not appear ſo generally to have been inte af 
the ſatisfaction of the prophets, and in order to convince them 
that they were really in 1180 by God, as to "= thoſe concern 
ing the truth of their inſpiration, to whom . To, Fin 
ſome particular caſes a ſign was given at the in 
| kimlf, this was not to convince him, that ke had 3 divinely 
inſpird; but that, here he apprehended himſelf altogether uni- 
equal to his commiſſion, God would certainly be with him in the 
execution of it. As in the caſe of Moſes, even after he had ſeen” 
the flame of fire in the buſh, he was ſo diffident of his Own abili-/ 
ties to undertake, what God had commanded him, that he 1e. 
monſtrates, and 33 unto God, Ibo am I, that I . 
Pharaoh ; and that T7 ſhould bring forth the "childrex of Ia: out of _ 
b. 7 And in another place he repreſents himſelf defetive,! 
as to a perſuaſive and ready manner of expreſſion, © 0: my Lord; T 
am not eloguent, neither beretafore, nor nor fence thou 505 Holen unto. 
thy ſervant, but T am of perch, and of a ſlow tongue. Gideon | 
in like manner expr ifidence of what the angel faid to 
him, on the cen of 5 mean extraction, and his low circum- 
ſtances of life. my Lord, replies he to the an angel, wherewih 
ſhall I ſave Iſrael 7 2 Behold, wy [emily 7 is poor in Manaſſeh, aud? 
am the a 4 in my father's brafe + Now there is a material diffe- 
rence betw ophet's believing that a revelation is 1 for 4 
him by God, Ne his believing that God will effectuall 
him by a fa natural power 5 the diſch har e of te en 
founded on xk revelation... He may be aſſur d, by an "LEY "of 
nary impulſe of the Spirit of God upon his mind, that he has a 
diyine commiſſion ; and yet God, for the greater pal of his faith, 
may not think fit at che ſame time, ot after the ſame method, ta. 
aſſure him, that he ſhall be enabled to overcome with eaſe al the the 
difficulties, to which he apprehends it may expoſe cel After 
all, neither of theſe inſtances are Propet on the occaſion, upon 
which this author produces them. For what diſpute. ſoever ID. 
may be con the evidence of immediate info Piration, which 
is — the eubukae inſt whom he writes, only pretend to; 
et there can be no diſpute, whether God, when he 
imſelf by the viſible appe care and miniſtry of an angel, as he. . 
Te 8 W e 
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to whom he makes a revelation, that it is in truth a divine ro- 
. ; 1 fl ; % 1 A * I 7 „ # : | | | 7 | 


I had not enlarg'd ſo much in confuration of an error, which 1 
had only conſider'd under the common notion of a' ſpeculative er- 
ror : But where the divine inſpiration of the far greater part of 
the holy ſcriptures is the point in queſtion, ve cannot be too co 
ious in diſcuſſing it: And yet if the notion, againſt which I have 


3 


ar 
which the 
New, 
not appearing, that 


ing, be true, it is but a ſmall portion, of the ſeript 


be infallibly affur'd, was divinely reveal'd'to them; it 


the confirmation of it. 


Wr grant, there are other intelligent beings, beſides God, that 
may be capable of acting on human minds, by means of wheſe 


ſuggeſtions, men, eſpecially of a temper inclit'd to enthuſiaſin, 
rr 


that there are perſons of a weak underſtanding, tho” of a ſtrot 
imagination, and even perhaps of an honeſt intention, capable 
being impos d upon. But does it follow from hence, that God 
cannot enable us to diſtinguiſh his impreſſions on our minds, from 
thoſe of other ſpirits, and in as clear and evident a manner too 


2s we ordinarily diſtinguiſh between the thoughts communicated to 


us by different perſons ? And if God may do this, the poſſibility 
whereof has been already evinc'd, then tho” it in Udt —.— i 


us to know the method of his doing it, yet in caſe of his making 


he ſhould: do it: For unleſs a perſon can be certain; when any 
thing is reveal'd to him by God, that God reveals it; how ean 


the revelation made to him be, what God intends it, either a cer- 


tain ground of his own faith, or of the faith of thoſe to whom he 
* 'Turxs is yet one argument of the 
liry of divine revelation, that 


i againſt che po 


 reveal'd religion in general; and which I ſhall therefore in che 
concluſion of this chapter, conſider, as briefly as I can, the f re 
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time the word of the Lord came to 
them, or that they ſpake in his name, a'miraculous teſtimony 
was produc d: On the other hand, they ordinarily pteach'd aud 
propheſy d, without having the divine author ity-of their doctrine 
or miſſion confitmꝰd by ſpecial miracles; neither was it neceſſary; 
during the courſe of their miniſtry, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, that 
there ſhould have been a continued ſucceſſion of miracles towards 


e, or imagin'd; that God | 
had ſpoken to them, when he had not ſpoken ; this only ſhews, | 


pears indeed the moſt ſpecious of 
all the arguments which they have been able to produce againſt 
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of. This argument then is taken from the idea, which the deiſts 
etend men naturally entertain concerning infinite viſdom. It is, 
ay they, below the character of a being infinitely wiſe, to act in 
the government of a world,; which he has made, by immediate 
and particular wills. The more ſimple and general thoſe laws are, 
by which any being forms and purſues his deſigns, the more ad- 
mirable and conſpicuous is the wiſdom of his conduct. The all- 
wiſe God therefore having deſign'd to create the world, and per- 
fectly knowing the power and progreſs of all natural cauſes, oughe 
to have eſtabliſh'd ſuch a ſcheme of things, that he ſhould never 
have occaſion afterwards to alter it, or to interpoſe by any ſpecial 
direction, towards the better regulation of his work, as men are 
forc d to do in order to rectify or repair the works of art. They 
ſuppoſe it much more agreeable to the character of an agent, who 
in one view perfectly comprehends all poſſible methods of effecting 
his deſign in a manner moſt worthy of him, that all things ſhould 
for ever move and act in a ſtated and uniform manner, by virtue 
of certain general laws of motion or action originally impreſs'd 
on them | FCC 
Now as to the material world, ſuppoſing God had only deſign'd 
it as an eſſay of his wiſdom or power, and without auy regard to 
the ſtate of free and moral agents, who were to be the inhabitants 
of it, this way of reaſoning would have had a very probable foun- 
dation: Seeing the more comprehenſive or leſs complicated the de- 
ſign of any agent is, the greater idea we muſt neceſſarily have of 
his underſtanding. God then having once put matter in motion, 
and diſpos d the ſeveral parts of it, without relation to any other 
| beings, in the order we now behold them, it is not unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that thoſe parts would for ever have continued to per- 
form their reſpective offices, without the interpoſition of God at 
| every exigence, or on any, to accelerate or retard the motions, 
to fortify or ſuſpend the influences of them. © 
Bur the caſe of moral agents is very different: For tho' God 
has preſcrib'd a general law for their conduct, yet as they are ca- 
pable of making an ill uſe of their liberty, and committing certain 
diſorders, prejudicial both to themſelves and the common good 
of ſociety, it is very worthy of the wiſdom of God to —— 


by ſpecial acts of his providence or grace, towards remedying 


thoſe diſorders, And as fin does not only in general occaſion ig- 


norance and blindneſs of mind, but puts men under a natural in- 
capacity of knowing ſome things of great importance to their hap- 
ineſs to be known, the goodneſs of God, which is always con- 
ſtent with his wiſdom, appears no leſs in e av diſcove- 
cir. happineſs, 


which, 


ries of his will ro mankind, towards promoting t 
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which, as to ſome articles, they could ne 
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| , 7 | ae come in an or- 
dinary way, to any certain knowledge of, and in moſt reſpects 
| . but , =. on very imperfectly at the beſt, 
Wx grant, uniformity is wy deſixable in the conduct of any 1 
work, where the nature and deſign, of it will admit: yet certainly _— 
he would not much merit the reputation of wiſdom, who for the oy i 
ſake of acting in a ſimple and uniform manner, ſhould fail of the 
end moſt worthy of his action, and even for which he was prin- 
cipally induc'd to acc. . 


- 


AxD for this reaſon, ſince the material world was deſign'd * RE. 
God to be inhabited by free agents, it was impolſible, in the n- 1 7 = 


| ture of the thing, that any general and uniform laws of motion f + 
b could have been fo fix'd, that there would not on many occaſions i „ 
have 1 a neceſſity of departing from them: For man by a | 
; good or ill uſe of his liberty, is capable of reward or pubiſhment, 
: and it is requiſite in many reſpects to the ends of providence in this 
: life, that he ſhould be here rewarded or puniſh'd, and that by oc- 
caſion of ſenſible evils or enjoyments ; but it is impoſlible to con- 
f ceive how any fix d and immutable ſcheme of motion can be ſo 
i _ contriv'd or adapted to the ſtate of free and mutable agents, as to 
become on every particular occaſion, the proper inſtrument. of re- 
5 wards or puniſhments to them. mn. 
W may add, that man, by the freedom of his will, has a —_— 
power, in many caſes, even over the parts of this material ſyſtem, 1 — 
4 far as to ſtop or retard, or to vary the direction of their moti- OR 3 


on; with the exerciſe of which power, a ſimple and uniform 
ſcheme of motion is equally irreconcileable. It is certain, that 
the courſe of the firſt motion of things, is in ſeveral reſpects very 
much alter d by means of human induſtry and art. The earth by 
the building of cities, and cutting of rivers; by agriculture, and 
the opening of mines and minerals, is very different, as to the 
ſtate of its exterior parts, from what it would otherways have been, 
Theſe alterations in the ſurface of the earth, cauſe in many places, 
to mention no other effects of them, a very different temperature 
of the air; on which a good or ill ſtate of health, with regard to 
a vaſt number of ek viſibly depends. Theſe conſiderations 
ſhew, that if a divine 2 govern the world, which we here 1 
ſuppoſe, it is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of 5 
God, to act in the government of it by immediate and particular 1 
wills, that his action, in this 4 7 is now become neceſſary to 


regulate the courſe of nature, to keep it in a right channel, and to 0 125 
prevent thoſe ill, or direct thoſe good effects of human choice | Fa 
and labour, which occaſion ſuch frequent and conſiderable changes 3 
in material beings: And if the all- wiſe God, notwithſtanding the 3 
. „ ſimpli- 1 ö 

„ 4 


I 


* „ 
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. 


3 of choke laws of motion, which he has impreſyd on cor- 
poreal beings, may yet by a 1 act of his will, direct or alter 

derogatory 
to his wiſdom to attribute to him, in particular caſes, a er - 
informing, by ſome extraordinary method, the minds o 


the courſe of their motion, w 


ſhould ir be thought 


beings; eſpecially towards accom pliſhing fo many wiſe A Hers excel- 


lent ends of his government, as In am N in Nr pac 
-place to conſider. 


| a 
1 WY # $1 
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4 hat 27" divine revelation was highly expe ti ent. 


concerning the poſſibility of his revealing any truth or 
Arine to ney but it does not therefore follow, that 1955 
could reaſonabl 1 ope for a divine revelation, or that there were 
any good and ufficient | motives, which might induce God to make 


it. That we may come to a reſolution in this point, it may be 


Proper to enquire, how far man, in his natural ſtare, really want- 
a divine revelation s with ref] pet to che followin * arti 


I. A more perfe knowledge of his nl” ne 
H. Tu motives, which might moſt fully engage hini to 


| diſcharge it: And, 


WI. Tas means of reconciling himſelf to Cod, upon his fai- 
lure UU 


Ix it appear, upon enquiry, chat on al theſe accounts a divine 
pate irs. was really wanting to- mankind, the goodneſs of God 


in making it, and the expediency of it with refpe& to thoſe it 


vas made to, will be equally evident, aud from the ſame conſide- 
rations: And, 


J. Max in his ret ſtate wanted a more perfect knowtedg 


of his duty. I ſhall not here take 2. me to enumerate all t 
of 


particular caſes, wherein the blindn man, as to his duty, un- 
der the ſeveral relations of i it, wanted to be curd.” 1 ſhall only 
obſerve the defects of human and unaſſiſted reaſon, with reſpe& 


ro eee few inſtances, wherein it notoriouſly fail'd in deducin 'S 
| —_— ts of natural reli 


ſerve, is one of thoſe precepts, which the light of nature ſeems to 


dictate 


40 thoſe, wholbeigre-the pover of Go I have ſaid ehouy 1 


lt oP 1 thy God, and bins only ſhalt thou 
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images, and thoſe too of the m c 
which notwithſtanding their worſhip was directly, and in the moſt 
ſolemn manner addreſs d. The apoſtle obſerv d concerning their 
that they changed the glory of the uncorru- 
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diQate with the cleareſt evidence. Yet how groſſly have mankind 
in general err'd, and do till err, where no divine revelation has 


been made to them, both concerning the object, and manner of 


— og Af nol tots gh 25 Sraggs 
Irx has been pretended, indeed, that many of the heathens be- 
liev d the unity of the divine nature, and that they worſhip'd 
thoſe deities, which were by nature no Gods, only as beings ſub- 


"ordinate to the ſupreme God; but ſtill while they paid divine ho- 


nours, the very ſame which they paid to the ſupreme. God, to 
thoſe ſubordinate beings; the charge of idolatry muſt neceſſarily 
lie, as much, for that reaſon, againſt them, as if they had really 


| believ'd a plurality of co-ordinate and independent Gods: For they 
not only invocated thoſe falſe deities, but they erected tem 


les, 

wherein they paid their publick devotions; and altars, upon which 

ka ang to them: What could they have done more, if ſa- 

criſice had been a duty of natural religion, in honour of the 
inen to mim 50 , SQ EG. 
Turn ignorance 2 the object of divine W N - 
pear'd farther from their repr an their falſe deities by ſenſible 


idolatry in this reſpect, 
ptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and to. four footed beaſts, and cretping things *. Many of their images, 
ve grant, wete only ſymbolical; but that there were others, which 


yere really conceiv'd to reſemble the deities, in whoſe honour they 


were made, is too evident to be deny d, had we not the authority 


ol the ſame apoſtle to aſſure us of the fact, where he charges them 


with thinking, that the Godbead is lite unto gold, or ſilver, or ſtone 
grauen by art, or man's device f. RI 


I, it be ſaid, that the worſhip of the heathens did not rerniinate 


in thoſe images, but in the deities repreſented by them; and 
could this be allow'd to excuſe them from the charge of idolatry, 
23/96: the: end. ef theiriworſkip, which. evidently-it toes not,  ſee- 


ing they paid all the viſible honour and adoration to the image, 
which could have done to any deity, it was made to repre- 


ſent, if capable of a viſible appearance; yet the charge of idola- 


try, with reſpect to the object of their worſhip, as it imported 
x heiſm, muſt ſtill lie unanſwerably againſt them: 8 55 


ome learned men have conjectur' d, ſhould. prove true, that the 


heathens acknowledg'd but one ſupreme deity, and the other deities, 
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as they call'd them, were only different powers or qualities, 'where- 
by he was worſhip'd under ſo many different names; as a man con- 
tinues the ſame individual perſon, in what variety ſoever he may 
appear of his dreſs, or di 8 A paſſage of * Seneca ſeems 
to be very applicable on. this occaſion : You may, ſays he, ap- 
propriate what names you pleaſe to Jupiter, ſo long as they im- 
port any power or effect of celeſtial cauſes; and you may there- 
fore diſtinguiſh him by ſo many appellations, as. you attribute to 
him diſtin& powers. Lafantzms, tho he is ſometimes very ſevere 
upon Ariſtotle, and repreſents him as a contemner of God and re- 
ligion t, yet he acknowledges on another occaſion, that this phi- 
loſopher believ'd, there was but one God in nature, and many po- 
pular gods, or gods only in name 4. Thoſe, who will conſult 
the celebrated author refer d to in the margin , will find a pretty 
large collection of paſſages to this purpoſe. But whatever notion 
the philoſophers, who enquir'd more ſtrictly into the nature of 
things, might have concerning the unity of God, the vulgar do 
not appear to have believ'd the ſeveral deities they. worſhip'd, on- 
ly as ſo many diſtin& qualities, but as beings having a perſonal. 
and diſtin ſubſiſtence : The - perſonal actions attributed to 
them; their publick aſſemblies and debates ; their compotations 
and quarrels, to ſay nothing of their conjugal relations, cannot 
be intelligibly accounted for upon any figurative ſchemes of ſpeech ; 
and tho' Boer, whoſe —— will hold with reſpect to the hea- 
then deities in general, is forc d to acknowledge in his treatiſe of 
Iſi and Ofiris ff, that it is impious and abſurd to ſuppoſe thoſe 
things which are reported concerning them, to be literally true; 
yet it ſeems equally difficult, on the other hand, to explain them 
allegorically, in a ſenſe agreeable to the dignity and perfections of 
the divine nature. If thoſe learned men who have endeavour'd to 
allegorize Homer after a manner intended to ſhew, that his theology 
may be reconcil'd with the fundamental articles of natural religion, 
have been ſo much embarraſs'd and foil'd in the attempt, how was 
it poſſible for the vulgar, who invocated and ſacrific d to ſo many 
Ailing deities, . and as perſonally diſtinguiſh'd, to make a right 
judgment concerning. the ſpirit and myſtical ecke which can 
ſcarce be render d intelligible to any one, againſt the plain, obvi- 
ous, and literal meaning of their worſhip ++. 1 f . 


De benef. lib. 4. cap. 7. + De iri Dei. cap. 19. - f De falſa relig. lib. 5. 
** Huer. demonſtr. evang. p. 115. . 3855 | EN 
it Ir is well obſery'd by the excellent author of, The reaſonableneſs and certainty of the 

chriſtian religion, from Dionyſus. Halicarnaſſus, that the myſtical. ions concerning 

dhe pagan theology, were known to very few z but that the people underſtood the fa- 

bles of it in the groſſeſt ſenſe, and either deſpis d all religion, or themſelves 
in wickedneſs by the example of their gods. Vol. 1. p. 336. ait. 3. — 
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 ManxinD; where no revelation was made to them, farther 
wanted a more perfect knowledge, vith reſpe& to the manner of 


divine worſhip. I have occaſionally mention'd'the'uſe of ſacrifice 
before, which yet probably had its origin among the heathen, ra- | 


ther from a very ancient tradition, that God would be reconcid _ 
to ſinners by a ſacrifice of his own appointment, than from __ vn 
any natural propriety in the thing itſelf abſolutely conſider'd, to 3 A 
attone for the fins of men againſt him: Or fince a great part of 


the jewiſh worſhip vr rr the nations round about that peo — 
ple, the cuſtom of ſacrificing might probably be deriv'd to them ' , 
as other religious rites were, by their converſing with the Jews, or _—. 


their having an opportunity of conſulting even the writings of 
Moſes himſelf. | fo nd Tribe Heng SO EY 
Zur whatever the origin was of ſacrifice among the heathen, as | = 
it was not founded on any divine or poſitive law, I ſpeak here _ * 
concerning propitiatory ſacrifice, the practice of it was certainly 1 


On oe TO . 8 „ 4 _— 


* 
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unlawful, eſpecially as they ſappor the blood of bulls and ge _ 
might contribute to take away ſin by ſome” natural efficiency, with- ́ + 
out any reſpe& to that ſacrifice, or ſo much as their having any 8 


notion of it, in virtue of which, the very ſacrifices, which were 
by a ſpecial divine authority appointed under the Moſarck diſpenſa- 

- tio, hat all- their force and-elficacy.! 7 ent et ts 
Bor the manner of the pagan worſhip was alſo impious, as it 
contributed to introduce a univerſal corruption of manners. It 
may be ſaid indeed, that nothing tended ſo much to promote vice 

d immorality among the heathens, as the very practice of piety, 
according to the notions they had concerning it. Men will be 
very apt to think it reaſonable, that they ſhould imitate the deities 
ey adore, and obſerve ſuch rites of worſhipping them, as are 
moſt agreeable to their attributes. Upon 5 natural a ſuppo- 
ſition, it was impoſſible but that the heathen world muſt 
have been extremely corrupt: For there was ſcarce any vice, 
which they could not pretend the example of one deity or other 

to patronize: Impurity, not to mention other diſorders in their 
worſhip, was made, on many occaſions, a principal part of their 
devotion. It «is a ſhame even to mention ſome of thoſe religious 
acts, if we may ſpeak according to their corrupt ſenſe, which were 
done of them in ſecret. | When coveronſneſF' is term'd * idolatry 
by the apoſtle, he does not mean the vice commonly fo accounted; | SM 
which conſiſts in loving the world, and deſiring the external ad- WY 


, vantages of it to an immoderate tho in that reſpect a co- | — 5 
vetous perſon may not improperly be term'd an idolater ; but he 
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vicious qualities ſeverally attributed to them. 


lation, that ſentiments of this kind occur much more frequently 
in the writings of thoſe moraliſts, who wrote after criſtianity was 


0 as after the time the goſpel of Chriſt was promulg'd? 


who was the guardian of their religion ; or to the prieſts, who 
had a more immediate intereſt, in ſupporting the exterior of it, 


| hood is eſtabliſh'd by a divine authority, and upon ſo clear and 


| heathen prieſthood; tho we are ſenſible how frequently they have 


prophane men, againſt the miniſters of Chriſt in general. 


article, exce 


ol Pt "ry rey 


EVELATION: 


* 


certain heathen deities was perform'd, in a manner ſuitable to the 

Wurxx their worſhip was not in the nature of it directly finful 
or impure, yet it was of no uſe towards promoting the great ends 
of piety, as they chiefly made religion, with the great merit of it, 
to conſiſt in external 2 and ceremony. We find indeed ſome 
occaſional paſſages in the heathen writers, concerning inward pu- 
rity of heart, as the moſt ble ſacrifice men could offer to 


203%)” a3 
God; tho it is obſervable to the advantage of the chriſtian reve- 


publickly rofeſs d, and taught in the world. For if theſe ſenti- 
ments * owing to the light of natural reaſon, and not of 
that revelation, which the authors of them disbeliev'd, and ſome 
of them violently oppos d, what account can be given that they 
did not diſcover themſelves with equal force and evidence before, 


Bur whatever the more knowing or learned among the heathen 
might think, yet in reference to the publick worſhip, to which, 
for ſeveral reaſons of conſequence, they outwardly conform d, they 
kept their notions privately to themſelves, as being too dangerous 
to be truſted to the vulgar; and eſpecially to the civil magiſtrate, 


and the credit of their own profeſſion. As the chriſtian prieſt- 
inconteſtable grounds, we need not. be afraid that the dignity of 
this order ſhould ſuffer, by our expoſing the corruptions of the 


been mention d, to favour: the oblique and inſidious reflections o 


Max, in his natural ſtate, wanted a more perfect | knowledge of 
his duty, as well in reference to morals, as piety. I have already 
obſerv'd under the head of impurity, one cauſe of corruption, _ 
could not fail of contributing very much to the growth of it; and 
we may obſerve that few of the philoſophers have touch'd upon this 

with a tenderne 85 whic ſhews, that it did not give 
them much diſtaſte or offence. Cicero, who has ſaid ſo many excellent 


things on the ſubject of morality, was not aſham'd to plead openly be- - 


. „ 3 6 | | . | 3 | Sy 
foxe a court of judicature, in favour and defence of this vice. He 
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ratio, vincat aliguande copiditas, voluptdſque 
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who —— perſons ought tobe prohbired he oſs 2 

eaſures, he is very rigid in and not only condemns 
eee bur whar was alſo commonly 
pfractis d and indulg'd by the ages preceding H theſe ate the 
words: of the orator, and were only by him as à colourable 


phe, which it is 


EAN —— ts 


e, then they 
mY ſerve to diſcover to us, what falls more —— under out 


nt conſideration, the bliidnek of human underſtanding, with 
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he deſcend — particular, thar huiniliey, and fk. 
ie. proyocations, and forgiveneſs of i 
aknown duties to the pagan world, It is ſuffi- 


4 


vho enjoy oy the benefits of reveal d MN 
t it would: be endleſs to cite teſtimonies upon the ſeve- 

1 in order to ſbew how much Oe . 

towards 1 rectifying the miſtakes, 

men concerning it. The deiſts Nn 

natural . aer conſider d with re- 

in that full extent, no 


Ph ilolophy, 


improv in it is now or- 
Bur a 5 Sek he Hl bad been caps+ | 
be of publiſhing a juſt — complete ſyſtem of natural reli 


n, 
of that ſuch. 2 ſyſtem could have been bolleded out of all their 
there are ſtill two things which would have r. ae 


arg 


ect —— — — in perſons of the N ae 


eful and inſtruQiye-20 the generality of mankind-. For, 

lace, all the 2 they laid down, onion to 

and undeniable grounds. Why 
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conſulting ſuch a vaſt work, w 


figure, that the world itſelf could not contain the books, that "ſho 4 
be written. een An n nicken 0 


Bur if, in the next place, all perſons had are 
to examine and go through ſuch a work, with that attention 


. 


which is requiſite ; yet conſidering the neceſſary affairs, the rea- 


ſonable avocations, and, I may add, the ſhortneſs ani uncertainty 
of the preſent life, how ſmall, in compariſon,” would be the nui 


| | | and laborious an enquiry 2? 
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ſatisfaction in particular? It might then be ſaid almoſt without 4 
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ber of thoſe, who could find leiſure or time, for ſo very long 
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Par I. Of Dryrxva Ravetariov. 
Born theſe conſiderations tend to ſhew, how exped R 
that God ſhould commiſſion ſome: 
the duties of religion, and the 


Rice; but who ſhould teach, as one having aurbhory. A reveal'd 
truth, when plainly declar'd, admits of no diſpute. 'The' revelation 


of God muſt, in honour of his veracity, be always thought con- 


formable to the reaſon of God; and does therefore prevent all hu - 


be more juſt than a paſſage cited by Tully from Plato on this oc- 


caſion. We cannot deny our aſſent to any thing, that has the 
ce ſanction of a divine authority, tho it be not confirm d to us by 


te the ſtrict methods of human argumentation or diſcourſe *, + 
Tuo' we grant then, many of the precepts, which natural re- 
ligion teaches, diſcover themſelves with an evidence, that cannot 


eaſily be reſiſted ; yet all moral duties do not appear to us in 4 


light equally ſtrong and convincing ; and for this reaſon; tho? the 
grounds of every moral virtue are every where the ſame, yet mo- 


E at preſent few nations in the 
world, where cuſtom, or ſo 


good and evil, at leaſt in ſome meaſure to take off that ſhame' and 
infamy, - wherewith the commiſhon of certain vices would have 
been otherways attended. If reflections of this kind afford us juſt 
matter of regret in a chriſtian world, wherein a form of ſound do- 

frine has been deliver d to men, that they might know the cer- 


tainty of thoſe things, wherein they are inſtructed; how much 


more may 4 corruption. of moral principles be ſufpos d to ſpread 


itſelf among men, in ſuch caſes, where the morality of any aQi- 


on is leſs obvious or demonſtrable,” and they have not any deciſive 
* teſtimony, from which there lies no appeal, to determine 
A artiſt, in deſigning or forming oy work, will make uſe of 
his eye; yet where he cannot by the ſight of it judge or proceed 


with that exactneſs, which is requiſite, he will certainly think it 


the ſafeſt way to apply his rule. What is here obſer vd, may be 
proper to give us ſome notion of the difference between the light 


of natural reaſon, and chat of reveal d religion. In ſome caſes, | 
the great lines of our duty are fo viſible, that we need only, con- 


* 
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. Difficilimum faftu & diis ortis fidem non habere, quanquam nec argumentit, nec ui 
_ buibuz certis eorum ratio confirmetur. Cic. in fragm. | l 
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163 
ient it was 
rſon to inſtruct mankind in 
on holds equally ſtrong as to 
the doctrines of it, who ſhould not be oblig'd to make formal and 
particular proof of every thing he might propoſe as a rule of pra- 


man reaſoning upon the certainty of what it preſcribes. Nothing can 


rality, in certain/ inſtances, is often obſerv'd to vary, as to times 


tome common intereſt, has not tended 
in ane particular caſe. or other, to confound the diſtinction of 


— Tl... n 


| ſult the eye of our own underſtanding to direct us what we are to do: 
But there being many caſes, wherein we cannot judge, concerning 
the moral obligations we may be under, with equal certainty; and 
very few, which do not admit of one ſpecious objection or other 
to perplex them, God has been pleas'd, for our better information, 
to give us a ſtanding meaſure of our duty, which if we truly re- 
gulate our judgments or practice by, we cannot poſſibly err, or 
do amiſs. But the difference in point of advantage between the 
rule of natural and reveal d religion, cannot be better il 
than by the following words of St. Peter; if by prophecy we only 
underſtand what in the ſcripture ſenſe it — imports, di- 
vine inſtruction in general, We bave alſo, ſays he, a more fare 
word of prophecy, whereumto ye do well that you take heed, as nts 
a light, that ſhineth in a dark place: Knowmy this firſt, that no 
Prophecy of the ſeripture us of any private mierpretation ; for the 
prophecy came not in old ume by the will of man, bat holy men of + 
God [pake as they were mou d by the Holy Ghoſt ® © 
Wis, the deiſts now pretend, that a divine revelation is not 
better adapted to the common inſtruction of mankind, than any 
human method of inſtructing them whatever 2 Or will they ſay, 
tat it is indifferent to men, whether they have a clear and ter- 
tain, or an obſcure and fallible rule to walk by; a rule, which 
cannot fail them; or a rule, which has hitherto fail'd all mankind, 
the greateſt, the belt, and wiſeſt of men in all ages; and the de- 
fects whereof are {till viſible in all the world; where reveal'd reli- 
gion has not been taught or eſtabliſlfd ? And yet theſe are the 
things, how incongruous or unreaſonable ſoever in the bare pro- 
voſal of them, which the deiſt, that mighty pretender to reaſon, 
mult ſay, if he would ſay any thing at all, in anſwer to what we 
have aſſerted, concerning the expedicncy of divine revelation, whe» 
ther conſider'd as a rule of faith, or of life. nh Yo: 


II. Max in his natural ſtare wanted a more perfect knowle 
of the motives, upon which he might . — 
induc'd to diſcharge his duty. „„ © 003111. 
KNowLEDGE is one of the main principles of human action; 
and indeed a man ought never to do any thing contrary to the 
light of it, tho there are ſome particular caſes, wherein he ms 
be oblig d to act, without his knowing the diſtin& reaſons, upon 
which he is ſo oblig'd. But, generally ſpeaking, it might be ex- 
pected from rational agents, that they ſhould do nothing but what . 
they apprehend in the nature of it ſit and reaſonable to be done. 
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I. Tur doctrine of a future ſtate vas no general or fundamen- 
tal article of their faith, at leaſt they had not that ſettled belief of 
it, which was neceſſary to give one of the ſtrongeſt motives to a 
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Wi find, notwithſtanding, there are other ſprings of human 
action, beſides knowledge, which often carry men againſt thoſe 
maxims and principles, whereby themſelves are ſenſible they ought 
to be govern d. Inclination, intereſt, prejudice, or a natural per- 
verſeneſs of temper, often prove the * of a man's condemn- 


ing bimſelf, in that, which be alloweth. That authority, where- 
with the reaſon of man originally ſpake to the ſenſes, imaginati-. 
on, and paſſions, and could have ſilenc d them in an inſtant, is 


now very much impair d. The body, by which theſe dangerous 
enemies to reaſon are fed and encourag' d, now ſpeaks in a higher 


inſo 


ent demands: Nay, it often bribes reaſon, if not to juſtify, 


at leaſt to palliate and excuſe its diſorders. In ſhort, the ſervants 


in their preſent. rebellious ſtate, are grown ſo refractory and im- 


perious, that even where they ſuffer the maſter, who alone ought 
to govern, to be conſulted; yet if he do not anſwer in their fa- 
vour, they often aſſume A liberty both of diſputing and diſobeying 


his orders. 


% 


throne, and have her commands duly executed, it is not enough 


that ſhe preſcribe to us what we ought to do, or what we are con- 


vinc'd is fit and reaſonable to be done, but we muſt alſo employ 
ſuch conſiderations, which may more powerfully affect us, with 
regard to our real intereſts, than, thoſe yy ig ot may furniſh, 
towards carrying us another way, than the lig 

derſtanding directs: For how bright ſoever that light may be, in 
repreſenting any practical truth to us; yet we ſhall be apt to con- 


ſider ſuch a truth, if we have no end to ſerve in following it, as 
little more than matter of mere ſpeculation, without any ſenſible 


* 


power to influence our practice. as 

_ - Mrs, therefore, without the benefit of divine revelation, having 
only an imperfect knowledge at the beſt of certain principles high- 
ly neceſlary to enforce the practice of a ſtrict morality, and to 
render the law of their minds of ſuperior force to that, which 


wars ſo ftrongly in their members, we are not to wonder that they 
are very corrupt in their manners; we ought perhaps rather to 
attribute it to a ſpecial preventing grace of God, that the heathens 


in ſeveral parts of the world, conſidering how little they knew, 
with any certainty, concerning thoſe principles, have not really 
been more corrupt. For, EE 


j 


virtuous life, its full power and force, Thoſe who believe, that 
TS Us —— — 


ron, and expects to be heard in its turn, and even gratify'd in its 


Io the end therefore, that reaſon may 1 re-eſtabliſhyd in her. 


ht of our own un- 
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their ſouls are to periſh with their bodies, will naturally give them- 
ſelves up to all manner of ſenſual gratifications. For men invin- 
cibly deſiring to be happy, and finding their happineſs only in plea- 
ſure; where they have little or no aſſurance of any enjoyment in ano- 
ther life, they will think themſelves the more concern'd to make fare 
of the enjoyments in this life, and to improve their taſte of them, 
as much as they can. This is the common langnage of ſach per- 
1 ET ſons; Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die. Our time is 
|. f ſhort, and in the death of a man there is no remedy: For we are 
'$ : N born at all adventures, and we ſhall be hereafter as though we had 
| never been: For the breath of our noſtrils is as ſmoak, and a lntle 
= = ſpark in the moving of the heart ; which being extinguiſh/d, our ho- 
dies ſhall be turd into aſhes, and our ſpirits vamſh as the ſoft arr. 
| Our time is a very ſhadow, that paſſe —_ and after our end 
| there is no returning. Come on therefore, let us enjoy the good 
things, that are at preſem; and let us ſpeedily aſt the creatures, 
lite as in youth. Let no flower of the ſpring paſs by us; let none 
of us go without his part of voluptuouſneſs. For this it oar portion, 
and our lot is this. Let us oppreſs the poor righteous man; let ws 
not ſpare the widow ; nor reverence the ancient grey hairs of the aged. 
Let our ſtrengib be the law of juſtice Þ f. 
Ver I would by no means infer from theſe general maxims, that 
all perſons, who do not believe a future ſtate, are equally corrupt. 
There is a great deal in natural temper, in education, in the bY 
rent circumſtances of life, and other accidental conſiderations, 
which may incline one man to the practice of certain vices, or 
virtues, more than another. It is poſſible too, there may be ſome 
unbelievers, who by a due exerciſe of their reaſon, may be brought 
to conclude, that ſetting aſide the conſideration of another life, 
the practice of temperance and juſtice, and other virtues, have 
really a more direct tendence to promote our preſent happineſs, 
than a conduct wherein no regard is had to any virtuous Re 
ples. Others again may ſuppoſe, that there is ſomething in the 
very idea of virtue fo excellent, ſo amiable, and praife-worthy, 
that we ſhall be ſufficiently compenſated, without any other re- 
ward, for all the hardſhips and ſelf-denials, to which we may be 
expos d in her ſervice. And there are ſome perhaps, who may go 
even ſo far, as to infer, that the law, which God has preſcrib'd 
as the rule of our actions, the law which to that end is written in 
ſuch legible characters on the table of man's heart, ought to be 
obey'd, tho? our obedience might not hereafter have any conſe- 
_ quences, wherewith we could be affected. . Ht as 
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Bur theft are only concluſtons form'd by men of great minds 


underſtandings: And tho it is, without doubt, gene- 
that a life of ſtrict morality, is, upon the whole mat- 


, and 
intereſts o 


8 
is, 


plea- 


impunity, that they ought not to improve fuck oteaſions to the 


advantage, for which they ſo opportunèly preſent themſelves, We 
2 that virtue is in 8 idea and contemplation of it 


vety amiable and engaging ; that men ar leaſt otight to render 


themfelves het votaries, out of pure reſpe& to the dignity of their 
own minds, and a defire of giving them ſtill greater perfection. 
| Theſe are fine truths in the N 
loſophers, who improv'd them moſt, ſeldom redue d to practice. If 
we may judge from the influence theſe ſpeculations Had on their 
conduct, they will till go but a little way tovards reclaiming men, 
from ſuch vices, which they are tempted 

of whereof they have contracted any 


8 


of 


the account of her beauty; yet few have ſo great generoſi 
mind as to eſpouſe her entirely without 4 dowry. 
a thing do we find it, even to e thoſe, who believe the fu- 
ture and ſpiritual rewards of religion, that there is any ſolid hap- 
pineſs in this world, but in ſenſual or other wotldly enjoyments. 
where men look upon death as a kind of anfiihilation, and are 
therefore profeſſedly, and upon principle, men of pleaſure, the 
mere name or idea of virtue ill fr ify little towards curbing any 
vicious inclinatioti, which they feel the power of in their hearts. 
Nature, on ſuch an occaſion, will prove too obſtinate for a bright 
thought, and a cold notion of what is fit, and decent, and ho- 
noutable, will too eaſily give way to the ſtrong and violent im- 
preffions vf ſenſible objects: And tho', in the lalt place, ir is cer- 
tain, that without any reſpe& to futurity, men ought to obey God 
in whatever he has preſcrib'd as his will; yet if the ſanction of re- 
believe a future ſtate of them, as reveal'd in the goſpel; if we find 


their evil coutſes ; or to convitice thofe, who look for a ber- 


from 
ter 

ſoberly, and godly im this prefent world ; what rationa 
can we have to hope, that even perſons of the beſt natur 


diſpo- 


but which thoſe ancient phi- 


to by ſtrong inclination, | 
ng or ſettled habits. How - 
ever men may expreſs their admiration and eſteem for virtue, on 


ow difficult 


has generally ſo little effect upon men, who 
it ſo hard to reclaim ſinnets, who know the zerrors of the Lord, 


country, of their indiſpetifable 9 to live righteouſly, 
ounds 
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Of Divinz Reveiarion, BSOE IL 
ſitions, would Pay a conſtant and uniform obedience to God, upon 
a pure principle of duty, who have nothing hereafter to hope or 
fear from him, and when they can judge with ſo very little cer- 

tainty, concerning his love ay 22 to men, by all that goes be- 
fore them here? f | gt 5 1 
Snob p it be ſaid, I have here taken it for granted, that the 
heathens did not believe a future ſtate; I anſwer, it is highly rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, many of them did not believe it, and that ſe- 
| veral others had at the beſt but very imperfe& and unſettled noti- 

ons concerning it. If the heathens had generally believ d a future 
ſtate, it is ſtrange, that no nation among them, ever publickly 
profeſs'd, or eſtabliſh'd in any authentick manner, the doctrine of 
it; and that we are not able to diſcover in ancient hiſtory any 
certain monuments of ſuch an eſtabliſhment. However, whether 
it were general, or not, it will be a very juſt inference from what. 
has been ſaid, that in proportion as the belief of another life is 
lleſs firm, the influence of it upon the lives of men will be attended 

with leſs wholſome and ſenſible effects. N 

Noc it will not, I think, be diſputed, that the heathens were, 
generally ſpeaking, under no clear or ſettled' conviction of mind 
concerning a future life: They talk'd indeed of the ſhades below, 
of the Elyzian fields, and the ghoſts of departed men; but there 
vas ſomething ſo irrational, and even ridiculous in the popular ac- 
count of theſe things, that they were rather look'd upon as ſub- 

| jects, proper for a poet's imagination to diſplay itſelf upon, than as 
baving any real grounds ſufficient to convince the judgment of grave: 
and thinking men. It is evident indeed, whatever traditions might 
have been cited, or natural reaſons aſſign'd, to prove the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, yet the wiſeſt and moſt learned of the heathen. 
made it no firm and ſtanding article of their faith: Even thoſe, 

who believ'd the immateriality of the foul, upon which one of the 
moſt convincing arguments to prove it immortal, is founded; yet 
were diffident as to this latter article, and expreſs'd themſelves with 
ſo much uncertainty upon it, as argued they were not convinc'd. of. 
it fully, at leaſt not conſtantly, at all times; which might pro- 
bably be one reaſon way they ſo ſeldom enforc'd the duties either 

of morality, or piety, from this conſideration. | 5 
Aburrrmo then, that the natural proofs of a future ſtate. could 
be ſufficiently made out in the ordinary way of human reaſoning, 
yet it would be an act of the greateſt goodneſs in God, to eſtabliſh ſo 
important an article, ſtill upon a more clear and ſolid foundation, 
in bringing hfe and immortality to hght, by means of. a ſpecial re- 
velation, The deiſts muſt allow this to be a method, whereby the 
common errors and defects of human underſtanding are much 


better 
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better provided for, with a remedy. For if thoſe men, who were 
molt exact in their enquiries,” and made the greateſt | diſcoveries; 
concerning the principles of natural religion, could not perfectly. 
remove their private doubts, as to a point, wherein natural reaſon 
gave them ſome competent aſſiſtance, there was little to be expe- 
| Red from the reaſonings of the yulgar upon it, towards their own 
2. Max had alſo very imperfe& notions, wherein he wanted to 
be rectify'd, concerning a future judgment. I am ſenſible this ar- 
ticle is commonly conſider'd, as having a viſibla connexion with 
the former; and therefore it is not unuſual with writers, in repre · 
ſenting the advantages of divine revelation, to treat of theſe two 
articles promiſcuouſſy. But I take it they admit of a very diſtinct 
conſideration, with regard to the influence, which they ſcverally 
have on the conduct of men; and that they do not neceſſarily 
imply or infer each other. For tis very poſſible, that a man may 
elieve his ſoul immortal, and yet be under no apprehenſions of 
his having a formal authoritative ſentence to be paſs d upon him, 
after his death. There are men who believe a God, and yet de- 
ny that he takes any notice of their actions; they queſtion, whe- 
ther there be inowledge in the moſt bigh? and what the. almighty 
is, that they ſhould fear him, or what profit they ſhould haue in 
praying unio him? It is not unreaſonable for ſuch men to con- 
clude, that tho' their ſouls will ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate, When 
their bodies are diſſolv d, yet God will not judge, or call them ta 
account for ſuch actions, in that ſtate, which: eſcap'd his knows 
ledge, or at leaſt which he took no judicial cognizance of here. 
It is probable, many of the greateſt libertines, vho have no man 
ner of awe upon their minds, from the conſideration of a future 
judgment; yet cannot fully perſuade themſelves, that the noble 
principle within them, whoſe operations and qualities are altoge- 
ther diſtin& from thoſe of the body, ſhould nevertheleſs depend, 
as to its exiſtence, upon the life of the body. aki nal ien n 
_ © Iris not eaſy for men, eſpecially men of looſe, principles, to 
argue -againſt ſuch inclinations or deſires, as are very natural to 
them. Now one of the ſtrongeſt deſires, which nature has im- 
planted in us, is that of ſelf-preſervation, which is ſo ſtrong, eren 
vith reſpect to the body, that frail and inferior part of us, that 
we ſee how eaſily it reconciles great numbers of people to the moſt 
ſenſible bodily, pains: and ſufferings of this life; but which defire 
"therefore, one would think, ſhould hold much ſtronger. in relation 
to the ſoul, the true aud immediate cauſe of all car arias) aud 
by virtue of its union wherewith, the body can only be ſaid, ex- 
cept in d very improper ſenſe, yo. ſuffer or enjoy any thing. 5 
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in conſeque 


this, tho they believe nothing of a future jud 


ate of all che perfection, 


that before men were to 


_ through | other ſcenes of action, upon the expiration of it 


 difficylty of determining this queſtion was probably 
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muſt indeed be a very ſhocking conſideration to a man, who makes. 
the leaſt reflection on the dignity and excellency of his on na- 
ture, that he ſhall one day, notwithſtanding ſo many ſuperior. ad- 
vantages of reaſon, be put upon the ſame level with irrational be- 

ings, and die, {ike the beaſts that peraſh, - mor a ils ork 
ITnis laudible ambition then, which men have to continue in 


being, may be ſuppos'd to exert itſelf even in thoſe who are other- 


ways very wicked, after ſo powerful a manner, as to ineline them 
nce of their wiſhes, to believe, that there is a life after 
ment. "I N ten , 
Bur taking it, as I here do, for granted, that there are deiſts, 
who not only aſſert the natural immortality. of the ſoul, but a di- 
vine providence, which takes ſtrict cognizance of all the thoughts, 


| words, and actions of men in this life; I would ask notwithſtand- 
ing, what natural proofs they can bring, that whea a period is 


put to our — life, we ſhall without paſſing into auy interme- 
diate ſtate, be directly confign'd over to a ſpecial, and, to all eter- 
nity, irreverſible judgment of God? Conſidering the many deſects 
both of human underſtandin rec in 94 6 * men 

ow unqualify d for all the happines 
whereof their nature ſeems capable — be th perhaps 
more credible, had revelation determin d nothing to the contrary, 
at the bar of the heaven of hea- 
vens to be finally, and by an irrevocable ſentence ſavd or con- 
demm d, they ſhould previouſly be oblig'd to finiſh their courſe of 


probation, by a gradual aſcent through the ſeveral ſubordinate hea- 
vens. This, 1 grant, is intended for no more than a conjecture, that 
may however be ſuppos d to have ſome foundation in the poſſibility 
of che thing. But if e argue from natural principles ; is the 


pom of a judgment to commence immediately aſter this life, 
(s precarious ? Far where does natural reaſon inform us with any. 


- certainty, that this is the only ſtate of tryal, and that there do 
not remain an indefinite number of other probatory ſtates to he 


decrees, out of which we ate to be judg d, ſhall be finally 


open d. That there is a judgment to come, is a truth, which ia 
general very ſtrong and natural reaſons may be produc'd for the 


proof of: But when God will call men before his tribugal to be. 
judgid, 


er aſter this life ended, or when we may have paſs'd 
3 
chis is what we are not capable of reſolving by any arguments,” 
which the natural light of our minds does appear to afford us. The 


y one cauſe, why 


tranſmi 


| — 4 
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10m of ſouls. Ad che 2 800 ew bunch 
their doctrine upon ſuch 

tional belief of it; yet their adverſaries, on the other hand, did not 
find it eaſy from any natural principles, ſolidly to confure'te; 
cho the conſutation of it would have been ſtill more difficult," had 
this celebrated ſect only 
ceſſirely to paſs out of one 
other vehicle, that might be a proper inſtrument of irs operations. 
However, as they belie d rhe ſoul of a vicious man; he had 
made a very lt: uſe of his liberty, would alſo n courſe ſhife "the 
ſcene of its reſidence into the body of ſome animal, of a nature 
aud diſpoſition moſt a to the corrupt habits it had former. 
contracted ; even this doctrine muſt be allow'd, to have Rad 
ſome influence atleaſt towards 
* of living. A man who t 


life, that he might not upon his next tranſlation be condemt d 00 
lead the life of a brute: Tho were this indeed all the puniſhment 
ſome wicked men have to expect, ir would por perhaps be in their 
ons ſo terrible, as good and _ 

imagine, who are unwillig to believe into What ſtupidity 
of mind, and corraption.« "heart, human nature may 


hought at all, could not but 


in ome perſons. N 10 "219019! 16 40 


Zur, not to inſt on ſs ſhocking: a abuſderacion! the con 
on I would draw from what has been here ſaid, is, that ſupp! 
the immortality of the ſoul may be made out by clear and convi 


picks of reaſon to convince us, that judgment will immediately 
paſs upon dinners after this life, at leaſt before 


Wards 
in their evil courſes, with leſs an and terror e nin: See | 
they can ſtill flatter themſelves with the hopes, that A che one 
time, or in one Rate or other, improve the opportunities of their 
converſion, better xhan they have doa here; and fo recommend 


ds as were ſufficient tö indute a'ri- 


d, that the ſouls of men wereſuc- 
n body into another, or into ſome 


ding men to a more ſtrict and 


men may be apt c 


cing arguments, yet no proofs can be drawn from any natural to- 
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df in ſome meaſure concermd, es lead W Mofe VO 


enter upon au 
other ſtate of probation. This ſti! leaves them ome reſoutce'to- 
their corruptions, and to the end they may proceed 


themſelves to the favour of God, and wech al at laſt, 4 


jolt, pious, and regular conduct. r en ne footit: 0 ug 
Bor if God ſhould by an expreſs revela bene har Lies 
 apptinted for for all men once ro dis; and after this the juug ment; that 


in conſequence of their being judg d, e wicked ſhall go 


imo e 
laſting puniſhment, and the righteous into "life eternal "Here the 


166, und 
are, one would think, "with" all che 
Hon can any compeatiqns cr tt 


wo. 


ugs of human action, the love of 
RS, ſhould 


the 
—— hoy are cap 


rors 
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'rors-of this world ſtand before that ſtrong and penetrating light, 
which repreſents to our minds the glories of heaven, and the flames 


of hell thining to all eternity? Upon ſuch a proſpect, it might 
reaſonably. be 7 that all the ideas of ſenſible pleaſure and all 
apprehenſions of pain, would immediately vaniſh. For tho we al- 
ways in ſome degree find our ſelves happy in actual pleaſure, and 
miſerable in actual pain; yet who would not forego a preſent flighr 
enjoyment, and even ſacrifice his predominant paſſion, for the 
fake of the true and eternal joys, in certain reverſion > Who again 
would not be willing to ſuffer ſome ſhort and tranſient, however 
atfflicting pains, in a life, whoſe thread is every moment runnin 

off apace, that he may, in a ſtate immediately to ſucceed it, avoi 

thoſe terrible and exquiſite pains, which will never have an end? 
Do not we find, that the moſt vicious perſons will chuſe to deny 


to pro- 
view; what 


hopes of impunity or happineſs at laſt, by deſign- 
ing to make a better uſe of his liberty, in any ſuppord cone of 
2 — obati upo 


on. For when ſentence is once pa n him, and 


afures of his puniſhment awarded to him, he has no after- 


game to play, no farther opportunities of running, as perhaps he 
ZV N r 
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t numbers df men; 3 


—ſ 
has former dontz wich great pe- 
Binent at loſt; in a oontinded circle of inning and tbepenting; but 
all wren of grace ate now w, ane ne is loſt 
. and for ever. E eee {ONT 
xo chis principle then, of an iranabdlithe jui tao core after 
this life, the proper arguments to a vittuous, and the moſt pow- 
erful reſtraints to à vicious life, — — pear cqqualiy ſtrong in their re- 
D operations. und here alone, the true 
int unge barbs l provided For and fecur'd:: 
And as this article could only . with certainty ſufficient to 
. aid Welt grepe end; till it . be we dig. 
cover the expediency of a:divine revelation, in to it, wit 
— ſo much the eee, and iprſive of the divine 


; tanie gun 301 vi 
I ESSE EE ptinci &; 1 here mito; 
been clearly demonſtrable from the light of natural reaſon! 
_ as men do ro always act conformably to — . 
when they are very ſtrong and lively; but ſometimes ſuffer then)! 
ſelyes to be my away by the weight of-concupi in direct 
ion to them: We have ſtill ocraſion, in okler ü Wulle 
that . weighs, for all the adventitious helps and motives to wagen 
that we can —— diſcover or employ, oo ere 

Mou. e jor -it will be — 
| more powerfully, N 
. 75 eee high venetation; Tat d 


n e ſpecial anhorky 


4. e e e indeed des tar wy, 
de teachers of natural religion among them, venetable for their 
en their learning; and: profeſſion, and ſome of them for a grea- 
tet 12 and re 72 ay kr of manners, A decent regard might. 
ave been more eaſi to what they ſaid on theſe accounts; 
t chat brought 2 E. undet no obligation to obſerve 
theit inſtructions, as if they had recerF then from Nee or 
taught in dhe name of Bod. be 
$H0ULD Focrates or Confurim be reſtor'd: to life ther wichoue ! 
any ſpecial character, or any commiſſion given them to diſcover 
N- rriongr pal eee ; who! would: 
OO pleafare ini _—_—_— them diſcourſe; | tho 
( — — cs ſubjects of moralit or 


7 qa what t would probably hate ſome 
— and whiollome EY e their ders, Bur had 


a prophet, or K from heaven, or ſome being ſuperior to the 
order a Aves ſent with auchentick credentials to r or 
. . Wo Wy : confirm 
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confirm to us the great truths of natural religion, his authority, 
tho' we ſhould have learr'd "ind been! alſar'd "thoſe traths*alres- 
dy, yet could not fail at once of awakening our attention more 
powerfully to them, and leaving more lively and laſting impreſſi 
Anu ſuch perſon, but eſpecially one inveſted with the laſt cha- 

racter, is not to be conſider'd as a mere preacher of religion ot 
morality, but as having the authority of a lawgiver; by vhom the 
meaſures of truth and error, of right and wrong, are not only in- 
fallibly determin d, but whoſe determination carries in it an obli- 
ging, and it might reaſonably be expected, an irreſiſtible force. 
With reſpect to the dignity of ſuch a prophet, what could be 
more j 


even in a human and natural way of reaſoning, than 
the following concluſion. Therefore we gught to give the" more 
earneſt heed, to the things which we have heard, left at any time we 
AE . ſhould let them ſlip „„ er, err Dif 146,219 F990 i 
4. AnoTHER motive, and one of the moſt powerful to a religious 
life, which men wanted in a ſtate of natural religion, was the pro- 
miſe of a ſupernatural grace and aſſiſtance towards retidring their du- 
ty in the ſeveral inſtances of it more practicable to them. What- 
erer bright or juſt notions men may have concerning religion, 
how much ſoever they may be inclin'd to practiſe it from the other 
motives, that have been mention d, on ſuppoſition, that th 
might by any means come to the knowledge of them: Yet if, af- 
ter all, through a conſciouſneſs of their own conf ability, 
they look upon their duty as really impracticable, as they could 
fill pro fm Fur Front lined in their e ou in- 
cere endeavours to diſcharge it; to what end, would they naturally 
argue, ſhould we apply our ſelves to the buſineſs of it; or engage 
in an attempt, which we know beforehand muſt: certainly prove 
truitleſs and ineffectual in the event: 97 
Now men, in their natural ſtate, were very ſenſible, that hu- 
man nature was much corrupted; the diſeaſe was every where ob- 
ſerv'd to reign, and every where complain'd of: But no method of 
cure could be found out equal to the ſtrength and malignity of it. 

I do not here diſpute how far a common pes] diſpens d to 
mankind in general, in concurrence with which, they might have 
reſerv'd themſelves much better, than they A to have done, ; 
from the common infection. But whether ſuch a grace, was by 
any ſecret appointment of God diſpens d to them; they do not 
ſeem to have had the leaſt apprehenſions concerning it, and ſo 
could not be in the leaſt influenc'd towards a more faithful and vi- 
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fim, ſo that they 
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in in. hg. deligns; but they wete 


. If ſome of them had any notion of an illuminating 
and ſo might pray to Godin e and arduous unde! 
for his ace yet as to 


operate upou their 


89 r 


A ae. hn which ſhould. Aire inen has FI will ple 


bis ſpirit. within them; eb pop e rar tl that 
ma AF; which ſhall help their in- 


out his 


be will pour 


eee 


able. A ni to 455 9 one think, could never fail 
of animatin 
difficulties v 


Here is an effectual remedy provided agai 


inſt the 


power of meg: 


® n. I Gad, if the Holy Spirit of God, be for" ut, who, 
what, can be againſt us? We may upon this principle eaſily 
ts to fin, how ſtrong or ſpeciobs ſoever they 


= all the ar 
may ap whether from a conſideration of our own weakneſs, 
or the eng of our enemy. For we ſhall have nothing now to 
* T7 in a ſincere and pious diſpoſition of mind; to come boldly 
to tbe throne. of grace, mans we moy obtain mercy, et rnd 
10 help in time of need. 
Bur let it, after all, be 
of divine revelation bad 4 * pable of diſcoverin „ in a we and 
convincing light all the grounds and relations o 
all the motives which might have effectually engag d him 26 dil 
charge it; yet a divine revelation was ſtill vanting, in oy to His 
more 


his failure in it. For what powerful inducements ſoever we may 
have to. love virtue, and to engage, on other accounts, heartily 


in, her intereſts; yet if we apprehend all our endeavours'to ſerve 
her, will at laſt prove fruitleſs and loſt labour to out ſelyes, this 
—— -nnder circum- 


N= will be urmount. This 
of natural religion; they were ſen- 
that the law which was preſcrib'd as the 5 


is ſuch a diſcouragement, as feu perſons, 
ſtances of any violent tem 
was the caſe of men in a 
ſible, in the firſt place, 
rule of their duty, was holy and juſt, and good; tes they had 

offended. againſt this law, and — thereby ede oxious to 
the 5 of a juſt and almighty Odd, ze — of it; 95 J 

conc 


b is grace, which they had regard to 
ir- prayers, but only the over-ruling diſpoſitions of ts ach 


tles, 
a ſpirit of ſanctification, which an. | 


and produce any holy or ſpititual effects g 
2 it ſeems ie have been a principle e unknown to ” 


our religious endeavotirs to ſuch 4 degree; that no. 
er ſhould be of any force to diſcourage them. 


. 
ad, bil man without the benefit | 
his duty, and 


NI. -Coxcraning the means of ae himſelf % God upon | | 
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Soncluded from the many viſible a&s of his goodneks ia the werte 
"of creation and providence, that God was alſo. good; pet they 
vere (hill under moch ſtronger apprchenſions, that his juſtice would 
' puoiſh the finger, than that his goodneſs, would pardon. the penij- 
revs, For they Jook'd pon 49s of jultce e lily die 1825 
„ which they had not only incurt' d the penalties of by their firſt 
5 tranlgreſſion, but continually provok d by their repeated offences. 
"Acts of goodneſs, on the other hand, are ſuch, as no perſon, ir 
à proper ſenſe, can deſerve, and to which they were conſcions;in 
their own minds they could not have done, much leſs had really 
done any thing, to recommend themſclves. Their expectations 
* ther du of ruten Kt they were much. ſtronger, Were much 
,t, RS more reaſonable too; than their pretenſions to favour. Indeed acts of 
favour being free, and wholly rde on the good pleaſure of 
the donor; till he has declar d what he 1 reference 


bee a 


Ino it was a queſtign therefore af the laſt importance to men; 
| Md th Sal. — the repentance of ſinners, would pardon their 
fins, and remit the puniſhment due to them; yet it was a queſtion 
1 
come to any clear ar determinate reſolution... And in a caſe, on 
Fhich the otcinal happineſs ot miſety of men depends, they are 
not uncertain, canjectures, or doubt ful diſputations about what may 
poſſibly, or even probably happen that can give the mind auß 
true or perfect ſatis faction, but onl ſuch aſſut ances, upon hic 
db mn eig and cncixely gelt nt, A finoer, whole gullt 
continually repreſents to him an incens d and almigbty God, with 
à rod of vengeance in his hand, will and bat poor conſolation, iu 
1 putting queſtions, whether, after all, he will ſhew mercy and com- 
| boon ; or in ſaying, #4 may be./o, and, who ton tell? When if it 
uld happen to be otherways, he is loſt, atrecoverably laſt and 
=_ nunndone for ever. This one ſuppoſition, that poſſibly, after all, 
. God may not pardon ſingers; and that they ſhall find no place 


* 


fox. repentance, tho they, feck it with, tears, has ſomething in it 
Ie, dreadful, and tertifying, 24 might. reaſanably be expected to in- 
line a deiſt to wiſh at leaſt that God had by an expreſs revelation 
lard his will upon ap article, without the frm belief whereof, 
| (vhich there is no. cerraia, foundation, for in natural religion} no 
man, who believes he has a. ſoul to be ſaw d os damm d, can turing 
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men had ſind, and fallen ſbort of the glory of Cad. K „ 


See — — 


it vs the ſubject of their common enquiry and conſideration; 
were able to conclude from it was, that conſidering the 
and benignity of the divine nature, God might poſſib 


* 


be 


nf 
merciful to ſinners, and receive them to favour. So far the Nine- 
vizes went in their way of reaſoning, and reaſon improv'd by all 


* 


the advantages of learning and philoſophy could never go farther. 
Who can tell, if God il turn and repent, and turn away from his 
fierce anger, that we periſh not? But if all AC pe aur 
of was only, that a good God might perhaps, upon their humi - 
liation, p their ſins, had they not, on the other hand, at 
leaſt equal reaſon to apprehend, that perhaps a juſt God might | 
- BrsrDzs, acts of goodneſs being arbitrary, whatever we 1 80 | RE 

'ong conhdera® 1 „ I 


tions with regard to the ends of government, why a wiſe God RE 
| ſhould not do it. So that except the deiſt can thew, which I think F - -—- 
no deiſt has yet undertaken to do, nor any ſober perſon will aſ- - > 
ſert, that God is oblig'd in ſtrict juſtice to pardon. penitent ſinners, 
no certain arguments, and certainty is what we are now to ſeek. 
after, can be drawn from the goodneſs of God, that he will par- 
2. Lr all that has been ſaid on this point go for nothing i 
Let us grant, ſinners may be infallibly aſſur d from natural ptinci - 
ples, thiat God, upon their repentarice, will pardon their fins; yet 
except they know wherein the true notion, and proper acts of re · 
pentance conſiſt, how, or upon what reaſonable grounds, can we 
perſuade them to the practice of it? Men will naturally excuſe _ 1 
themſelves from working in the dark, and ſetting upon an un- „ 
known duty. Now tho? the light of our own minds does indeed a 
inform us with a much clearer evidence concerning the nature of 
repentance, than concerning the will of God to pardon the, peni- 
pet if in fact we conſider the little uſe men have ordinarily 


a good God inclin'd to do, there may be very ſtr 
t 


-_ 


rern 
notwithſtanding they had a confus d notion of repen- 

tance, u a means of ng Canes to Dok, yet 8 

really and diſtinctiy underſtand, what it was to repent; and there- 
fore a diyine revelation will appear, if not abſolutely neceſſary, at 

leaſt very highly expedient even towards a more 5 diſcovery 
of this important duty to us, in the ſeveral branches of it. 3 
Lr u obſerve the method, whereby the Muevites teltify'd theit Fe 7 
repentance when awaken'd by the voice of a ſpecial prophet from  .* 8 
heaven. They proclaim'd a faſt, and by exptcls command of the 7 
royal authority, neuber man nor 29 herd or flock, was to * ö 
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thing; nay, both man and beaſt were to be \cover'd with ſarlelunb 
and cry mghtily umo Cd. This command, with xtipect tothe 
people of Vireveh; had a reaſonable ſoundation; but as irrationat 
creatures were indifferently oblig'd to ſhare in the ceremonial and 
external teſtimonies of theit humiliation; this diſeovers the cruue 
and confus'd notions which they had of repentance in general: 
Wi grant indeed, they were fatther exhorted 10 m, everiy:one; 
from hrs evil way, and from the violence that was in their hands. };. 
This was a direct admonition towards à true and proper act of res 
pentance, yet which is ſtill ſhort of that act, which 1 — _ 
rance its perfection, and conſiſts in a real change of mind: from 
ſinful to virtnous and holy diſpoſitions. But whether it were from 
any inſtructions of the prophet, which are unrecorded, or from 
the natural reaſon of the thing, that the Mueviter apprehended it 
incumbent on them to exertiſe that lower, tho eſſential ac of re« 
pentance, they certainly had iti this reſpect juſter notions concern« 
ing the duty of true penitents, than the generality of thoſe who 
liv'd in the moſt refin d and polite ages of the heathen world. 
lr we conſider the methods they us d in order tb appeaſe the 
offended deity, and towards averting any impending or future evil, 
there was nothing in them where th the heart was, or; in their 
apprehenſions, ought to have been affected. For they had ſcarce 
any notion, except what diſcoverd itſelf in ſome few- great men 
who recommend inward' purity, of paying to God a worſhip/properly 
ſpiritual. They rather choſe therefore to come before him wich 
much ceremony, and many coſtly oblations,' and ſometimes wich 
the blood of human ſacrifices: A method of atonement more pro 
voking to God, than the very crimes, ſot vhich it could well be 
ſuppos'd ro atone. In ſhort, whatever: expectation they had that 
the blood of bulls, of goats, ot of men, might poſſibly be a means 
of raking away. fm ; yet they appear to have Had little ot no tc. 
gard in their worſhip towards making themſelves 'mare perfect; 
as pertaining to the conſcience.” The prieſts, 'whoſe/duſineſsir-wazro 
inſtruct them in the ritual of religion, and to ſee it perform ſeldom, 
meculcate the duties of a moral and 
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— —— himſeif in reſerve — hi of his 
ſoul, he will be willing to ſacriſice in many reſpects the eaſe and 
appetites of the body to it. The truth of this general reflection 
muſt however be allow'd, that a ſtrict and pure morality is far more 
- .difficultiro be practi⸗ d, than the external rules of a ſupetſtiti 

| worſhip; eſpecially ſuch of them, as do in mand nature 

to favour and promote corruption. 

Zur cannot the duties of repen ntance then be clearly * diſtin. 
7 deduc'd from the cent Ba Trincples of natural Fon? 5 We 
not deny that they may; but Nay there is a wide difference, 
bervixt our ſeeing the reaſonableneſs; pf any truthy when once re- 
veal'd to us, and our being able to diſcover the ſeveral grounds 

and neaſons out of 1 5 it ariſes, antecedentliy to ſuch a revelg- 
din. Man, is natu ae grow. vainz and to think of himſelf 
more highly i fe 5 think. When a ny thing he had 
vot taken Wc ef kee h lg: to him, it might, "his 
opinion, have been eaff fur Rim, had he apply his thoughtythat 
Vay, to have made it th it che lub ject of his on obſervation t. He won- 
ders how ſo very plain an obvious a matter could hithertb eſcape | 
him. This vanity of man' is too viſible,” not” only in his way of 


Judging concerning natural cauſes and effects, or the works of human 
att, but in tlie ju ihe makes,” concerning moral or te a K. 
2 warms carries him in all t 


ſubjecte and Für ien 


in a pretended diſcovery of 
there, tho”) perhaps he has been 
— and — vo thar he has even forgot to Viok 
ſtance he was originally obkg d. ; 09,7103, 32% 5 
then, between us and the deiſts; is not daa, 
Fes ro rey reaſon could poſſibly Have done towards aſcertaining 
the truths of natural religion to men; but what in fac it has done; 
and how little therefore it would, Me probability, be eapable of 
ing to this end hereafter; if left, eber zy guide,” to its ow 
| We ſee how: far it faipd the of men in ſo ve- 
y obvious an article, as that coneerniug repentance; hy there- 
fore ſhould. we ſuppoſe; it would have afforded" men a more eleat 
or true light; towards their information concerning ſuch trarhs; 
Which lie yet aero tee and/conceal'd from the eye of human un- 
Gerſtanding?”, to cnn bb ad e 082 3H 01H ¾n SOGUITUG 
Ir is poſſible, in 0 nature of the thing, for a mat; bf an ett. 
ordinary ſoree and ation bf. wind, to make a conſidet able 
er, in the mathematicks, wirheüt the aſſiſtarite of 'any book 
in that Pre vill any one therefore ſay, that no books 
dught to be written in is or that Euclid could have nb reaſbtiab 
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reaſon pretend to argue againſt the uſe and of divine 
revelation; ſuppoſing it poſſible for us to make — truths, it eſta- 
bliſhes, clearly out upon the principles of human reaſon ; ; tho” 
there are indeed ſome of them, which it highly concerns us 
to know, . whereof, we cannot, after e have my n 


but by ſuch a revelation. 


Ow ap I. Pio). m. 


That there are certain characters, oth internal 

and external, whereby perſons, to whom a divine 
revelation has not, been immediately. made, may 
yet bave reaſonable and ſufficient grommils to be- 


lieve it: And firſt; of A, cher re 0 it 4 


ure internal | 


Tr is not ſufficient to prove, that a divine revelatibm. i is 5 
and that it is highly expedient ſuch a revelation; in order to 
> common benefit and inſtruction of mankind; ſhould be made; 

except we can alſo prove farther, that thoſe; to whom it is imme 

diately made, may comtnuticate it after a manner to others; which 
may be proper to convince them that it is; in truth, a revelatioh 
from God: For otherways, what is reveałd to one man could on- 

ivate aſſent; and ſo there would be a 

in order to attain the ends of revelation in general; that God ſhould 

immediately reveal himſelf to every man in particulat. 
A particular revelation to every man, would indeed be ſalficiete 

for every man's conviction, as to the diyine authority of it; but 

not ſo agreeable to our common notions of the divine wiſdom, as 

a regular and uniform conveyance of reveal'd truths to the minds 

of pw, For there is nothing more inconſiſtent with the cha- 

racer of — than to employ any extraordinaty or ſu- 
uous means, he Fan effect 

my means. N _ 8 5 3 

a doing; every man, to whom | 

ah of a —55— 2g is deſign d — ſhould be imme- 

diately inſpir'd, mankind would be continually expos'd to the dan- 

ger of error, or the illuſions of wicked and deſigning men; ex- 

* ſhould ſuppoſe too at the ſame time, that the gs re- 

velation 
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velation were to reſt upon every man throughout the whole courſe 
of his life; which would require a conſtant and uninterrupted ſe- 
ries of miracles ſtill more irreconcileable with our ideas of the di- 
vine wiſdom. 1 ; TR EC IT TONES ene . 
Bur if the ſpirit of revelation were only to reſt upon a man; at 
certain periods of his life, then, during the intervals of its tecels; 
it is poſſible the impreſſions formerly made on his mind; how 
ng ſoever, may yet wear off or be defac'd in ſuch a manner, 
that he 


cannot perfectly recollect them, He muſt ſtill then have 


recourſe, for entire ſatisfaction in ſuch points, to othet perſons, in 
whoſe minds the evidence of the truths reveal'd to them, is more 


freſh and powerful: But who; after all, if they have not a power 


of working miracles, in confirmation of what they ym to hi 
or. do not give him other proper proofs of their inſpiration and 
_ probity, may ſtill deceive him; as the old prophet in Bethel“, up- 
on a falſe. pretence of a later revelation, and by givitig himſelf a 
ſtrong and ſuperior air of confidence; deceiv d him who was ſent 
to propheſy againſt the altar there. We my obſerve, that per- 
ſons of weaker minds, or ſuch, who if they do not want ſttengtli 
of mind, have a greater diffidence of themſelves, are often over- 
born by perſons x a. very bold and contagious imagination to af+ 
ſent to what is ſaid, againſt the former convictions of cheit owti 
minds, and ſometimes before they well or diſtinctly know; what it 
really is they aſſent to. ids 


Ir is neceſſary therefore to the great end, for which 4 divige.t6+ 


velation is made, that there ſhould be certain marks or characters 
whereby. it may be diſtinguiſh'd, as ſuch, by thoſe, to whom it is 
not immediately made. How could God almighty. othetways re- 


quire our belief of it? Since it can never be our duty to believe 


what we have no certain way of knowing to be credible. 

Or theſe:marks or characters I begin with thoſe; that ate com- 
monly call'd and reputed internal; which are not, we dllow;, 
equally ſtrong and convincing; eſpecially fuch of them as ate on- 

propos d by way of negation j yet even theſe, tho they do noe, 
irectly prove a divine revelation to be true, yet as the want of 
them would directly proye the pretence of it to be falſe; will fall 


very properly under our preſent coaſidet ation. 


1. Nornmd can be the ſubject of 4 divine fevelatiom, that im- 


plies in the nature of it a contradiction. Whatever arguments, fot 
—— may be brought to prove the truth of a revelation, which 
aſſerts that two bodies may be in one place, or one 


body in two 


places at once, we may be aſſur d ſuch a tevelation can hare; nd 
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real, but only a pretended authority; becauſe God could have no 
end worthy of his wiſdom or goodneſs in making it: Since we 
cannot have a greater aſſurance that a contradictory propoſition 
is reveal'd from God, than we have already, that a contradiction 
cannot be true. And if we muſt in all diſputable caſes be deter- 
mind by the ſtronger evidence, then where the evidence, as we 
no ſuppoſe it in this particular caſe, is equal on both ſides; we 
can determine or believe nothing on either fide; but muſt ſuſpend 
our aſſent, till ſome higher degree of evidence, which yet it is im- 
poſſible to conceive there ſhould be any ſcope for one way or other, 
Id oblige us to give it. br alt, PHD HIP, 

„ Log upon a ſuppoſition, that either-of the foremen- 
|  tion'd, or any like contradictory propoſitions could really be pro- 
pos d by a divine authority as articles of faith: But where they are 
only inferr'd from certain propoſitions, divinely reveaFd, and from 


which they do not directly or neceſſarily follow; there the pre- 


ſumption, that they are not really articles of divine revelation, 
rows much ſtronger, from the poſſibility of error or miſtake in 
hoſe, who draw ſuch inferences: It being much more credible, 
that men may be deceiv'd in the 12 they make concerning 
the ſenſe of a propoſition, which is not ſelf-evident, than that 
they ſhould have any teaſonable grounds to believe a plain and evi- 
dent contradiction. 4 e e TE LG 
2. Wx can admit nothing as a ſubject of divine revelation, 
which contradicts the moral and unchangeable rules of natural 
reaſon, . The law of nature being the law of God, and not de 
pending even upon his own poſitive inſtitution, but the eſſential 
rectitude and perfections of his nature, it is equally impoſſible for 
him to deny himſelf, and to cancel the obligations of that law. To 
ſuppoſe him capable of ee a deſign, or of revealing his 
intention to that end, is to attribute to him two contradictory wills, 
or, what is equally irreconcileable to our ideas of a moſt perfect 
being, a reveal'd will directly inconſiſtent with his true and ſe- 
cret will. | 1% ie rr 
Snoulp any doctrine therefore or principle of reveal d religion 
be pretended directly or indirectly to authorize ſin or impiety ; 
ſuch a doctrine or principle cannot be founded either e ex- 
preſs letter or intention of the divine law, but only in the igno- 
rance or corruption of the interpreter. As any judgment contra- 
ry to the ſtanding and known laws of a nation, is not ſuppos d to 
be the judgment of the prince, or the legiſlature, but to 1 k 
from ſome indirect motives, in perſons who pretend, and whoſe 
=o office it ſhould be, to explain and declare the ſenſe of 


- Fay 


life of another, or even a father to ſacrifice his ſon; or he may 
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Vr we are to diſtinguiſh between the 2 obligation bf 4 
law, and the exceptions, which may be made to ir, by virtue of a 
diſpenſing power in the ſovereign authority. It is matter of ge- 
neral obligation to men not to deprive other perſons of their lives, 
or of any thing to which they have a natural or legal right: K 
great many moral reaſons may be aſſigt'd for this, and in parti 
_ cular that excellent rule, of not doing to others, what, ih a ſup» 
pos'd change of circumſtances, we ſhould think injurious, or un- 
reaſonable to be done to our ſelves: Yet God being the abſolute 
Rn of the lives and fortunes of men, and having them ei 
tirely in his own diſpoſition, may order one man to take away the 


anthorize private "perſons to diſpoſſeſs their neighbours of what 
they juſtly poſſeſs, and even whole nations to drive out other nal 
tions from before them. Theſe are prerogative acts of God, which 
flow from his right of abſolute dominion over his creatures; and 


render certain actions, which would be otherways the greateſt mo- 


ral evils, not only law ful, but ſometimes matter of ſtrict and in- 
een, Ernen o n  OgS 
3. NoTuixe can reaſonably be aſſented to as matter of divine 
revelation; which, tho neither impoſſible in itſelf abſolutely con- 
ſider d, nor repugnant to any moral law, or any eſſential . 
on of the divine nature, yet contradicts any known, certain, and 
inconteſtable facts; becauſe we cannot have a clearer evidence that 
any revelation is true; than that ſuch facts have really and in 
truth happen d otherways, thai ſuch a revelation pretends to re- 
ee onld one, for inſtance; affirm it has been reveal'd to 
him, that Alexander the Great livd in the ſecond century of the 
chriſtian church, and Julius Ceſar in the third, it is hard to con- 
ceive how any evidence could be brought to confirm this pre- 
tended revelation; ſtronger that the grounds; we ſhould have for 
ſuſpecting it. For the like reaſon; ſhould any one aſſert, with Ma- 
homet, he has had a ſpecial revelation from God; that the virgi 
Mary was Aaror's ſiſter, or that Jeſus Cbriſt did not really ſuffer, 
or die upon the croſs, but only in the appearance of another per- 
ſon very much reſembling him, contrary to all the teſtimonies, 
3 matter of fact is capable, tho ſuch a man were able; 
which Mabomet was not, to do ſome things, beſides the common 
courſe of natural cauſes, and, at firſt! view, above the power of 
them; yet we ſhould ſtill have ſo ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect him for: 
an impoſtor, as his pretended credentials would not be of force 
enough ſufficient to remove. e roragluy: © 
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Tuts are all the negative proofs concerning a divine revela- 
tion; which I have thought neceflary to mention; I ſhall now 


| proceed to conſider; 


4. Sowi of thoſe, which are more direct and poſitive. It is, in 
the firſt place; a ſtrong preſumption, that a revelation is true, and 
from God, when it teaches ſuch doctrines, or enjoins ſuch pre- 
cepts, as will naturally oppoſe its own reception or eſtabliſhment. 
When any ma takes upon him to introduce a new religion, he 
does it with a deſign, ſuppoſing him capable of any regular or con- 
ſiſtent deſign at all, to have it beliey'd at leaſt, if nor to gain open 
and profeſs d converts to it: But now the way, humanly ſpeaki 
to have it belicy'd, is not to advance notions oppoſite to thole, 
which have hitherto univerſally obtain d, and have perhaps an ex- 
preſs ſanction of the civil power; any more than to require any = 
duty contrary to the ſtrongeſt paſſions, and moſt important in- 
tereſts of men in this life, is a probable way of recommending it 
effectually to their practice. An impoſtor, wha ſhould project 
ſuch a ſcheme of propagating a new religion, would deſtroy his 
end by the very means which he employs in order to accom» 
4 MAHoMET was ſo ſenſible of this, that, conſiſtentiy enough with 
his deſign, he accommodated his doctrine to the corrupt notions, 
and his maxims of life to the molt irregylar and vicious inclina- 
tions of men: He made the preſent happineſs of his followers to 
conſiſt in temporal proſperity and 3 at leaſt he propos d 
them as the principal motiyes in this life, of a faithful adherence 
to his religion; and as a farther reward of it in another life, he 
propos d a paradiſe, abounding with an affluence af ſtill greater 
and more affecting ſenſual delights. We grant however, he taught 
ſome doctrines very oppoſite to thoſe, which were generally re- 
ceiv'd in the heathen world, and particularly, with reſpect ta the 
2 unity and ſimplicity of the divine nate; but it is to 

conſider d, that ſome new: doctrines are. neceflary towards 
the introduction of a new religion; and that the doctrines 
of this falſe prophet, which had any reaſonable foundation, were 
. much leſs oppos d, on account of the growth of chriſtianity, which 
at that time extended itſelf fo wide, and the principles whereof, 
were well known, even to great numbets of thoſe, who were not 
in a diſpoſition to receive them, To which we may add, that the 
ſecular powers, which had fo uniyerſally capſpir'd to fupport pa- 
ganiſm, were then too very much broken, and men began every 
where to be more and more ſenſible of the groſs errors and ĩdola - 
try of the pagan worſhip. 3 4 3 r 
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Bur ſhould one appear in the character of a „at a time 
when there are bt theſe circumſtances to JE the rece- 
7 his d Nr a 228 every. where evil ſpo- 
en of, perſecuted, and decry'd, not only as an innovation, con- 
trary to the rites and religion cſtabliſh'd by the laws, but as highly 
impious and prophane in itſelf; here we have one of the ſtrongeſt 
moral aſſurances, ſuch a perſon can give of his own ſincerity, and 
equently of the truth of that revelation, vhich is reported by 
him. For what but the clear and cettain evidence of its truth 


x RreveLatioN. 
4 o 


abſolutely impracticable, and upon which, were he an impoſtor,” 

he could much leſs expect the divine benedidtion ; beſides that, it 
might expoſe him and his. followers to ſuffer the greateſt miſeries 
a calamities of this life, .which human nature is capable of ſuf- 

fering, without any proſpect of reward hereafter. - ns 


Sven a method of proceeding is ſo contrary 
rules and maxims of ſelf-preſervation and intereſt, whereby men 


| govern themſelves in this world, that conſidering the common va- 


nity and ambition of men, tho it may not be an infallible ſign of 
ſincerity. in the perſon who engages in it, yet where neither of theſe 
motives: are viſible, it affords us very ſtrong and rational grounds 
Bur the minds of men, fince I have on this occaſiot mention'd 
the religion of Mabomet, were leſs prejudic'd againſt it, as it was 

ſo viſibly calculated in the two following reſpects, to favour their 
t ns and intereſts. To inte 1 


injuſtice upon thoſe who 
religion; and to bra t 
a plurality of wives, 

at pleaſure from them. | 1 % art 
Tuxsx were indulgences ſo agreeable to the common and cor- 
rupt inclinations of men, that they render d a ſcheme of religion 


ppos d the principles or progreſs of his 
2 Kalte, ne allow'd them to have 


in many reſpects irrational, and in ſome very ridiculous, yet capa- 


ble im a ſhort' time of drawing vaſt numbers of men over to it; 
and as it originally ow'd its increaſe to theſe looſe and unjuſt 
maxims, it has ever ſince been principally ſupported and propa- 
ne bw cs, Lib 
SHOULD an author, on the other hand, of any new doctrine or 
religion, who declares himſelf a preacher ſent from God, inſtead 
of opting his rules of life to the vicious inclinations of men, en- 
join 


in them, in its full extent, a ſtrict and pure morality; ſhould 


he reſtrain them from taking the ſword, or employing the ſecular 
arm towards compelling others to cons: into his deſign, or giving 


| ſhould induce him to engage in a deſign, to all human appearance, 


to all the ſtandiog 


their love of power and 
wealth, he authoriz d them to commit all manner of violence and 


even to take away the wives of their ſlaves 
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it a larger compaſs to ſpread in; and only leave them to recom- 
mend and ſupport it by the gentle methods of teaſon and perſua- 
ſion: Should the ptecepts he lays down be ſo far from encouraging 
a fierce or cruel Pede, or permitting his diſciples to do vio- 
lence to auy man, that they might have a viſible and direct ten- 
dence to promote peace 2 earth; good · will towards all men: 
Or ſhould he be ſo far from propoſing to his immediate fol- 
| lowers the temporal advantages of this lite, that he tells them be- 

forchand, they muſt expect to part with their neareſt and moſt 
valuable dere in it, and has perhaps made this the very condi- 

tion of their following him: Should he again, inſtead of preſcri- 
bing any rules, which may appear in the leaſt to favour impurity, 
or the more irregular bs (ages of ſenſe, ſtrictly charge them, that 

Fs 
p 


mo all worldl they ſhould: /e /oberly in this preſent 
91 and be * erate in all things, that they may . _— - 
prize f. The contrariety, I argue, of ſuch a religion to the natu- 
ral tempers, and corrupt habits of men, muſt be allow'd to carry 
the greater evidence of an unbyaſs d integrity in thoſe, who' aſſert 
it to be divinely reveaPd to them, in proportion as the precepts of 
it have really leſs force to perſuade: Since nothing but a full con- 
viction of its truth could be ſuppos d to engage any perſon to at- 
teſt the divine authority of it; and to inculcate thoſe precepts 
apainſt all the motions of ſelf-love from within, and all the oppo- 
fition and prejudices he muſt expect to meet with, in the diſcharge 
of his office, from other men. ee e 
5. Ir is a ſtrong preſumption that a revelation is true, and from 
God, when there is a juſt conſiſtency in the ſeveral parts of it, rho? 
not made all at once, or to one ein but to ſeveral perſons, and 


Tuc' tis very poſſible to a man, who thinks regularly, to form 
a conſiſtent Ae af what has neither in truth, or fact, any real 
foundation; yet when different rer v. of different tempers, ca- 
pacities, and circumſtances of life, all concur; and at very diſtant 
periods of time, in 8 the ſame deſign, and in ſpeaking the 
ſame thing; when the ſcheme of providence, by their miniſtry, 

gradually opens through a ſucceſſion of many ages, till at laſt it 
unfolds itſelf in a clear, full, and moſt ſurprizing diſcovery at 
once, of the great goodneſs, and manifold wiſdom of God! This 
carries in it a ſtrong moral evidence, whereof no perſon can dif- 
pute the certainty, much leſs the credibility, that ſuch men did 
not really act by combination, or in dependence on one another; 

but that the whole work was the work of God, and they only the 


* Tit. 2. 4. ie . | | ; 
<a inſtruments, 


inſtruments, 
For vhat could induce men, eſpecially if they were in the leaſt in- 
fluenc'd by the common motives and maxims of ſelſ· love, unani- 
mouſly to purſue a ſcheme for ſo long a time, contrary, in many 


reſpects, to their intereſt, and which ſometimes expos d their lives 
to imminent and certain danger; The, after all, it was impoſſible 


for them to know, but only by that Spirit, whereby they were con- 
ducted, how this ſcheme would in the progreſs operate, or what 
| in the event would be the end thereof. re ». TT OS 


| Yer if a ſucceſſive order of retended. prophets, could poſſibly 1 

be thought to have engag'd in ſuch a deſign, ſo oppoſite, on other 

general maxims-and d 2 of this life, upon a 
lecd 


accounts, to the 
motive of vanity or ambition, which are indeed paſhons of a ſtrange 
force, and often put men upon doing things very extravagant and 
unaccountable ; yet it cannot be imagin'd that ignorant men, of 
the greateſt ſimplicity of manners, and of the loweſt callings and 
condition of life, would have been thought, either in their own, 
or the opinion of others, fit accompli 

ſo great and very difficult an undertaking. / 
Ax impoſture, projected with an in 
and falſe religion on the world, requires much art and manage- 


ment, and is fit =P to be conducted by men of parts and ſubtle ' 
the world, and have perhaps in ſome degree 


heads, who know 
render d themſelves popular or conhderable in it: And the fewer 
thoſe perſons are, who. act in concert upon ſuch a 3 , to 


which I may add, the ſooner it is brought to bear, the leſs dan- 


ger there will be to them either of a diſcovery, or a- diſapoint- 


4 / . 
5 
0 1 e f 


Bur where a continued courſe, if I may ſo ſpeak, of impoſtare 


is to be enter d into, for the ſpace of a thouſand or fifteen hundred 


years, and to be carry'd on by a promiſcuous ſucceſſion of plain, 


illiterate, and poor men, with perſons of ſuperior diſtinction, whe- 
ther for their learning or quality, their popularity or power: This 
is ſuch a ſcheme, as no wiſe man would ever have originally pro» 
jected; or afterwards attempted to execute; and which it is im- 
poſſible, that weak men could have executed for any time, with - 

out being every where detected and expos d. | 


Tuo we grant then, it does not clearly prove the truth Ws. 
divine revelation, that the ſeveral parts of it are reported in a con- 
ſiſtent and uniform manner; becauſe it is not neceſſary that men 


| Who are carrying on an impoſture, ſhould for that reaſon contra- 
dict themſelves; yet we cannot but think a juſt ſeries and conne- 
ction of truths deliver'd from time to time, by men, who profeſs'd 


themſelves to be divinely inſpird, and who cannot be 1 3 4 
eee iuccei- 


haps the blind inſtruments, of Nene is - 


ces towards the execution of 
tion of impoſing a new 
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ſucceſſively to have combin'd or engag'd in a deſign of deceivi 

the world; we cannot, I fay, but look upon ſuch a rice wad 
connexion of truths to be a ſtrong evidence, that thoſe | 
really ſpake, as they profeſs'd, by divine inſpiration ; and eſpe- 
cially when the ſeveral parts of the revelation, reported by 
them, mutually give light and confirmation to each other, and to 
the whole. EE 4. rragts 
6. Wurx what is ſaid to be a divine revelation contains ſuch 
doctrines, as it was moſt worthy of God to reveal, and which could 
not be certainly known without his revealing them. 10 
Ir muſt be acknowledg'd, that there are ſeveral doctrines, which 
it is highly neceſſary, as we have already obſerv'd, for men to 
know, which yet, in their natural ſtate, they could not eons | 
come to the knowledge of. I have inſtanc'd in ſeveral of thoſe ' 
doctrines, and there are a great many more, that divine revela= 
tion can only diſcover and clearly aſcertain to us; which tho? not 
+ fo directly influential on our lives, as thoſe before-mention'd, yet 

may be improy'd to give us more juſt notions of the power, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs of God, and in their natural tendency to make 
us more thankful and obedient to him. . 


Or this nature are ſuch truths, as may diſcover to ws the original 5 


and formation of all things; the ſtate of innocence, wherein man 


| was at firſt created; the occaſion and manner of his falling from 


to be matter of divine revelation ; I anſwer, that I do not here ſo 


Ip 'of ſuch a revelation, in concurrence with other internal proofs, 


that happy ſtate; and the methods of reſtoring him to the favour 


of God, and even to a capacity of a much preater happineſs, than 
ek ag gy if es e Ire, ic 


Ir it be ſaid, theſe are doctrines which a man may form in his 
own mind, whether they have or have not any real foundation in 
fat; and that it is not therefore neceſſary, we ſhould believe them 


much intend, as if ſuch doctrines were ſ y in themſelves confi 

der'd, an argument of their being divinely reveal'd, as that 1 
ſing a divine revelation ſhould. be made, theſe doctrines are, what 
we may conclude, if really true, God would reveal; and there- 
fore are no inconſiderable proof of the truth and divine authority 


which we are able to produce for it. | | 3 
Vr this may be ſaid for a direct proof to be drawn from ſuch 


doctrines, as to the point in queſtion ; that except in that book, 
which we believe to [pork by divine inſpiration, or in other 
_ writings, which have borrow'd from it, what light the authors of 
them had in theſe matters, the doQrines here ſpecify'd, are no 
where conſiſtently treated of, or even ſeparately in any clear and 
diſtinct manner. „ bolt 5 5 


p 
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Tuts conſideration appeats then to be ſomething. more than 
barely a circumſtantial E chat ſuch doctrines are in truth di- 
vinely reveal'd ; for w ge. 
other author in the world, neceſſary as they ate do be known, 
ſhould have given any reaſonable account of them, but only the 
authors of chat very book, which, we ſay, was written by divine 
7. Wu thoſe, who report a divine revelation, diſcover their 
ity. and love for truth, by impartially recording their own. 
f. Oe ny CORE 


— - 


Q 4 *l 


a 
# 


makes, whether, of his internal qualifications, or his cond 


one who wow! oper a falſe religion on the world, is concert'd 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in both reſpects, particularly in the latter, as 


much as he can. For which reaſon. impoſtors have generally pre- 
tended to a great auſterity of life, and ſanctity of manners; that 


their names might not only give the more credit and authority to 


the ſeveral doctrines they taught when living, but be tranſmitted. 


_ with their doctrines to future ages, with advantage and honour. 


upon the authority, 7 he 10 of a mow ge pit omits no 
proper opportunity of recording his own * failings and miſcarriages, 
la Pabüflag that revelation * he paſſes _ in . his 
own perſonal f qualities or + atchievements, which, are moſt ſig 
nal and e opens the account of his miniſtry wich 
the relation of a ** fact, not to be juſtify'd or excus'd, but upon 
A 54's raps of his h 2 by a divine authority ; which 
et he takes not care to infc 
6 in that particular inſtance: When, again, throughout the whole 
current of his hiſtory, he never ſpeaks any thing to his own pe” 
vantage, but upon ſome juſt and neceſſary occaſion, where the ho- 


nour of God is concern d; while he ſometimes. mentions things, 


& 


without the leaſt viſible neceſſity, ' to his diſadvantage, - or when 


there appears no motive, upon which he ſhould be induc'd to do 


3.3 
it, | 
conſiderations muſt be allow'd as ſo many reaſonable and moral 
evidences of his veracity. . ME : 

—— — — — ——— ——— 


» 
* 
2 


Bad. 4. 10, 13. Numb. 11. 10, 11, Ge. Ch. 20. 12. f. 11. 2. 
22. relates, that Moſes obtain 'd a ſignal victory over the ant, and in a 
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War, 


years. 4 2 EP. Evang. J. . 6, 27. 5 
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at good reaſon can be aſſigu d, why.no 


F n 5 FS 
A man is naturally favourable to himſelf, in the judgment he 
But 


m the world, that he really did act 
che pure love and regard which he has for truth: All theſe 


we may believe an authority cited by Euſabius, wherein he was i for ten 


. 


* * 


of our ſelves, eſpecially on occaſions, where we apprehend our re- 


which we are 
both concerning perſons. and facts 


pe Kays virtues of he 6 


following propoſition ; that we have: LOA ſtrong and reaſonable 


| fign, 
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WI are too much inclin'd to be partial! in — and ſpeaking 


putation t. to be nearly affected: But a concern Fay the honour of 
our in general, or that particular tribe, or family, from 
ſcended, is 2 * apt to bials dur judgment, 
—— relating to them. .. 
Ir may therefore be juſtly conſider'd, as a farther a t of 
the integrity of any writer, when inflead CA che great- 
e, for whoſe ſake he pri iy vie, Ne 

and whoſe intereſts he has moſt at heart, 'they are be bold. at It is 
not eithet * for their number or goodneſs,” that God has ies 


diſtinguiſtrd himſelf in their Geer) Doe. becauſe” from a free qe. 


termination of ar own ESE pleayd 0 er bis t 

pon Ty 7. b 8 1 155 init 10 
Wurm, ü , upon all pc at occaſions even of recording chit wr 

importarit and il he makes i it his endeavour to leſ 


ſen the ſhare they had in 2 — conduct or execution pf them, by 


aſetibing them wholly in both reſpects to the over over-ruling power | 

and wiſdom of a beneficent or merciful God. "When their 

rinual. murmurings and-ingratitude, their incredulity and fa 
relapſes into idolatry are not forgotten, but mentic d with 4 the 

heightning circumſtances, that dould in truth or have been 


- mented 4 7 declard enemy. Ia a word, when with re- 


to = very + head of that tribe from which he deſcends, and 
whom it 4 . he does not forbeat to mention, or 
ſeek'to palliate one of the moſt black and | Uiſþonoutable a8tio ons 


recorded in all his writings, . 


Tus whole force of hat hes been has obſerr'd, lies in "ch N 


umption concerning the fidelity of an on, in vhatever he 
e pros he ſj — neither- henſelf” e is fa- 
mily, in relating things, which if it had not been for 4 conſcious 
endeavour in bim to preſerve the: character of a fairhful hiſtorian, 
he might without any obſtruction to his great and principal de- 
ave eaſily add from. che knowledge of the world. 

8. Tus laſt internal proof 1 ſhall mention of a true and Ge 
Nan is from the prophecies contain'd in it, as to certain 


e e to. receive their-accompliſhment.-- + do not 
bee, {peak of any prophecy zs it is to. receive its accompliſhment, 
rely as a Sree” vithour 1 8 . as Jer, r it 


wil  accomphiſh'd e or not. — n yy 
* — . — 8 FPS, 


D. 3%, b. 5 T Exod.'6, 16, 27, 26. Gen. 34. 30. Ch. 49. 6. 
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SUPPOSING, | 


uſe of reaſon and 


ee Ma > * R W 
* ny, 
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Suprosnes, preg are neem teacher 2 as he 
in the;name; of Gel, to teveal any doctrine to the vori 
foretell, that three days after his death and burial, he ſhall be re- 
ſtor d to liſe again; allowing ſuch a tescher to have the common 
che only motive he can, have for 
"pſt be the aſſurance he 


aſſerting that ſuchꝭ a fact ig to 
has from ſome divine authotity, that it certainly will happen: For 
otherways all the pains; he has been at, jor the methode he 
has before taken to gain credit to his miſſion; hep as 

time not 3 8 end he deſign 


: *-7 


85 N 
* 1 4 
4 4% 7 v. 


| — life again z 
taken deep root, and 
under the ſanction and 
be much caſier found out . 8 
the Mabometans) 2>-alyerthe cecdic/'of Weh wy 
fome ocher ſenſe; ha / forc d or unreaſonable ſo ever, fry 


| phecy, than hs which the natural conſtruction of it im — * 


aud wherein it was otiginally, and fag time,” ci un- 


derſtood. 3 Ay ** No bent 1 $2907 of 
Vr 1 do not ay, that the ef any ach oven, 
ich ae are cold will immedineely happen, i» irſelf il ae, 


— rents — ciſing the office of ph 

ir, or is exer office of a prophet in 

| petal; but only 21. 1 no exception/ko his character, — 

7 — his moderfiandi ': And when upon all oc- 
| in the diſcharge of fruſakermny he acts ſuitably to the te- 

nor of i it, and . orth the .words of ſoberneſi and — When 

any perſon indeed, who pretends to propheſy in the name 

| God, a be diſturb'd in the opera 

to be 


our being im 
ſymptoms, w 
detect him. 

"ExTHusIaSM, tho! it frequently proceeds frm. the 1 of 
the devil, yet has many times, perhaps, no other origin or cauſe, 
chan 4, certain courſe of the ſpirits in the brain, too rapid and 


violent 
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by whom it is dirulg d, has a divine 


tions of his mind, or 
ongly "ated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, I readily allow 
this conſideration to be of no force at all. But then to prevent 
d upon by any ſuch enthuſiaſt, there are certain 
ereby v we may with a little attention eakly know and 


mo 
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violent for the underſtanding to moderate tlie force of and 
whereby the imagination is ſometimes heated to a degree 


| ee, that is 
attended with very extraordinary and furprizing effects. This diſ- 
order in the brain may naturally be accounted for, as other bodily or 
feaveriſh diſtempers are, from a certain diſpoſition in the air proper 
to produce them, and to ſpread the 2 or contagion of them: 
And therefore we are not to wonder if on certain occaſions men 
of character, both for their learning and piety, are ſometimes in- 
fected with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, according to this mechanical ac- 
count of it, in ſuch a manner, that they are eaſily capable of com- 
This mir bf one method of accounting for the origin of Mama 
niſm, and why Tertullian in particular, who had one of the moſt warm 
and ſtrong imaginations in the world, was more readily diſposd to 
embrace that hereſy. The caprice and diſtortions of the Quakers, 
at their firſt appearance, 'with their prophecies, and thoſe of the 
 Camiſars, or other modern viſionaries, if refolv'd into theſe! prin- 
ciples, leave the greateſt room for our making a more charitable 
_ 6 judgment ſeverally of them: And ſince the ſtrength of their com- 
—_ 9 5 mon diſtemper, like that, proceeding from any other malignant 
4 or contagious cauſe, is obſerv'd' gradually to wear off, we may 
piouſly hope, that they will all of them grow daily more and more 
capable ot's cure, till, by the bleſſing of God, their recovery at 
Yo db ou po femme Draco ar ory ot: 
Tust are the internal proofs 


of a divine revelation, which I 
have thought proper to mention; and they have every one of 
them, ſeparately confider'd; ſome force' towards the end, for which 
they have been produc d: But all of them together afford us ſuch 
a moral evidence, that the revelation wherein they are 
found, and to which they are peculiar, is really from God, as 
may be juſtly thought ſufficient to perſuade our belief of it; 
even tho we were not able to produce, what I am in the next 
place ro conſider, the external, and ſtill more inconteſtable proofs 


of it. we” 
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* h of ity; but to remove all poſh- 
2 Ga ee of nab, God has ſtill afford- 
ed us other authentick means of proving it, which cannot be de- 
oy', or reaſonably diſputed : Among theſe, we uſually,” + 
I b che firſt place, conſider mitacles; by which I mean cer- 
uin extraoedinary-and forprizin g facts, above any known or con- „ 
ceirable power of natural cauſes to produce, or perhaps eren con- 
traty to the ſtated courſe and operations of them. As ſach facts 
can only be done by the power of God, or by ſubordinate a 
in virtue of it, which is the fame thing to our pur 


ents | 
J 
it cannot be ſuppos d, that God ever has, or ever will employ them 1 
towards confirming a falſe teſtimony or dockrine. For this would og 

© ger the mon , to ſer the broad ſeal of heaven to a lye, . 


bs give it 


ee ene gr which it frems poſſible „„ 1 
Power to give any truth. n ns ä 
44 that God may confi falſe mee ä 
or doctrine truly mirdculous, we cam never be aſſur T .... 
on any « „that the doctrine atteſted by ſach a power, - NEG 
1 narare of it ſelf-evident, is really true; and conſe- Ye 3 
quentiy God could have no wiſe or reaſonable cad revelling any - _ © 
truths, or confirming them by miracles to mankind, except ſuc} . 
truths only as are evidently deducible from the p principles of natu- 
tal reaſon: So that miracles, were this notion once ad mite... 
could never be a means of perfuſion; ſeeing no account can be +. * ä 
wen, why a power which as at 2 d to cre- „ "7. 
it an impoſtuze, may not be repeated, in variety ances, ro = 
the ſame end. The arguments why this cannot be done, muſt " 
be taken from the „the holineſs, or veracity r 9 
the force of theſe arguments being deſtroy'd it in one cafe, wherein 2, On 
God is ſuppos d to act contrary to the eternal perfections of his e 
nature, there can be no N vith "oy, cerrainty from them in | _ 1 e 


„To this it i w 7 yd,” that the mirgches vorled by 55 15 
t, 72 Oe 


the magicians the appearance of truę miracles ; 
if by a miracle we 1 5 a production of ſome effect or other, 
above the power of natural eauſes to produce. For by what me- 
Nene or ſtated laws of motion can we diſcover how a rod caſt 
„ upon 


Tuer his! 
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upon the ground ſhould be turn'd into a ſerpent ; or how rivers of 
water through a country of large extent. ſhould be chang'd into ri- 


vers of blood; or, laſtly, how frogs ſhould be brought up in eve- 


ry part of ſuch a country to cover it at once? By what methods 
ſoever theſe things were effected, natural cauſes, -fo far as we know 
any thing of their powers, could not effect them. And yet they 
were done directly in 44 to a divine teſtimony, Which ſeemms 
quite to overthrow, what has been ſaid, that no ſubordinate being 
or agent can be empower'd to do any thing above the known or 
conceivable power of natural cauſes, in confirmation of | a 
fal, / denne 10 8 
Io this we anſwer, that tho the ſcriptures do attribute what 
was done by the magicians to magical arts and enchantments, and 
the author of the book of wiſdom expreſſly calls them, the illuſfrons 
of art magick ; it muſt, however, be acknowledg'd, they had at 
the firſt view the ſame viſible ſignatures of true miracles, with 
| thoſe, that were done by Mofes himſelf, The great difference be- 
tween them appears to have conſiſted in this; that the miracles of 
Maſes were done immediately, and with greater facility; theirs, 
by the intervention of certain charms or incantations; which yer 

had no direct or perceivable tendency to produce them. This ſu- 
perior power in Moſes, when there was a plain and open conteſt 
before Pharaob and all his people, whether he were really com- 
 miſſion'd by the true God, was an evident proof that the teſtimo- 
ny of that prophet carry'd in it a force and authority ſuperior to 
any teſtimony, which the magicians were capable of bringing againſt 
it. But the evidence whereof there was {till leſs reaſon to ſuſpect; 
when the power of Mo/es to do, what the Ag pus could not do, 
either in the ſame or the like manner, oblig d them openly to 
confeſs, this is the finger of God, or the effect of God's more ſpecial 


interpoſition, and of his acting with a higher hancg. 
HhBor ſtill had not Mofes been preſent to over-rule-the magicians 
by an aſcendant of power, both with reſpect to the manner, and 
ſubject matter of his miracles, tis highly credible that whatever 
they could have done by virtue of any magical or diabolical arts, 
yet God would not have ſuffer d them in —_— to the truth, 
to have done ſuch things, which had at leaſt ſo much the appear- 
ance of true miracles, that there ſcarce ſeems to have pl 
otherways any certain method, whereby it was poſſible for 
den before whom they were done, to avoid the illuſion of 
them. 1 4 75 
A miracle then, except perhaps in this particular caſe, where 
the providence of God is concern'd to prevent the reception of a 
falſe doctrine, by exerting, at the ſame time, ſome greater power 
5 n in 
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in oppoſition to it, is ever to be conſider d as giving a certain 
octrine atteſted 


gor here it is farther obje&ted; that all true miracles being the 


and undeniable ſanction to the truth of any 
BE S 


immediate effects of a ſupernatural power, they are all produe d by 


a power equally ſuperior to that of natural cauſes; and therefore 
the evidence of one of them, towards'confirming any doctrine, 


cannot be greater or leſs, than that of another. 
Tus is a notion which has been commonly adyanc'd; but with- 
out any ſolid or ſufficient grounds to ſupport it: For tho? all na- 
tural cauſes are equally incapable of effecting any thing wholly ſu- 
pernatural, it does not therefore follow but there may be degrees 
of more or leſs force in a ſupernatural power, both with reſpe& to 
the more ready and eaſy manner of operating any miracle, and to 
the number of miraculous effects produc'd by ſuch a power. 
 AxoTHER argument againſt our F certainty the truth 
of any doctrine from the miracles ſaid to 
of it, is founded upon a conceſſion, which believers themſelves are 
oblig'd to make, namely, that we do not know all the powers or 
poſſible combinations of matter and motion. From whence unbe- 
Fines would infer, that ſuch miracles, as they are calPd, were in 
truth nothing elſe, but the reſult of a neceſſary, tho ſecret con- 


courſe of natural cauſes, known only by ſome method or other to 


the perſon, who improv'd that opportunity with the unthinking 


multitude, of declaring himſelf a prophet ſent from God, and em- 


„ 


wer'd by him to do thoſe things, which no man could have done, 
if God had not been with him. 


I have urg'd this argument of the deiſts againſt the evidence. of | 
miracles, with all the force and advantage I could give it. But 


the. very foundation of ir being falſe, nothing that is certain or 
ſolid can be ſuperſtructed upon it. | 


IT is irrational to ſay, we de not know all things, to which 


the powers of matter and motion extend; therefore we cannot 
know any thing to which they do not extend. To diſcover how 
abſurd and inconcluſive this way of arguing is, let us apply it in 


another inſtance. Every man, who is in the leaſt acquainted with 


the mathematicks, diſcovers certain diſtin& powers and relations 
of a circle; but becauſe no man knows all the powers or re- 


lations of a circle, can it therefore be inferr'd, that for any thing 


we know a circle may have all the properties of a ſquare, or a tri- 


angle? The argument will hold as well in this caſe, as againſt the 


evidence of miracles : For tho' we do not know in every reſpect 


how far the power of matter may reach, as to things which fall 
within the proper compals of it; yet we certainly know there are 


a | _ "things 
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done in confirmation 


ſtance, that at the 4 when Jeſus Chri 
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ange in the conrſe of 


things Choi the c of ir, which a ch 
nature, that ſuppoſes a power ſuperior to all natural cauſes, can 
only effect, . 

Tunis way of arguing has been made uſe of to prove; char mat- 
ter, under certain modifications, may be capable of thought; 
if matter, however modify'd, may for this reaſon think, Ae we 
do not know all the powers of it, then the minuteſt particle of 
matter, in what poſition ſoever, ſuppoſe in the heart of a ſtone 
or an ingot, may alſs think, becauſe we no more know all the 
= EF than of any other ſyſtem of material 

ugs whatever. ' There is evidently in all ly a wide difference 

berween our not knowing all the powers, which any being may 
really have, and our knowing what powers it cannot, in the na- 
ture of the thing, poſhbly have. f 

Bur ſhould we grant, that certain unknown combinations 2 
matter or motion may poſſibly nf ya ſuch events as we term mi- 
raculous ; yet by what means perſon know, when thoſe 
combinations will really and — 157 0 Suppoſe, for in- 
appear'd in the world, 
there was ſuch a ſecret order and diſpoſition of natural cauſes, that 
exactly at ſuch a moment, ſuch a particular perſon in ſuch a part 
or city of Judza, ſhould 'be cur'd of his lameneſs, bave his eyes 
open'd, tho born blind, or be reftor'd to life after he had lien 
for a conſiderable time in the grave; yet the knowledge of all 


theſe circumſtances, and of ſo many cauſes concurring to 


duce, in the ſpace of three years, a greater number of Aceh. +4 ; 
nary events, than had ever before happen'd in the world, appears 
to have been of itſelf no leſs miraculous and divine, than we be- 
lieve the power, by which thoſe cures were really effected: At leaſt 
if any evil ſpirit could poſſibly have known the critical time 
when theſe things would of cour hap en, or have communicated 
the knowledge of it to any — d to take fo peculiar an 
advantage of carrying on an impoſture, we may 2 believe, that 
God would have interpos d by ſome ff | providence to prevent 
the effects of ſo very dangerous an illuhon „ it muſt in all human 
ng have been a h. 
Bur 1 argue here upon a wrong pe, what 1 would & 
rectly infer from the premiſes, is, that wherever we ſee the effects 
of a ſapernatural power in order to confirm the truth of any teſti- 
mony or doctrine, we are to believe them true: Provided God, in 
| oppoſron to ſuch a power, do not at the ſame time viſibly _ 
perior power, either as to he manner woof the thing Rn, 
a ee _ of inſtances, | 
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even where it is not immediately op erior 


caſe the contrary doctrine BIG t 11 Fer phe to eſtabliſh,” Has 
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% author 1, that 
e cles, God may give the devil or falſe prophets 1 5 to work, 
. K not teil rijitdeles,” yer ſuch as men cinnòt judge by the things 


_ © themmſelves whether they be real or 0; and this God may do 


4 ſor the trial of men's faith, whether thiy will forſake the true 
_«-- 4o&riftie confirm d by greater miracles, for the fake of ſuch do 
* tines as are contrary thererd, and are confirrt'd by! falſe p Pro- 
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evidence towards confirming the doctrines ſeverally taught by 


them, than a true miracle, now work'd. before their eyes, would 


be towards confirming any new doctrine; eſpecially if it ſhould 
import no repngnancy to the natural and eternal reafon of 


* 


things. 


| 89 4 7 4 1 1. 4 1 * + 7 wat "T6 $a | 15 4 * T4, a7 A 
Brswrs, there is no neceſſity from the words of Maſes to make 


this conceſſion: For they do not, in the literal: ſenſe of them, im- 
ply, that a falſe Poe may be empower'd to wort, if not real 
mracles, yet ſuch as men cannot judge by the things themſelves, 


| twhether they be real or no; but only that he may have a power of 


ving ſuch a ſign or a wonder, as will come to. paſs: Whereby 
tho ignorant or unthinking people, who do not enquire. into the 


yet there could be no ſuch = of. illuſion to thoſe, 'who are ca- 


| true nature or reaſon of things, may. be more cafily'impos'd upon; 


pable of examining how, and by what proper character, a ſign or 
4 ih d from any fact — — = 
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done by a power, wholly ſupernatural, how will. it follow from. Es I 
hence, that true miracles cannot be evidential of any divine teſti - $ 1 
mony or doctrine? Seeing the miracles attributed to heathens, : | We 3 
were not done in confirmation of the heathen. idolatry or ſuperſti- = 9 
tion, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, on any religious, but only on ã pro—- Wo 
vidential account; except perhaps that they were pi 4, by 
God to awaken a corrupt world into a more lively ſenſe both of 
his providence, and his exiſtence, and of the ſeveral duties reſult- 
ing from a fem ef of ben „„ ou 
Snovlp every thing then, which Pbiloſtratus or Hierocles report 

of Apollonius Thyaneus be really true; ſhould the ee 
of his Taleſmans mention d by other authors have really happen dd, 

and could they not be accounted for 935 wit, natural or mecha- 

nical principles; ſhould we grant farther, that Heſpaſian really 

effected the cures aſcrib d to him by Tacitus; and that a woman, 

as. Spartianus tells us, was cur'd of her blindneſs by kiſſing the ER | 
knees of the Emperor Adrian; yet as no doctrine of religion was 3 .. 
defign'd to be confirm'd by any of theſe miracles, ſuppoſing them 1 
really ſo, no concluſion can be drawn from them in prejudice; of „ 
miracles done, and expreſſſy at the time declar'd to be done, in 
confirmation of ſome reveal d doctrine. It is not therefore a que- 
ſtion of any great importance towards our proving the truth of a, 
divine revelation, whether thoſe ſeveral facts were true or falſe; or 
if true, whether they were effected by a power truly miracu- Fs 
lous. And yet as to the cures reported to be done by Foſpaſien, 1 ä 
upon which che greateſt force of the objection, I am conſidering, 
has been put by unbelievers, there appears ſome. cauſe to ſu- 
_—_ the truth of them, from the very reaſon, , which Tacitus 

iſigus why they were done. For he tells us many miracles hap- _ 
pen'd at that time *, to the end Ye/pa/ian might be more emi- 1 9 
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neatly diſtinguiſh'd by particular marks of the divine favour. A 
_ complement ſo much the more ſpecious and well tim'd, as it con- 
tributed to render a prophecy concerning a King's coming out of 
Judæa, which was then commonly talk d of, more applicable to 
that prince; he being the firſt who was proclaim'd Emperor in 
ale; and accordingly that prophecy was actually apply'd to 
im by Joſephus, who with ſo many fine and excellent talents of . 
| hiſtorian, was not ignorant, on a proper occaſion, how to make ©, + 
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Bur what, after all, were the mighty cures done by Veſpaſſan? 
A + mean and obſcure perſon was cur' d by him of his bliadnels, 
and a woman of a lame hand: And tho” 7acias ſays, the former, 
and more conſiderable of theſe cures *, was atteſted by thoſe, who 
had no intereſt in telling a lye; yet it Will be hard to prove, that 
ſo great a' prince, in order to ſerve the ends of his glory or am- 

bition, could not find means of cauſing a fact to be repreſented 

otherways than it really happen'd ; or that there might not have 
perſons about him ready enough to make ſuch a repreſenta- 


S 


4 prince at the head of the Roman 
jak, than what is obſerv'd by 


1 NOT BONE 14, FRY pro- 
jable proofs, of any doctrine or revelation atteſted 


ol 
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II. AxoTHx external proof of a divine revelation, is the ac- 
I compliſhtnent of what has been foretold concerning events, which 


hid ho perceivable connexion with the ſtate or ſituation of affairs 
 - tr the rime of their being foretold. A faculty of diſcovering 
1 3 things, which do not depend on any certain, or ſo much as any 
. probable cauſe in the natural order of things, to produce them, 
muſt be no loſs miraculous and divine, than a power of altering or 
ſaſpending the courſe of nature: Nay, prophecy ſeems in this re- 
pect to have the advantage above miracles themſelves, towards 
perſuading our aſſent; that whereas there may be ſome difficulty 
| = eng ee true and pretended'miracles, or on whic 
fide, granting them to be true miracles, a ſuperiority of power maß 
lle; yer every man is capable of judging concerhing a plain and 
obvious fact; or whether it really happen at the time and after 
the manner expreſſly foretold. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that 
many hundred years before a perſon was born, the feveral circum- 
ſtances, which were moſt extraordinary, not only of his birth, but 
of his life and death, were punctually deſcrib'd; every one may 
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eaſily know, by * the event, on all theſe accounts, or on 
any of them, with the deſcription, whether they really agree, and 
in what reſpects; and if the agreement between them be clear aud 
perfect, there is all the evidence, vhich can be deſir d, that ſuch 
a prediction was in truth from God]; it being in the natural reaſon 
f 9 thing his diſtingaiſhing and peculiar prerogative, had we 

no revelation to aſſure us of it, to declare things for to come; and 

to ſhew the oy that are to come hereuſerrr. 
Tuts impoſſibility to all created beings of knowing things 


material beings, or the free determination of intelligent being 
I. Ir is impoſſible, in the firſt place, that any creature th 


and uniform laws of motion, according to which the greater ot- 
ganical parts of the world regularly perform their proper functi- 
Ons; and tho' we ate certain in many caſes, that cauſes acting in 


| fery to himſelf a power of varying, of directing, or ſulpend- 


know the times and the ſeaſons of his ſpecial interpoſition to theſe 
ends, which he has put in his own power; they are for that rea- 
Ton incapable of knowing with certainty,” eſpecially at any conſidera- 
ble diſtance, even what events will happen, from the ordinary contſe 
of material agents in this world.” Were it otherways, we could never 
be able to prove the truth of k divine revelation from the accompliſh- 
ment of any e w. 
the action of material beings : And an objection * the vali- 
diry of fach a proof, would be utanſwerable ro thoſe, who believe 
God has ſo fix d the order of natural cauſes, that except upon oc- 
caſion of his working à mitacle, he never interpoſes by any im- 
mediate n will in the government of them. Upon 
this hypotheſis, a prophecy concerning a famine or a flood, of 
fruirful or temperate ſeaſons, could never be, what they are repre- 
ſented to be in the holy ſcriptures, arguments of a divine prophe- 
tick ſpirit. Fot as they ate ſuppos d to depend on a chain of cauſes, 
how ſecret hoon, ye 5 mechanical, and abſolutely neceſſary, 
how ſhall we be aſſur d tha | 
nexion of them; and if they may, that they cannot find means 
of communicating theit diſcovery to men > Who might rake that 
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to come, reſpects ſuch things, as either depend on the motiots of 


know all futute motions of material beings, or the ſeveral events 
reſulting from them. For tho* God has eſtabliſtid certain general 


fuch a manner will produce ſuch effects; yet as God has re- 


ing the action of ſecond cauſes, and it is not for his creatures to 


concerning events, which purely depend on 


that evil ſpirits 1 not diſcover the con- 


occaſion of impoſing upon others, under a pretence of being acted 
and commiſſion'd by a propherick ſpirit. It may therefore be in- 
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 cidentally conſider d as an argument, why God acts in the go- 
vernment of the world by particular wills; that had this principle 
no true foundation, it would be extremely difficult, if not impoſſi- 
ble, to prevent the illuſions of evil ſpirits, on occaſion of a pow- 
er, Which might, for any thing we know, naturally belong to 
them, of prophecy, or divination; even concerning events, very 
remote; and the cauſes whereof, at the time of their being fore- 
told, could not, to human appearance, have any certain or pro- 
bable connexion with them. CBI ot OTE by 
21. Ws have ſtill a ſtronger evidence of a divine revelation 
from prophecy, when the thing foretold is accompliſh'd, by the 
ation indeed of material beings, but after a manner whereof 
they are in themſelves incapable, and which neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
them acted upon by a ſuperior power.” To give us a better idea 
of the force of this argument upon a compariſon with the former, 
let it be granted, that ſome inviſible being had reveal'd to a pro- 
| phet ſeveral ages ſince, that in the eighteenth century from the 
birth of Chrif in the month of March, on ſuch a day of the 
month, and in the evening of that day, one of the moſt ſurpri- 
zing luminous appearances ſhould happen in the heavens, that the 
| world had ever ſeen; tho? it may be queſtion'd whether the pre- 
diction of ſuch an appearance, ought not to have had the evidence 
allow'd to it of a divine prophetick ſpirit ; ſeeing the moſt learned 
aſtronomers have not been able, in any ſatisfactory manner, to ac- 
count for it, even after it has happen'd, and they have made the 
| niceſt obſervations, human ingeny or art could make upon it; 
yet ſtill unbelievers, in their way of arguing from the bare poſſi- 
bey of things, may object, it does not follow from hence, that 
there are not other beings capable of ſeeing much farther upon the 
chain of natural cauſes, than the moſt knowing of mankind can 
ſee; and who * with as much certainty have diſcover'd in that 
view, the time when this phænomenon would happen, as any man 
can foretell a future eclipſe of the ſun or moon. But ſhould it, on 
the other hand, be foretold, that ſuch a perſon, in ſuch an age, 
ſhall after his being put to death, and lying three days in Ne 
grave, be reſtord to life again; here is the prediction of a fact, 
| whereof the prophet was fo far from diſcovering any viſible cauſe 
in the = order of things, that no poſſible cauſe, but that on- 
ly of a divine ſupernatural power, could be aſſign'd for it. Upon 
this conſideration, the ſaying of Tertullian, I believe, becauſe the 
object of my belief is impoſhble, for which he has been ſo often 
inſulred by atheiſtical men, is capable of being explain'd in a very 
good and reaſonable ſenſe : Seeing the greater impoſſibility there 
appears to human apprehenſion of effecting what has been fore- 
A ES = 3 told, 
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ſarily be, that ſuch a prediction, when accompliſh'd, was really 
from God. 1 OT 2 3 1 5117 8 
3. Wx have yet a farther evidence of any divine revelation from 
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the free determination of intelligent beings. Whatever men may 

pretend concerning the neceſſary connexion. of all natural cauſes 
and effects, or from the ſecret powers of matter and motion, to 
ſolve the arguments we bring from prophecy, either in reference 
to miraculous or more common events; yet ſuppoſing the freedom 
of human will, without which there is an end of all religion and 
morality at once, no poſſible account can be given how fac acti» 

ons as flow entirely from the free exerciſe of it, can be certainly 
foretold, unleſs by that all perfect being, who «nderftanderh our 
thoughts afar off, and knoweth the things, that come into our mind 


prophecy, when the things foretold depend, as to the event, on 


every one of them. By means of which perfect knowledge, and 


which is peculiar to him, he can, without deſtroying human li- 
berty, infallibly foretell what uſe men will make of it, or which 
way, when left to themſelves, and ſo far he may juſtly leave them, 
SHOULD it then be foretold, that an extraordinary perſon, not 


only with reſpect to the circumſtances of his birth, the manner 


of his life, and the miracles to be done by him, ſhould appear in 


ſuch an age, but that at laſt he ſhould be betray'd and put to 


death by the hands of wicked men, betray'd in particular by one 

who had eat of his bread, and drank of bis cup; here is all the 

evidence from prophecy, and ſuch is the evidence we have for the 

truth of chriſtianity, * 

capable f. 5 5 
Bur it is objected * the arguments we bring from the ac- 


compliſhment of prophecies, in proof of any divine revelation, 


that they are often expreſs'd in obſcure terms, and are often too 


for that reaſon differently interpreted and apply d. To this 1 Þ 


anſwer, 1 ee cage 
1.-THaT the obſcurity of ſome prophecies is no argument 


againſt the evidence of thoſe, which are full and clear. We have. 


reaſon, on the other hand, to conclude from the accompliſhment. 
of ſuch, as have been clearly and fully expreſs d, that the obſcuri- 


of others does not ariſe ſo much from the manner of expreſſing 


them, conſider'd originally, or ſimply in itſelf, as from the diſtance 
of time, which renders it many times ſo difficult for us, to know 
the proper ſignification wherein certain terms have been formerly. 
us ' d, or the cuſtoms, to which they allude. Where prophecies 
are really in their own nature obſcure, and deſign'd, for 1 7 


- 


told, the ſtronger and more convincing muſt the evidence neceſ- 


any revelation can have, or be ſuppog'd_ 
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I ſhall afterwards mention, to be ſo; yet when the time of theit 
being accompliſſrd is at hand, we ſhall then, in all probability, 
ſee and diſcover the accompliſhment of them in as clear à light, 
as that wherein the accompliſhment of other prophecics, in the 
fame inſpir'd writings, has already appear'd to us. For as (vine 
prophecies may be obſcure on the account of idioms or ancient 
cuſtoms, the meaning whereof is now leſs certain; ſo other pro- 
phecies may refer to idioms or cuſtoms, which thoſe future ages, 
wherein they are to be fulfill'd, will give origin to. The pro- 
phecies, for inſtance, in the Revelations, which relate to the Gen . 
churches, were both e clear in themſelves, and have been 

ſince remarkably accompliſh'd. We may from hence conclude, 
that other prophecies in this book, tho ſo obſcure, that Iearhed 
men are ſometimes at a loſs to form even ſpecious conjectures about 
the ſenſe of them, yet have not only the ſame divine authority 
with the reſt ; but © bo when the ſtate of things, at the time they 
are to receive their completion, and to which they allude, comes 
to be known, the evidence of their being fulfill'd will be equally 
Fong and convincing, '" Bt... In et 
2. Turn is ſometimes a moral neceſſity, why propiecies ſhould 
be obſcure, to the end, that they may be more ſafely convey'd 
down to poſterity ; lay leſs reſtraint on the liberty of human will; 
and be more free, as to the methods of accompliſhing them, from 
all ſuſpicion of artifice or deſign. Firſt, the conveyance of a pro- 
phecy would be in ſome caſes extremely difficult, if not wholly im- 
practicable, if the perſons, affected by it, could not poſſibly mi- 
Rake the ſenſe or meaning of it. Suppoſe, for example, it were 
expreſſly foretold by ſome prophet, that a nation, to which alone 
this oracle is committed, „ after a certain term of years, for 
their perverſeneſs and impiety, their ingratitude and rebellion, be 
utterly deſtroy'd, and become a name of reproach to all the nati- 
ons about them; it is reafonable to believe, that inſtead of pre- 
ſerving ſuch a prophecy, and tranſmitting it down to future times 
in any certain or authentick manner, ſuch a nation would uſe means 
to ſtifle the tradition of it, at leaſt would not admit it among 
= moſt gen ſacred — ; BY 1 — credit and 
authority of it would by degrees be ſenſibly impair d, if not at. 

length wholly epd, F 22 1 
Ir ſome prophecies were not obſcure, they would, in the next 
place, bear too hard the liberty of human will, eſpecially as 
to the perſons_defign'd to be the immediate inſtruments of execu- 
ting them. Good men would be mote backward to engage in 
any meaſures, that muſt neceſſarily terminate in their own death 
ox ruin; and wicked men animated with a ſpirit of pride, ambi- 
—— . tion, 
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tion, or enthuſiaſm, might be apt to think they had leſs to an- 
ſwer for, in rendring | ves, by any means, neceſſary to- ; 


wards effecting the great ends of providence, and without which W 
the determinate coil and forthaiewledge of God, woold'bf neceſli- 8 = 
| A6amt, the obſcurity of certain prophecies tends to render the 
methods of accompliſhing them more free from all ſuſpicion of ar- Ms 
tifice or deſign. For had they been ſo clear that no queſtion cout f 
ariſe concerning the ſenſe of them, it would have been ſuppos d, e 1 
that thoſe who were concern d in -executing them, deſignediyj 7 
form'd the rules of their conduct, according to that ſenſe ; and | A 
that they were not therefore foretold, becauſe it was certainly fore- 
ſeen they would be accompliſh'd ; but men, on the other hand, 
made it their endeavour, or conſpit d to acconipliſh them, becauſe 
they. were forcqals.- c 
Bur when a prophecy is fulſilld, without any knowledge of the 
rſon, or contrivance of the perſons, by whom it was to be ful- 
Id; this affords us a proper occaſion: at once of admiring the 
certainty of God's foreknowledge in declaring it; and the wiſdom 
of his conduct in bringing it to pas. eee e 95 - 


As to that part of the objection, which relates to the different 
ſenſes, according to which prophecies ate ſometimes interpreted 
or apply d, it may be accounted for upon the reaſons, we have al- 
reap aſhgn'd, why certain prophecies are, and ought to be, ori- 
ginally more obſcure. But if it be ſaid farther, there are few pro- 
phecies, the ſenſe whereof is ſo clear, that no int have di- 
vided upon it; this remark if true, yet does not affect the truth - 
or evidence of ſuch prophecies ; becauſe it may be juſtly refolv'd, 
to ſay nothing concerning the ignorance of ſome interpreters, in- 
to motives of vanity or prejudice, of envy or intereſt. Learned T 
men, who are : generally agree'd in condemning theſe motives, and 
ſometimes preſcribe very good rules againſt them, do notwith- _ Ro 
ſtanding in their writings too plainly appear to be ſometimes in- 85 .- 
fluenc'd by them. Above all, an ambition of making new diſco- 5 1 | 
veries, and of being thought capable of ſaying ſomething upon 
an 3 , is one fruitful cauſe why the plaineſt texts, by the ar- 
tifices of ingenious men, eſpecially of new theoriſts, are on occa- 


ſion made to ſpeak, what of all things is moſt foreign to their pro- ä 
and genuine ſigniſication. But I do not think it neceſſary to 7 
ay any thing more in anſwer to an argument, which concludes 1 
nanzinß but that man is too apt to be biaſs'd in his ſearch after b 
truth, by ſuch conſiderations, as either obſtruct the diſcovery of „ 
it, or will incline him, when diſcover d, to diſſemble it. 
Geog MW 
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III. W have a farther evidence of a divine revelation, when 
the conduct of the perſons, to whom God originally made it, was 
- ſach, that no motive, but a full and clear conviction of its truth, 
could be ſuppos'd to have carry'd them through all the difficulties 
of their miniſtry, i e 
Ir has been conſider'd before, as an internal proof of a divine 
revelation, when the doctrines propos d, or the duties requir'd by 
it, are contrary to the general maxims or intereſts of this world. 
But when, notwithſtanding the greateſt diſcouragements imaginable 
in both theſe reſpects, men not only aſſent to the truth of ſuch 4 
revelation themſelves, but induſtriouſly report it, and declare the 
neceſſity of believing it to others; here is all the ſecurity that can 
be deſit'd of their acting at once upon a ſincere diſintereſted prin- 
ciple, and from the moſt convincing motives. For what elſe ond 
induce reaſonable beings, either to believe or propagate any do- 
Fcrtrine, at the hazard of every thing that is dear 3 valuable to 
them in this life. ol 0 20 OY 
- Tris argument for the truth of a divine revelation, from the 
viſible dangers it expoſes men to, and their ſuffering in their near- 
eſt intereſts actually for it, ſuppoſing them perſons of common 
2 does not only reſpect thoſe, to whom ſuch a revelation 


clare it to others, but the perſons alſo who are induc'd to believe it, 
and to comply with the ſevereſt conditions of it, upon their authority: 
Eſpecially at a time when the original proofs and teſtimonies, up- 
on which. the credibility of it depends, may be eaſily come at, and 
examin'd into. For men are fo naturally averſe to embrace any 
overtures to their diſadvantage, but above all ſuch overtures as they 
know beforchand muſt neceffarily terminate in the greateſt miſeries 
here incident to them; that nothing but the cleareſt evidence of 
thoſe proofs and teſtimonies could, upon any reaſonable preſum- 
ption, have been effectually convincing to them. i | 
Wx find in other caſes, worldly conſiderations have fo great a 
power towards blinding the minds and corrupting the hearts of 
men; that /ee:g they often ſee, and will not percerve, and bear- 
ing often bear, and will not underſtamd. When they are there- 
ſore plainly told, as the condition of their embracing ſuch a reli- 
ion, that they muſt prepare to take up the croſs, and deny them- 
ves even as to things lawful and innocent; that they muſt be willing 
to part with houſes and lands, and wifes and children, and life it- 
as, that they ſhall be perſecuted, revil'd, and hated; and that 
if in this life only they have hope, they are of all men moſt mi- 
ſerable : In a word, when the greateſt encouragement here given 
them, is, that tho' their enemies are able to kill the body, yet 


they 


y made, and who are authoriz'd by God to report or de- 
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cannot kill the ſoul; when it is thus previouſly condition'd, 
2 ate to expect and do if they will believe a divine revela- 
tion, nothing bur the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of its truth and divinity, 
can be imagin'd capable of perſuading their belief. - Intereſt, which, 
according to a common obſervation, never lyes, is always cautious, - 
- eſpecially on occaſions, which very nearly concern it, of being 
 inpgfewordy @lye hn eien 
Ir is of no force to invalidate this argument, that there have 
been certain enthuſiaſts, the Quakers in particular, very forward 
to ſuffer in defence- of errors, for which they pretended a divine 
inſpiration. For, not to reſume what has been faid concerning 
the proper marks, whereby an enthuſiaſt may be diſtinguiſſrd from 
a perſon truly inſpir d, I am here principally conſidering the mo- 
tives, upon which men may be induc d to believe a divine revela - 
tion, not from the internal light of it, for which even pious 
arid well meaning perſons may ſometimes perhaps miſtake the il 85 
luſions of a diſtemper d or over- heated imagination; but I have re: 
-=_ to ſuch motives of belief as depend upon facts, that all per. 8 
ons 


may . to, or have recourſe to the ſenſible proofs of; 
and from which they may draw certain and undeniable con- 0 
clufen s * C mobo” 


Tux ſam of the preſent argument lies herein, that men natu- 
rally avoid ſo much as they can, the occaſions of certain pain or 
-foffering, and will therefore in all daſes think themſelves concern d 
to enquire what it is they ſuffer for, and upon what grounds. A man 

eſpecially, who prefers an immediate, tho cruel and ignominious 
death, when conditions of life are propos d to him, ſo he will but 
renounce the principle for which he is condemn'd to die; if ſuch 
a principle be not deduc'd in a ſpeculative way of reaſoning, where» 
in very 1 aro men may be miſtaken, but from the evidence of cer- 
tain and obvious facts; ſuch a man mult in all reaſon be {i 
thoroughly convinꝰ d, and upon the moſt clear and incont e 
proofs, that thoſe facts were truly done. To which I ſhall only 
add, that the argument under conſideration, holds ſtill ſtronger, 

| when. great numbers of people, of both ſexes, of all capacities, 

and of every age and condition, indifferently agree in bearing te- 
ſtimony for the ſame truths, at the ſame hazard of every thing, 
which they can be ſuppos'd to have moſt at heart in this preſent 
a t ! m ra BO, OI AIR 4 Dota nng Al 1 
IV. Tus laſt external evidence I ſhall bring in of a di- 

vine revelation; ſhall be taken from the ſi of the docttine or , 
doctrines affirm'd to be reveal'd.. Not that I think ſucceſ does / 
neceſſarily infer the truth of every profeſſion, or the juſtice of eves :- 
ry cauſe; it is oſten, on the other hand, made uſe of by occaſion 


of 
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of the ſenſible pomp and luſtre, wherewith it is attended, rather 


a. ——_— — 


- 


to dazle and amuſe, than convince the minds of men: By which 
means, the countenance, it gives to error and corruption at once, 


is too notorious, 


Wurx the ſucceſs then of any religion is either owing 1 N 
cauſes, as were proper in the natural tendency of the thing to 
produce it; or is ſupported by ſuch methods, as are moſt apt to 


pervert the judgment, and corrupt the hearts of men; When, for 


example, the doctrines of ſuch a religion are not only moſt agreeable 
to the motions of concupiſcence, and the maxims upon which men 
ordinarily a& in this world, but force is alſo us'd-to compel them 
to come into the ſcheme and external profeſſion of ſuch a religion: 
When the ſame conſiderations, upon which they were originally in- 
duc'd to embrace it, are ſtill continued to preſerve and ſupport it: 
Succeſs is ſo far from being an argument, that a religion, intro- 
duc'd and ſettled after ſuch a manner, is really true, or divinely 
reveal'd, that we have ſtrong grounds to ſuſpect, it is wholl 
owing to human contrivance, if not to diabolical illuſion. 
Bor when, on the other ſide, a religion is eſtabliſh'd, contrary 
to the ſettled laws and powers of the world, to the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judices and paſſions of men, and all the ſtanding maxims of world- 
ly prudence ; when, in order to this eſtabliſhment, no force is em- 
ous but that of ny 6 and naked truth, by the miniſtry of per- 
ns of no tion for their birth, or condition of life; for any 
ird learning or abilities; and who do not appear to be natu- 
rally of an enterprizing genius, nor fit, by reaſon. of their mean 
and ſervile occupations, to cultivate or improve it: There being 
no way, in this caſe, of accounting either for any reaſonable expe- 
ations ſuch men could have of ſucceeding in the diſcharge of 


1 


weir miniſtry, or for the ſucceſs of it aſterwards; to what can 


. : 


end, 10 wn. to. nought things that are f. 


we impute their undertaking it, but to a ſpecial divine commiſſion; 


bt their ſurmounting all the difficulties, which occurr d to them by 
the way, but to his ſpecial aſſiſtance and benediction, ho giveib 


power to the famt, and to them who have no might encreaſerb 
Prength ; or, in other words no leſs expreſſive of the immediate 
power and direction of God, who males things that are not, or 
which do not appear to have any natural efficiency towards that 


ude this. argument, one would as ſoon have thought, 


To conc 


that twelve weak and unarm'd men of Judea, might have entirely 


fubdu'd the Rowan legions in the time of our Saviour, and reſtor'd 
their country, then reduc'd under the form of a Remay province, 


d 40. 29. x + x Gor. 1. 28. ; 
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to its priſtine freedom; as that twelve poor and illiterate perſons, 
if God had not been with them, could have been able, by preachs 
ing a religion every where evil ſpoken of and oppos d, to convert 
ſo great a number of infidels to the faith of it, in almoſt all parts 
of the known world, and even in ſuch of them as were moſt bar- 
barous, and incapable of inſtruction. 7 his was viſibly the Lord's 
doing and might perhaps, tho it 'appear'd to be done in fome 
meaſure by human means, yet have been more properly number'd 
among the evidences of a divine revelation taken from facts truly 
miraculous; if perhaps this method of eſtabliſhing a religion were 
not to be conſider' d, as being in the extenſive, 184 powerful effects 
of it, the greateſt miracle of all. CIP 
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Shall not here ſpeak concerning any revelation previous to the 
time of Moſes, which the revelation made to that prophet 
confirms the truth of: 1 ſhall only ſhew, ets wy. we had 
no particular ſtanding record to aſſure us that Moſes was a true 
prophet ; yet we have ſuch ſtrong moral aſſurances from other au- 
thentick monuments of antiquity, and from general tradition, of 
his being a perſon who acted by a divine authority, as are ſaffi- 
— , in the reaſon of the thing, to induce our belief of this 
Tuar there was ſuch a perſon as Maſts, is atteſted by many of 
the heathen writers, who ' oy of him as an extraordinary man, 
and the founder of the jewiſh laws and religion. It is no leſs evi- 
dent, that ſeveral converts from amon g the heathens openly em- 
brac'd this religion, and fubmitted wholly, or in part, to the laws 
of it. Some of them became 8 of righteouſneſs, and 
oblig' d themſelves to obſerve all the precepts of the law. Others 
were only proſelytes of the gate, obliging themſelves to obſerve 
the precepts given to Noah, and the ten commandments, the ſub- 
ſtance whereof thoſe precepts contain'd; and they were ſo call'd, 
| becauſe it was allow'd them to ſojourn, and live among the Jews, 
or within their gates, Theſe proſelytes mult be ſuppos'd to have 
had an opportunity of examining the proofs of that religion, they 
bog Wo H h „ 


| Tut method, in particular, of conducting the 


of miracles at once in the nature of them, moſt ſurprizing, and 


in their way to the promis d land, 
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became converts to, and for which they were willing to forlake 
the religion of their fathers. And 'tis not reaſonable to believe 
they could all of them ſo eaſily have overcome the prejudices of 
education in order to embrace a religion ſo directly oppoſite to 
them, if they had not been, upon examination, fully convincid of 
its divine authority; for upon that foundation the whole jewiſh 
ceconomy was originally form'd, and all along ſubſiſtet. 


Wxx the law of Moſes was deliver'd, he plainly ſhew'd the cre- 


dentials of his miſſion, by working ſeveral miracles to confirm it. 
The affairs of the Jews were in ſuch a ſituation at the time of this 
prophet's appearance, that they and all the nations about them 

might ſee, dhe hand of God was in every thing he undertook and 
effected. Now we ought not to believe, in regard to the wiſdom, 
goodneſs, and veracity of God, that Mo/es would have been per- 

mitted to give ſuch ſtrong and viſible proofs of his acting by a di- 
vine power, had he really been an impoſtor. For by this means, 


not only the Jews, but the nations, had been under the moſt pow- 
erful moral inducements to believe a lye; and to chuſe not their 


own deluſions, but ſuch as it was impoſſible for them, in any bu 
man way of judging, to detect: Seeing there can be no greater 
motive of credibility, that a revelation comes from God, than 
when a perſon who declares himſelf commiſſion'd by a divine au- 


 thority to report it, does confefſedly do thoſe things, which no 


man could do, if God were not with him. 5 

le of [/fracl 
out of Agypt, was in the whole progreſs of it, no leſs than in the 
execution at laſt, miraculous. For nothing but a continued ſeries 


in their effects moſt dreadful, could have prevail'd with Pharaoh, 


d let the people of {/arl go; and when, aſter his frequent collu 


fions, he conſented at length to diſmiſs them, yet in order to cut 
them off, he — forms a deſign of m_ them, but in 
the purſuit, is miraculouſly overthrown and deſtroy d in the red fea, 
with all his hoſt. CCC 
Ti victories afterwards gain d by the Iſruelues over the nations, 
(and from which it viſibly ap- 
pear'd chat their God was the Lord, and fought their battels) at 
once confirm d the truth of the Mo/arct revelation, and gave tho 
people an ity of knowing him to be the true God; ſeeing 
no other could delwer, or give ſucceſs, after that ſort. This 
method of ratifying Me/es his mifhon, and the laws 2 by 
him, vas very agreeable to the wiſdom of God, and his deſign it 


revealing them. For tis impious to ſuppoſe, that providence would, 


in the ſight of the heathen, have favour'd Hrael with ſuch mit- 


culous 


5 
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culous ſucceſſes, under the conduct of a leader, who, only pretend. 
ed to act, — make laws by an authority, which he was not really 
inveſted wi | £2 4% I 246 . TRIS FELL 7 1881 | 
Tus and other teſtimonies which we ledge from matters of 1 
fa&, concerning the jewiſh religion, are not only recorded in ſeri · ö 
pr, but occaſionally mention d by diſintereſted, and ſometimes Z 
by prejudiced writers; whoſe fidelity, as to this point, de haye 0 - + 
therefore leſs reaſon. to ſuſpect. And tho' it very much tends, as | | 
I ſhall ſhew afterwards, to facilitate the proofs of a divine revelas 
tion, that it ſhould be committed to a ſtanding; and divinely in- 
W that ſuch a method is not, in the nature of the 5 
thing, abſolutely neceſſary of irq a revelation. divine, appett?ſ _ 
from hence, that God may afford us ſuch other moral evidences | 3 
concerning the truth of a reveal'd-religion, as may be fafficiens t 
induce _ oblige our aſſent to it: Otherways there would be an > 
end of all hiſtorical evidence, and the common faith of mankind eg 7 
at once. And it had been impoſſible for the Jews before the tim _ 
of Moſes, to have produc'd any ſolid proof of the revelation made r 
to Abraham, or the antediluvian patriarchs; and even after the time _—]]__ 
of Moſes, concerning the Maſaict dipenſation, till the book of the ; * 
law was found in the reign of Joſiab, among the ruins of the tem- 
ple; ſuppoſing, as ſome have done, that all the copies of it were 
then loit, but which poſſibly at leaſt might have been loſt. Nei- 
ther, upon this · ſuppoſition, could the fieſt chriſtians: have been 
convinc d of thoſe ſeveral facts, upon which the reaſonableneſe 
their believing the chriſtian revelation depended, in the ordinary 1 
vay of preaching, till the ſcriptures were actually committed ( „ 
2 — to confine my ſelf at preſent to the facts related in tha hi- 5 
ſtory of the Jews; and the evidence of the Meſaict revelation 
founded upon them ; they are not only mention'd by their own „ „ a 
authors, who have a A at leaſt to the common faith of hiſto ; £ 5 
rians; but they are alſo mention d by heathen authors, who yet „ 
out of envy or hatred to that nation, ſometimes give a wrong and 7 00 „ 
malicious conſtruction of them. If ſome writers among the heathens — = 
have omitted to mention the affairs of the Jews, even when the gg 
appear to have come properly in their way, it is becauſe they were 25 — 
ated by the ſame ungenerous motives, and induſtriouſiy deſigu d r 
that omiſſion. Their ſilence, in particular, concerning this pe- l 
ple in the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, which afforded ſo fair 
and conſiderable an occaſion of mentioning them, is 2 8 5 
i fo 


by ⸗ Joſephus to have proceeded, not from ignorance, = „ _ * 77 
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- WrarT I would here obſerve, is, that thoſe ancient writers, who 
mention the Jews, whether in their favour, or to their diſadvan- 
tage, had opportnnities of cnquiring into the truth of ſuch facts, 
x he'd, or to which they appeal'd in proof of their reli- 
gion: And if theſe facts had not been true, their enemies would, 
and might eaſily have found means of diſproving them, which yet 
none of them was ever able to do. In ſhort, if there had been 
any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the Jews falſifyd in what they re- 


ported for the honour of their religion, and their lawgiver was in 


reality an impoſtor, can we think that the nations who hated that 
people, and ſometimes had them in ſubjection, would not by one 


means or other have detected their falſe and groundleſs pretences 


to a divine ſanction of their laws; or that themſelves,” in their 


frequent apoſtaſies and revolts, would not have thought it for their 


intereſt, and in order to the greater peace and ſatisfaction of their 
minds to enquire, whether thoſe laws were really given by Moſes, 
as a E commiſſion'd by God to that end? And yet tho? 


an evil heart of unbelief towards God fo ſtrangely diſcover'd itſelf 


in them, while they were fed by him with continual miracles, they 


never entertain'd or expreſs'd any doubt concerning the divine au- 


thority of their religion in general; which it is not credible they 
Would have fo inviolably maintain'd, particularly under any grie- 
vous ſervitude or calamity, if the divine miſſion and authority f 


Moſes had not been confirm'd to them in the beſt atteſted, and moſt 
authentick manner poſſible. 1 . e 
Vu may add in confirmation of the divine authority of the jew- 
iſh law, that a common-wealth was eſtabliſh'd upon it. If, it was 
eſtabliſh'd immediately by Moſes when the facts, which declar'd his 
divine miſſion, were really done, or while they were freſh in the 
memory of men, the truth of the Mo/azck revelation is hereby 
ranted. But if this eſtabliſhment were made afterwards, and on- 
pretended to to be made in the time of Mo/es, and by authority 
of certain miraculous works attributed to him, but which were not 


really done by him, all the Jews, to a man; in the age when ſuch 


à pretence was advanc d, would have been able to detect the falſ- 
hood and vanity of it. And tho' ſome of them, in honour of 
their nation, might perhaps have ſuffer d themſelves to be impos d 
upon by it, yet it was impoſſible that ſo groſs an impoſition could 


have obtain d univerſally among them; or, if it could, that the 


nations themſelves in their neighbourhood would not have diſco- 
verd and expos d the vanity of it. 980 r 

Tu proofs concerning the divine miſſion of Jeſus (briſt, in or- 
der to reveal the will of God to mankind, arc till, if poſſible, 


more clear and evident. He appear'd at a time, as a prop 2 
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from God, when there was a general expeRation, that ſome e! 
traordinary perſon was to come with that character; and the cre- 
detitials he produc'd of it were ſo fully and openly atteſted, that 
there could not be any juſt or reaſonable grounds for ſuſpecting 
them. His doctrine was not preach'd, nor the miracles he work'd - 
to confirm it, done clandeſtinely, or in a corner, but publickly 
before” much people, ſeveral of whom were his profeſs'd enemies, 
who induſtriouſſy 77 8 all occaſions againſt him, and had 
he been a deceiver of the people, would without queſtion have e- 
ſily found means of detecting him. But the mighty works which lk 
he did, and whereby the truth of his miſſion was evidenc'd, were 


ſo well aud generally known, that both Jews and Gemiles, tho 


for reaſons which affected their paſſions and intereſts they did not 


embrace his religion, yet could not but acknowledge them as ef- 
fects of a ſupernatural power; the Fews attributing them, incon- 
ſiſtently with the very nature and deſign of his doctrine, to diabo- 
lical arts and Ie g them as extraordinary, 
and truly miraculous facts, without drawing the natural conſe- 
ces from them. Tho there were ſome indeed of both diſtin- 
ctions, on whom they had their proper and intended effece. 
Tur the heathens in particular, for the Jews are out of the 
ion as to this point, could not be ignorant of the miracles 
one by our Lord, we need produce no ot rince” 
than from the apologies of the firſt chriſti 
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to mankind, it containd 
Old and New Teſtament. © 
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| y ſelf with the proof of in the former part, that if 
| | neither the jewiſh nor the chriſtian religion had been 


committed to a ſtanding writing, yet we ſhould not 
. - have wanted a ſufficient moral evidenc in fact a divine reve- 
LEE... lation has been made to mankind, | 
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Pixr II. N » How Taree 
G00, notwichſtanding, out of his great goodneſs cm thoſe 
doubts and uncertainties,” which are apt to attend the conveyance | 
of an oral tradition, how. well ſoever atteſted, has been pleas'd to 
record the revelation which he made to mankind in the writinge 
2 the Old and New Teſtament. The benefit: of that revelation. 
being deſign'd. to extend to mankind in general, it was expedient 
that it ſhould. be tranſmirred-ſuccelfively.down to poſterity, in fuch 
2 manner, 25 might be of moſt general uſe, and fubſerviency to 

this end. In order to which, conſidering the common weakneſs. © 


and ignorante, the paſſions and al of men, an unwritten 
e coma could not have been ſo 
and 


proper, as a known, 


Arines reveaP'd ſhould happen; they 2 by ü to ity * 
tex diſcover d, and more eaſily rectify 

War 1 have therefore incumbent” on oh at preſenty i is to 4 
ire concerning the truth of thoſe writings, which compoſe the 


books of the Oid and New Teſtament; and upon what grounds 
ve believe they were really written by divine 1 piration 2 


erna teſtimonies, whereby: we prove the truth of divine teyela 
ö tion in 


that a 


x * ** 
* E 
1 


Now the ey of this depends principally. upon the ſame, « 


For if thoſe, who were commiſſion d by God to 
ulge hae revelation wo he world, e 
ſuppos in N t. v by word ot 
writing, "By, - end, which God propoy'd in making it, would 
not be neceſſarily obtain d: Nay, ſuch under the pre- 
tence of a prophetick ſpirit, vhen they not be really ated. 
by it, might be the occaſion of miſleling men into very | + If 
and dangerous errors. 

Bur does it then follow, that a prophet. 6 God, ind” 
whoſe miſſion is fully atteſted, muſt in every thing he ſays. or writes | \ 
be directed by a divine and infallible ſpirit? We eli he muſt, with 
reſpe& to every thing he ſays or writes, whilſt pte the cha- 
racer of a prophet 3 ; the x. pat and- of God requiring, 

nmiftior by him to clare his will, ſhould,-in 
order do effect the end for: which he is ſo commiſſion'd; be re- 
train'd at leaſt from advancing what is falſe, by any method what - 
ever: Except in ſuch caſes, where, if he propheſy Kalte God af- 
fords proper means of dereting him. As in the caſe of thoſe pro- 
— , whereby Abab was, notwithſtandibg, ſeduc d; or hee the 

propher immediately undeceives thoſe, he had before ſpok 

to in a manner liable to a wrong conſtruction; as in the 4 
1. Or, , where e n only: ſpeaks * 1 250 5 


en 6, 7. av ve 


record, which, if any | miſtakes concerning the de- 
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ſentiments, at the ſame time, declaring: them to be ſo; as in the 

* gceaſe of St. Paul. For it can be no manner of prejudice: to the 
= truth of thoſe doctrines, which are deliver'd by divine inſpiration, 
RF. pPhen the perſon who was inſpir'd is particularly carefal to inform 
1 us, where: he ſpeaks not in his extraordinary or prophetical, but in 
3 r bc 59/67 hrenamor Din 25D Ware 
Irx will be allow'd, except in theſe particular caſes, that what a 
prophet, duly authoriz d, ſpeaks,-is to be confiderd not a3 
* the word of man, but as it is in truth the word of Cod. The 
reaſon of this divine aſſiſtance which accompanies a prophet in 
whatever he preaches, holds equally good to prove him divinely 
; | aſſiſted in whatever he writes. Upon one conſideration indeed, the 
1 | reaſon holds ſtronger in the latter ref 


pe, as what is committed 
to writing naturally carries more weight and authority, and ordi- 
narily ſpreads wider, than what is only reported as having been 
ſpoken; and ſo may be the occaſion in every age, if the writing 
1 AS be not authentick, of miſleading a greater number of perſons.” 
=_: :. * NxiTHsx' is it any objection to what is here ſaid, that the in- 
ſpir'd writers often argue from the common principles, and accord- 
ing to the common methods of human reaſoning. For tho ve 
need no other argument to oblige our aſſent to any doctrine, but 
that it comes from God, yet men are more eaſily perſuaded to be- 
. lieve ſuch truths, which we have firſt demonſtrated to them the 
reaſonableneſs of believing; 3 if we have done it aſter a 
their pr 


manner beſt accommodated to ejudices, or moſt agreeable 
to their capacities; which was the method uſed by our Saviour in 
all his parables, and by St. Paul in his epiſtles; who therefore 
told the Romans, he ſpate after the manner of men, becauſe of the 

1 infirmity of their fleſh tft. 01 21 200 19 

wo © 'Yxr admitting there have been ſeveral perſons, who from time 
Wi 22 to time wrote by divine inſpiration ; this conceſſion may ſtill be 
thought of no great force towards proving the ſeveral books of 
the Old and New Teſtament divinely inſpir'd; except we can 

 ſhew, that thoſe books were ſeverally written by the perſons, whoſe 
Now we have the ſame moral evidence, and moral evidence is 
all that the nature of the thing in queſtion will admit, towards aſ- 
„ 5 certaining the books of the Old and New Teſtament to their re- 
* ; ſpective authors, as we have towards proving, that other books 
1 compos d in any former age, were written by ſuch particular au- 
thors. Nay, as to the writings of Moſes, the moſt ancient in the 

8 1 world, we have ſtronger evidence of his being the author of them, 
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from: the cetigoly of heathen © writers, and the — ITY of a 
common- wealth, the remains whereof ill viſibly ſubſiſt, tho diſ- 
pers d thro the\ſcveral parts of the world, an we have that an 
other writing of gal was ee the author's to whom it 
now attributed. 

Brsmrs, the Jeton for fo Sy ages, wider all ths revelttjcnl 


| and eleinitic that befel them, ever continued unanimous in this 


point: And Wen iter che ividew:'of tht en tribes, tho they 


differ'd, as to the divine authority of the prophetical wrdingts 


whereby the apoſtaſy of thoſe tribes'was, ſo expreſſiy condemn'd ; 


yet they all along agreed in icxnowledging: the divine "Rory of | 


the Pentatench. 

Axv indeed it was provide by many ſpecial acts of the ade 
wiſdom, that authenrick copies of the books of Moſes ſhould 
be inviolably preferv'd : Such of them, I mean, as related more 
particularly to the jewiſh ſtate and diſpenſation. The people 
were not only "commanded in general, to zeach them their chil- 
aren, ſpeaking of them, when 38 /at in their houſvs, and when 


they walkd by the way; when they lay down, and when they Ki 


15 and to mo them upon the dobr-poſts of their hoſes, an 
their gates ; but it was alſo giveti expreſſly in charge, ref ev the 
King, ne was zo fit upon the throne of Iſtuel, ſhould write him a 
copy of the law in a book f, and make it, as ever he might hope 
for the bleſſing of God upon his br rhe ſtandi ing rule 
and inſtrument of it. 

Tus Jews have a tradition, that this law, by the appointment 
of Moſes, was to be read thrice every week in their publick af- 


ſemblies ; which tradition, conſidering how ſtrictly both prince and | 


pores were commanded to read and ſtudy the law; ſeems to have 
ome reaſonable foundation at leaſt in the probability of the thing. 
 Erotins is of the ſame opinion, and whether it were true or falfe, 


the ſcripture however plainly informs us, that Mo/es of old me 
had, m every city, them that preachd him, being read in the Jyna- b 


gogues every ſabbath day. 
Tuna which tended to preſerve the copies of the law more au- 


thentick, and the original of it ſtill more inviolable, (if, as ſome 
learned men have thought, it was preſerv'd under the hand-writing 
of Maſes till the return of the Jews from Babylon) was another ex- 
py command, that, + at the end of every ſeven years, in the fo 
lemnity of the year of releaſe, in the feaſt of tabernacles, when all 
Iſrael was to come; to appear before the Lord their God, in the plate 
be be" ſhea chooſe, Mer Jhould this law be redd be 2 all I/rael, Wl 
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their hearing. Here is an enumeration of ſuch ſtrong and weighty 
_ Circumſtances, in order to prevent any falſifications of the law, by 
obliging the attention of the Jews when it was read in ſo pub- 
lick and folemn a manner, that it is not eaſy to conceive, either 
how it could have been fallify'd, or, what I have principally un- 
der conſideration at preſent, attributed to any other author, than 
to him, by whom it was originally written, and all along ſappos'd 
to be written, but the fraud muſt of neceſſity have been in as pub- 


—_ 


$ 


lick a manner detected. . 
Tu rules laid down in the law of Moſes for the trial of pro- 
phecy, diſcover alſo the great care, which the providence of God 
was pleas'd to take, leſt the Jews ſhould be impos d upon by any 
falſe pretenders to a divine prophetick ſpirit, or miſtake in attri- 
| buting (ach writings, as were dictated by a true ſpirit of prophecy, 
to any other name, than that of the true author, 
Po tho it was not neceſſary that they, who compos'd under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, the hiſtorical books of the ſeri- 
pture, ſhould have their names ſeverally affix d to thoſe books; the 
uſe and credit of hiſtory not depending ſo much on our perſonal 
knowledge of the hiſtorian, as on the truth of thoſe facts, which 
he relates, and wherein, if he falſify, he may be diſprov'd by 
other authentick memorials, or concurrent teſtimonies ; yet the 
authority of any prophecy depending entirely on the divine miſſi- 
on of that prophet, by whom it is deliver'd: It is of greater ne- 
ceſſity, his name ſhould be particularly recorded; to the end that 
what he foretold might, as to the event, be more certainly re- 
ly'd on: Eſpecially if he had already prov'd his miſſion, by the 
| accompliſhment of any former prophecy” cc. 
Is, the Samarnans did not acknowledge the prophetical writings,” 
as having the ſame ſanction, in reſpect to their divine authority, 
with the books of Moſes; their error, or rather their obſtinacy, 
herein, proceeded too viſibly from conſiderations merely political ; 
which, on other occaſions, have had power enough, not only to 
corrupt the judgment of particular perſons, but of whole commu- 
nities. It is evident, that ſo long as the authority of the prophe- 
tical writings was admitted, the apoſtaſy and corrupt worſhip of 
the ten tribes were ſo plainly condemn'd, that nothing could be 
pretended, with the leaſt ſhew of reaſon, in favour or excuſe of 
| Ir ſome difficulties concerning the authority of other inſpir'd wri- 
tings have riſen, becauſe the names of their reſpective authors are 
not aſcertain'd. to them; yet this can be no prejudice to the au- 
thority of ſuch books, the names of whoſe authors are ſeverally 
ſpecify'd before or in them. Neither indeed is it of abſolute _— 
1 ceſſity 


* 


* 
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* book compos d by him, that he ſhould either prefix his dame t 
it, or be mention'd in the body of it; provided at be known and 


7 


it. For certain human and prudential conſiderations may ey 
oblige a perſon divinely inſpir'd, for ſome time at leaſt, to Fig 


Hebreun, it was expedient they ſhould not have know him to be 
the author of it, becauſe of the prejudices they had conceiv' 
againſt him, as being, in their opinion, an apoſtate, and an ene- 


2 is apt to biaſs our judgment againſt the cleareſt, an 

ongeſt reaſoning of any author, and to ate the good effects, 

which might otherways be g from it. „ 
I need not deſcend particularly to examine the divine authority 


time. As to the writings of Maſes and the prophets, this admits 
of no diſpute ; with reſpect to other writings acknowledg'd as ca- 
nonical by them, the expreſs command of our Saviour, that they 
ſhould ſearch the ſcriptures, ſuppoſes that what they then receiv'd 
and believ'd as ſuch, had all * authority, which the ſcriptures, 


which really had no ſuch ſanction, inſtead of expoſing a moſt dan- 
gerous error, which, with reverence we may ſay, it became a pro- 
het ſent from God (ſhould we conſider our Saviour only as an or- 
dinary prophet) to have done, he had, on the other hand, taken 
too viſible and direct a method towards confirming them in it. 
And tho' what we call an argument ad hominem may ſometimes be 


ſelves directly to confute it; yet to direct the practice of men, as 
our Saviour here does, in conſequence of any error, is what no 
rules, either of reaſon or piety, will admit on any occaſion. 
committed the oracles of God * Here was a proper, and, in ap- 
zeal (had the Jews really falſify'd ſo high and ſacred a truſt; or 
impos d any human compoſition, as of equal authority with thoſe 


— 


ern * 
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._ oracles, 


ire rorinhs as Mfcoveriog 207; perſon 10-þe th vis 
ron by perſons of undoubted veracity, that he was the author 


his name. As on occaſion of me by St. Paul to the 


my to their nation. For I need not obſerve how much a perſonal 


of thoſe books, which compoſe the canon of the Old Teſtament, 
whether anonymous, or tranſmitted to us under any certain name. 
'Tis ſufficient to ſhew in general, that our Saviour approv'd the 
canon of the Old Teſtament, as it was receiv'd by the Jews in his 


properly ſo call'd, ought to have. For if they had at that time 
receiv q any book, as having the ſanction of divine authority, 
uſed on occaſion of a ſpeculative error, and without applying our 


So again, when the 158 tells us, that amo the Jews were 
0 


arance, unavoidable opportunity to a perſon animated with his 
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oracles) to have expos d a corruption moſt abominable in its own. 
nature, and of the moſt dangerous conſequence to religion. 
Bur that the canon of the Jews was approv'd by the Spirit of 
God in the New Teſtament, appears more expreſſly from the 
fame apoſtle, when he tells Timothy, that from a child he bad 
known the holy ſcriptures . By which he could mean no other 
writings, but thoſe, which were then publickly receiv'd and ac- 
knowledg'd by the Jews, under that title. For he adds in the next 
words, all ſcripture i given by mſpiration from God f: Which, 
according to a ſtrict and juſt method of reaſoning, particu- 
larly obſervable in the writings of St. Paul, plainly implies, that 
the ſcriptures, which Timothy had learn'd, were in truth given by . 
divine inſpiration, whether they bore the names of their ſeveral 
authors or not. 1 ba” 8 
Zur it had been ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that 
the revelation God has made of his will is in part contain'd in the 
writings of the Old Teſtament, from the confirmation given to 
the divine authority of Mo/es, and ſeveral of the prophets, who are 
cited out of thoſe writings, and ſometimes by name, in the New 
F . 
As to the authors of thoſe books, which compoſe the chriſtian 
canon, the proofs of their being written by the perſons, under 
whoſe names they have been tranſmitted to us, are as evident as 
the nature of the thing will admit. Julian the apoſtate himſelf 
acknowledges, that the authors of the ſeveral goſpels, were the 
perſons to whom they are ſeyerally attributed. The evidence in- 
deed, that both the goſpels and epiſtles were written by thoſe, 
' whoſe names they bore, was fo full and inconteſtable, that the ad- 
verſaries of chriſtianity, in their writings againſt the chriſtians, and 
in their diſputes with them, make no Gifpure upon this head. But 
take the thing for granted. Celſus t, in particular, objects to the 
_ chriſtians, that alterations had been made in the 3984. But this 
rather ſuppoſes, that, in his opinion, they were written by the 
evangeliſts, to whom they are aſcrib'd. For had he believ'd them 
aſcrib'd to wrong names, he would not have objected, that they 
had been alter'd, but that they were fuppoſitious : This being a. 
END of greater force to deftroy the credit and authority 
ef_. 5 F 
Tux caution, which was uy'd by the firſt chriſtians, in admitting 


* 
F 


any books into the canon of the holy ſcriptures, whoſe authors 
were not certainly known to them, appears from the ſcruples they 
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cond epiſtle of St. Peter, and the general epiſtle of St. Jude. But 1 75 


. 


their receiving theſe books into the canon afterwards, is the grea- 
ter, argument of the care they took in diſtinguiſhing genuine Pom 
apocryphal and ſpurious writings ; ſeeing they did not admit ever 
books, which were truly canonical as ſuch, till upon ſtrict exami- 
nation and enquiry; they evidently appear d to be ſo . 
IT 1 themſelves did not deny the books "of the Ne 
Teſtament to have been vritten by thoſe, under whoſe names the 
church ſeverally receivd them; but pretemd oral tradition, in op- 
poſition to the doctrines contain d in them: The vanity of which 
pretence Jrewens expoſes, by ſhewing, that there were not only 
clear teſtimonies concerning the truth of the catholick faith 
undoubted tradition, which might be trac d up to the times of the 
apoſtles, but that the very ſame goſpel, which they firſt preach'd; 
they afterwards committed to writing,” tb be the foundation and 


* 


* 


that we have all the evidence towards aſcertaining the books f 
the New Teſtament to their proper authors, that we can have to- . 


wards proving any book written at or about the ſame diſtande of ; 
time by any particular author. And yet we no more doubt; . = 
whether certain writings, that go under the name of Cicero, or Few _ 


neca, were really compos d by them, than whether there have ever 
been two ſuch perſons in the world. Nay, we have, on ſome 
accounts, a ſtronget evidence on the part of the ſacred penmen, 
than we are able to ee. for the genuine yorks of theſe, 'or 
any, other human authors whatever in former times. I have ob- 
ſery d, that the adverſaries of chriſtianity have found themſelves 
oblig' d to aſeribe the evangelical writings to thoſe petſons, to whoni 
they. haye been ſeverally aſcrib'd by the church; ho, if thoſe 
books had been impos'd upon the world under falſe names, yet _- 
could eaſily have diſcover and exposd ſuch an impoſition. But, - 
in truth, it no. leſs/concern'd-the primitive chriſtiats themſelves to „„ BE 
revent their being impos'd upon in an affair, which ſo viſibly . 
— their neareſt intereſts. As they were beſt ableto ' "1? 
2 the books attributed to the evangelical” writers, eſpe - 1 
ially if what Tertullian f reports be true, and there is no reaſon ri: 
to ſuſpect the truth of it, that in his time there were original mas N oo 
nuſcripts of the - ſtill preſerv'd; fo they could not but ap- 
prehead it as a matter of the laſt conſequetice to the credit of the 
chriſtian religion, to make a right judgment concerning them 
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It cannot be imagin' d, that perſons, who were willing to ſuffer 
every thing for the truth of chriſtianity, would not be careful to 
pteſerve, in every reſpect, thoſe monuments uncorrupt, whereby 
the facts, upon which the proofs of it depended, and the doctrines 
it contain d, might be beſt atteſted, and tranſmitted to future 
ages. And ſince the reaſons, in particular, of aſcertaining any 
other books to their reſpective authors, could not, to appearance, 
be fo ſtrong in point of intereſt, as thoſe, which influenCd the 
feſt chriſtians, the evidence, upon which they aſcrib'd the writings 
of the New Teſtament to the evangeliſts and apoſtles, muſt there- 
fore be allow'd ſo much the ſtronger and more convincing, 
In order to prove the truth and authority of the holy ee 
might have Aſcended to an induction of the ſeveral proofs, both 
internal and _ * n to this = But as in 
mentioning thoſe „ I had plainly an eye to the purity, Har- 
mony, 2 other "adds of the holy 8 1 the 
facts and doctrines contain d in them, *tis eaſy for every one to 
diſcover the force of what was ſaid, by a particular application under 
this article, To avoid prolixity, I have fatisfy'd my ſelf in gene- 
ral with ſuch conſiderations and external proofs, as may ſafficient- 
ly evidence to all reaſonable and well diſpoſed perſons, the divine 
authority of the ſacred penmen, both in reference to the Old 
and New Teſtament, and the truth of thoſe writings, which 
have been ſucceſſively convey d down to us, under their reſpective 
I I ſhall only take notice, before I conclude this head, of an ob- 
jection propos d by Mr. Hobbes (but which, as to the main deſię 
of it, is ſince his time become more popular) that may be thought 
to lie againſt what 1 have here particularly ſaid concerning the 
genuine writings of the apoſtles. It has been pretended by this 
author *, that the writings of the apoſtles were not receiv'd or ac- 
knowledg'd by the church, as ſuch} till the council of Laodicea, 
which was held in the year three hundred fixty four. Now 
if what is here ſo confidently aſſerted ſhould prove true, the 
natural conf: ce would be, that we cannot have at ſuch à di- 
ſtance of time ſo clear and full affurance that the apoſtles were 
really the authors of thoſe epiſtles, as from the undoubted teſti- 
mony of writers, who liv'd in the apoſtolical age, or in the times 
Bur it is fo far from being true, that the writings of the apo- 
ſtles were not ſooner receiv'd and acknowledg'd as ſuch by the 
church, that ſeveral fathers of the church, who beſt knew her 
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ſentiments, 
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of divine authority 


been preſerv'd from all im 
ons. For how ſhall we other ways, ſay they, be 
in them, what was really dictated by the Spirit of God, from what. 
has been inſerted, or altered in them; not ſo much perhaps 
mere fallible men, as by wicked men, 
rect intention to deceive. others. 


In anſver'to this queſtion, ſo far 


cerning the ſpecial 
e 


ſentiments, and ſpoke conformably to them, cite both goſpels and 
iſtles, as of divine authority, and under the very names whick 

ey now bear. From whence tis reaſonable to conclude, the 

cipal deſign of that council, was not ſo much to declare what 

ks were canonical, or to be receiv'd, as having the ſanction 

(for that was ſufficiently: known already) as 

what books ſo receiv'd, had been thought proper to be read in 

churches. Which may ſerve to diſcover to us the reaſon, why the 

book of the revelations, which, on account of ſeveral abſtruſe and 

myſterious paſſages in it, was not thought ſo edifying when read 

in (churches, as other parts of ſcri 

logue of canonical books drawn up 
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That no very material alterations, or ſuch at 
tend to deſtroy their authority, have h 


the writings either of the Old or New Teſtament. © 


HovuLD it now be univerſally granted, that God has formerly 

I made a revelation ; that this revelation was originally committed 
do aſtanding and authentick writing, under the names of men divinely 
| inſpir'd, and which names they at preſent bear; yet we ſhall ſtill 
be unable to bring unbelievers to the acknowledgment of the truth, 
except we can alſo prove to them farther, that theſe writings have 

e mixtures, and darigerous innovati- 


1 Tr 


K 
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is omitted in the catas: 


9 ” 
id in 


e to diſtinguiſh 


who had a form'd and di- 
as it relates, in the firſt 


To the Jews. What has been occaſionally inſinuated, con- 
viſion God was pleas'd to make towards pre- 
| f the Maſaict law, by obliging the Jews. 
to read it both privately, and in the moſt publick and ſolemn, 
manner, is ſufficient to ſhew how extremely difficult it was, or ra- 
ther, indeed, morally impoſſible,” to have introduc'd any doctrine 


oppoſite, 


Ts 
* 


* 
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ſettled by 


which don 


2 


for victory over their enemies, , ee 


of 81 his 


moral ĩmpoſſibili 


— a 
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e 


ſite, or forei to the deſign of that law; into the of 
rang ans. + r 
way open to every ones diſeovery; eſpecially ſince. there was a 
particular and ſtrict prohibition in the law itſelf, en one ſbould 
1 to add unto, or diminiſc ought from it d. 
Bor as we are not always determin'd to do dun aN by the 
moſt expreſs commands; however reaſonable in themſelves, when 


they have no relation to our intereſts, God was pleas d to add this 
farther motive towards obliging the Jeus to preſerve; the Moſaick - 


law free from all corruption that the ſeveral tenures and proper 
ties, in the diſtribution of the twelve tribes, were aſcertain d and 
that law. Now men are getierally very careful to -pre- 
ſerve thoſe records, upon which their civil & depend ; eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as they claim by inheritance. But where Tren perſons 


ate concern'd, or ſpecify'd- in a deed of ſettlement; — 


emulations, and their ſe —_— as well as common intereſts, will 


more effectually oblige them to guard, in the former caſe, againſt 
any falſification of it from obe anothes, and in the latter, from all 


foreig 


on; and that top, even in reference to things, 


a ſuck a deed; as 10\its-principat uſes or d 4 
For à recogt} chat may be falcayd — e 3 Fe 


, loſe, its cede and rk A 


of it, w Tr are not fal 
1 "ſhall inſtance in another wiſe 3 towards preventin g any 


corruption in the law of Mo/es; from — — promiſes made by 
God to the Jews of temporal bleſſinga and enjoyments; the con- 
dition whereof was their obedience to the law, and their not turn- 
ing aſide from it, ro the right hand, or 10 the leſt. This render'd 


it neceſſary to the Jews, as ever they hop'd for peace or ney 


laws, upon the obſervation hereof, theſe bleſſin —_— 


and ſome have thought, the enerality of the Jews cad of their 
Cw yur ary rp fr preſerv'd, ſo much as 


rel S } 
oe 


| was poſſible, from all falſification ; for * there is a failure in 


the condition upon which any promiſe is made, as thete muſt be, 
where the rules to be obſerv d are either alter d, or not diſtinctly 


known ; there the my promiſing is . from all n 


dach, perhaps that theſe ents only prove. the 
of Faches * law of ofes, conſider d ſtrictiy 
and properly as ſuch, but they vel that the ſame care 
was taken to Ter ard 0 ba ing Pemtatiog i in CINE 
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from all corru n or, by name, the book of Geeſe, which had 
no ſuch neceffary relation to the law; but the credit atid authority 
of it might haye ſubſiſted, tho che Jeus had not beliey'd 5 
book vritten 1 Mofes, as a perſon divinely inſpir c. 
To which I anſwer, it is' ſofficient to my chief purpoſe, , to 
Fi 4; that God has made a revelation of his will, con d in =: 
writings of the Old and New Teſtamebt, fo far as 4 divine revela- 
tion 1m 
faith, worſhip, and life. And "het it was of more ſpecial and im- 
mediate cohcernment to the Jews to preſerve this rule "if 
its original putity and perfet 
of it to them aroſe from che character of Moe as 2 prophet, 


it Vas incumbent on them, in honour to him, 1 to 4 


ſerve whatever book, he had written in that cap pegs. 5 
falfification in it ſhould be thought to imply a poli ity, at leaf 


that the books of the law writteti by him, x ' cath by one means 


or other, in proceſs of time, have been fal 5 d too For where 
ſeveral books are publiſh'd under the name of the ſime author; 
| eſpetially where they have an immediate connexion with one ano- 
ther, and all centre in the ſame defi 
in one or more of them, will par 
gree, to impait the credit of the reft, | 

As to other inſpir'd writings of the Old Teſtament, a continued 
ſucceſſion of prophets, whole ſpecial office it was to reprove and 
correct any error relati 3g to faith, as well as corruption in pra- 
&ice, render'd it impoſhble that any 
have been made in thoſe writings, without their beibg openly.cen- 
__ and condemn'd at the very time of making them. Neither 
"ptobable, indeed, that any perſon would ever have attempted 
of rn them in any teſpect, where there was not only 4 dis 
ſine order of men, animated with 4 becoming zeil to prevent 
the corruption of them; but Non] were likewiſe in ſo many hands, 
and fo openly tead and con that there was ſcarce/a private 
perfon ano the 7 ews, but who might have known, if any ſuch 
ching could have happem d, both when and wherein they had 
been corrup 

Wr may add, that the beer 
mitted any books into their canon, render d it neceſſary that thoſe 
books ſhould be preſerv'd in their original purity. For if any ma- 
terial mucilations or additions ſhoatd have afterwards ha 1 in 
chem, their being receiv'd as' canonical, had been fo far from do- 
ing ſervice to religion, or anſwering che great end for which they 
A receiv'd into the canon, that they had afforded a dangerous 


M m m ch occaſion 


be interprexed, in ſome de- 


ports, What is certainly the principal end of it, à rule of 


ion ; yet as all the obligation 


any notorious falſification 


dangerous variations could = 


reaſons upon which the Jews ad- 
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occaſion of introducing one error or other, under the ſtronger um 
brage and pretence of atithority. gg.. 
Wi have an aſſurance, at leaſt, if not on ſome accounts 
much ſtronger, that the writings of the New Teſtament, when 
once receiv d as canonical, could not be, in any dangerous in- 
Fo ſtances, corrupted. For beſides that the reaſon laſt mention'd in 
5 5 relation to the Jews, holds indifferently with reſpect to the chri- 
7 ſtian canon; the number of copies, which were early extant of the 
_ evangelical writings, 1 diſpers d, render d any alvera- 
tions in them, bug ſuch as mi ® ave been eaſily diſcover, alto- 
ether impraRicable. Accordingly upon every attempt to poyſon 
Niels es fountains, a diſcov : 7 fie. was in due * Ada 
made. The very controverſies which aroſe in the infancy of the 
church, were not without their uſe, towards preſerving the purity 
of thoſe holy ſcriptures which compoſe the canon of the New 
. Teſtament. What was added, or mutilated in them by hereticks, 
1 as it gave occaſion of expoſing their impious arts and deſigns, ſo 
it contributed not a little towards the better ſettlement of the true 
and original text. And the hereticks, on the other hand, were 
themſelves in ſome degree inſtrumental to this end; as having a 
| watchful eye on the orthodox, leſt they ſhould make uſe of any 
| pious fraud towards interpolating the ſcriptures, which it might 
poſſibly have been ſuſpected by them, that ſome. e out of a 
miſtaken zeal, might on occaſion make no great ſcruple of. 
= Ir ve conſider the (tate of this matter in the time of Euſebius, there 
Af | were ſo great a number of copies of the New Teſtament then in 


_—_— being, that ſew families were without one or more of them. Theſe 
| —_ 4 copies wete diſtributed into ſeveral parts of the world, and in the 
| 5 bo: ſeveral langnages proper to them. Both the number and variety 
of the verſions was ſo great, that we may as probably ſuppoſe any 


corrupt alteration could now be made in The whole duty of man, 

as that in thoſe days any one publick copy could have been ſo art- 
| fully corrupted, but it had been eaſy for every body, who had op- 
| portunity of making enquiry, to know when it was fo, and in 
„„ what reſpects. And as chriſtians might then have recourſe to 
| the originals, preſerv'd in e cities, where the epiſcopal 
4 ſeat was fix d, there is as little reaſon to doubt, whether the copies 
| tthemſelves were faithfully done from them. | * 
| | 


Ir ſome alterations of leſs moment, or various readings, have 
= | happen'd in tranſcribing the originals; this is no more, than 
. 5 what it had been natural to expect from the negligence, and, ix 
=. ST. ſome caſes, from the ignorance, or other common infirmities of 
the tranſcribers. But ĩt does not in the leaſt deſtroy the credit or 
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authority of the holy ſcriptures, as to ſuch t 

which are fundamental, and the truth vhoteot tray perhaps be al- 
ſo diſcover d and prov'd by ſeveral intrinſick marks. Who Knows, 


if it was not wiſely permitted by the providence of God, that mi- 


ſtakes of no dangerous conſequence to the faith, ſhould ſometimes 
have happen'd, in tranſcribing the holy ſcriptures, to divert the 
thoughts of learned and inquiſitive men from more uſeleſs enquiries; 


or which might pare leſs reference! to the buſineſy of religion. llt 
critical learning, in the view I am now con- Fg 


ſidering it, tho it has put men 0n-many'occaſions of. trifling af 


muſt be own'd, 


ter a very elaborate. manner; yet is in t | 
very commendable; and has really done the cauſe of religion goo 


natural tendency of i, 


ſervice, and conttibated very much to perſuade mem of the trurh 


and authority of the holy ſcriptures, by referring to many ancient 
records, and the unanimous teſtimony of ſo many ancient fathers 
concerning the divine inſpiration of them: Tho they happen d in 


. „ N RO" Cb 
ſome points leſs material, and more diffcult, to differ in their opi- 


nioas, from doe ns 3 OG 
Ix may perhaps, in oppoſition to what has t en here ſaid, be 
particularly objected, that rhe Sy/3ach,” arid moſt zucient yerfion 
of the New Teſtament, did not contain ſome books, Which are 


4 


now recorded in the canon of it. For which reaſon. there ſcerns 
cauſe to doubt, whether we can be ſo well aſſur d, that thoſebgoks 
are really genuine. I would obſerve, in the firſt place, that what 
is here pretended, does not in the leaſt deſtroy, nor can it he de- 


principally REI 
Y contain 
ment in general. 


be 


epiſtle to Philemon, 


ints ot doctrines, 
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. ſudden univerſally acknowledg d, becauſe it was not neceſſary chat 
they ſhould have been at firſt univerſally aſcertain'd. TY 1 


(3 


„ en r e H e 2 
That the revelation, contain d in the writings of the 
Old and New Teſtament, is ſufficiently plain and 


intelligible, with reſpect to all the great ends, for 
which it was originally madd. 
Tr vill be to little purpoſe to prove againſt unbelievers, or to- 
I wards cotryark the faith of thoſe who already believe, that 
a divine reyclation has been actually made, and recorded in rhe 
holy ſcriptures, by perſons divinely inſpir'd; in ſeveral parts of it 
under their proper names, and without being dangeroufly corru- 
prod in any part ; except we can alſo 3a to them, that God 
as afforded us competent means of diſcovering what the true 
ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures really is: Which, in honour to his 
wiſdom, we ought indeed to conclude, that he would take care to 
afford us. As ju never propoſes any end for the benefit of his 
creatures, towards which their concurrence is requir'd, without 
reguring the attainment of it, at the ſame time, practicable to 
rern 3 . 
Vr when 1 f 


peak of the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the holy 
ſcriptures, I do not intend that they are fo plain, as to every thing 
deeliver'd in them, whether in regard to the language or ſubject 
matter of them, as to exclude the uſe of human induſtry and ap- 
plication, in order to a more perfect _— of them. For 
what can be more reaſonable than in this, and all other caſes, that 
an all- wiſe God ſhould make it the duty of moral Agents to employ = 
ſuch means in purſuit of any advantage, which, confider'd as mo- 
ral agents, are moſt proper to be employ'd by them. 
I. Ir is not neceſſary, that the language of the holy ſcriptures 
ſhould be, in every part of them, . equally clear and intelligible ; 
becauſe God may be ſuppos d, on particular occaftons, to make 4 
revelation of his will to particular perſons, or perhaps to whole 
communities, in a way accommodated to their ſtare and condition 
of life, their manners or cuſtoms ; which nor being known, or, 
at the beſt, very imperfectly known to other people, eſpeciall » 
| 0 
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ſach as may anne whether with 
place, er perhaps bach, the language 


wherein things, ſo little un- 


ſity, for that reaſon, appear 
great number of — * unintelli 
 Mefaick writings ſeveral things, for inſtanc 
relation — — ſtate of the ak: at E. time, expreſs'd after a man- 
ner, at preſent not perfectly clear to very learned men, nor even 
to ſuch perhaps, as have made the 
learning. But. ſuch particular diffculries being onl 
things, whereof we may now be i . 
1 they. cannot 1 zerfpi 
1 in 7 eral ; which are — —— 
the main de 
common ediſi cation. „ eee een ee 
As to the 77 N etical Sricings; reaſons! have. been 4 
 fign'd, which 1 not here repeat, why the language of they 


Ald be ſometimes more obſcure: And where thoſe reaſons do 


not hold good, it is ſuffcient towards neee N of 


God, to ſay, that the obſcurity of certain paſſages in the 
relates to things leſs neceſſary to be known; - 2 Take 
—_— wheredf-' is 18 eaten; to falvation, 1 the ob 


in- 


r — 29Þ Mike 
tho the great delign of ch: is to 1 in che wor- 
thip of God; and they are now particular end tranſlated 

into bur on lan ge; yet ere ure — expreſſions in the ver- 

ſion ſo vbſcure, 'thar notwithſtanding men epeat them 
with all the appearance of- zeal and devotion, 2 

thoſe who pray- with rhe. 


my 


truth ſo commonly en The i E at of men, in rela- 
tiem to thoſe” paſſages is nevertheleſs and not wholly to 


be charg d on the obſcurity of them; e the books, 
wphich have been written to explain them, or perſons of better 


underſtanding, or thoſe, in particular, whoſe, more peculiar of- 


ice it is to preſerve» knowledge; they might have been capable of 


diſcovering” the: ſenſe of them after a more perfect and diſtinct 


manner. The reaſons of whit I here bbſerve concerning certain 


ages in the Pſalms; as they now appear; will hold in- 
ly with reſpect to any other like paſſages that occur either 


| in ho Ou — br the New; For the — writers, tho. ; 
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derſtood in themſelves, are expreſs d or alluded to, muſt of neceſ· 
pear more dark and. intricate; if not to a 
gible. There are in the 


which have a peculiar 


greateſt 2 in 3 . 
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n ne of to 
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ey wore in a Ja which is nov more general weer 
{£1 ongh e amy e att 
exigioally publ d in Hebrew , yet „ 


to certain 1 themſelves according to certain idioms, 

peculiar to the time of pw writing, which may now. render ma- 

ASCE En ED 
to the moſt learned and i 


t not to be admitted as affording the. grounds of 
* ee agaiuſt the perſpicuity of the ſcriptures, concerning 
ſuch points as are generally neceſſary to be known. As to theſe, 
we day the ſcriptures ate every where ſuſpciently clear, or if there 
ſhould be any r — 
it with other parts, the diſſiculties which a 1 
„be eaſy e And indeed the very end of m 
vine revelation, requires, that in thoſe — of it, whic Pr en 
ceo ll men principally ws know, i thoud be plain and nll 
| to men, [> 
e if we conſider wich it, the 
form and dignity of expreſſion, ſeveral writings of Old Ted. 
ment, A — of the New, exceed what- 
en authors. How 
F tho 
ids of Cacero, and the pointed aphoriſms of Seneca, 
. a which ſtrike us in the ſim- 
ple- narration of the enterview o/eph had with his brethren at the 
time of his diſcovering himſe to them, 06 id Won of hs: (args 
8 ſon. 
thediſcourſes of onrSeviour erccl in the three characten 
Fenn mole ahead and there were e agree 
preſſing himſelf, on all occaſions, with ſo 
' plicity. In proportion to the authority wherewith any perſon is 
1nveſted, a more natural, free, and caly language becomes him. 
Acts of Parliament do not uſually run upon tropes, or other the- 
torical ſchemes of {perok, whatever el 
. eng wap 
ons in the acity w-givers, tis below to 
— e r e eee 
thor 7 reader i precarious, than to enforce the commands of 
There was ſtill leſß teaſon why the Son of God, the greateſt. 
fall low vers, neee 
r — which he deliver d to the Jews with ſuch 
powpou: and arial eue x 2 


oe have no other way no 


1 ce bat by 


eee 


therefore tis par- 
ticularly 


plainneſs and fim= 


or arts of this kind 
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— — Wen be 

one having. authority, and not as the Srriles; that is, he 
his doctrine and;diſcourſes to the Jews, W the manner of thoſe 
who have à right to command, and not of ſuch ons or- 
tors; who have no higher pretenſions thau to perſuade, and w 
to that end, make uſe of a e el 
of-perhinſovay' as Wach 2 hay cal.” epi bre 


in fo far-then from being an objeion clit" eto hed Rove 
the doctrine of Chriſt, chat it is deliverd in 


made it ſo, 

„ ſimple, and common terms, that they might with much 
__ . have apainſt His diſcourſes, had he made 
uſe e 
think would have been mote agreeable 10 the divinity of them, and 
the dignity of his character. * Sh 


_ --Ir- muſt be granted indeed, his eve 2860 nes made ul 


of metaphorical expreſſiotis ; 'bur metaphors hen plain, apt; 
unforc' d, are ſo far from tonttibating to the abe of hopes bh. 
chat nothing tends more to illaſtrate what is ſpoken, or to gire ir 
a more lively and im oni the minds of men. 

Ar other times our Lord, according to # method n | 
a witich had moch obtain'd amon the eaſtern nations, deliver'd ; 
diſcourſes in s; or ſenſible images and tations 2 
they really did not at any time ha 

be ſupposd to have happen d. 


ſpeak of, and where 


uſeleſs and improper to the ſublime ſtate ſhe is in. Even 
think regularly, or have aceuſtom d themſelves to a 
ee reaſoning, find, that — — 


ns, who 


9 * . of proper middle) -Bue ors on we 06 8 
inſtruct people concerning things that are indifferently of uſe to- 


promoting the ſalvation of all men, there the teaſos of 
ig tem 


which 


0 * 


* arts 5 


and magnificent ſtyle in them, which they 


cappoſe — — 
. 


riet and me- 5 


in the ei erer ia ee m 
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which is by y addreſſing - our ſelves to their imagingrion 40d ſenſes, 
become ſtill more evident and ſtrong. 

Tura are, notwithſtanding, in t e holy aper Si 
and ſeveral paſſages throughout, written in a more noble and ſub- 
lime ſtrain. The prophetical writings in general abound with 
bold and magnificent figures, but ſuch as, with reſpect to the ages 
wherein the prophets liv'd, were very natural too; as being moſt 

retable to the genius, the warm con ions, and, I may add, 
by 3 2 mer wa A* is not indeed ne- 
ceſſary to any of the inſpir men in hol 
had all the — 5 they made uſe of ex Hell Adu to e 
all times, by the Holy Ghoſt. For it not being the deſign of di- 
vine revelation to teach men words, but things; the Holy Ghoſt 
might conſiſtently with his deſign, leave things he cd to their 
own manner. of expreſſion, provided there was 
pugnant to the doctrine they taught, or to the ; for which 
they were. commiſſion'd to teach it. For otherwa} ahelt words 
might have. been entirely deſtrudive of the things , bane were 
mov d and commiſhon'd to reveal. 

In other caſes it was fallicient to Auen all th hat dc 
revelation, that the Spirit of God ſhould leave thoſe, he inſpir d, 
to expreſs themſelves in a. language moſt natural, or proper. to 
them. And for this reaſon we oblerve ſo great * | 
throughout the holy ſcriptures ; it being uſual. for the ſacred pen- 
men, to deliver their . in words or phraſes moſt agreeable 
to their different, capaci 7109 01 or circumſtances of e. 1 

might confirm, 5 is — ſaid, by ſeveral inſtances, and 1 
| _—_ out of the book of Pſalms, + WT x holy David, after 
was —ç to the throne, yet has frequent alluſions, Cn. 
the office, from which he was calbd to it, when he follow'd the 
ewes great with your ry To as, on the other hand, ve may attribute 
it to the dignity of Wu os, that he ſpeaks of the king- 
wry of Chrift in terms, which none could have been em- 


loy'd more ſuitable to the mag e ry of it. The dif- 
ence between the noble and lofty ſtyle of Iſaiab, who was much 


converſant at court, and the low rural — wherein Amos writes, 

and which he had learn'd 7 n 
frequ e | 

II. Tus holy ſcriptures are alſo ſufficien ain, with aeg 
i wo the ee e e e pln, wth cr 
attaining the great ende of divine revelation in. general. For it 
is not neceſſary, that all things, which God may think fit to re- 
mb ſhould be of qual importanc * 1 
1 ere 


in it re- 
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but that we may be capable of knowing them, ſo far as they are 
reveal'd in part; and it was the will of God that they ſhould be 
known. And therefore it is unteaſonable to urge the difficulty. of 
our accounting, in every 3 for ſuch doctrines, againſt the 
perſpicuity of the goſpel. If the goſpel be really clear and per- 
yon as to ſuch things, which were intended to be reveal'd-in 
it, the obſcurity complain'd of as to ſuch things which were not 
intended to be revecal'd in it, muſt be an argument againſt the 
revelation it contains, conſider'd as ſuch, altogether foreign antl 
unreaſonable. | WT 


Ir there are ſome evangelical doctrines, which are, in their dyn 


nature, more plain and obvious to human apprehenſion, and which 
were originally underſtood according to the proper deſign and ac 


ceptation of them; but are now render'd more. perplex d and ob- 


ſcure, on occaſion of certain difficulties, that have been ſince diſ- 
cover'd in them by learned men, whether from any motive of vanity 
ot intereſt, of diſcontent or perſonal reſentment, or poſſibly from all 
of them; yet this objection. is of no force to invalidate what we 
ſay concerning the perſpicuity of the chriſtian revelation, as it 
ariſes purely from an accidental cauſe, and ought not to be charg d 
as having 
Ix is, however, incumbent on us to make uſe of all human and 
proper means, as well in order to diſcover more perfectly the do- 
ctrines contain'd in the holy ſcriptures, as towards Wr 
the terms, that are made uſe of to expreſs them. And if we ſeare 

the ſcriptures to this end, with a perfef? beart, and a willing 
mind; that is, if we be ſincerely deſirous to be inſtructed in the 


principles of reveal'd religion, and in conſequence thereof to do 


the will of God, we may piouſly hope, that we ſhall krow of zhe 
doctrine, ſo far as the knowledge of it is neceſſary or expedient to 
us, both what it is, and wherher it be of G. 


As to the rules of moral life, or the few poſitive commands * 


Gad in the goſpel, tho' wicked men have from time to time en- 
deavour d to pervert the ſenſe, or fruſtrate the defign of them; yet 
they are ſufficiently clear at once in the meaning and che reaſon of 
them to all pious and unprejudic'd perſons, And ſince God has 
not pony them to us as neceſſary, but moral agents, if through 

a voluntary ignorance, or any acquir'd indiſpoſition, they become 


leſs intelligible, or miſapply d by us, this effect is not to be charg d 


to the want of perſpicuity in them, but to the account of ſome 


Ooo reve- 
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there are ſome doctrines, as ſome there are, in their own nature, 
more difficult-ro be fully comprehended ; yet it does not follow, © 


any good foundation in the natural reaſon and propri- 


culpable negle&, or perverſeneſs in our ſelves; which the cleareſt 


{4 
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revelation God may be ſuppos d to have made concerning any do- *' 
 Arine, would not perhaps have ey ſo long as he was 
pleas d to leave us to the natural uſe and freedom of our faculties. 


For what indeed can be fo clear, that thoughtleſs and indolent 


perſons ſhall be oblig'd to ſee it, or which ingenious deſigninę 
men cannot wreſt to a falſe conſtruction, at leaſt diſguiſe in ſuch a 
| mapner, as to render it more difficult to others to come at the true 
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That the revelation contain d in the Old and New 
_ Teſtament, is perfect with reſpect to all the ends, 
for which it can be thought expedient, that any 
divine revelation ſhould have been made. 


TT poſſible to conceive, tha God may. make ſapernetural dif. 
covexies to men about ſuch things, which, conſider'd in them- 


elves, are of no immediate or neceſſary conſequence to religion, 


and only relate to the affairs of human or civil life, But as to a 


divine revelation, whoſe direct end is ro inſtru men in religious 
truths and duties, and to ſatisfy every one in that grand enquiry, 
what ſball I do to be ſavd? If ſuch a revelation be on all accounts 
really adapted to attain this end, then we muſt allow it to have all 
the perfection, which it is neceſlary that any divine revelation, 
conſider d in regard to religion, ſhould have. i: 
Now it were eaſy to ſhew by a particular induction, that the 

ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament have conjunctly this per- 

fection, and the latter of them in a more ſpecial manner, — 
rately. And it was not neceſſary, that God ſhould have reveal'd 
his whale and entire will to his creatures at once. As it was a 
pure act of grace in him to make any revelation at all, what ſhould 
kreſtrain him from making it at ſundry Times, and in divers man- 
ner, as himſelf thought fit. And had he at laſt render'd it leſs 
fe& or excellent, than we now have it, his creatures, notwith- 
anding, had been left without any pretence of replying againſt 
the juſtice or goodneſs of his procedure, whatever ſpecious obje- - 
tions might have been form'd againſt the wiſdom of it. And indeed, 
as it is the peculiar character of God, that his way is always per- 


feet, 


chtiſtian revelation, are leſs enemies to the 
rule of out faith or conduct, than even ſome who res them J 
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had * 


felt, it S agreeable to our notioms of this bit that | 
after he had determin'd to make a revelation of his will to man. 
kind, he would, in his due time, give it all the perfe 
they could conceive it ought to have. And this 
ſay, che revelation made in the 19 and New Teſtament — 
has. | But without enumerating the ſeveral excellencies of it, whe- 
ther conſider'd as a rule of faith ; of worſhip, or life; which ee 

be unneceſſary, hen we ſpeak to ckriſtians who are ſuppos d to 


be converſant in the holy pee it is ſufficient * e 6 


no rule 


_ obſerve * 5 unbelievers, that themſeldes muſt co 
in amy 
more proper for God to 


none, that could have fo eaſily reconcil'd the holineſs and dignity 
of the divine, with the frail ſtare and condition of nn 
nature. 

Bor bete moſt excellent raked, and the beſt projet 
meaſures do not always affect us as they ouphr, eſpecially where it 

is not evident, that we ſhall reap ſome conſiderable advantage by 

complying with them; God has been pleas'd to enforce, what- 


ever he has pteſcrib'd, in the revelation made by him, as our du- 


ty, whether rel 
| and moſt y 
is wiſdom, the. — which he has directed, of attaining themy 
are the proper qualifications to render us moſt capable of enj 

ing them. Whatever objections unbelievers may raiſe, for whit 
nevertheleſs, they can have no real grotinds, againſt the 2 
revelation, as —— ſome things, vhich they apprehend to 
be ſuperfluous or rerlundant; yet none of them can ſo much as 
pretend, that there is any thing wanting or defetive in it. We 


may challenge the moſt virulent adverſaries of chriſtianity, to in. 


to faith or practice, by the propoſal of the 


ſtance in any one doctrine, that is not reyeal'd to us, that would! = 


more effectually contribute, than thoſe which ate reveal'd 


already, 
cither to diſcover the nature, or enforce the duties of that hol | 


neſs, which the goſpel requires, in order at once to entitle us Wi 
eternal life, and to prepare us the better for it. 
So that the deiſts themſelves, tho they deny the truth of the 


perfection of it, as 4 


ſelves chriſtians. 


Amore theſe, 1 ball, In" the felt Plice; exhibit my cher * 8 
againſt certain enthaſi aſts, who come under the general, but, as It 
is now commonly 2285 moſt e and indefinite name of. . 


pr oteſtants. 


the foremention'd reſpe&s could have been contrivd 
preſcribe, or for mau to be regulated by; 


oridus rewards, And, as à farther inſtance of 
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I would ask then, whether the truths, whereby they pretend 
their minds are inwardly enlighten'd, can be render'd intelli- 
gible to others, or not? If they may be cxpreſs'd in words, fo as 
to convey clear and diſtin ideas of them to other men, why 
could not the ſacred penmen, whom the Holy Ghoſt 1 
inſpir'd; have found out words equally at leaſt proper and ſignifi- 
cant to expreſs the doctrines reveal d to them. And if they could 
have done it, which muſt be granted, there is all the reaſon in the 
world to believe they have done it: For otherways, hy did they 
commit ſuch doctrines to any writing at all? 
Bor if what they call the light within be no more than a con- 
fus d diſcovery of ſuch things to their minds, whereof they cannot, 
after any intelligible manner, expreſs their conceptions ; this is an 
argument, that ſuch things are really unintelligible in their own 
nature, at leaſt cannot be, what theſe carhuſiali will not admit, 
of any uſe but to themſelves alone. 
Orhens therefore pretend, that tho the — — contain a 
great many excellent truths, which are fully expreſsd in them; yet 
they are principally calculated for novices, or young A in 
religion, in order to teach them the firſt eſſays and rudiments of 


23 6 


it; but are very defective, when we ſpeak of thoſe, who have at- 


tain'd- to higher diſpenſations of grace, or have made greater 
progres in the divine life towards a more intimate union with | 


Tuesx are the ſentiments wherewith thoſe of the myſtical way 

abound, tho? they often affect to expreſs them in terms, that are 
very ſingular and extravagant. But beſides that they direaly 
charge the ſcriptures with the want of that perfection we con- 
tend for, their notions open a way to all manner of error and 


illuſion. For as they have no certain or ſtated rule of judg- 


ing, they are in much greater danger of miſtaking the viſions of 
a heated and diſorder'd imagination, for the dictates of the Holy 
Spirit. And if we may judge from what has too frequently hap- 
pen'd, they who, in oppoſition to the holy ſcriptures, ſet up any 


n 


| IE e 14 7. ing the myſticks, and their manner 
of expretling tl out of that excellent book, The cauſes of the preſent corruption 
F chriſtians, and in the words of the engliſh tranſlator. According to them, the way 
* to jon and ſolid virtue, is for a man to be in a ſtate of ination, to go out of 
_ © himſelf, to annihilate himſelf; to have neither thoughts, nor defires, nor will; but 
to be, as it were, dead in the fight of God. For thus they expreſs themſelves, in fi- 
WY ned he erm Under pretence of aſcribing all to God, they aſſert 
«that man is a mere nothing, and an abyſs of miſery; that in order to be happy, 
reer 
2 till God is d to work his will in us; and that when the ſoul is thus in a 
of inaftion, and entirely abandons itſelf to God, then it is that God ſpeaks to 
ud operates in it. Part 1. cauſe 2. art. 8. | 2 


It? 
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other vherein they 2 more 3 to diſcover, what is is 
the Lob, and acceptable, an perfect will * God, have greater 
reaſon to fear, that this, by the e of God, may really 
115 their own caſe. 

Tu * * are ſo ſenſible of the d 


Y 
tiquity, they find d, or rather neceſſitated 
to give up che point. Eve more dig, o ber nc 


nothin Ar 26. HY being 
fy nockig u nting us, who this in fallible ble judge, or whers 
we may apply to him. "Whereas 


| pint 9 pom 
5 ber fach a judge, or God had 


| have been ſo diſtinguiſh'd, that every one might have known hi 
with the place from which he was to deliver his oracles. Where 


on ; the wiſdom and goodneſs of God require, that the notifi 
bes of eh an aachen ſhould be, what they who ee 
not pretend it to be very particular and erpreſi. 
er te, whether r of oral eradiian, to 
Kipply the def of the holy ſcriptures 

Qrines, be mote juſt or reaſonable? We deny that it is ſo u 
the following accounts, which I ſhall prinipelly RG, and N 


Proceed to conſider the arguments for it. 
. Tuns way of conveying _ dodrine th 8 3 
and the many revolutions of human affairs which happen in 


ages, ; 


how e is it fora r 
moſt po 3 3 of 


und intereſts, for centuries of years, to be ſo fallify 


is very uncertain, If we are at ſo great a loſs to know the 


which is to be communicated from al 
ſons of different 1 55 deſi; igns, 
dilgais d, 


a a what it really 


was in the otiginal 
2. Tum way of. 
ſomething Rill more ly liable to exception in it. For as 
the religion was early to be ſpread among different and 
very diſtant nations, Which neither underſtood the language of one 
another, nor had any ſettled communication, if any chriſtian do- 


"PP 


ring had principally depended on the eridence of oral tradition, 
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and inconveniences | 


thought fit to appoint 
tim, there is the higheſt reaſon in the world to believe, he would 


we are to ſubmit, without appeal, to any authority in affairs of 
the faſt conterament to us, and to the honour and truth of reli- 


. 


in point of certain do- 


certain truth of things, which ave lab ewe! denn Gpenl;every.the, : 


the e of | chriſtianiry had p 


„ 


Len It 


ſhould + it not dre been — vas very wen in d oa ches e 
other, dangerouſly corrupted; yet the of it could not po 
ſibly have been made out in ſo clear an . 
was requiſite to eſtabliſh an article of faith, and to perſuade e men 
to embrace i ir, without any doubt or ſcruple, as ſucc t. 
| ; Ovn Saviour and his apoſtles, in the controverſies they had 
with the Jews, did not'a to their oral or written traditions, 
but to the authority of the books receiv'd into their canon, 10 the 
law and to the einen, - which themſelves were enhorted to con- 
ſult, and to be concluded by. Our Lord p arly directs then 
to fearch the ſeriptures : Ne condemns them ſot tranſgreſſing he 
commandments of God by their traditions *.. And charges them with 
worſhipping God in ug” becauſe they taught for ee the 
commandments of men . n AMigig ot 
4. Tur woſt learned of the: Papiſts themſclrexrare, bed to. AC- 
knowledge, that the + ſeriptures contain all the, doctrines ſimp 
neceſſary to be vert And as to SY FN beg Seal 
thevends of and do not any doctrines of ſcri 
but rather Lent illuſtrate or $a. them, there can Cos 
convenience in allowing the ſame authority, or paying an equal 
deference to the tradition of them well atte Rods, wy do to * 
human diſcourſe or Hiſtorieal writing. 
I have endeavour d here to {p he ſebſe ofa our eln 
her ſixth article,” concerning. the fufciency of boly 25 2 1 
vation; and which ſhe” es in theſe wotds: ſcripture 
contdineth all things e fo ſalvation ; ; ſo-that = 1 not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be. . dy 
man, that it Poult . t. as MA laub, or { 1 
requiſite or neceſſary to ſalb ation. | 
© Por Ms {oe are, after all, Fiery eQions, . in 
favour of tradition, as if it were neceſſary to: 10 ply certain defects 
in the holy ſeriptures, I thall deſcend! to con two or three of 
them, but with all the conciſeneſs' de z 
ä objected from the authority 0] Sr. John, that. our  Savi- 
our did many things,” Which of 2bey were all written, the. whole 
world could not contain ibm. But it is evident from the very 
words of the apoſtle in this paſſage; that they relate to Net 
facts, which were dane N and 8 
whi S are the ſubhes e 
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minded men to receive them, 


2. Tür object to us, that the 


for keeping the ordinances, which he had deliver'd to f them *: And 
that he expreſſſy charges the Theſſalonians, to fond faſt. 1 bold 


the traduions,, which they bad been taught, whether by word, or by 
bis epiſile f. But it does not follow, that either theſe ordinances ot 
traditions, were concerning ſuch docttines, which: properly fall 
under our preſent conſideration, as generally neceſſary to be known 
or belier'd by all chriſtians ; but might only contain certain rules 
of order proper at that time to-the ſtare of theſe two particular 
churches. Neither can it be made appear, that if they related to 
any fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity, that they were not af- 
terwards inſerted in the canon of ſcripture, | 


Wi ate told, that many learned men hae 
„ 


bet of opinion, 


this really be true, which other very learned men have diſputed, 
it could not from hence be inferrd, that the books which have 


taught and eſtabliſ di in the reſent canon. 
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St. Ae interpretation, the incapaciey of carnal « or c worldly 


the holy ſcriptures have been bolt. Should 


periſt'd contzin d any doctriges different ww tha, which. are 
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creation, that God made 
From whence they would 


| the univerſe, as comprehending things 
according to the ſenſe wherein it is ſometimes underſtood, be an 
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"A. 


Keveral learned men, that 
the natural force of the 
is render'd to create, or 
all things out of nothing. 
argue, at the creation of 
viſible and inviſible, cannot, 
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article of faith to thoſe, who beljeve the divine authority of the ſcri> || 
pture. But this way of arguing is inconcluſive, even upon ſuppoſiti 
that creation does not, in the natural e of 55 . 
import, what other learned men have thought it does Fo the i 7 hy 
vritings, the production of things into a ſtate, of exiſtence, MY 
did not exiſt before. For if it appeat from the principles' of na- 
tural reaſon, that God vlope is po wha and N yl . it 
will 1 — 


| 1. ing it to have 
: — — real intention to adore this RAP then the authority 
of the ſcriptures muſt be allow d ſufficiently clear and full to our 
preſent purpoſe, tho the ſame word in a lower or leſs ſtrict ſenſe, 
may ſometimes be apply'd to ſignify the formation f of things 
out of  pre-exiſtent matter. It is a,method of reaſoning, which 
hs not be admitted in any other caſe, that becauſe a word ſomes 
an improper ſignification, therefore we cannot certains, 
5 bore or 2 n it is to 4 1 gig, of | 
ictl pecially when the natural reaſon and evidence of the 
ching hes, as bs muſt be ſo underſtood. 
not, however, repeat, here the Gra arguments bbs 
produc'd to thew, that all other beings owe their origin to the will 
yer of God; I ſhall only take this 5h kay ty of conſider- 
er be ene that has been ſo oſten . 
pry article, d upon a maxim, in certain reſpects, in- 
conteſtable, that out of nothing, nothing can be effected. For, 
1. IF it be hereby intended, that whatever is brought into be- 
ing, which did not exiſt before, muſt have ſome cauſe of its exiſts, 
| ence, nothing, can be more true or demonſtrable, For what is 
— cannot nM and what is in no ſenſe. capable of action, can 
have no effect. 
. T unh of this maxim is no 15 2 if we underſtand 
bs it, that whatever i is Le muſt have had a cauſe of ſuffici- 


* yu gk rfe e it. e loppoi any thing 
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2 — e . the mer for an inporct of : 
word, if ot cripture compar d, 
and the evidence o rr that there could be no pre-exi 8 5 55 
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242 OF Curarion. Box III. 
effected by an unequal or incompetent cauſe, is really, ſo far as it 
exceeded the power of ſuch a cauſe, to ſuppoſe it effected without 
any cauſe, The idea of power, and that of a cauſe, are naturally 
and inſeparably united in the mind; and it is equally impoſſible, 
that a power, which is not in a being that already exiſts, ſhould 
be communicated, as that which does not already exiſt, ſhould be 
capable of acting, on Firing exiſtence to itſe}f; 4 1 06 
z. Bur if meg would infer from this maxim, that tis impoſſi- 
ble for almighty power to give being to things which had none 
before, it is ſo far from implying a contradiction in the nature of 
the thing, that nothing can be more repugnant, or indeed con- 
tradictory to the oppoſition of fel a pr. hens 
ALMIGHTY power implies, that he whois inveſted with it, is capable 
of doing every thing that is poſſible to be done, and every thing is 
poſſible to be done, the effecting whereof implies no contradiction. 
But how does it contradict any principle of natural reaſon, that ſome- 
thing ſhould be produc'd out of nothing, or which had no exiſtence, 
before it was produc'd. To ſay a thing may, and yet may not be at the 
ſame time, is indeed a contradiction to the moſt clear and diſtinct no- 
tions, which the mind can form; and it would be impoſſible, were 
this admitted, to prove any thing either true or falſe. But to ſay, 
that omnipotence may cauſe that to be, which before was not, bears 
no repugnancy in general to the natural order of our ideas, tho we 
are not able to comprehend the particular manner, neither is it 
neceſſary that we ſhould, how the divine power operates fo extra- 
ordinary an effect, and which is peculiar to it. Yet I intimated 
farther, that the contradiction does not lie on our part, who af- 
ſert that God may produce ſomething out of nothing, but on 
' theirs, who acknowledge him ommipotent, and nevertheleſs deny 
that he can produce ſomething out of nothing. For to ſay, the 
power of God is infinite, and yet that he cannot exert it, without 
a previous and paſſive principle to work upon, is to confound the 
ideas of finite and infinite, and really to diveſt him of that power; 
which we would appear, at the ſame time, to attribute to him. 
For if any ſubſtance, actually in being, is of neceſſity pre-requird 
to his operation, then his power is not infinite, but limited, and 


depends, as to the exerciſe of it, upon that ſubſtance. 


Bor tho we cannot perfectly conceive how any thing can be 
produc'd out of nothing, tho by a power confeſſedly infinite ; yet 

even what finite power itſelf is able to effect, may ſerve to give 

us ſome faint notion concerning the poſſibility of the thing. For 

we not only experience in our ſelves a capacity of producing a ſen- 

| ſible motion in bodies, where there was none 3 but of pro- 
ducing in our minds new modifications of them, and even cer- 
a ; | tain 
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tain ideas of chings; which never had, nor ever will have any real 


exiſtence... And tho we grant, that theſe ideas, ſeparately conſis 
der'd, have ſome foundation, in the nature of things, really ex- 
iſting, as the idea of gold, for inſtance, and that of a mountain; 
yet the uniting them, in reſpe& to the ſame ſubject, is perfectly 
an act of our own mind; and as the mind, which perceives this 
union, cannot ſee what in no ſenſe is not, it may in ſome ſenſe 
not improperly be term d a creature of the min 


Irx may be queſtion'd indeed, whether all our ideas of corporeal | 


beings are not form'd in our minds, not from any power they have 
in themſelves to excite in us ſuch ideas from our fight of them, or 


any other ſenſible way of conveyance; but only occaſionally,” im 


conſequence of the laws of union between our ſouls and bodies, 
whereby God has determin'd, that ſuch notices ſhall be produc'd 
in the mind, according to certain impreſſions made on our bodily 
organs. For there cannot, in the natural reaſon of the thing, be 
any account given of the likeneſs or reſemblance, which the 
modes of a ſpiritual ſubſtance bear to thoſe of a corporeal ſub- 


to the mind, ſo as to excite ideas in it of a nature correſponding 
to them; but either upon the hypotheſis of our ſeeing} all things 
in God, or elſe from a power in our ſelves, on occaſion of exter- 
nal objects, to modify the ſoul after ſuch a manner, as may ſerve 
to convey to it proper and diſtin& reſemblances of them. The 
former of theſe notions has not generally obtain'd: And yet the 
more ſtrictly it is examin'd, it will perhaps be found a more intel- 
ligible way of accounting how the mind” comes to the notice of 
corporeal objects, than any other method, which thoſe who _ 
it will ever be able to aſſign ; except that which I have mention'd, 
which yet is not without its difficulties; namely, that God has 


caſion of certain ſenſible objects, which yet are not the matter 
out of which they are properly or directly ſorm'd. eee 


ideas, bears any juſt proportion to the power of God in creating 
ances, material or immaterial, which had no being before; 1 
only deſign, by this inſtance, to ſhew, that the bringing ſome- 


£ 


' mination to them, when already in motion, and even to modify 
anew the operations of their own minds, what reaſon is there to 
believe, that infinite power cannot produce the very ſubſtances 


_ beings of the latter kind, were I not convinc'd by experience of 


I do not ſay, this power in the mind of producing its own 
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ſtance : Or how certain material images ſhould be communicated = 


hay ae? a power in the mind of forming ideas in itſelf, by oc- 


thing out of nothing does not in general imply a contradiction; 
and if finite beings be able to move bodies, or give a new deter- 


themſelves, which thus think, and move? To confine my ſelf to 
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Of Curzarion. Boox III. 
my ability to move certain bodies; it would, for any thing I can 
ſee to the contrary, have been as impoſſible for: me to have knuwẽwu, 
by conſulting the natural light of my mind, that I could move 
the pen wherewith I write, as that I could have originally. pro- 
duc'd it out of nothing. It may not, by. parity of reaſon, ariſe 
from the natural impoſhbility of the thing, that men fo difficultly 
believe the univerſe to have been produc'd: by the power of God 
out of nothing, as from our * no experimental knowledge 
that it was ſo produc d, and after what manner; or from our not 
obſerving that, in the natural order of cauſes, any ſuch effect is 
produc'd at preſent. It was more eſpecially upon this laſt ground, 
that the ancient philoſophers in general believ'd the eternity of 
matter; tho nothing can be more unphiloſophical, than to argue 
from the eſtabliſh'd courſe. of things, concerning a power, which 
ve ſay, and are able to prove, was neceſſarily previous to it; and 
even to the exiſtence of thoſe things themſelves. What therefore 
is aſſerted by Ocellus Lucanus, from whom Ariſtotle is ſupposd to 
have borrow'd the * maxim I am conſidering f, © that it is impoſ. 
e ſible a thing ſhould be producd by that which is not, or when 
te once in being, be afterwards anmhilated. This way of arguing, 
1 ſay, doey not in the leaſt affect us, who believe the creation in 
a ſtri& ſenſe; becauſe, ſo far as we are concern'd in it, it pro- 
ceeds upon a ſuppoſition, without proof, that the only rule we 
have of j udging concerning the origin of things, is from the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment and viſible om of them; which ſuppoſition 
we not only deny, but are able to demonſtrate the fal of. 
The courſe of natural cauſes and effects, and the manner of pro- 
ducing works of art in this life, which always ſuppoſe previous 
matter for men to work upon, were what few of the ancients had 
force of mind, when they reafon'd upon the works of God, to 
free their imaginations from. Tho! there is a paſſage in Ariſtotle 
himſelf, which ſeems to imply, that ſome of them did believe the 
creation of things in the ſenſe I am contending for, as having not 
originally exiſted of themſelves, but owing Fer origin to ſome 
efficient cauſe. e n e e | £7 6: db 
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Iutarch, tho he own'd. the formation of things by the power of God, yet as to 
their origin bus adopred the fame notion. b. e dud 17 de tba . 9 ele, 
& Gan it e oifermy, U yrrouiryy. For which he aftigns this reaſon; 4  & 13 py HG 
eg Cc. There can be no produſtiom of any thing out of nothing, but only out of ſomething 
pre-exiſting, not duly or regularly diſpos'd, as in the forming of a houſe, garment, or flatue. 
1 "Biel yalg Tie Us p i A d F wegſparon, dhe wile indy." lib. 3. c. 1. dt 
clo, I know theſe words are interpreted as o 
_ which is not — 2 the matter 5 5 eek y.as to the form 
yet in their natural conſtruction, more ca the ſenſe, according to 
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bur ſpeaking in reference to the diſquiſitions of men concerning 
the divine natute and works, is very applicable to the ſentiments 


and diſcourſes of the ancient philoſophers in gerieral, upon theſe 

ſays he, 'is more difficult, when God is the fab. 
than to diſengage ibe mind from thoſe obſerva- | 

contemually drawn from the viſible appearance 


heads. Morbing, 
jets of our enquiries, 
of uhengs. © 


0 


ty of conceiving, how matter, or any other ſubſtance, couſd be 


- brought into a ſtare of exiſtence, which had none before. We 
anſwer, that this difficulty only reſpecting the manner” of the di- 


vine operation in creating the world, and not implying any na- 
tural impoſſibility in the reaſon of the thing, is of no more force 
to overthrow what has been ſaid concerning creation in a ſtrict 
and proper ſenſe, than the former difficulty from the preſent eſta» 


bliſh'd order of natural cauſes. Beſides, in all queſtions, where we 


well on what fide the proofs are moſt ſtrong and evident, and from 


which of them, upon our admitting it, the greateſt abſurdities will. 


follow. Now it is more difficult to conceive, how matter, which 


is a principle purely paſſive, could eternally exiſt of itſelf, than 
| how it could be created in time by the action of an omnipotent 
being. We may argue farther, that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent, muſt 


for that reaſon, and in the natural courſe of our meditations up. 


what even thoſe, who deny creation in a ſtrict ſenſe, will not ad- 


mit, that matter was ſo far from being originally produc'd by God, 
that it was not ſo much as form'd by him, according to the pre- 
ſent order and ſyſtem of things. Neither is it, nor can peſhbly = 


be, upon this ſuppoſition, in any reſpect under his influence or di- 
rection. The objections, I ſay, in this, as in all other caſes of 


the production of the world out of nothing, vill, I do not que- 
ſtion, appear much ſtronger, and attended with fewer difficulties 
and jnconveniences, than any which can be brought againſt this 


e or for the ſelf-exiſtence and eternity of matter, It muſt. 


confels'd, there are a great many difficulties, which lie againſt 


the ſuppoſition, that matter is infinitely diviſible, and whereof it. 
is extremely difficult to give à clear and particular ſolution. But 
it is ſufficient that we are able in general ro demonſtrate the infi-" 
2 . Enn UNGANS COLE 2 
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what Cicero introduces Bak © 


As to that part of the obſection, which relates to our incapaci- 


it, be independent. From whence we ſhall be fore d to conclude, 


difficulty, ought to be laid together; and then the arguments for 


. 


ing the truth already confirm'd and acknowledge. 


precarious or inconcluſive arguments in proof of it, after my having 
cited a text or two from the holy ſcriptures commonly .alledg'd to 


things, which do appear f. The former of theſe paſſages, as ap- 


where it is ſaid, that bings which are ſeen, were not made of 
things, which do appear, is not neceſſarily to be interpreted, from 


| order, and wherein there was no appearance of that beautiful 


ptures, that we are to underſtand creation, as expreſs'd in them, 
according to the ſtrict ſenſe; this, we acknowledge, would moſt 


A divine authority admits of no 


nite diviſibility of it; having once done this, all the difficulties on 


in calling men to life again from the ſtate of the dead; which ra- 
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the other fide are to be conſider'd, purely as ſuch, without affect 


Bor are we then only to ſeek for the proofs of creation, in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, from the principles of natural reaſon 2? ' I anſwer, that 
ſome learned men have thought that it might be prov'd directly 
from the authority of ſcripture, that God produc'd all things out 
of nothing. But as it is of no real ſervice to any truth to bring 


prove the point in queſtion, 1 ſhall obſerve, why, in my humble 
opinion, it cannot be ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd upon them. | 
Tut two principal texts to this purpoſe, are cited from the 
writings of St. Pau/: He tells us in the former, that God callerh 
the things, which be not, as though they were *, And in his epi- 
ſtle to the Hebrews, theſe words are interpreted to the ſame effect; 
Through fauh we underſtand, that the. worlds were' fram'd by the 
word of God; - ſo that things, which are ſeen, were not made of 


pears from the context, particularly relates to the power of God, 


ther ſuppoſes the pre-exiſtence of matter to be animated and in- 
form'd afterwards, than the creation of it out of nothing. The 
molt we can infer from the words; is, that God can by a ſuperna- 
tural energy, produce thoſe effects, which, in the ordinary courſe 
of nature, as things now exiſt, could not poſhbly be produc'd. 
The other text in the beginning of it, and as the words are moſt 
naturally to be explain'd, only imports the formation of things, 
or the diſpoſing them after a certain order or ſyſtem, into the com- 
poſition whereof they did not enter before. The clauſe of the text, 


the mere force of the words, concerning things which had ante- 
cedently no exiſtence, but may only be underſtood of the confus'd 
ſtate of things, in which they originally lay without any form or 


ſcheme, according to which they were afterwards diſpos'd and eſta- 
bliſh'd. If it could be directly made evident from the holy ſcri- 


effectually ſilence all objections 17 the poſſibility of the thing. 
diſpute. But then the pretence of 
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authority to ſupport any doctrine, when ſuch authority is not ſuffi- 
ciently clear. an: pt 6 4 only tends to. prejudice men againſt the 
reaſons and evidence of that doctrine in other reſpects. And there- 
fore 1 chuſe rather to argue, n from the [cri 
ptures ſpeak concerning the creation of things, is, that they 
ought to be explain'd, not as ſtrictly importing creation, from the 


4 


all we can infer from what the ſcri- 


: 


4 


natural force of the word; but becauſe the natural reaſon of the 
| thing obliges us to put the ſtricteſt ſenſe upon it; which yet in it- 
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Y the world, 1 here underſtand. created beings in general, 
) whether material, or. immaterial. And tho, according to 
the hiſtory of Moes, it could be evidently inferr'd, that matter was 
created only about fix thouſand years fince ; yet it may be que- 
ſtion'd, whether immaterial ſubſtances were not created 4.4 
And the time of their creation being indefinite; it might, for any 
thing we know, have preceded that of matter many millions of 
ages, According to the opinion of Gregory Nazianzen ” and af- 
terwards of St. Jerom, f wherein, as the great ſchoolman tells us, 
he ſpeaks agrecably to the ſentiments of all the Greek fathers, 
Bur this being a queſtion upon which the ſcriptures are ſilent, 
men are more at liberty to determine on which fide of it theß 
pleaſe, according to that light and evidence which ariſes to them 
in their own way of reaſoning, or the deference which they bear 
to any human authority. Tho' indeed, by conſulting our own 
reaſon, except we could poſſibly ſuppoſe the creation of immaterial 
beings to haye been from all eternity, we can form no argument 
from the goodneſs of God, which is the only foundation of our 
arguing in this caſe, that they were created any time before the 
creation of matter. Becauſe, how far ſoever we may run back 
the time, when we ſuppoſe them to have been created, it will bear 
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they did exiſt ſome time before the creation of the material world. 


have been, in their _— ſtare, ſhould immediately have form'd 
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no more proportion to eternity, than if they had'only been tren- 
ted ſix cholind a 


years ago. And therefore whatever force may 
lie in what is now objected againſt the goodneſs of God, that he did 
not create intelligent beings ſooner, it would have been equally ſtron 

from what former period of time ſoever their creation might be cal- 


culated. And the ſame conſideration may indifferently ſerve in anſwer 


to thoſe who object to us, upon our own principles, the novelty and 


| ſhort duration of the viſible world. 


Tus acts of divine 2 being perfectly free in both re- 
ſpects, it depended on the ſole pleaſure of God, vhether he would 

proceed to operate externally in either reſpect; there could be no- 
thing, according to any ideas we have of his moral perfections, to 


fix the creation of any thing ſooner or later than his own arbitra- 


ry will determin d. We muſt therefore ſeek for ſome other rea- 
ſons, than thoſe taken from our conſulting the attributes of God, 


to ſhew, why the creation of intelligent beings preceded that of 


material beings; if, after all, it really did precede it. * N 
Now it ſeems credible, at leaſt, from the fall of the angels, 
and their ſeducing man, ſo ſoon after he was created, to ſin, that 


It not ſeem reaſonable, for here we cannot pretend to de- 
monſtrate, that thoſe glorious beings, as they are confeſs'd to 


or executed a deſign of rebelling againſt their maker: Eſpecially 
when we conſider, in all other reſpe&s, the nature of ſuch a re- 
bellious attempt, the numbers that were to be engag'd in it, and 
the previous arts neceſſary to be praQtis'd by the heads of it, to 
enced Ren e,, Eg MOR: 
Oruxs have differ'd, as to the time of creating the matter, 
whereof this viſible frame and ſyſtem of things is compos d; eſpe- 
cially as to the matter of the empyreal heaven, which St. Baſil 
ſomewhere deſcribes by that light which is beyond the world; in 
oppoſition to the Manichees, more perhaps than from any natural 


evidence that he was able to diſcover of the thing. St. Auguſtin 
embrac'd the ſame opinion. . Thoſe hereticks jected againſt 


the hiſtory of the creation, as aſcrib'd to the moſt be- 
ing, that ſuch a being would not have begun his work in the 


dark, and from thence have concluded, that the God of the Old 


TON was not the true and good principle, but the 
Bur there was no neceſſity for thoſe pious fathers, of having re- 


courſe to the ſuppoſition of a luminous heaven, prior to the other 


works of God, towards anſwering ſo very weak and trifling an ob- 


jection. For what was more irrational, or rather indec _ 
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thy of God, than to ſuppoſe, that he could have ccaſion for an 
external light, either to ſhew him aftet what manner he was to 

operate, or che ſubject matter of his operation. He, is his own | 
light; and the words whereby the Pſalmiſt celebrates his perfe ion 
in this reſpect, are true in the molt ſtrict and: philoſophical ſenſe, 

 T he darkneſs hideth not from bim; but the night hi 10 4s the days 

the. darkneſs and the light are both alike to, him *. | 1 
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'cammenc'd, at the ſame time; ſtill another queſtion ariſes, 


WF, 


which I am in the next place to ſpeak, ro, whethes the diſpdſition 
of things, according to that order, wherein we now behold them, 
was, really made at once, or ſucceſſively in the ſpace, of fix days 2 
St. Auguſtin is of opinion, that we are not to underſtand, by 
the days and nights mention'd in the firſt chapter of Geneſis Y 
the order wherein, things were 0 but wherein 5 ra- 


dually communicated to the | 


HowLD we grant, that the creation of all material ſobſtances 


ommi to the knowledge of the angels. Others 
have thought, that the formation of things was not ſucceſſive, ac- 3 
cording to the Maſaict account, but inſtantaneous, as being moſt 3 
| . to our ideas of the divine wiſdom; for we 1 never, 
ſay they, to ſuppoſe that God employs more time in his action, 
than is neceſſary to produce the thing deſign'd by it. 
As to the opinion of this father, it ſeems to put a force upon 
the words of Moſes, which they will not eaſily bear. For tho? 
light is ordinarily us d in a metaphorical ſenſe to ſignify knowledge, 
and the day, by a like form of ſpeech, may ſignify light; yet it 
is too harſh and unuſual a way of expreſſion to repreſent the know- 
ledge of things ſucceſſively communicated to intelligent beings, by 
a — of days and nights. Neither is the conſtruction of 
the ſeveral parts of the world at once, reconcileable to the plain rs.” 
and literal ſenſe of Maſes throughout the whole firſt chapter of . a . 
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+ Which laid the grounds of that known diſtinction in the ſchools, cognitio veſpertina 
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ma Miloſophical foul 


fir of it, for the ſake of acting in a manner, which otherways, 
1 abſtradtedly conſider'd, might pegs have Rugs moſt worthy 


ſame facili 


- vil The foipnre might wal of of p 


manner of expreſſion is and ever 


0 | Boer III 


Fer che it 5 pretended, that we are not to conſider 

a deſig L pigs che Jews philoſophy, bur reti- 
to in Wa d d ee which were moſt 
tw lier the Gere t; yet ro grant that any I 

ves a falſe ew wget * not ſtrict 

e * ac- 
ance, "a bar off, e «thy ſk Ton- 
rds too great advantage to the enemies of reveard 


of — 


M s, = ha 
gion, an 


cording to ap 
cen Hive 


religion. But as to things reported in the ſcriptures to have ha 
— vithout any regard to popular opinion, and in as pla 10 


and ſtrong terms, as had been moſt proper, ſuppoſing they really 
did happen here 5 it concerns us, in order to preſerve 
the credit and authority of the ſcriptures, to aſſert, that the re- 


you of ole things 58, frily and philoſophically ſpeaking, 


ol to what is objedted againſt the wiſdom of God, ſu poſing 
the truth of that account, which My/es gives concerning t x Lge 

dual progreſs of his work in the formation of things ; * 0 has | 
frerd, by ſaying, chat God indeed does always employ the moſt 
ſimple and ready means towards effecting his d — vhere there 
are not reaſons to thoſe which ate urg d for the ſimplicity 


ot immediate production of his work, why it A mg not be coffe 
ed immediately. For all wiſe agents will 


the end, for which they act, and be careful not to — ing: 


of them. 

Now tho! we are not able to M the pardcular anon, 
why God 4 ly formed the world, I only here of the ma- 
via works the ſpace of fix days, when be might with che 
have nnd, that he created it in an inſtant; yet ve 
are able to offer ſome reaſons for the divine conduct in this Ro 


nen to fy the wiſdom EA it. _— 


« ther «firming nor ng the 
« ee eſe nd meaning whi —.— pro 
« ſayi _ OW metaphori exprſions, by mn of i tion or — a ta- 
4 ken from receiv'd hotions; but they — in the philoſophical ſenſe 
<« by kim ho uſeth them, —— — DONT les and Emili- 
2 be . Jenkins of e and certainty of. the chri- 
| 1458 YO 
This excellent author obſerves afterwards, that he inſtances wherein the 
prures ſpeak of the riſing and of the ſun, and of the carth's being at reſt; hic 


4 4 — re EOS 
countries and languages, notwi . — diſcoverics, he knows nothing 
in the = oaks which is F with te Pre vos of Pio * 
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Of Cazar 10 N. wi : 
Ir being the great end of God in all his actions to inſtru 
igent beings in the knowledge of him, and the motives of 


a ſucceſſive 
had } his work all at once. As to intelligent beings of 
ſuperior order, tho for that reaſon their knowledge is more 
and their ap of things more eaſy and 
; yet as their capacities are limited, and it is evident from 
having a defire to look im ſome things , that the works of 
God arc made known to them in a certain order, it is reaſonable 
to believe, that they might have had a more clear, diſtinct, and 
perfect idea of the divine wiſdom, when che progreſs of it in the 
diſpoſitiom of things was laid gradually before them, than if the 
ſeveral. parts of this regular and beautiful ſtructure had been put 
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* 
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created. As he who ſecs the ſeveral threads, and the order accor- 
ding to which they are diſpos d and movd in a loom, will have a 
better idea of the art employ d in working any curious piece, than 
he ho only takes a general vie of it when finiſh'd. And the 
more diſtinct ds the angels had towards comprehending the 


| honour,” and obey him, muſt ſtill have appear'd to them more 
I rx chere be any force in this reaſon with 1 to the angels, 
who excel in knowledge, it muſt neceſſarily hold ſtronger for the 
ſucceſſive formation of things, when we conſider man, as another 
order. of beings, for whoſe: fake the viſible world was delignedly, 
principally form'd. : But indeed there are ſome conhiderati- 


if not pri 
ons-peculiar to the ſtate of man, and which particularly affect the 
Jens, which may induce us to conclude, that God had very wiſe 
- Man have bern in all too prone to idolatry; and obſer- 
ving that the bencfits, which ſo much contribute to the com- 
fort and happineſs of human life, are ſenſibly owing to the influ- 
eacc of the heavenly bodies, they too naturally made them the 
object of their religiou _— As a caution, founded upon 
more expreſs and diſtin grounds, againſt this kind of idolatry, it 
was wiſely contriv'd, and for that reaſon recorded, that the fun 
and moon, with all the hoſt of heaven, were made in fuch a ſta- 
ted order, and at ſuch a ar time. This ſerv'd as an ex- 
preſs and ſtanding memorial to remind them, that the heavenly 
receiv'd by their influence, were no 
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gods, 


at once, or at the very inſtant when the matter of it was 


wiſdom of God in the order of his works, the motives to love, to 
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gods, but ſh the creatures of that true and . God, who 
made the heayens. Nay to ſhew, however beneficial the infln+ 
ence of thoſe heavenly bodies is at preſent to mankind ; yetirhat 
it was not originally neceſſary to produce the fruits of the earth, 
and that Cod can ſtill by his power, if he pleaſes, the 
| 0000 without them, it is obſervable; that he causd the earth to 
oo. brug forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruiret yi 
fru, after his kind, on the third day, before he had form' di either 
ſun, moon, or ſtars, which were the work of the fourth day. The 
reaſon of theſe precautions againſt idolatry is viſible, with reſpe& 
to mankind in general, who might by any means »come- to kHõ]& 
the hiſtory of the creation, either by ſome traditionaty abeoumt of 
it, or from the books of Moſes ; but the wiſdomi of God in them 
is more eſpecially conſpicuous in felation to the Jem 
whom, by his peculiar favour, the true religion vas to be preſery! 
and who were, notwithſtanding, ſo apt to throw off their. — 
dence on him, and follow after ſtrange gods. This very 
deration might Sa gin: grout to that pious maxim 2 Lahe 
holy penman. As for the: gods of 1he beatben, they are but idol; 
but the Lord made the heavens. \ Conformable to which ſentiment 
are the words of the apoſtle, Mie know ibas an-idol is in 
tibe world, and that there is none other god bus one. For though 
there be many that are calld gods, whether in heauem ar in eurib, 
(as there be gods many and lords many . yet 10 r Safes is hut one 
God, the father 2 — are all bing. Wera wits 
1. Gop might think fit to erect „ ſcheme of chic 
ſpace of time mention'd'by Moſes, with regard to the i . of 
the ſabbath. It being ſo often aflign'd in ſeripture as the formal 
= of his ſanQifying the ſabbath, that he reſted in it from all 
his works, which he had created and made. Now if it was rea- 
ſonable, in the nature of the thing, that one day in ſeven ſhould 
be appropriated as holy to God, in memory of the creation; it 
was equally reaſonable, 7 the world ſhould have been created 
and form d in fix days: Otherways God, had aſſign d a proper rea - 
| ſon for the inſtitution: of the ſ- „vhich yet in itſelf did not 
really ſubſiſt. Human reaſon could not perhaps have e 0 
2 and after an inconteſtable manner, vhy one anda —_ 
ven, rather than in ſix or eight, ſhould have been ap 
ſacred to religious uſes; but it being, fit that there e be a «par 
ticular deſignation of ſome day to this end, whale returns ſhould 
neither be too frequent; nor at too great a diſtance. Even in a 
human way of judging, it muſt be granted, that there are equal 
grounds at leaſt for appropriating one day in ſeven, as for the ap- 
4 of any other day, in a given number, to w_—_ ho 
emn 


r "of Ee 8 


 folemn worſhip: and bears of God, "Barth wiſdom of God, wy A 
particularl appointi y,. an arguments to he 
3 might have good reaſons for . inſtitution, _ 
hack Sock or not in a clear and (afficient light to us: 
Or if it were l of indifference, what day i in any given 
5 ſhould have been ſanctify d, his ſole ne might have | 
ame _ day, wichoor an any other reaſon. . IE bh 
3. Ir has been er ur das a probable ar; ment w | 
* he made the world, 405 not bring all arg to —— 
it at once, that the: creation of man Wehn finiſhing work, and 
deſigu d more peculiarly. to promote his honour an glory; MP 
diſpoſition of things befote man was created, 
S for chis reception, and introduce him upon the ſtage * 
the world, whereof he was to be the viſible Lord, with greater 
magnificence and ſolemnity. I need; not obſerve how this method 
of the divine wiſdom had likewiſe, a direct tendence to ſerve the 
ends of piety and religion, by by giving n man a more juſt idea of the 
dignity of his nature; by awakening in him à greater horror f 
mind, upon the thoughts of his doing any thing to vilify or de- 
baſe it; or he might offend that God, ho h done ſo 
great things for him, arid, in is _ folemn 1 4iſtings ag a 
manner, $5950 81 7 i 
Wuar I am to ebene, in the laſt place,” is, how, of The wa 
| what manner, God proceeded in forming this admirable ſyſtem of 
Wet * 2 For, in rel ect to creation ſtrictly underſtood, as it im- 
ports; that the china whereof things are er! rongeed, 
was originally produc'd out of nothing, there can, It kink, 
ion of its having been inſtantaneous. + For when God com- 
. that the ſubje&. matter of all things ſhould exiſt, there 
being nothing either to oppoſe his command, or to retard the ex- 
ecutibn of it, vhatever it extended to, muſt, for that reaſon, im- 
mediately have exiſted. Beſides, there being no medium between 
pr rags erp — W of exiſtence, it cannot poſſibly be con- 
— how vhich did not exiſt fore, ſhould be 
brought gradual 7 — 83 or,/what i is much to the ſame pur- 
poſe, how matter, to which extenſion is eſſential, could W be, 
and partly not be extended, at the ſame time, | 
Ar at be ſaid, that tho! every particle of matter, which was cre- 
ated, muſt, ſor theſe reaſons, have been immediatel created; he | 
- does not follow, but that God might create the W | 
it in 4 ſucceſſive tar. f 7'Ths: mr to RNS that ar God al rays 
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effects his deſigns by the moſt ſimple and comprehenſive means, 
where there are not reaſons, with reſpect to the ends he 
propoſes, why he d employ more means, or more time in ef: 
fe 


— 8 7˖—— , , * — 
* * 


world was gradually form'd, and in a ſucceſſive order; yet there 


have had in creating mattet, vhy the 


ever created all things in general *; or rather, as the original 


Vpon which principle, the pretence of their being created in a di- 
ſtinct and ſacceſſive order, is evidently deſtroy'd. 1 40 


ther, when once the matter of the world was prepar'd, God gave 


his ſuppoſing it neceſſary that God ſhould have put matter origi- 


rather than of his prudence as a chriſtian, or of his penetration 


Of Carnation. _ Bobo III. 
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&ing them, than would have been otherways abſolutely ne- 


. 
* 


* Now tho ve have giren ome very probable rafons, why the 


appears no reaſon, from the ends which God can be ſuppos d to 
arts of it, before were 
to receive any regular form or order, ſhould have been created af- 
ter the ſame manner. What I here obſerve, ſeems highly agree · 
able to the ſentiment of the wiſe ſon of Syrach. He that 24 far 


might have been properly render d, promiſcuouſly, or in common. 


Yer the queſtion which 1 am principally to ſpeak to, is, whe- 


the ſeveral parts of it their proper form, by an immediate effect 
of his ; or according to certain mechanical laws of moti- 
on, which by a neceſſary cauſality would one time or other pro- 
duce-it? The anſwer to this will appear under the next chapter, 
to which I now proceed. 2 O05 eee ee 
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I Do not here fa that the celebrated anthor of this hypo- 
theſis had the leaſt intention to fay any thing, which might 
vour the cauſe of atheiſm. Vet his principles, were it not for 


nally in motion, ſeem to refine ſo e upon the Epicu- 
rean ſyſtem, that perſons atheiſtically diſpogd, or indlin'd to em- 
brace that ſyſtem, may too eaſily make an ill uſe of tem. 

1 am not here in a proper place for a ſtrict examination of that 
fine eſſay, which Carieſius has left us of his wit upon this ſubject; 
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Rn TH 20 3 1 ſhall cherefore. Eat) m , +." 
with making ſome general. rollers, oh that may ſerve to «> 255 „„ 
any arguments injurious to religion or ound fürn, 3 
be drawn from his hypotheſis... And, 
1. I would obſerve, that the power of God is more ie, and * * 
apt to make much ſtronger impreſſions upon the res & os — 
we conceive him forming any conſiderable part of ct ce tlg by 8 . , L 
immediare command, eee $4 "IN 2 
_ ofa long and neceſſary chain of cauſes, Even tho we calt gur eyes —F 
forward till ve diſeover the firſt link of it in his „„ 
mark of Longines, that Moſes: hy 1 "I 
| majeſty of God, - when he repreſented him as producing al 


by he foe power of hi wo vaty Sal Fay ap ang 1 
on. But we need not to the auchotiry of learned and ju. 
dicious men in the caſe. Every man of an ordinary capacity may 
be ſenſible how much more awakening our apprehenſions of the 
divine power mult needs be, when we are told, God only ſaid, _ 
Let it be, and it was o; ſpate, and things were done ; be cor» © 
manded, and they were created; than when a philoſopher, Y 
how ingenious ſoever, coldly tells us, that God having once put 
certain particles of matter in motion, all things, in proceſs of 
time, neceſlarily rang'd themſelves according to the Ons . 
and 3 wherein we now 9 them. PEE | 
2. Tuo ſpecious conjectures might poſhbly concerning 
the formation of the keenly => upon the Carteſian noon 5 
yet no account can be given from his laws of mechaniſm, or from 
any other that can be agu d. of the conſtruction of plants or 
dae about ² W -W 


But, 
9 Ir is falſe even to ſay, that the formation of the inanimate parts 
4 be accounted for upon the mechanical 88 
of Carteſius; tho we ſhould ſuppoſe it true with reſpect to the num- 
ber, fize, and figure of bis reſpective elements. Becauſe it has 
deen ee by the beſt modern philoſophers, that not on "7 
gravitation, but the impulſe of one bw upon another (both 
which principles are neceſſary towards forming the inanimate parts 
of the 1 cannot ariſe from an ' inherent affections of matter, 
. 1 neceſſarily be aſcrib'd to the immediate * and action 
4. Uron the mechanical byj fs, God cannot pro perly bs be 
ſaid to have created the world, but only to have created ” 
ter or elements, out of which the world, by a N 
. form d itſelf into the order it retains at preſent. 
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J. Ir is reaſonable to believe, that whatever laws of motion 
ate now eſtabliſſrd by God; yet the world, according to that y- 
ſtem of it, which at preſent ſubſiſts, muſt have been fotmd be- 
fore thoſe laws could take place, or have any effect. For in that 
rer and diſorder, On it is — d, the n of 
things promiſcuouſly lay, there was ſuch a combination of moving 
particles ohitruttiog the courſe of one another, or altering the di- 
rection of it, that we cannot poſſibly conceive how they could 
ever diſengage themſelves ſo, as to move in a manner, or in a 
line, and with a determinate degree of velocity requi 


of velo lite co pro- 
duce the ſeveral and wonderful effects attributed to them: Effects, 

Which could not have appear'd more regular or uſeful, had the 
motions neceſſary to produce them really been, upon our princi- 
P 7 ples directed by infinite wiſdom. At preſent indeed we know, ia 
ſome caſes, how bodies act upon one another, and what effects, 
when they are in ſuch à ſituation, or of ſuch a magnitude, they 
will produce. But were they out of the ſtate they are now in, all 
the grounds of our judging concerning their reciprocal influences 
" 25 and operations from Fai le experience, would ceaſe. And we 
ſhould be as much at a loſs to know, how one body could af- 
fect, or communicate motion to another, as how motion could be 
originally communicated to any body. When the ſeveral parts of 
a watch are put together, we know, they will move in à certain 
order. But it will not follow from any laws of mechaniſm, which. 
can be'conceiv'd or admitted, that thoſe parts could either have 
been ſeparately form d, or have afterwards produc'd ſuch a regular 
machine, without the direction of ſome artiſt. It is more uncon- 
ceivable how this glorious frame of things could have been com- 
pos d upon any principles purely mechanical; tho it ſhould be 
e granted, what appears alſo falſe from the phænomena of gravi- 
55 | tation, and the reciprocal action of bodies, that it is now preſery'd 
; - By the lavs of mech. . IRS 26. 
© 6. Bur the greateſt danger from the mechanical hypotheſis 
concerning the formation of things, is upon a religious account. 
The ſtructure of thoſe ſeveral parts which compoſe the world, be- 
ing repreſented in ſcripture, as the immediate effect of God's will, 
and in order to impreſs on our. minds a more lively and awful ſenſe 
of his power; what wiſe or pions end could men have in attempt- - 
ing to account for the origin of it by any other method; tho” it 
were gina" they might poſſibly to that end, hit upon ſuch a 
plyloſophical ſcheme, as would bear a ſtrict examination: Seeing 
there are few ſubjects of natural philoſophy, which, if men i 
purſue their enquiries after them, do not afford ſufficient ſcope for 
the fineſt wit to employ, and the moſt comprehenſive 
INS: 55 0 ing 
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ing — itſelf upon; virhout advanci Tcl! things, as ei- 
ther tend to invalidate the truth, ue force of atiy feli - 
% . Hom 47 amy TH» 

7 woe when attempts of this kind, ear, Evert upon a reaſonable 
and philoſophical enquiry; to be form d upon a falſe foundation; 
when we are farther convinc'd by authotity of the ſeriptutes them- 
ſelves, that there is no other way of accounting for the production 
of things, but by attributing it to the immediate power and w 
of God; it is not eaſy to determine, whether the vanity or the im- 
piety of men be really greater, in pretending to draw up a parti 
cular proceſs of the manner, wherein the ſeveral f the 
world were form'd without the divine interpoſition. We ma 
therefore — y believe it to have been providentially deſig 4 
(towards diſcountenancing any ſüch vain and impious eiſay o hu- 
man vit or curioſity) that 28 are certain roblems, aiming 
the formation of the world in the holy ſcriptures, moſt 2 
obviate all ces of r for it, from any known laws 
of mechaniſm. 2 

To this — particularly, ene — many expoſtulations i in the 
book of Jab. In the thirty cighth chapter, God is repreſented us 
— 2 of man *, what anſwer he is able to give to the que 
pos d, concerning the origin and formation 
7 waſt ft thou when I laid . 


"the 
underſtanding, tuo hath laid the 
e thee, Þ thes ads Or who hath firetched the line 
are the foundations thereof faftned ? Or who 
nor Cree rw yoga nor Tre greg 


— wy f bis enquiry z 

and where is the | rugs E 289 op: the 
* | mw 7 thereof, and be 

knoweth the — For be holeth 10:the ends f the earth, 


avid Rn under the) whole: branch. 7, thaks dhe x weeghs/ for the 
winds, and be be apeightth ae overs dy wilins ihe be mage. 
decree fer the rain, and a way: for the ene of ibe thunder, 
did he ſee it, and declare it He * ; 0a, + 
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| A diſtinctly import the nature of any being, but only the of. 


holy ſeriptures 
er for them, who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation f. Under the name 


the word is, in a more peculiar manner, apply'd in the ſcript 


name, and by a ſpecial deſignation of God. The + bi of che 
Aan chutches are call'd angels in this more eminent 
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the ſame effect; but I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf by concluding: this head 
with the words of an inſpir d writer, whoſe knowledge of natural 
cauſes, was the moſt conſummate, and of the greateſt extent of 
any man's, confider'd as ſuch, that ever appear'd in che wotld. 
I beheld, ſays he, all the work of God, that a man camm find the 
work that is even done under the ſun : Becauſe 1h# a man labour to 


fel it out; Jes be ſhall not find it ; yea, farther, thi a wiſe man 


ſeek to know it; yet be ſhall not be able to find sn +) 
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N angel, in the proper ſignification of the word, does not 


« 
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to which it is appointed, eſpecially in the way of meſ 
fage, or entercourſe between and his creatures. In the 
therefore angels are call'd the miniſſets of Gad, 
which ds his pleaſave def, 2 


of wn here-comprehended all thoſe glorious ſpirits, which 
ſtand before the throne of God, expecting to receive and execute 
of what degree ſocver in the ſcale of intelligent 


his orders, beings, 
whether they be Thrones, Principaſties, Powers, or Domnions **. 


According' to the large and popular acceptation of the wo rd, oth 


man employ'd to execute any good or pious defigu in favour of 


another, is ſaid to be as an angel of God to him. Nay, perſons 
by order, or in pt o of fome ſpecial: commiſſion from their 
ſuperiors, even in this life, are expreſſſy ſtyl'd angels ff. \ Tho? 


to ſignify thoſe, who are deputed to tranſact with mankind in the 
ha ſenſe h imare 1 

rge and improper ſenſe, even things inanimate may be ſo term'd, 
when God interpoſes by a more "viſible ot immediate power, in 
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the direction of them. Tho? I think the inſt 
the hundred and fourth + pſalm to ſavout this ſenſe, will not bold. 
good. For tho; the words may litetally; and perhaps, as they 
tand in relation to the context, bear it; yet as they are 7 
ger ur 
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in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, to intelligent beings of an or 
crior to man, and in a way of ſtrict argumentation, they cannot 
As to the exiſtence of angels, there can be ho grounds of diſ- 
uting it to thoſe, vho do not diſpute the divine authority of the 
iptures. For tho tis commonly ſuppos d, that the Fadaducees, 
who belie vd the Pentateuch (wherein expreſs mention is made of 
the appearance of angels) to be divinely reveal'd, hevertheleſs de- 
By d their exiſtence : Vet this cenſure, fo far at leaſt as it is ground- 
ed upon ſcripture, concerning the opinion of that ſect, may per- 
| upon examination, ſeem too harſh and rigid. It is not ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould infer from their ſaying, there i neiber angel nur 
ſpir# *, that they deny d their exiſtence, but only their appearance 
at that time, or perhaps for ſome ages beſore. In oppoſition to 
which error, the Phariſtes, who believ d that angels ot other ſpi- 
rits ſtill continu d to appear, argued in deſence of St. Paul, we 
Vd uo evil in this man; but if an angel or ſpirit bath ſpoken 10 
bim, let Hs uot fight ainſt God f. en 171 Reih hun ee 
Oris have thought, that tho the Saadducees believ'd the hi- 
ſtory of Megs; yet they might conſider the appearance of angels 
recorded in it, not as an argument of their having a proper and 
diſtinct ſubſiſtence, but only of their ſubſiſting for the time in the 
nature of certain qualities and affectious by the ſole power of God, 
reſum'd again into his eſſence, when: the ends for which, they ap- 
Ss were effected. This notion is not only inconceivable, but 
directly repugnant to the perfections of the divine nature. To at- 
tribute perſonal actions to mere modes or qualities; to ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that a being that has no diſtinct ſubſiſtence, ſhould go and 
return upon any meſſage, ſhould aſcend and deſcend, ſhould ſpeak, 
ſhould refreſh itſelf and be comforted, is to ſay, what we can form 
no poſſible conception of. But could we poſhbly conceive, that 
ject, as ſome have ſuppos d thoſe accidents may, which are proper to 
— — 8 ſpirit, under what form ſoever, is ſaid in ſcri- 
pture to have appear d; to a 
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ever ſiſted, to the ſole and immediate power of God, is 
entirely to deſtroy the perfect halineſs of his nature, and to make 
him directly the author of fin, in a ſenſe, which it would be im- 
poſſible for the wit of man to conteſt or evade. If the Sarducees 
therefore really believ'd the divine inſpiration of rhe Pemzareuch, 
they muſt, whatever they pretended, have believ d angels, from 
the appearances and operations of them mention'd in it, as be- 
ings, that had a diſtinct and perſonal ſubſiſtence. But if they 
deny'd the Moſaict writings to be of divine authority, then no ar- 
guments can be drawn from their opinion, in prejudice to what 
ve aſſert from the authority of thoſe writing. 
WI can only form probable conjectures, at beſt, from any 
light, which natural reaſon affords concerning the number of an- 
gels; yet conſidering the vaſt extent of the univerſe, the innume- 
rable worlds which compoſe it, (and, for any thing ve know to 
the contrary, habitable worlds) there are probable grounds to ſup- 
uy_ that the number of angels is in ſome meaſure * 
o the variety of the ſpecial affairs or orders, which are given 
them in charge. The ſchoolmen have aflign'd another reaſon, 
why the — orders are very numerous, which I ſhall barely 
| propoſe, and leave to the judgment of the reader. They argue 
then, that as in the material ſyſtem, things which are more per- 
fe& are of the greater magnitude, as the heavens, which are of a 
pure and unmixt nature, vaſtly exceed in magnitude the inferior 
and more groſs parts of the univerſe ; ſo it is but reaſonable, that 
the more —— intelligent beings are, they ſhould exceed thoſe, 
which are leſs perfect in multitnde, © © 
Bur the beſt and only certain argument, we can make in the 
caſe, is from the authority of the holy ſcriptures, which aſſure us, 
that thouſand thouſands of intelligences miniſter unto God, and ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand land before him *. That the charts 
f God are twenty thouſand, even thouſands of angel f. And that, 
not to multiply texts to this _—_ the number of them is ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand, and ich 


z yer, > 
raſeology of ſcripture, and ordinarily of * writings, may be 
5 ly'd, and were, without doubt, intended to ſignify, a number 
indefinite; or perhaps, to human conception in particular, really 
2 what 8 — our conſideration in reference to 
eſe intelligent beings, are their intellectual powers; their ſype 
riority to man, who was made a little lower than the angels, 2 
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oment.; his is what we may alſo. argue from that juſt 
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knowledge *. There ire ſome thin 
angels defire to took imo, and mu 'therefare be ſuppos d ignorant 
of er, at leaſt in patt: Tho as to the dererwinars tiine of the 
day of judgment eſpecially, they are wholly ignorant. Neither 
do they certainl 5 know, in what diſpoſition the hearts of thoſe, 
eren to 4 miniſter, really ate. From the knowledge of 
our good or evil 
ball thoſe. habits which! we; have contracted, they may judge with 
eat probability from the circumſtances we are under in theſe re- 
„ how ve ate inclin d and which way: we. ſhall rake; but 
| the, ſecret motions of the heart, in working a true eee 8 
1 Fog ws to a reater diſtance from God, are knoy 
ly to himſelf; and 5 K. ; reaſon, in particular, PG be ale 


„ notwithſtanding, vhich the 


knows in what meaſure or degree, ke Grave has book Gen dh. 


us, ; Which: is, neceſſary to our converſion, | or to prevent our fare 


ther apoſtaſy. When it is therefore ſaid, , bere ic. joy. in the. pre- 


ſence *f the angel of God over | one fomer, thas. repenteth 1 the 
meaning is not, that the angels rt the ſincerity of a\ſinner's 
conver 
in wheſe preſence they are, is pleas d to communicate the 1 
| ledge of a ſinner's conyerſion to them. 
Win reſpect to the ordinary met 
the perception wad knowledge, of things, whether by certain ſpe- 
cies, or images. of them, according to which they ate repreſented, 
to. thei minds, ot by immediate intuition, ot by, ſeeing the ex- 
emplary reaſons of them in the diyine nature? Whether, again, 
angels know the relations of ene, and make, a judgment of 
themk by way of diſcourſe, or o f inferring one thing from another, 
or, by! a clear and diſtinct view of the relations of all things diſco- 
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be purel telle ctual, ven when ſenſible. bein 
the, TI ph, hoes when ace = Lück be. 
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examination, 1 ſhall. fiot int ups 


anten the ends of religion on which ſide, we determine the 


queſtions relating ro che motions of theſe ſpi iricual beings, or 
manner of their ing in place. As if, x ſtage the phe 
be wes vid ſaid to move —— or if they do „ whet her —. 
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gradation of the apoſtte; Tho I could ſpeak: with the 
tongue f men and of angel, and underfiond_ all myſteries,” and. all 


— of our daa temper, or the power 


to God, on which occaſion that joy ariſes; but God, 


Fe 3 come. 2 5 


verable, to them, at once? Whether their: manner. of 1 


upon, them. It is 17 
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Sb always. perform'd in a continucd ſucceſſion, of ther, 
may not be certain and very long intervals, thr 
do not really paſs, in ſhifting the ſcene of their 
on? Whether, again, their motion, if continually ſucceſhve, Yer 
is not gradual, but inſtantancous ? The queſtions after what x 
they are preſent in place, are no leſs curious and abſtruſe. 
when it is ask'd, if two, or any other number of angels, for Fa 
fame reaſon, may not be in one individual at the ſame time? 
If they are circumſcrib'd with reſpect to t eit ſubſtance, or © 
with t to the extent of their power and influence? The 
who would amuſe themſelves with fuch nice enquiries, may find 
ſcope enough for their entertainment, in the lucubrations of the 
A l ueſti ſpecalati hich 
IT is a on of a ve nature, whic deſerves, on 
a 144 gona to be more conbderd whether ange | 
can really aſſume and inform bodies, or only in appear 
cauſe the ſcriptures having repreſented them, as 
| fible and human form, ſhould it be ſuppos d, that t 
was purely rifienary, like thoſe things which occur to the tmagi- 
nation in a dream or à phr N this woukd tend not onl win 
pair the credit and authority of the ſcriptures, but alſo the | 
mony of our ſenſes in diet Gifts, Eſpecially if we cookidr, 7 
the appearances of angels mention'd in the inſpir'd were 
| ſometimes made to ſeveral perſons at the ſame time. For the” tis 
poſſible, that a . perſon, by means of à diſturb'd imagina- 
tion, may be fo far impos'd quo, = 0 hin, that he fees or 
hears, what he really does not g's if we could ſup- 
| Poſe ſeveral perſons, "vichout day natural to be {6 impor 
upon at the fame time, there cad be no certain grounds for er 
diting the repotr. of the moſt ident and beſt atteſted fads, 
Should it be ſaid, for inſtance, rage os Pete ap 
a mam of tharaftet and diſtintion, ſittin 3 e 
chat he toſe up t0 meer them, and dove . 


that upon his importaving chem to rarry wy him all ni 2255 3 


or them. The incredulous might pon object, Wr N 
r eren mes to illuſions of fancy, aud 
ſtrange diſorders of the brain. wie Wand 4 aher of e in 
that city afterwards come together in a ramultuous manner 
to demand, that the two 'perſoris which had appear d in the 
——.— ſhould be brought out to them. Should thoſe 
angels, 


efence of * perſon, who bad icons: thera, viſt 
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bly par forth therr hands, and pull bim into the houſe to them, and 
te dpor ; theſe are circumſtances, to recite no other, 
wherein if the ſenſes n deceiw d, there can be yo 
arguing from the teſtimony of ſenſe, in any caſe... | 
indeed without à power of willing the object of their underſtand- 
ing, and of uniting. themſelves to it, ſo far as. they 3 it 
to be good, we cannot well conceive, either to vHat wile or good 
ends their underſtanding was given them. For where could be 
the happincſs of intelligent minds in a naked and careleſs contem- 
Bur what ſtill contributes more to the perfeRion of theſe ſpiti 
tual beings, is, that the acts of their choice are free with regard 
to the objects: propos d to them, So that they can poſtpone or 
prefer, ſiy from, or embrace them at pleaſure. A great pumbe; 
df them, by making an ill uſe of this liberty in their firſt and pro · 
bationary ſtate, iz'd from God, and thereby gave rife to the 
diſtinction of good and bad angels. . But as I am to enquirg wherer 
in the freedom of vill properly conſiſts, and. what principles it is 
al oy e into, —_— —_ to 1 abr 3 
nothing mare of it in this place: Except on occaſion. © 
enen that.cone ef e bean d 
6 Jom'of will in angels, Which 


affect them, and not 
in common with men. It is 


pre-ſuppoſes conſultation about the reaſonableneſs or proptiety of 
the thing to be chaſes ; and hete in conſulting, the judgment is 
not ſubje& to error, the vill muſt be noavoidably determin d to 
—_—__ For jt is Ne DEL ey — 
choice generally, at leaſt, ptoceed from our judging amiſe, and 
our beiog im upon by appearances and ſictions inftead of the 
true nature things. anne bs 21364 0 AF, int bie 
Now e to know the properties and ſeveral 
relations of things by an act of ſimple intelligence, vithout for- 
mally 3 certain premiſes, or drawing concluſions from 
them, they cannot, for that reaſon, judge, nor therefore, ac. 
cording tothe tenour of this argument, poſſihly chuſe amiſs; or 
indeed chuſe any thing, but what they are invincibly dicted and = 
| determin d in the choice „ d mene? goto. gnib neil br 
Tus argument procecids upon Nr and 
which is probably falſe ; namely, that they know all thing per- 
fealy, which are preſented to their minds, by ſimple and imme- 
diate intuition. But ſhould this be granted true with reſpect to 
the knowledge of particular objects; yet there are no good grounds 
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to believe, ae they perfectly comprehend, in one e view, the 2 
veral relations; herein things reciprocally ſtand; bur come 
dually to the knowledge of them in the ordinary m | 'of 
ratiocination and diſcourſe ; and may therefore, checally where 
thoſe relations are much complicated, or very err 
in their judgments concerning them, for the ſame reaſons of neg- 
ligence or inadyertency that men do; and one error admitted if 
argued from by à juſt deduction of conſequences, will 1 che 
way for the introducing any error, a 1190 

Tuis argument ſuppoſes farther, that the vill necellarity follows 
the light and laſt-decifion- of che underſtanding; which ſuppoſi- 
tion, if true, will not, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, when I come to 
conſider the faculties of human n mind, deſtroy the freedom of the 
| * in the ed) hy roper ſenſe of liberty. 1 3h 1 el 246190 leu: 

that 


what has been objec ed, ten againſt a known 
5 ac de wied 


d fact. Whatever the queſtion may be con - 

the freedom of will in angels, now that they pen. in a — 
| Rate of reward or puniſhment; yet in their native and original 
ſtate, they were certainly capable either of making a wrong judg- 
Le or of acting contrary to a true judgment. If the good 
_ s therefore are not at preſent free to acts of malice, nor the 
angels to thoſe of charity; this proceeds from à juſt retribu- 
Un nd. in conſequence of the good or ill uſe they formerly AS, 

made of their liberty; which is ſtill, notwithſtanding, radically in 

them, tho, for the waer here mention d, hey? 10 not — 
8 it. | 10 ae 1-9Vq 
arſtion, in che ber plate; ariſes 3 8 the relpedive 
. the good or evil angels ; eff as they ſtand in re- 
lation to God and man, and are either ermploy'd in the execution 
of bay ee or permitted to act any ill. deſigns. _/ 18 99ioth 
Tux proper buſineſs of thoſe angels, who! eſerr'd che refitude 
and dignity of Their nature, and continued in their obe- 
dience to God, is to ſtand before his throne; | to do glory to him 
in ſolemn acts of praiſe and adoration; and, at his command, 
or to execute the den of "Ie TO Ry of pow 
e ine FE +4 01453 | 01 hs ** . 961. 
As their chirge extends to men, they may! be ſaid to eicher 


by w a a extraordinary commiſſion, or of a more common 
— ſtanding office. 4 by a. ſpecial 
have ap 


"they 
peur d in a viſible form,” and ſpoken'wirh Nn 
— ot In order either to reveal * ſome promiſe, com · 
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mand, or doctrine; or to caution gobd men againſt * ſome Im 
minent danger; or to reprove f the fits of wicked men, and eben 
or, laſtiy, to ** comfort and ſupport the Faichful in a Rate of try- 
al and adverſity ; in which latter inſtance, they had a mote pecu- 

liar charge with reſpect to the ff perſon of our bleſſed Saviour. 
Bur tho' the appearance of angels in executing theſe ot the like 
. commiſſions, is now generally, if not univerſally teas d ; chert 
are certain ++ ordinary and ſtanding offices which they fil conti 
nue to perform inſenfibly for us, either in their being the Secalis 
on of repreſenting things in a clearer light to our underſtanding, 
or of influencing in one degree or other our affections. After 
| whar manner theſe ſuperior intelligences can operate upon out 
minds, or excite our paſſions, at leaſt occaſion them to be tired 
without our, being ſenſible of any impulſe from them, is a queſti- 
on, which will equally lie againſt the operations of rhe Spirit of 
God; who has perhaps delignedly conceal'd the” manner, how 
other ſpirits affect us, from our notice; becauſe he would povetti 
us by the motives of a reaſonable faith, and not by the irreible 
 .. teſtimonies of ſenſe, and inward confciotſheſm. - 
Tux office of evil angels, and which they execute with the 
greateſt ſedulity imaginable is, on the other hand, to cortupt and 
duce us. The method they take to this end, is either by repre- 
ſenting the nature and relations of things in a falſe light to the 
5 8 or by propoſing ſuch obſects to the find, as thay 
be moſt proper to entertain and defile the imagination; for that 
is the main 2 both of all our errors and diſorders: Eſpecially 
| When we ate under circumſtances of temptation, Which theſe evil 
ſpirits know too well to improve the force of, eſthet from bur na- 
rural temper, ot any cortupt habit we have contracted. As to ont 


is this peculiar conſideration, why, by à wiſe appoige 
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ſay ſomething to, upon 


be 


verſion. By a like metaphor, as when we are exhorted to be chil- 
dren in malice, but in underſtanding to be men. For as to the 


** 


eee es 
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have it, a proper act of choice or virtue, but the effect of a natu- 


ral and invincible reluctan de. 4 3 
I do not think it neceſſary to enter upon a confutation of thoſe, 
who would interpret what is ſaid of the devil, and his arts of 
tempting men in the ſcriptures, as if they were to be underſtood 
only in a figurative ſenſe, and imported no more, than the natu- 


ral motions of concupiſcence, or the power of ſome evil habits. 


If ſuch a forc'd conſtruction may be put on thoſe paſſages of holy 
writ, which ſpeak of the old ſerpent, call d the devil and ſatan , 
the prince and chief of the devils f, and of his working with all 
power, and ſigns, and lying wonders ; and with all deceivableneſs in 
them that periſh t; then there is no reveal'd truth which we can 
be oblig'd to explain or believe in a literal ſenſe. Beſides, there 
are ſome ſins ſo ſhocking in themſelves to human nature, and yet 


| ſometimes committed with ſo many aggravating circumſtances, that, 


out of reſpect to the common ſentiments and ingenuity of mankind, 
we ought not to ſuppoſe any perſon capable of them, but through 
the int gation of that evil ſpirit, who fill works in the children of 
diſobedience **. has e 4 
" Tarxz ariſes but one 2 more, which I think proper to 

is head: And that is, whether every 
rſon has a particular angel continually to guard and attend him? 
The arguments brought from ſcripture to ſupport the affirmative, 
ſeem very inconcluſive. One of them cited to this purpoſe, is 
from the goſpel of St. Matthew, where our Saviour, 9 
of young children „ lays, their angels do always behold the face of 
their father, which is in heaven ff. But this is a falſe way of ar- 
ing, ſeeing thoſe, who are here call'd little ones, are not to 
ſo underſtood with reſpe& to their infancy, but their late con- 


point of ſcandal, which is the thing our Lord is ſpeaking to, 


children are not properly the objects of it. Or if by offence, in 


this place, we are to underſtand any ill uſage or treatment of chil- 
dren, all that can be inferr'd from the words, is, that in caſes of 
ſuch violence offer d to them, they are under the protection of 
certain holy angels, charg'd by God with ſpecial orders to that 
end. But this neither proves, that thoſe angels continually at- 
tend upon them, and from the time, as is ſuppos d, of their birth; 


or that every one of them has always for his protector the ſame 


particular angel. If we may judge from other paſſages of ſcri- 
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pture, it is reaſonable to conclude, that the good offices of an- 
els, as their very name imports; are not unintermitted, but occa- 
ſional, and on particular exigences. It is farther urg'd, that when 
Peter was deliver'd by an angel out of priſon, the faithful, upon 
the report of a maid, that ſhe had ſeen him, ſaid, It is his angel. 
But the moſt we can infer from the words, is, that they were ſpo- 
ken according to a common and receiv'd notion at that time 
_—_ the Jews; as the fathers afterwards 'expreſs'd themſelves ; 
agreeably to the opinion of Plato, and other heathen writers, con- 
cerning certain points, the truth or falſhood whereof, was of no 
great importance to the chriſtian fait. 
As to the natural reaſon for the appointment of a particular an- 
gel to every particular perſon; thoſe who contend for this ap- 
pointment, have not been able to produce any ſatisfactory proofs 
to induce our belief of it. It ſeems rather reaſonable, conſidering 
the _ of angels, and the extent of their knowledge and ca- 
pacities, that ſince God never employs more means than are pro- 
per to effect his deſhhgns, that one angel ſhould have the charge 
over ſeveral perſons. But if any man think he has ſufficient grounds 
to believe himſelf under the conſtant protection of ſome particular 
angel, his error, if it really proves ſo, ſeems to be of no very dan- 
gerous conſequence to religion, provided he found no ſuperſtitious 
practice upon it, of invocating his protector, or of doing him any 
other proper act of religious homage. 
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ASI here conſider man, with reſpe& to the noble and ſupe- 
nor powers of his mind, I ſhall ſay very little concernin 
e 


jon of his body, the moſt admirable and perfect of if 

the other viſible works of God, and for the ſcene of whoſe life, 

ſenſes, and action, we have authority to conclude from“ ſcripture, 

that the reſt of this habitable world was more peculiarly form'd. 
And I may add of the f planetary and fix d orbs, that appear to the 
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eye. For which reaſon, the creation of man, with reſpect to his 
body, as well as his ſoul, is mention d after a manner highly pro- 
per to awaken our attention ; and repreſented as a more elpecial 
effect of counſel. and deliberation. Aud God ſaid, Let us make 
man *, From which words, ſome have thought, that a' plu- 
rality of perſons in the unity of the Godhead, might be juſtly in- 
ferr'd. But the words upon, which any doctrine is eſtabliſh'd, 
which has no foundation in our natural way of reaſoning, but 
ſeems rather to bear ſame repugnancy to it, ought to haye a very 
clear and diſtinct ſigniſication. Much leſs can ſuch a doctrine be 
deduc'd from any forms of expreſſion, which, according to a uſua!l 
way of ſpeaking in like caſes, may naturally bear another ſenſe. 
Now nothing is more ordinary, than for or a inveſted with ſo- 
vereign authority, to ſpeak in the plural number; ' eſpecially 
| when they are about to deliver any very important order or 
Tax is a difficulty relating to the formation of woman, which _ 
may be thought to deſerve a more diſtinct conſideration, in order 
to obviate the cavils of unbelievers ue the truth of the Mo- 
the ſcruples 'of thoſe, 
who already believe, concerning it. It has been objected, that 
the rib, taken from the fide of Adam, out of which the body of 
Eve is aid to have been form'd, could bear no proportion to it; 
and if other adventitious parts of matter, and in greater quantity 
vere requir'd to the compoſition of it, her body might moſt pro- 
perly be ſaid to have been form'd of thoſe parts, which contribu- 
ted moſt to its ſtructure. *Tis argued farther, that God in the 
works of creation could do — ſuperfluous or redundant, 
- which yet we cannot ſay, if the rib, whereof the woman was made, 
had been ſupernumerary in the body of Adam, or the make of his 
body more regular and perfect without it. 
Bur theſe pretended reaſons againſt a fact divinely atteſted, are 
eaſily anſwer' d. We grant, that the rib, whereof Eve was form d, 
to have been augmented 4 parts of matter, and in 
much greater proportion to that end. But yet, as it was the prin- 
_ cipal 2 — to which e gar ap was 52 
wards made and apply che formation of Eve might, with gteat 
propriety, be denominated from it. As the f five” loaves, which 
our Saviour diſtributed among the multitude, and the fragments 
whereof that remain d fill'd twelve baskets, might, in 4 proper 
again, that the rib taken from the fide of Au, was in his per- 
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l capacity ſupernumerary: Vet as he was the head of aeg 
race, and there might be wiſe reaſons, tho ſymbolically deſi — 


for compoſing the woman from ſome part of his body; and 


chat part in particular, to denote the obli eee | 


on and ſociety between them; it was highly 
wiſdom, that in theſe teſpects his body ſhould 
with that part: Which yet was not — ang to the perfection of 

of it, when we conſider; him a8 a ſolitary and individual perſon. 
This objection, if there be any force in it, vill equally lie againſt 
the viſdom of God, on account of the ſeminal virtues of plants 
and animals, which do not ſeparately,” or in themſelves conſicdet d, 


able to the divine 


add to theit perfection, but oaly.i in relacion of. Mita power of prov 


Pagaring e ſeveral 8 WY 5 W Nenn. 
Bur what I pro as the main jeck i enqui- 
| iy; is the Nee ſouls, with the pes powers and 
operations of them. Whether they were all created at ont, it 
older to be united to certain bodies, which ſhould be d aß 
terwards, in convenient time, for their reception? Ot wh 
are created at tlie inſtant when. the bodies 
fit to receive them? are ns which have 


are to inform ate 
much contro 


verted.” As to the notion / of propagating human ſouls by way: of: 


traduction, it is ſo inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of i 
beings; with our being io ſenſible of any ſuch power; and with = 144 
abſoſute impoſſibility, of conceiving it; thee: this method of ag- 
counting for: the origin of chem, is now, Ichink,- giren up by all 
NEW biloſophers... 3 fit [3 27 < (3 Er l 
e arguments w prodgc” e pre-exiſt- 
ence e appear to be more ſpecious, aud, in the 25 of 
ſome. of the greataſt men of antiquity, hearhen and chriſtian, 
whom certain moderns of diſtinction in the learned world have fol- 
low d, really: concluſive. This doctrine has been the more ſtre- 


guouſly. aſſerted, as it was thought to furniſn the beſt anſwer to the 


bjection | of ſceptical or incredulous men, againſt the goodneſs and 
uſtice of divine providence. I ſhall on this occaſion. cite the words 
of Dr. More in his divine dialogues. ( Suppoſing human ſouls: 
vere created in the morning of the world, N ſuch infinite 

ee mytiads, thete has been time en 


2 d more, than have hitherto ed the earth, to have tranſ- 
greſs d ſo hein 


| 

before their Entrance. on this. that by 
« 2 juſt n and modify d by the 4 | 90 
itſelf, they may be contrix d into the worſt, and! m horrid 


9 into the moſt ſqualid and — con- 
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Ir may be urg'd farther in favour of this doctrine, that the 
works of creation, ſuppoſing it falſe, were ſo fat from being finiſh'd, 
as the ſcriptures record, on the ſixth day, that, with reſpe& to 
ſome of the nobleſt productions of them, and in the moſt nume- 
rous inſtances, they were but then juſt begun: That it is not eafi 
reconcileable with the wiſdom of God, and his acting in the mo 
| ſimple and comprehenſive manner, perpetually, or in a facceſſive 
order, to exert a power, which might, conſiſtently with the ends 
of his action, have been exerted, fo as to produce all rhe effects 
of it, antecedently at once. It has been thought no leſs repug- 
nant to the holineſs and purity of the divine nature, that God 
ſhould; by an immediate act of his will, create ſouls, in order to 
inform bodies, produc'd by the moſt ſinful and impure actions. 
Bur the principal argument for the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, is 
founded on the queſtion propo#d to onr Saviour, whether the 
man that was born blind had fintr'd, or his parents? It is agreed, 
that the Jews ſpake here according to a notion, which had at that 
time commonly obtain'd among them: And which, if it were 
falſe, or of any dangetous conſequence, out Lord had an occaſi= 
on bf undeceiving them, that in regard to his prophetical cha- 
rafter, ve cannot eaſily ſuppoſe he would have neglected to 
Hz arguments, on the other hand, for the production of the 


ſoul, at the inſtant the body is in a proper diſpoſition to be in- 


formed by it, are how more generally aſſented to. It is ſaid, the 
wiſdom of God requir'd, that all beings, when created, ſhould be 
Created in a ſtare of the greateſt pm proper to them ; that 
py res pg e of nature: And therefore if 
the ſoul iſted, man muſt have been originally created in 
a ſtate of-im on, and after a manner derogatory to the acti 
on of an all-wiſe God; But this way of arguing is of no force to 
thoſe, who aſſert, that the body is not neceſſary to the perfection 
_ of a human foul, or, ſtriaty 2 a conſtituent part of man z 
but only an occaſional cauſe of certain ſenſations in the ſoul, which 
it has no natural efficiency to produce: And which therefore Cod, 
if he had fo pleas'd, mig have communicated to the foul, with- 
out uniting it to any body at all. Vet admitting the union of the 
body heceflary to ce certain ſenſatiotis in the ſoul, it will not 
therefore follow, that all intelligent beings, fach of them eſpeci- 
ally, as were to give proof of their obedience in a ſtare of proba- 
tion, ſhould have all the perfection at the time they were created, 
whereof they were in every reſpe& capable. 
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Ir is argued farther againſt the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, that they 
can only be ſuppos d to have been united to bodies, ( eſpecially 
niſhment, it is ſaid, implies, in the reaſon and deſign of it, a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the crime, for which we are puniſh'd; whereas there 
does not at any time appear the leaſt notice ot apprehenſion in 


the ſoul of any thing done by it in a formet ſtate. Yet without 
ſome ſenſibility of the crime for which we ſuffer, the juſtice of 


God in our. ſufferings, will appear purely vindictive, and without 
thoſe ſalutary reaſons, which (gh ure ititends by them in this 
life. To which it may be anſwer, that a diſtin conſeiouſueſs 
of the crime, ſor which we ſuffer, does indeed beſt anſwer all che 
ends of puniſhment ; yet ſome of them may be ang Gig anſwer'd, 
by our knowing in general, that our ſufferings are the effe& of our 
having ſinn'd, tho we cannot diſtinctly recollect the nature of our 
fin ; or with what circumſtances it was committed. Otherways 
God could have no wiſe end in puniſhing men at preſent for ſuch 
fins, as they inadvertently conttacted the guilt of, or cannot now 
particularly call to remembrance, - _ 0 „ 
Bur our Saviour having left this queſtion undetermin'd, when 
he had fo fair an opportunity of reſolving it, we are more at li- 
berty to judge of it, as a point of ſpeculation, about which we 
may, without danger, determine on either ſide, as the reaſons of 
human probability appear ſtronger, EY DR 
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T is of the greateſt concernment to us, that we ſhould, form 
tight notions concerning thoſe two powers of a human ſoul, 
underſtanding and will ; which, CE CID clear con- 
ceptiou of them, we may conſider diſtinctly; yet their operations 
aro ſo complicated, or dither united, that we cannot ſuppoſe them 
faculties really diſtin, It being the ſame individual mind that 
ſees; that chuſes or rejects the ſeveral objects preſented to it; and 
which cxerting itſelf in the former teſpect, we call er 
and in the latter, will. Theſe two powers therefore, tho? diffe- 
rent in our manner of apprehending and meditating upon them, 
yet are- radically and inſeparably the ſame. The moſt _ and 
SS diſtinct 
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diſtin appichcafon we are able to form of chem, when ſeparare- 
ly couſider d, is this, that the underſtanding is neceſſarily deter- 
min'd, in the judgment it makes; but the will, except where the 
nature of the object requires it ſhould be determin d, is oe in the 
acts of its choice or refuſal. 0 
Wu any ſimple object is pr d to the mind, it reel 
ſees it, according to the light wherein it appears, and no other- 
ways. In comparing things together, it neceſſarily perceives their 
mutual relations, fo far as they are evident ; it doubts, where ay 
appear doubtful ; and aſſents to them in the ſame meaſure, ? 
probable, wherein it diſcovers the 8 of their probability 
The ſame reaſon of neceſſity holds with to all other acts 
of the —— whether concerning the truth'or. eligibility 
of thin pon which different accounts, a riſe has been given 
to the Ehing iſtinction * its being ſpeculative, and ical. So that 
whatever queſtion may ariſe concerning the m of will, in 
the acts of its choice, the underſtanding, as ſuch, is neceſſarily 


determin'd by its 9 in the ede which it ma « 
them. E 
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Tk main difficulty, when we confi the nature of the 
c 


ſoul, lies in our accounting for that power of it, which we 
all will eſpecially, and as in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, it imports freedom 
of choice. For that has been the great ſubject * 
concerning which, that I may proceed more ee in my en- 
quiries, I ſhall obſerve the foll method. FE: 
I. 1 hall — heren redom of will, in the dus ſenl { 
| of it, 1. Tal agar 8 nnibact}iob 611 
pr home 5 that there en be oe fach thing as moral god 
or evil, rewar or puniſhment; in blameable or Fal 
worthy, without free will, in e ene Hail! r 
amn ſhall anſwer ſome of the moſt material 
have been made 


obje&ions, that 
* melee the other ſide. And, 

I. Fats wilt, to the notion I have of it, inplics, a 
i af clades or pear as to ſuch objects, which, arc repre- 
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own. there are two caſes, wherein reaſonable beings neither are, 


nor can poſſibly be, in this ſenſe, free. The ficlt ariſes; from, a 
natural, conſtant, | and. invincible deſire, which they have of be- 
ing happy. And, in conſequence of this defire, it is alſo impoſ- 
able for them to chuſe evil, formally conſider d as evil. But ſtill 
the fataliſts have no reaſon to object againſt the freedom of the 
vill in general, from the neceſſity of its being determin'd in ſuch 
particular caſes, where both the goodnch, of God has appointed, 
and the nature of the thing abſolutely requires, that it ſhould be 
determin d. However, as the motion of the will whereby we al- 
low it to be irteſiſtibiy carry d towards good, and in, order to 
avoid evil, as ſuch,” is not arbitrary, but neceſſary; man, with 


reſpect to ſuch a choice or refuſal, is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, either 


morally good or evil; or, as will appear in the ſequel, the pro- 


A 4 


ſubject of puniſhment or reward, of blame or applauſe. , 
, 8 the GhjL 
of our preſent, enquiry, and which denominates man a moral 


agent: . properly conſiſt? I anſwer, not in his choice of natural or 


neceſlary good, in the caſes before mention d, but in his deter- 
ops in his doing what 4 — fit and reaſonable to be * 
or in his neglecting to do it, and committing. what he knows, or 


might, by a due uſe of his faculties, have known, at the ſame 


time, to be ſinful. For tho moral good is really in itſelf, and 
in all the proper conſequences of it, more deſirable than any na- 
tural good we can propoſe to our ſelves in contradiſtinction to it; 
our inclinations, nevertheleſs, have ſo great a power towards 


blinding che underſtanding, or ſtopping the progreſs of its en- 


* that it will not always ſee or conlider as it 


4 


| ugh t, the rea- 
of ſo juſt a preference. The truth of which 


1 4 


dre of any ching, chan that, ſuppoſing it true, we could not have 
been more ſenſible of the force and evidence of it?: 
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time, 2 
ſary and invincible 


obſerve that, 


Bor hoy is it poſſible, if the will neceſſarily follow the laſt 
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1. Ir is here taken abſolutely for granted, that the will does 

follow the laſt dictate of the underſtanding. This, indeed, has 
been the opinion of ſome ſchoolmen ; Thomas of Apuin, and his 
followers, who aſſerted the liberty of human will to all the ends 
and purpoſes of morality, have earneſtly contended fot it. But 


others, and in particular the /abtle doctor, and thoſe of his way, 


have no leſs ſtrenuouſſy oppos d it; as being attended with ill con- 
ſequences towards deſtroyitig that freedom, which the patrons of 
it appear'd to admit; and who argued, that except the judgment 
of the undetſtanditig precede, there tan be properly no choice, or 
will at all, For the object of the will being ſome intelligible 
good, real or apparent, if the underſtanding ſhould not previouſly = 
propoſe it, the will would opetate without an object. This only 
proves that we cannot, by any motion of the will, be carryd to- 
wards an object unknown to us. But becauſe the judgment of 
the underſtandingyis pre viouſſ requir'd towards out making a p 
| | eſfuril y follow, that we muſt be ob 7 
to make ſuch a choice; fince we may, notwithſtanding, even tho 
all things are tightly diſpos d for the action of the will,” have a 
power to act, or not to act accordingly. And herein, I take it, 
rincipally lies the immorality of the will, that it does not always 


1 llow the light, that candle of the Lord, as Solomon expreſſes it, 


which is ſet up in the underſtanding, even when it appears' moſt 


bright and irradiating, For there is a wide difference between the 
incapacity a man is undet of chuſing any object, which he has no 


clear apprehenſion of, and his being oblig'd to chaſe it, in conſe- 


quence of ſuch an apprehenſion. © © a 
Bur the will has {Hil a farther influence upon the und 
ing. Inſtead of following the lighr, as we © 


| DIEM L400, a we ouylit, we may very 
often be ſaid to go before it. And that is; when we pro- 
ceed to action without waitin 


nd from fuch enquiries, or ſuſpend 
any farther purſuit of them, as might, upon à more ſtrict exami- 
nation, repreſent thitigs in a view, proper to determine our 
choice of the better part. At other times, hen the underſtand- 
is frequently ſuch a ſtrong byaſs' caſt upon it towards one fide, that 
K carry on its purſuits in that equal manhier, which is ne- 


ceſſary to attain the pro "ends of them. 94644 II 411 10 nini 


Born theſe powers of the will over the undetſtanding are; 1 
think, evident, from the following inſtance. How ordinary is it 
ok, in their hands, vritten in de- 
fence of principles, contrary to thoſe they have imbib'd, or Open- 
ly eſpous d with much zeal, to lay it aſide for no other reaſon? 


| 8 for the full and diſtin& orders = 
| reaſon; when we divert the m 


2 . 
1 
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And tho it be; in every reſpectʒ well compos'd uy defign'd. . Or 
if the entertaining manner of an author, or ſome end we have to 
ſerve in learning what he has to ſay, obliges us to proceed in 


reading ſuch a book; yet we may be ſenſible, how often the pre- 
judice we have againſt his way of reaſoning, on the account I hare 
mention 'd, hinders us from examining the force, or diſcovering 


the evidence of it, at we ought. Nay, I am afraid, our preju- 


dice - againſt certain arguments, whereby we are unwilling to 
be convincd, may ſometimes pou the ſtronger, even in pro- 
and evidence of them; which could not 


poſſibly be, if the will were always determin'd by light, and never 


blindly or perverſely follow'd the motions of concupiſence. In 
truth, the underſtanding and will act with ſuch a reciprocal influ- 


ence upon one another, that it is many times hard diſtinctly to 
| know their proper effects, or to which of them they ſhould. be at- 
tributed. As in ſome caſes we judge contrary to out inclinations, 


* 


on the other hand, our inclinations do in theit turn carry us 


againſt our judgment, and even 

favour of — at the ſame 3 them to be criminal. 
In ſhort, as 1 can meditate upon what object I pleaſe, ſo I can 
take off my thoughts from it when I: pleaſe; and I am eq 
conſcious of a power, or elſe I know nothing by conſciouſneſs, of 


carrying my enquiries forward upon it ſo long as I pleaſe, where. 


no foreign ot external accident intervenes. Tho, after all, per- 


fore, two faculties really diſtinct, but a ſimple, individual 


ich power, when exerting itſelf 


the object of it _—_ to us; 


upon atiy intelligible obſect; we call underſtanding; and when 


_ apply to an eligible object, we 


—_ election or will. 


I have hitherto only conſider d ſome of the natural reaſons for 
the liberty of human will. But the teſtimony of the holy ſcri- 


queſtion out of all doubt. I ig im 


6, concerning” the ſins they had committed, or their having 
neglected the ordinary 
reaſon of reproving men for actin * 

iu vincible motives; for chuſiug thoſe deluſions, 


not but chuſe; or for conmiieting ſuch ſinful actions, as they could 
not poſſibly avoid; nay; which the laſt judgment of their under 


inevitably oblig'd them to commit? 


1 
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ige it to pronounce ſentence in 
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haps the ſhorteſt method wich the facaliſts, 2s to this point, is 10 
fay, chat the underſtanding and will are not, as ve obſery'd be- 


| to account for the ex- 
ations of God in them with wicked men, upon any viſe rea- 


means of ſalvation. For where can be the 


©, 
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Bur I ſhall not inſiſt this conſideration, ſince all thoſe, 
who acknowledge the truth of the ſcriptures, and the wiſdom of 
God, in whatever he has reveal'd, of neceſſity acknowledge 
the freedom of human will, in the largeſt ſenſe, wherein it is un- 
derſtood. I ſhall only take notice, that as ſuch a freedom is evi- 
dently inferr'd from the argument foregoing, ſo there are other 

texts of ſcripture, which directly acquaint us with the nature and 
_ reaſons of it. Such are the expreſs declarations of our Saviour, 
that ſeeing men ſee, and will not percerve ; that light 3s come imo 
the world; ' but men love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe: their 
deeds are evil, The apoſtle in the ſeventh chapter to the Romans 
is copious upon this head; but the ſum of what he ſays lies in 
the following words. [ delight in the law of God, whether natural 
or reveal'd; after the inward man; but I ſee another law in my 
members, ' warring A the law of my mind, and bringing me 

into captivity to the law of fin, which: is in my members *. From 
all which, it ſufficiently appears, that human will is not only in- 
fluenc'd by light, but by ſenſe, and that in a reciprocal propor- 

tion to the force of het two principles, men commonly 4 a 
good or ill uſe of their liberty. I ſay, commonly, becauſe, not- 

withſtanding the force of them, the will has ſtill a power to act, 
Bur whatever has been urg'd in point of reaſon, or from the 
authority of divine revelation, the fataliſts will ſay, it muſt go for 
nothing, as being neceſſarily founded in ſome miſtake. if, * — 1 
ſuch a freedom as we SE; be, in the nature of the thing, ab- 
ſolutely impoſhble. But whence ariſes the impoſſibility of it? Not 
from the neceſſity of the will's following the laſt judgment of the 
underſtanding ; that point has been ſpoken to already: It muſt 
therefore ariſe, becauſe it is impoſſible, that any being ſhould have 
a power of ſclf-motion, or of beginning motion. But to ſay 

this, is to deny the poſſibility of a power, which in fact ſubſiſts; 
and which we muſt neceſſarily attribute to the firſt cauſe. And if 
God have, as he confeſſedly has, ſuch a power, why ſhould it be 
thought impoſſible for him to commꝑnicate it to other intelligent 
beings? Except the enemies of liberty could ſhew, what they will 
never be able to do, that to ſuppoſe the communication of Aach a 
As to the opinion of thoſe, who contend man may be ſaid to 

act freely, tho he is neceſſarily determin d to act in Ach a parti- 
| cular manner, becauſe he is not ſenſible of any acceſſory force or 

impulſe from without upon his mind; this is only to make him a 
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ts little more than a mere ſpontaneous mo- 


— they mean nothing by liberty in man; but a 
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of art, may, in a like improper. ſenſe, 
be ſaid to move freely; bectuſe their motion depends on cer- 
rain. f vichin; which the other parts | 
to this notion e freedom, . | 
force, obſirulh, or reel 45 40 drag of 


more n any act of the will is, ve ſhal — 
ert it with the greater freedom. We may at to ſay the 


ill is free; in © abe all external 9 or to 
n its freedom in this, that it cannot be 


d, is 


— 1 of a thing in that which no body erer deny d, and the 


denyal whereof would render the point i abſurd and ri- 
diculous. For if the vill could be: externally ſote d, the Freedom 


f it would, ee conceſſion, deal and entirely 
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22 A man may 
man in the Gol <f ahmed, becauſe he is healthy and 
ſtrong, or has a fine regular. ſhape, '25 from any aQion he does, 
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or was determin'd to do it by any thing, but his own free will. 
For otherways it would not be the act of his will, but of the cauſe 
whatever that might be, vhich determin'd his will; to which 
therefore all the moral goodneſs of the action ought to be aſcrib d, 
as the agent; and not to him, as — only a mo inſtrument. 
By parity of reaſon, he cannot juſtly be charg'd with: any crime, 
but upon this ground, that he freely chuſes to commit it; or com 
mits it with a reluctance, which! might, by a due uſe of his liber- 
ty, have been the occaſion of preſerving his innocence. 
By a neceſſary conſequener, to deny the freedom of will in men 
is to deſtroy all the grounds and reaſons of rewarding or ptiniſhing* 
them. There being nothing but moral virtue, which i the pro- 
per ſubject of — or ſome immoral action, which can render 
men obnoxious to puniſhment. | And therefore, according to the 
ordinary courſe of proceeding in all civil governments, where any 
action is conſider d as the ſubject of a law (prohibited or requir d, 
upon certain conſiderations, by it) there the executive power, in 
paſſing judgment upon ſuch an action, has, ot always ſhould have 
td to the intention of the party/concern'd ;''and ought to ju- 
ſtify or condemn him accordingly. Nh bi dune en 
Tu higheſt violation of the law, and of the rights of human 
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fame time it mi one. But, 


Or 
willingl | 


fle& upon our having done, or omitted to do our duty, or our ha- 


principally imports us ro conſider. Now, ſetting aſide all argu- 


ments from the nature of the thing, every man, I believe, may 


up in his mind, agen is erin done any very good or pious 
action, proceeds from hence, that it was the effect of his own 
free choice, when he might have done, or was perhaps under 


artig ar 8 = diffuſe itſelf, in proportion to that freedom 

and facility, wherewith he. choſe to act ſo good a part. For 
which - | n 
caſions, have given the moſt noble proofs of their generoſity; 
yet when ſollicited even in favour of deſerving perſons, are ſome- 


poſſibly. proceed from vanity, or a ſecret opinion (which great men 
are _ the leſs apt to — on TY 4s charter that 
they are beſt able to judge, how their favours ought to be diſtri- 
buted; or-thar it will leflen the credit of any generous action to 
have the opportunity or method of it preſcribed to them. But as 
ve ought to attribute the actions of men to the beſt motives, it 


ſeems more ceaſonable and juſt to account for ſuch a conduct, 5 


this ching willingly, 1 have. a reward ;, he eyidentiy ſuppoſes, that 
e forms pa. Laff"; rewarding any action, proceeds from its 
being an effect of free will, determining a man to do it, at the 


thing 


nce pr ning me 


ving acted in ſome open and notbrious violation of ir, is what! it 


to. do otherways. Nay, this joy will na- 
K obably it may be, that perſons who, on other oc- 


times obſer d to be of a mote cold and narrow temper; this may 
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morſe of mind, and, in con 
tirely deſtroy d. For how can a man condernty himſelf for having 


be to found a wiſh u 


d than his lamentibg, that he was born to no better for- 


grante 
all manner of Nen thi arp 
its force, But to . direktly 10 1 


ane be jult, che mote dependent man is, the more 


us, as to diyert the underſtanding from . after truth, with 
uiſite perſectly to 
Jen. cauſe i 
fection; 
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of the vill bat only froin the Muſe which'we accidentally make of it. 
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done, what «be was under an abſolute [neceſſity of dbing; and it 
would be equally abſurd to with au action undene; for that would 
n an 4c ffibility, an antecedent impoſſibi- 
lity in the nature of the 445 —ů— He 
may, indeed, lametit his unlig 9 2 in havin — brought un- 
der ſuch circuinſtarices, wherein he was to — contrary to 
his rule; but this can no mbre be n an act of conſciebce or 
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will. as before Nate: 


TT is tide that for a man 96 be determitd in who! he 
does, is a greater argument bf perfection, chan if he ſhould 
have a power indifferently of doin g what he will. No ſhould it be 
2455 there is no neceſfity why mw s ſhould be without 

d evidently loſe all 
* — is ie an imperfection to 
our own actions Uichit us ? I this w. 2 


have a principle 


uman nature be, How, again, is it an imperfection, oy 
good or evil is propos d, ee WIE to iſe the 2757 
the evil; or of two goods, to chuſe the 
evils, the les ? If our inclindtions ſometimes impoſe 
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fo far upon 


that application or im 2758555 which are 
diſcover it; and, in conſequence of a wro 


to make a wrong choice: This we own to 
yet ſuch animperfe&ion, as docs not neceſſarily — 
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However, if it be a juſt argument inſt the being of a thing, 


that it implies, in the nature of it, ſome imperfection, man can 
neither be a free, nor, indeed, a neceſſary agent. Becauſe, let us 
take which fide of the queſtion ve pleaſe, there is viſibly an imper- 
fection; tho much greater, indeed,” upon a ſuppoſition,” that' he 
is over-rul'd in his choice, by ſome antecedent, tho unknown 
cauſe; than of his being by accident capable of making a 
choice; which yet he had it in his der not to make. 
2. Ir has been objected againſt the 

true ſenſe of it, that every thing muſt have an antecedent cauſe; 
and every cauſe operates neceſſarily as to the effect it produces. But 
this, as it relates to the modification of things, and not to theit 
exiſtence, is taking the very point in queſtion for ee and 
ſuppoſes, what we deny, that no created being can have a 

' communicated to it, by almighty God, of ſelf-motion. Vet ad- 
mitting more, than it is neceſſary for us to do, that the will muſt 
always be excited, or put in motion by ſome extrinſick cauſe ; It 
will not therefore follow; but that, when once it is in motion, on 
what occaſion, or by what means fo ever, it may move this or 


Cant] 


that way; unite. itſelf to, or fly from any particular object; at 


K Tus argument againſt liberty from the divine Jonny, is ſo 
weak and trifling, and is now, if I miſtake not, fo univerſally ex- 
ploded, by the Sowa and more inquiſitive part of mankind, that 
I only mention it in the concluſion of this head, without think 

my fal oblig d to take any farther notice of it. 
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That there is 4 


HAT God governs the material world, is a principle, 
W which, tho' queſtion'd by. ſome who have aſcrib'd both 
the origin and formation of things to him, yet neceſ- 
ſarily follows from that very conceſſion. In order to 
prove this, we are only to enquire, what were the gs 71 ends 
of Gods making the world, with this admirable variety 


/ " 
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beings 
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* +- 
otily to give a glorious eſſay of his power, of his wiſdom and goo 
in ears pay | neg ay other e. or the leaſt — FRF 
king farther care of ir, will not ſufficiently accoutit for the'reaſons, - 
upon which we ought to believe,” in hotiour to his attributes, "that 
he was induc'd to make it. For whatever effects of his power, His 
wiſdom, or goodneſs, originally appear d in the firſt production of 
things, it was impoſſible” for” chem to continue itt that order, 
wherein they were diſpos'd by God, without his prefiding over 
them, and r ng their motions; the ſubſequent irregularities, 
which muſt neceſſarily have happetid in his work, if not a total 
inaction of the whole, through every part of it, would have ten- 
died in as high a meaſure to derogate from his wiſdom, as the work 
itſelf had antecedently done to diſcover the excellent conttivance, 
and-advance the glory of itt: og, 


Ir may, perhaps, be thought, thar God, having once perfected 
his deſign of n and put the Wee of it 
into the moſt regular and uſeful order, it was rather agreeable to 
his wiſdom, that he ſhould then withdraw his hand, and leave all 


things to act of themſelves, by virtue of the primary and general! 


laws of motion impreſs d on them. As there is no neceſſity, wheti 
a man has compos d any artificial work, that ſo long as it will pre- 
ſerve itſelf in the ſtate or ſituation proper to it, he ſhould be con- 
tinually employ'd towards rectifying either the ſprings, or other 
parts of it. Tis granted, human art can only produce a machine, 
whoſe motion'is of a temporary continuance, and even whoſe — 
mult in time, tho by infen degrees of neceffity decay, an 
want to be repair d. But what ſhould hinder an infinitely wiſe and 
powerful being, to contrive ſuch an exact ballance of power in the 
mig he has made, that their morians and reſpective influences 


- might be perpetual, without his interpoſition? Or if ſome inſen- 
udle parts were ſtill to fly off from the' ſeveral materials, which 
| compoſe his work, how eaſy is it for him to ſapply the deficiency, 
with an acceſſion of new and ſimilar parts? But to this we may 
oppoſe the principles of the beſt modern philoſophers, that the 
2 of matter, in what order ſoever diſpos d by the power of 
, after he had once put them in motion; yet can now neither 


gravitate, nor communicate motion, nor, in any reſpect, act up= 
on one another, but by virtue, and in conſequence of God's i 
_ mediate action. I | 
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— of a brd and efficacious law of mechaniſm, where- 
by the ſeveral parts of the world preſerve their proper order, or 
perform their reſpective. functions, is alſo contrary to he opinion 
of thoſe, who maintain, that the conſervation. of things implies a 
repeated and poſitive act of creation, For they do not think it 


ſufficient to ſupport things in being, that God leaves them to the 


internal force of their own nature, or, that he does not actually 
exert his power to deſtroy them. But they ſuppoſe them ſaſtain'd 
by one repeated and immediate action of his power; as light is 
continued in the air by a ſucceſſive flow-of rays from the ſun. 
Bur other learned men have not thought the reaſons, upon 
which, this opinion is founded, ap. a concluſive. When a 
creature is once brought into being, they ſuppoſe as poſitive an act 


5 


of power neceſſary to annihilate it, as was originally requir d to give 


it exiſtence. They cannot conceive, how annihilation ſhould be 


2 without the action of ſome power upon the being to 


annihilated, and which is confeſs'd: in itſelf to have no manner 
of action, or poſſibility of it, to that end. Laſtly, they think it 


| derogatory to the power of God to ſay, that the effect of it can- 


not for ſome time ſubſiſt, when he ceaſes. to exert it: Since the 


effects of human art themſelves are obſerv d to remain, , after the 


 - artiſt has put his finiſhing hand to them. Tho this illuſtrati ion, 
indeed, is far from clearing the 


| cle int. For the reaſon, why ſach 
works continue for a conſiderable time in the ſtate wherein they 
were left, is becauſe the materials, out of which they were made, 


pre- exiſted, and the artiſt, had nothing to do, but to modify, and 


put them in a proper order together. But there is a vide diffe- 
rence between our reaſoning concerning the exiſtence of things, 
and the modes of their exiſting ; theſe often depend on the power 


or action of ſecond cauſes ; but how they come to exiſt, or ate 


4; I in being, is a queſtion that can only relate to the power 


Ir is leſs neceſſary ſtrictly to examine which of theſe opi- 
nions is the true one, ſince the authors, on both ſides, agree in 
the ſame deſign, of doing honour to God. Thoſe who contend, 
that a wages act of power is requir d to ſupport things in being, 

think their opinion tends more to the advancement of his glory, 


as it ſuppoſes the creatures to have a more abſolute and entire de- 


pendence on him, Others conceive, that it gives us ſtill a greater 
idea of the power of God, that it ſhould even extend to the cre- 
ation of gp capable of ſubſiſting, by virtue of their original 
conſtitution, ſo long as he does not think fit by any poſitive act 


of his will to deſtroy them. 


Bur 
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tb material world, from the ends for which 
Sold created it reſpedling mankind, and other 
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\HE world, this habitable part of it in particular, was made 
d be the ſcene of human life and action; in order to ſup- 
a ply all che wants, and gratify all the reaſonable tes and de- 
_ Gres of man: In ſhort, to make him as happy, as his preſent ſtate 
and condition in it would admit. But if we look no higher than 
to the power and progreſs of viſible or ſecond cauſes, man, inſtead 
of attaining. the happineſs, for which he was created in this world, 
might have been, with reſpe& to his preſent ſubſiſtence, of all 
other creatures, moſt; miſerable; as being moſt expos'd ro miſery, 
nud moſt ſenſible of it. For ſhould all things operate by a fix d 
and immutable law of mechaniſm, it is highly reaſonable to be- 
lire, mankind, in @ few ages, might become ſo populous, that 
che produce of the earth would not be ſufficient to anſwer all 
their exigences; much leſa to contribute to thoſe common pleg- 
ures and enjoymenta, whereof, io their original ſtate, they were 
at once made ſo capable and deſirous. Nay, had man continued, 
as he might have done, in a ſtare of innocence; or, had he been 
les irregular or corrupt, than 5 7 ; as this reaſon of a di- 
dal vine 


« 
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vine providence, from the multiplication of human race, had been 
more ſtrong ; ſo the objections againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, from his creating man with capacities and deſires, which, in 
tthe natural courſe of things, could not be gratify d, would have 
been more unanſwerable. 0113, e ee he ei eee 
Now, that mankind are not ſo numerous, as we may ea- 
ſily ſuppoſe they might have been, ſince the time of the creation, 
there is a viſible providence (notwithſtanding all the methods of 
human induſtry) in relieving their ſeveral wants; and ſupplying 
them vith all things neceſſary to life; eſpecially in very large and 
= populous cities, where of neceſſity there mult be a great number 
oc of poor people, and who cannot ordinarily provide for themſelves 
= | or their dependents, (to ſay nothing of caſualties, .or what they 
call hard times) at fo eaſy an 1 * as in other places. But 
ſhould no providence interpoſe, by any ſecret methods, towards 
the relief or ſupport of the indigent, under the like circumſtances, 
a great number of them would, in the natural probability of the 
1 thing, be in imminent danger of periſhing by want. I may add, 
= that a preſerving providence is not only viſible in furniſhing men, 
but alſo other animals, with all the neceſſary ſupports of life. The 
ſeveral kinds whereof, if God had not interpos d in their preſerva- 
tion by particular wills, might have periſſid, or by one accident 
or other been deſtroy d; and ſo the ends of his creating them, 
which we ought not to admit, poſſibly at leaſt fruſtrated. 
| Born theſe conſiderations towards inducing our belief of a pre- 
; ſerving providence, are particularly inſiſted on in the holy — 
| 


both man and beaſt. The earth is full of his goodneſs: He is the 
Lord, who exerciſeth lovmg-lkindueſs in it He groeth food 10 all 
' fleſh, and ſatisfieth the deſire of every Irving \thing. ' His delights, 


= | indeed, are more peculiarly with the ſons of men. Ie groes them 
f | all things richly to enjoy. He preventeth them. with: the bleſſings 


. of goodneſs. He is a father ofthe fatherleſs. Hie delrvereth the 
poor and needy, and him that hath no helper. Vet the effects of 
his providence are alſo conſpicuous in the particular care he takes 
of all animals, and the moſt inconfiderable of them. | Borh ſinal! 
and great beaſts, and things creepmg mnumerable, wait bim, 
t bat be may give them their meat in due ſeaſon. —— 
=» them, they gather it. He openeth his hand, and they are filled 
| . with good. Nota — to the ground without him. 
1 m — 709 over the material world is neceſſary 
the preſer 


towards ation, and more happy being of the creatures 
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in it; ſo it is alſo in order to the puniſhing or rewarding men in | 
this life, conhder'd as beings capable of a juſt retribution, - in con- 
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ſequence of their good or evil actions. But having ſhew'd, on a 
former occaſion, the impoſſibility of adapting a fix'd and immuta- 


ble law to the ſtate and condition of free or mutable agents, I 


ſhall here beg leave to refer * to what has been moſt 3 15 


and with his uſual perſpicuity, ſaid on the occaſion, by the exce 
lent author, of The reaſonableneſs and certainty of the cbriſtian 
religion. 0 Eton 7 ai 
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CAT. III. TY 
The neceſſity of acknowledging a divine providence 

over mankind, conſider d as intelligent beings, en 
dowd with à principle 
tures ; as expos'd to ill actidents; as ſubject to 
errors in judgment; and to other defedds. 


3 ation be attain'd, with reſpe& to the government: of man- 
kind; eſpecially if we ſtill ſuppoſe them capable of making an ill uſe 
of their liberty For tho we ſhould grant, that in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, they might have preſerv'd themſelves, and perform'd all their 
relative duties in that order, which was neceſſary to promote their 


4 The abettors of the mechanical hypotheſis argue, that God acts in the moſt ge- 
4 neral and uniform ways; that it is more becoming his wiſdom to let nature have its 
4 courſe z and that conſtantly to in e, would be a diſparagement to the order and 
* contrivance in his cſtabliſhment of the laws of motion; that matter and motion are 
« with that wiſdom ſet to work, that they can perform all, without any more than 
4 preſerving and ſuſtaining them in their being and operations; and that he is the beſt 
s artiſt, who can contrive an engine that needs the meddling with it, after it is 
ce made. But it ought to be conſiderd what the nature of the engine is, and what the 
* proper ends and ules of it are. And if the nature of it be ſuch, that it cannot anſwer 
<« the ends for which it was fram'd, without ſometimes an aſſiſting hand, it would be no 
“ point of wiſdom in the artificer, for the credit of his contrivance, to loſe the moſt 
“ uſeful ends, defign'd by ir. As if among other uſes, this curious engine were defign'd 
c“ to reward the good, and puniſh bad men; to remove the puniſhment upon amend- 


* ment, and to a renew it upon relapſe. Since brute matter is incapable o yo—_ -4 


* motion, and ſuiting itſelf to the ſeveral ſtates and changes of free agents, he m 


« ſiſt it, unleſs he will loſe the chief end, for which it is to ſerve. It is no defect in 


the skill and wiſdom of the Almighty, that matter and motion have not free will, as 
« men have; but it would be a great defect in his wiſdom, not to make them the inftru- 
« ments of rewards read mapa z becauſe it is impoſſible for them, of themſely 

« to apply and ſuit th 
« of roy reaſonableneſs and certainty of the chriſtian religion. Vol. 2. p. 198, 199. 
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of liberty, as ſocial crea- 


ÞJ TErrnes, without a providence, could the great ends of cre 


lves to the ſeveral ſtates and conditions of free agents. Jenkin: | 
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own ＋ *. and that of the whole community. Yet in caſe, 
by an abuſe of their freedom, they ſhould fall from that happy 
ſtare, and, above all, if a general corruption of manners ſhould 
ſpread itſelf among them; ſuch diſorders would unavoidably have 
happetrd in ſociety, that unleſs God had reſerv'd ro himſelf a 
tg on propet occaſions, of rectifying them; we could not 
ave juſtify'd either his wiſdom, goodneſs, or juſtice in the cre- 

ation of man, conſider'd as a ſocial creature. For otherways it 
might too probably have been the caſe of ſome. perſons, on ac- 
count of the power and natural apy; 14 of remper in other men, 
(irritated, Au by the motives of ſelf-love and revenge) that the 
miſeries of this life would have more than over- ballanc d the benefits 
of it. If, now, that a wife and good providence governs the world, 
there is ſo much evil, confuſion, and injuſtice in it what a diſ- 
mal ſcene of miſery would it have been, without afl over-ruling 
power, to prevent ot put a ſtop to the deſigns of wicked men; or, 
if they were ſuffer d to be executed, to make them the accidental 
occaſion of ſome great good, and many times, in direct oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe ends, which they were intended to ſerve ? Certainly 
it would have been more eligible to good men, had God imme- 
diately after the creation abandon'd all care of them, never to 
have An, at all, than to have been left under ſuch circumſtances 
of life, to which death had been continually preferable; nay, un- 


* 


der which the better and more inoffenſively they conducted them- 


ſelves, the more they would have been expos d to the common rapine 
and inſults of wicked men. I might farther obſerve, that mankind, 
conſider'd in a publick or national capacity, can only be puniſh'd 
or rewarded in this life. If it was therefore fit, upon any conſide- 


rations of wiſdom or juſtice, that ſocieties, as ſuch, ſhould be at 


any time puniſh'd or rewarded; it was for the ſame reaſon, and in 
the ſame meaſure fit, that a divine providence ſhould here inter- 
| poſe in the government of them, to that end. i 5. 
AxD therefore in ſcripture the ſtate of a nation, conſiderd as 
morally good or evil, is made the reaſon of God's proceeding af- 
ter a different manner in the diſpenſations of his providence to- 
wards them. Sometimes he viſits a wicked people with dreadful = 
and publick calamities; with earthquakes; with peſtilence and fa- 
mine; with fire and ſword. Ar other times, the natural tendency 
which righteouſneſs has to exalt a nation, is providentially im- 
prov'd by him to make it ſtill more happy in all the advantag 


es of 
peace, | ity, and plenty. At what inflant, he ſpeaks con- 
_ cernmy —— and — a kingdom, to pluck ps, to pull 
down, and to defiroy it; if that nation, againſt whom he bas pro- 
nounCd, turn from their evil, he will repent of the evil, that he 
5 thought” 


1 
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—— Aud at what inſtant; br ſeal once 


a nation} and concerning a kingdom, to build; and to 
do evil- in bis ſight, then be. will: repent of ibe g. 
ſaid, he would benefit them, He creates, 
He turneth vor figs en 
that dwell therem . Again, in favour of good men, he turnetb 


the "wilderneſs into a fantling _ and water ſprmgs into dry 


Be wn be 


dez. an makes. war. 


that they may gather in their corn, their wine; and their vil. 
be : ſhats 


reti om or for mercy. 10951 Yin 


2. Ir ve conſider man in kis more irate capacity the; ihe 


of a-providence to direct and govetn him are equally conſpicuous. 
The many accidegts of life, eſpecially of infancy, expoſe him a 
ſo: great and.continual dangers, that, to human appearance, 

ſcarce; poſhble he ſhould avoid them all with ſafety, if a —— 
lar providence, how inviſible ſoever the methods of it may be, 
ſhould —— intervene to protect and deliver him. There 
are few! perſons, if any perhaps living, of a more advant'd age, who 


cannot (h ay much ſoever they may be inclin d to attribute to chance) 


bur aſſent, to the truth of what is — obſerv d, from their own ex- 
perience; if they will but duly attend to all the circumſtances of 
their deliverance, on certain nice and critical conjunctutes. It is 
highly probable, that holy David, in the following pious 14 de 
op upon the ſubject oh providence, founded them both up 

ne, and the reaſon of the thing. Ay defence: it f C bu. 
70 Lord is my ſhepherd; I laid me down and;flept,” I awatd,” for 
the Lord ſuftamed me. Thou art my hope, O:Lord God; theo ard 


worn... Tbon, Lord; 
5a refuge 40 the oppreſed, a refuge in times of — Ve boldeth 


our foul in liſe; and ſuſfereth- not our: mA: | * wall 5 


be Or. eden unto deatb. E 

cre Tuzzz are alio wiſe reaſons x 70 12 afſign'd for, a divine prone 
dence, id order to the h of man, with reſpect to the go» 
vernment both of his thoughts and actions. We ſee but a very 


little wayeupon-'the chain of an and, ſor that reaſon, often 


make wrong judgment concerning the tendenqy of things; whe» 


ther in order to the attainment of what apppars deſirahle to us, 


or towards PEER ane of ts oy eines: 8 en 
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or the wictedneſi of them 
ground f. Alternately as a people are wicked or obedient, he 
groves them the ram in due'ſeaſon,” the fi 7 ram, and the latter. 1 1 


ee e ee e ee Niel 
not ber fran +. He 9 Wh Os 70 e whether for tor- 


my truſt from my-youth.” By thee have I been bolden up from the 
uy makeſt me 10 dwell in ſafety. 4 The Lord 
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fication. of our deſires, is obferv'd to terminate in our miſery ; as, 
at other times, what we apprchended, and endeavour'd to divert 
as an evil, often proves, in the ſequel, an occahon of ſome great 
benefit and advantage to us. g ; 
4. Ir we cannot certainly judge, whether any end we propoſe (how- 
ever it may at preſent appear) will really prove good or prejudicial 
in its conſequences to us; we are no leſs ſubject to error in con- 
ſulting about the proper means of effecting ſuch an end; or, if 
we judge rightly in this reſpe&, we are not always capable of em- 
ploying thoſe means. As, on the other hand, whatever care we 
take to fly from any impending evil, it is not, according to the 


viſible courſe of things, in our power to eſcape it. Upon which 


ſeveral accounts, it is highly reaſonable for us to argue from the 
goodneſs of God, that he has reſerv'd to himſelf a power both of 
directing our intentions, and of fruſtrating, or aſſiſting our endea- 
vours. The exerciſe of which power, in each reſpect, is there- 
fore expreſſly attributed to him in the holy ſcriptures. He groeth 
wiſdom to the wiſe, and knowledge to them, that have underſlanding. 
There are many devices in a man's heart ; nevertheleſs the counſel of 
a the Lord, that ſhall land. For he knoweth the thoughts even of the 
wiſe, that they are vamm. Again, when he fees fit, that the moſt 
Yrobable and beſt form'd deſigns in human appearance, ſhould not 
ſucceed, he turneth wiſe men backward, and maketh their knowledge 
fookſhz or, by one method or other, which perhaps they leaſt of 
all ſuſpected, diſappomeeth their devices, fo that they are not able 10 
perform. For, who ir he that ſanh, and it cometh to paſs, when 
the Lord commandeth « not. As, on the other — aw he 
would have the moſt improbable deſigns ſucceed, and, in all hu- 
man expectation, by the moſt improbable means; bis firength is 
made perfett in weakneſs; he groeth power to the ſaint, and to 
| them, who have no might, he encrea/eth firength. Or, laſtly, 
when he thinks proper to inflict any preſent evil upon men, by 


| way of medicinal or judiciary chaſtiſement, they are equally inca- 


pable, by any human methods, of avoiding. it. For, bo ir able 
| to fland before him? II be may fland in bis fight, when he ir angry? 
In bis hand is power and might, fo that nome t able to withſtand 
bim; member is vhere any that can detrver out of hrs hand, © 
Vr the great argument for a divine providence in the govern- 

ment of mankind, is ſtill behind. I have conſiderd man in his 
ſocial and more private ſtate of life, and ſhew'd, how, on both 
accounts, there is great reaſon to believe from the ends of divine 
goodneſs in creatirig him, that God did not, immediately after he 
was created, diſmiſs him from his hands, without any deſign of 
taking farther notice or care of him. Which is the * | 

3 | ke 
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of the apoſtle, by way of alluſion indeed, to that natural affeion 


all creatures are obſcrv'd to bear to their young, but of itſelf ſtrictl 
concluſive, in the following words, for we ave alſo bi 


Spring *. 
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A farther argument for the providence of God e 
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mankind, with reſpect to the ends of religion. 


HEN ve conſider man as a religious creature, capable of 
worſhipping and doing honour to God, who has pre- 
_ ſcrib'd him a law to that end; > 
in itſelf, how ever excellent in the proper uſes ariſing from it, yet 
would have been of very little uſe, 9 — the belief of a divine 
providence. For conſidering the power and corrupt maxims of 
ſelf· love, few perſons 1 St been effectually influenc'd by the 


ſole motive of a generous and diſintereſted, obedience f. And is it 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a wiſe and good God ſhould make no 


. e provifion towards attaining the moſt excellent end for 


which man was made, and in order to the attainment whereof, he 


was endow'd with all proper capacities? For be hath created ws for 


his glory; be hath form us +: He made the eanth, and created 


man upon it He raiſed him up in righteouſneſs, and will dire# all 


: | bis ways **. All things were created by him, and for him ff. 


As the obedience we owe to God, could not have been in ge- 


divine providence, neither, in particular, could the duty of prayer 


to God, the moſt ſolemn and hohorary act of religious worſhip, 


and whereby we muſt ſenſibly . his eternal power and God. 


bead, have had any reaſonable foundation; whether conſider' d, 
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+ It is] obſery'd by Biſhop Lig i . on this occaſiany Fal e 
err. is in the divine nature, to . advanc d to a noble and 
height in religion, makes them exceedingly 2 their choice, while they difre- 

whatever rivals with God for it. But were it not for thoſe magnetical hooks of obe. 

ience and eternal intereſt, there are few would be drawn to a due conſideration of, muc 


leſs a delight in, ſo amiable and excellent a nature. And it is impoſſible to conceive why | 


or promiſe an eternal reward, were not the conſideration of cheſe things the 
ligion. Orig. 72 p. 318. 


God, in the revelation of his will, ſhould ever ſo much as mention a future puniſhmenty 
— $ of res 
+ Laab 43 2 


** Ch. 47. 12,13. ++ 'Col. 1. 16. 
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is capacity, how reaſonable ſoever 
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manner, that what they pray 


according to the laws of mechaniſm. 
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 knowledgmenr of ſome ſpecial favour ot bleſing receir'd. For if 


all things come to paſs either caſually, or by a fix d and immuta- 
ble chain of fate, our prayers are wholly inſignificant; nature will 


have its courſe, whatever becomes of the things, which we deſire, 


or deprecate. As, on the other hand, whatever advantages we 


enjoy, they are, upon this principle, owing either to accident, or 


a neceſſary combination of cauſes, and nor to any particular inten- 
tion in our favour, upon which the motives of gratitude are always 


moſt ſenſibly founded. 


, 


_ +,» As to the opinion of thoſe, who ſay, God, upon foreſight of 


the prayers of man to him, 125 the order of things in ſuch a 


2 


the nature of the thing, ſappoſing men free agents 
For, tho? God does forelce'which way men will act; 


- 


or ſhall happen, or what they de- 
precate be averted; this is altogether inconceivable, or rather, 1 
4 yet nothing, 

upon the mechanical hypotheſis, can follow from his action, but, 
In caſe any one, fot inſtance, 


ſhould pray to be deliver d from the danger of ſome infectious or 


peſtilential diſtemper, the vapour whereby it is pro apated, vill, 
1 purſue its natural courſe; and produce its effect, 
s upon a proper ſubject; it can make n mange 


wherever it fal 


of diſtinction between him 2h /acrifieeth, and him hit facyifiteth 
not. God may, indeed, by ſome ſecret impulſe on the mind of 


man, which yet he is at liberty to follow, be the occaſion of di- 


vertigg him from the ſcope of its motion; or perhaps on ſome 


ly, whether man pray or 
r 


I. ; 


Timit is another” eaſe; 


. 


prays, that God would preſerve him from the inſtruments of death, 


no, it will unavoidably have its 
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© Thr is ano ſe, wherein the morives to prayer, if 
all things come to paſs by the fix d laws of ' mechaniſm, appear 
ſtill more evidently gtoundleſs. A man in the heat of barre 
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bl 


which fly every where' about him: Vet a ball from à cannon; or 


a muſquet will neceſſary purſue the line of its direction; it depends, 


however, on the choice of man, whether he will give it fack a 
particular dire&tion, as; by the narural tendency of it, vill take 
away the life of the perſon who deprecates the danger; wherewith 
he finds himſelf ſurrounded. In this caſe, it is impoſſible, upon 
any foreſight of his prayers, that the order of cauſes, which are 
in themſelves of arbitrary, and uncertain determination, ſhould be 
diſpos'd after ſuch a manner, as certainly to produce. the deſir d 
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Was rtvrs therefore is effected in the ward, and — 
it relates to the ſtate and government of manland, che 
aſcribe: to an immediate action of the divitie:: 2 
cauſes may be ſaid indeed in a ſenſe to act, bur tis properly God 
who does every thing. He billeub, and: —— ale; de 
wounderh, — — 
ee ee . 


| the defliraittion, LAL 11112 4 TH FE — ty” 
Wurm bas had: id concerning the neceſſity | int 
a proxidence, in order to 
may ſtill pethaps be 


d 
for ſecuring our * | 


wherein we ſhall be calbd to a Aird impartial: account fot out 
actions here; even tho God, upon his — make; ſhould have 
left him ſo r that he had 
not the leaſt intention of interpoſiag, by any particular: villi at 
ben in the government of him. 10 3182 0 5481 9% 4.5 Ah 31 11 vow 
Bur this; in effect, is to ant the! poine jn.quaſton ;/'aid f. 
poſes it neecllary for us to -4t- leaſt, that God will, one 
time or other, exerciſe the higheſt and moſt impurtaat ast uf go» 
vernment, in the coguizance he will take of his creatures, whoſe 
E. accountable to him: And that the 
of. a' providence" is not thetefore, abſolutely conſfider'd' in itſelſ 
either repugnant to the nature of God, or the condition of men. 
And if there be a neceſſi N eee 
ve ſhould. believe God will ſometimes exerciſe any judicial act f 
his providence, why ſhould we believe that he will ſuſpend all ju- 
3 in this life; c N on 
in ſtributing temporal or ve reat 
938 who be- 
eee als bonds © es but look for a better curry. 
Abo ple alſo tends to temove the main cf the 
e. providence, taken from the inconve- 
r E e the divies nature, if 
| a e 5 of the world, or to take the 
| notice of them. r 
God for their actions, his kno of them muſt be conceiv'd 
2 particuldr, 'as' if he had g obſervd the progreſs, with 
all the circumſtances of them, in thin life. Tho it is not .nece 
fary, indeed, to ſay any thing farther in anſer to this objeckzon, 
chat it is founded in a miſtaken notion, and highly derogates 
from the honour of the divine af ggg. — 
infinite 
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infinite wiſdom in the contrivance, or obſtru infinite power in 
the government of all things. ” Infinite knowledge does as readily 
anſwer all thoſe queſtions of the incredulous, who feek' deep to 
hide their counſel from the Lord, and ſay, who'ſeeth us; or how © 
doth God ino; - and is there. knowledge in the mei high 2+ | 
Ver muſt attribute it to the ſame cauſe ; _ their not having an 
| adequare idea of abſolute perfection; and their judging of the di- 
vine operations according ro the model of their ol x Pops capa» 
cities, that ſome of the ancient philoſophets, who examin'd into 
the nature of things after a more accurate and juſt manner, than 
the Epicuream; yet could not eaſily ee how the provi- 
| dence of God ſhould extend to take in all the variety of beings and 
events in the world, at once. Tho', indeed, the doctrine of a 
eneral providence, which only takes care of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
bein s, withont' any regard to the ſeveral individuals compre- 
| hended under them, is altogether uni ee: Oar ee be- 
ing made up of. particulars, and not ſubſiſting abſtractedly, but 
really, and after a certain order in them; it is impoſſible that the 
hgh ſhould be taken care of without a regular diſpoſition, ' which 
neceſſarily imports a particular care of every part. And therefore 
the ſcriptures /not only attribute the preſervation and government 
of this whole ſyſtem of things, collectively conſider? or in te- 
ſpect to the more conſiderable parts of it, to God ; but alſo te- 
preſent the minuteſt creatures, as being ſeverally within the prote 
Sion and verge of his providence. He apboldeth all things by the 
word of his power. - He, even be, is Lord alone; he made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their bot; the earth, and all things 
that are therein; the. ſeas, and all that is therein; and be preſer- 
veth them all. They contmue this day accordmg 'to his ordmances. 
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ſſult the idea of perfection, cannot p be attended 
with the leaſt trouble or uneaſineſs. For he is Hromg that executerh 
bits word, and there is no reſtraim to bim. He neuber flumbereth 
nor fleepeth. Haft thau not known ? Haſt thou' not heard? that the 


ver- 
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everlaſling Go, the creator of the, end of the earth, 
neither is we 
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laid, "rang. boch ir tent in gaicealico ming che 

truth of a divine vidence, and to ſhe us wherein it. conſilts. 
And tho I am ſenſible there are ſeveral popular objeRions againſt 
the doctrine of it, which may deſerve to be conkderd; yet I have 
here taken no notice of them, mn me tly falling under the 
following heads, of the. juſtice, 14 tha grerdngg, and 
wiſdom of God, in his —.— — all which 


articles, I ſhall be the ſhotter, as a great ings, which 
ought otherway re. hare bee de 
ri emi crea; wat * 
ee 435 3 
4 "the di panſations 17 divine OR # 
aro juſt. ee 
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3 TT « wilt be of little uſe 8 lit a de | pebbles or 10 fie 
I the neceffity of believing it, upon any conſiderations 'what- 
ever, unleſs we can prove, that God, in the exerciſe of it, acts by 
the rules of a fix'd and inviolable juſtice.” Shall not the judge of 
all the earth do right ? ſeems to be the firſt queſtion, which natu- 
rally occurs to our choughts i in cotifequence 0 of our believing, that 
there is ſuch a judge.” | 
Now, in order to a more diſtin& vindication of the div = 
ſtice in CO. the affairs of the world, it may 1 n my 
to enquire, what the proper acts of juſtice are in perſc 
whom we have any entercourſe ; or Who are inveſted 1 with ſove- 
reign,” or other competent authority over us. And, 
2222 conſiſts in enactin reaſonable laws, and ſuch as are 
to the ſtate of thoſe ni foi they are intended to ro, 
right of God to e laws to * creatures, if there 
ble right of 1 cannot be diſputed. Bur could he 
be be able of preſcribing ſuch laws to his cles as are cither 
in themſelves unreaſonable, or, under their circumſtances, im pra- 
Ricable; this would be to exerciſe a power, whereof no lan or 
indeed roterable reaſon could be —_ 


F A 
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enſing his favours, God is a debtor to no man; 2 in 
uence of his creating men reaſonable beings, he is d far a debtor 
to the eternal rectitude of his own nature, and of his own law, 
that he cannot require any thing immediately rending to ſubvert 
Tux command, wherewith Abraham was charg'd, to ſacrifice 
his ſon, is of no force towards overthrowing what is here ſaid. 
For * contrary to the 3 of the thing, that a 
patent ſhould arbitrarily, or by his ſole pretended authority, take 
away the life of his child, or exerciſe a power he has not, and 
which was never given him; yet it is reaſonable, that the univer- 
ſal Lord and proprietor of all chings,-{hould, by right of his ſo- 


vereign dominion, have an abſolute power of life or death, which 
h. ) eee den har männer, \br by hat ts, he 
pleaſes. Nr ws 


A like anſwer will indifferently ſerve to what is objected from 
Er given to. the-{/iaelites. to, ſpoil. the Agypries. . 
tho” tis unjuſt in one man, on account of the laws of ſociety, whit- 
n or poſitive re that inconteſtable law, 
of doing to others as we would, in a ſuppos d change of circum- 
ances, be done by) that he ſhould violently take away his neigh- 

bour's civil rights, or againſt his conſent; yet God, in whom the 
propriety of all things is veſted, and who cannot be bound in 
the exerciſe of his authority by any human contracts, may juſtly 
delegate a power to men to diſpoſſck others of what they have no 
right ©, but in dependence on him, either in ſuch manner, or to 
ſuch ends and 5 as. he pleaſes to direct. 
Isò the latter reſpect, it is no leſi injurious to the perfections of 
his nature, to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould cnjoin any thing, under 
the eircumſtances of thoſe, upon whom it is enjoin'd; a 
impracticable; tho in its own nature, or upon a general conſide- 

: N of it, fit and reaſonable. This reflection is founded both 
on the wiſdom and juſtice of God, For where can be the wiſdom 
of requiring men. to do what is impoſſible, to be done? Or, in 
other words, of appointing means to no proper end? Ot where 
the juſtice of putting men upon any attempts to effect hat, aſter 
all their pains and aſſiduity, muſt neceſſarily prove ineffectual? The 


ſeriptures therefore ſpeak after a manner perfectly agreeable to 
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force and obligation to the power gr We fy; Mn 
co! fch commands ar4propet founded in 2555 
in any natural reaſon of them, abſolutefy confider'd yet, rela- 
tively conſider d, they are founded both in reaſon and juſtice; as 
being proper, and withal 8 Ire 
23 det as t "very wits, "WR 
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f juſtice conſiſts im diſtriburing rewards arid pu- 

niſhment aceo to fe. I do not hereby intend, that God is 
oblig d to anner any te ward in & es of mar obe- 
dience to his laws; becauſe they are antecedently oblig d to obey 
—— by virtue of that natural aud indiſpen- 
fable homage, which as his creatures, as reaſoriable erentures, they 
owe to him. But ſhould he, ott of his great goodneſs, or in or- 
der the more to encourage and! animate the natural obedience of 
men, which he has & prior right to, give them, by expreſs” pro- 


miſe, an erpectation — — upon c coden of 
er him ; chete they have x federal right to the 'per- 
promiſe; hoot — nw Hinge him, accord- 


ing to 44 notions we Rave concerning any at of juſtive, 
to make it god to them. So that it now we fxg the” origi 
nally proceeding from # pute motive of gobdneſs, the ſujser 
matter of a and lawfot demand. As the apoſtie plainly, 
but no leſs y argues, 9 the reward s 
_— G88 = veckond 
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rerlomd not of grace, but of delt. And again, it is @ righteous 
bing with God, that is, conſequentially, and in regard of his pro- 
miſe, 10 recompenſe reſt to you, who are trouble f. 
Tu caſe both of enacting and of executing penalties is different. 
In both theſe reſpects, the exerciſe of Gods power ſeems more li- 
mited by the natural reaſon of the things themſelves. It is not 


ſo neceſſary that he ſhould propoſe rewards to men, for the en- : 


couragement of an obedience, they are; antecedently to per- 
form, as that he ſhould denounce certain puniſhment againſt them, 
in caſe of their diſobedience; This method, of his treating with 
men, being abſolutely requir'd to preſerve the honour and autho- 
rity of * and in order more effectually to ſecure the other 
principal ends of his government. fem. amber, wm 
Bur the great queſtion is, whether God is equally oblig'd, in 
ſtri& juſtice, to inflict what he has threaten'd, as to make good 
what he has promis d. For in not puniſhing men, he is ſo far 
from doing them any injury, or 2 with them after a man- 
ner, which may give them juſt cauſe of complaint, that he exer- 
ciſes an act of clemency highly beneficial to them, and for which 
they cannot make too great returns of gratitude and obedience. 
Neither is his remiſſion of puniſhment in any reſpect injurious to 
himſelf, For tho he has a right of puniſhing, and may, for that 
reaſon, juſtly puniſh ; yet, if he pleaſes, he may alſo ſuſpend the 
exerciſe of that right, or even wholly recede from it. It being no 
wrong to any perſon, jally upon wiſe and good conſiderati · 
ons, to remit what is juſtly due to np in part; ex- 
cept we ſhould ſuppoſe him antecedently oblig d to — * either 
by virtue of ſome ſuperior authority, which can have no place in 
God; or of ſome expreſs declaration to that end; or from an abſolute 
neceſſity of nature. In the former reſpect, ſome have thought the 
veracity of God ſtrictly obliges him to puniſh ; in the latter, his 
iiacli n ile: ee g 
Bor in the adminiſtration of civil government, this way of ar- 
guing, from the veracity of the legiſlative power (how expreſs ſo- 
ever the intermination of any penalty may be) will not hold good. 
It is ſo far from reflecting any diſhonour, or charge of infidelity 
upon Princes, to pardon certain crimes, which they have a right 
to puniſh, and have threaten'd to puniſh; that acts of grace are 
frequently the firſt, as being, in common. eſteem, the brighteſt 
glories of their reign. . Neither, in the ordinary way of commerce 
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for not doing what he has threaten'd; provided he ig influenc'd | 
only by ſuch conſiderations as propetly affect himſelf, or from 
which he is under no engagement with reſpect to the authority ot 
intereſts of other perſons. The ground of which common jadg - 
of an ty always implies, in the natural conſtruction of 

thin * Ra reſerve of — in the perſon threatning, to Gif 201 
or wholly to remit tiie execution of it, as he thinks fit; ſince _— 


we 3 
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that of the party threaten d. 2911011136 eee 0#7 9x1 Dinos 
Bur if the veracity of God do not neceſſarily, oblige him to ex- 
ecute his threats, may not his invincible hatred. to ſin render it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him, in one kind or other to take vengeance 
on the ſinner. Divines have been much divided upon this point. 
Some have thought that as God neceſlarily hates fin, juſtice: indiſ- 
penſably obliges him to puniſh it. This being the proper and 
moſt effectual method of expteſſing his hatred. to it. Others have 
thought, that if God ſhould be ſuppos'd, to puniſh ſinners. by an 
abſolute neceſſity of nature, à great many inconyeniences, and 
ſuch whereof no good account. can be given, would nnavoidably 
1. Tux ſay, the hatred of God to fin is evidently expreſs d by 
his law written on our hearts; which cauſes us to commit it with a 
ſegnſible reluctance; and fills the mind, after the commiſſion of it, 
ſtill with a more painful, and, many times, very . regret.. 
pecially in his reveal'd vill, God has declard his, deteſlation of 
fin, in ſuch terms, and after ſuch a manner, as leave us no room 
to doubt, but that he hates it, with 2 perfect hatred... In par- 
ticular, by requiring no leſs a. ſacriſice, than that of his own 
r 
temporal evils and calamities to ſinners; (for I ſhall, not here enter 
upon the ſubject of hell torments) which evils he may juſtly in- 
flict, if he pleaſes; but whether he, ſhould inflict them, may 
poffibly depend on other conſiderations, belides thoſe. of ſtrict 
ö 9 ; :# FI 1 LIE) 1. 0 5 1 1 
, 2. Ir it be a good way, of arguing, that God muſt of neceſſity 
E ſinners, becauſe he hates ſin, and is juſt; it is ſaid, the in- 
ference will be equally good, that he muſt, of neceſſity pardon the 
ſinner, becauſe N is merciful. It may, perhaps, be alſedg d, that 


by he neither does any thing in prejudice, of his own right, or 
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the ſinner, . in the natural order of our ideas, being antecedentiy 
liable to puniſhment, God muſt, be ſuppos d to act in relation to 
him according to that order, and fo juſtice will rake, place upon 
him, before he can be capable of mercy. But this conſideration. 
is of no weight, if we diſtinguiſh between the juſtice and mercy INF 
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God, conſider d abſtractedly in themſelves, and in the egreſs, ot 
external ion of them. In themſelves, according to out 
manner of conceiving them, we allow the idea of juſtice previouß 
to that of mercy ; for where no offence has been committed, that 
deſerves puniſhment, there can be no occafion for mercy to inter- 
poſe towards the prevention of it. Yet this does not hinder, hut 
that God, in the external acts of his juſtice or mercy, may in- 
vert, as he pleaſes, the order of them, and Immediately proceed 
to pardon, without ever. D iſh. ' Orherways he 
would have two eſſential attributes directly inconſiſtent, as to the 
exerciſe of them with one another. One whereby he muſt neceſ- 
farily, and n puniſh; and the other, where- 
by he may yet ly ſuſpend, and, if he think fit, wholly remit 
| puniſhment, ox any part of 1. 
z. Tux doctrine of a juſtice purely vindictive, which they, 
who believe God neceſſarily puniſhes, aſcribe to him, lies under 4 
greater prejudice on this account; as ſuch a, juſtice in men, if it 
may be properly calfd fo, always proceeds from ſome viſible and 
great imperfection; either from fear; or want of power; or from 
a narrow, and, perhaps, malignant gemper of mind; or a defire 
of revenging the injuries that have occaſion'd them ſome ſenſible 
pain or diſturbance. No Prince, except upon theſe motives (vi 
any of which it is impoſſible the divine nature ſhould be 
can be ſuppos d capable of 
rious m 


all the ends 


pro 
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for, from the prerogative of God and his juſt dominion over 
his creatures. In « ze, of Aams ſiu, he might juſtliy 
deprive us of thoſe bleſſin „the continuance whereof would have 
been owing to his mere frvvne and donation ;. and which there- 
fore he might, with equal juſtice, | have: depriv'd.us of, in «caſe 
NN 8 e method of divine providence 
is highly agreeable to the ordinary proceedings of the civil magi- | 
12 in this world; where it 2 thought ao ee to Fan \ 
children on occaſion of certain crimes or ſorfeitures in their pa- EN 
rents, from thoſe legal rights, that would have otherways deſcend 
ed to them by inheritance. nn Ang ef 160 403113 | 
Tu moral effects of Adam's fall are thoſe, which men have 
found the greateſt difficulty in reconciling with their notions of the 
divine juſtice. It has been thought to bear a little hard on this 
attribute, that all mankind, for oe ſin of one perſon, ſhould be 
involy'd, as ſoon as they are born, in the ſame guilt with him, 
even without the leaſt conſciouſneſs of it; and tho they were ne+ 
ver, in any relpeRt, * of concutring towards it. 
Tuts difficulty is ſtill. the greater to thoſe, who contend; that 
children and. idiots, who cannot be guilty of actual ſin, are many 
times ſeverely puniſh'd; and therefore their puniſhment can: only. 
be aſcrib d to the guilt, which they have contracted by original 
ſin. As to the latter part of what is here obſerw'd, it is eaſily an- 
ſwer d, from the diſtinction between ſuffering and puniſhmene ; 
God has a right to inflict ſuch evils, as n r on his. 
creatures; provided they do not exceed the benefits of their cre- 
ation; or will, in due time, be compenſated in a ſtate of happi- 
neſs, which will more than over - ballance the preſent ſenſe of them. 
Becauſe, in theſe caſes, there is a reaſonable preſumption, they 
would have conſented to the treatment they meet with, had the 
conditions of it been antecedently propos d to them. As we are 
not therefore able to conceive, how any action, which is not vo- 
luntary, ſhould: deſerve to be puniſh'd ; we cannot look upon the 
moſt acute pains, which infants or idiots ſuffer, W as gen 
ments; but only as ptovidential diſpenſations, which will, one 
time or other, after a method ſuitable to his juſtice, terminate in 
their happineſs or advantage; in caſe they do not, by any actual 6 1 
ſin, whereof they may be afterwards render d capable, obſtruct or fee” 
prevent the proper deſigu of them. 1 
Bur, ſetting. aſide the temporary effects of ſin, the main que- 


ſtion is ſtill uadetermin'd ; how perſons can be juſtly charg d with 
the guilt of thoſe crimes, wherein they could in no proper ſenſe 
be ſaid to partake; and yet ſo as to become the proper objects of 
God's Wal and diſpleaſure? This has been thought a hard ſay- 
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fence of one, many. are dead f. And that, by the offence" of 
Judgment came upon all men to condemnation f. 


| ficant. St. Paul, in the 


one, 


Boox III. 


** ad. 


one; 
But it cannot be 
neceſſarily inferr d from theſe words, that they relate to any thing 


more than a temporal death. If they ſhould extend to i re, 


that all mankind are ſinners, and liable to the vrath of God, on 
account of Adam's tranſgreſſion; there is ſtill a greater neceſſiry, 
in honour both to the divine juſtice and holineſs, of 'explaining 
them, not as ſpeaking cauſally, but only conſequentially, upon the 
abuſe of man's liberty. As to what is farther added in the follow- 


« ing verſe, that, by: aue man's diſobedience, many were made ſin- 
. . wo are not to underſtand from the mere force of the 


words, men in an actual ſtare of ' ſin, but perſons who are reputed 


conclude from them, is, that by occaſion of that natural propen- 


= 


ſion to ſin, which we confeſſedly derive from our firſt die) we 
are frequently ſeduc'd actually to commit it. The argument, that 
men may as properly be ſaid to have finn'd in Aaam, as ff Levi 
to have paid tythes in the loins of Abrabam, is altogether inſigni- 
| e referr'd to, introduces it as a more 
ſay. In the next place, this argument, if it may be conſider'd' as 
es too much. It will anavoidably follow from it, fo far 
as it has any reaſonable foundation, not only that the firſt ſin of 
Adam, but all his other fins; with all thoſe of our progenitors in 


a ſucceſſive order from him, ought to be charg d upon us, as ouỹft 


perſonal ſins ; but for the ſame reaſon too a perfonal imputation 
Moy be made to us, of all their virtnes. © 12 52 
lx the texts cited from ſcripture to prove, that we are really 
born ſinners, on account of the fin of Alam, and liable to be pu- 
niſh'd by a juſt and provok'd God, as ſuch, have not ſufficient force 
to convince us; there are other texts, which ſeem evidently to 
conclude for the doctrine directly oppoſite. Aﬀeer God had re- 
primanded the 1/rachtes for a , which, ill founded as it 
was, had too generally obtain'd amongſt them, e farhers babe 
eaten ſowr grapes, and the children's teeth are ſes on edge ++: He 
declares in the moſt ſolemn and awful manner, that they ſhall not 


any this proverb, and that upon a clear 
, ' * 1 
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and inconteſtable reaſdn of equity. Beboli u ſails. —— i 
te ſoul of the - father, 'ſb alſo the ſeui of the fan' is mine. The. 
abas finneth, n ſhall die . The ſon; ſhall: not hear abe iniquity of 
the father, neither ſhall the farher bear the iniqnjvy of the Jaw; the 
bieouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon; bim, amd the. 
' the wicked ſhall be upon bim f. branes, ren x 
he ret ONS ns 2 2 2 


13 151 


1 hes hank of E land 

Ms emo] — e the other fide. of the 
queſtion, concerning original fin; that 1 ſhould ſay ſomething, in 
order to reconcile the true eule of that article, with the reaſons 


before produc'd to ſhew, why man can only 
own: fin; and eſſ eſpecially jy wich the = 
| aboye cited: This being the rule whereby, according to the de- 
termination of the A all her doctrines ought to be yd. 
Now ** 2 —5 in che article under conſideration,” 
chat 0 „ is the fault or corruption of the nature 
man; 2 that, in overy — ore world, it 8 
wrath and damnation.” Theſe expreſſions are very ſtrong, both 
with reſpect to the heinous guilt of original fin; and the puniſh- 
ment juſtly due to it. But as the articles were form d with a parti · 
cular viem to the ſtate of the controverſies, which were mahag d 
vieh mack heat at the time of their being compil d; and in or- 
det, fo much as poſſible, to bring all ſides to a better temper; eve- 
ry expreſſion ia them onght not to be taken in the moſt ſtrict 
and rigid ſenſe: But due regaes e. rr _— and cha- 


ntable @ deſign; © 
Wuen original fin «therefore expe chargd „ wes 
man, it is ſaid, there is no neceſſity webs thereby under- 


ſtand a faule, in the ſame ſenſe Key th D under à formal 
conſideration of it: But as we underſtand any vifible infirmity or 
defect; on oceaſion of our 8 certain ro or qualities; where- 
of, notwiehſtanding, we were originally capable. And this appears 
the more to be the true intent the article, as corruption, in the 
uſe of which term both fides are agreed, is ſubſticuted as a ſyno- 
nymous, but ſofter vord, to explain what is meant by fault: Which 


Ee eee 26 fon in this, that mar ir uery far gone: 
og engine? ng 2 Nr l r N 
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Neither of which expreflions, it is thought, — infer actual 
guilt. The loſs, indeed of original righteouſneſs, by occaſion of 
another -perſon's ſin, is a great unhappineſs: But why ſhould 
any one be thought criminal, without any fault of his own, 


for being unhappy ? Neither is it the firſt tendency or volition to 


fin, which may term'd inclination (and without which it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive, how man could ever have ſiun'd at all) that ren- 
ders him really chargeable with fin; but his aſter- compliance with 
choſe primary motions towards it. Yet I do not ſuppoſe, but that 
ſach motions are now both much ſooner excited, and in a more 
violent manner, than they would have been in a ſtate of inno- 
cence. The ſin of Adam might, by a natural efficiency, put him 
into ſuch a diſorder, which would deſtroy the perfect balance of 
his conſtitution, that render d all the motions of his body entirely, 
and at the inſtant, obſequious to thoſe of his will. This effect 
might be occaſion d by à certain fermentation of the blood; in 
conſequence vheteof, by virtue of the admirable laws, of union 
between the ſoul and che body, the ſoul might be more powerfully 
mov d or affected by the action of ſenſible —.— And ew? is no 
greater difficulty in conceiving, how ſuch a diner ſnould be com- 
municated, than how men ſhould now tranſmit. a healthy, . 
or more vigorous conſtitution to their childen. 
As to what is farther added to explain the nature of original ho, 
26d: to ſhew wherein it conſiſts, that he fleſh. lufterb! comrary 1 
— ſpirn.” Theſe words, in the primary deſign of them, rather 
mport the effects of original ſin, operating in adult perſons, than 
« firſt eſſays of it in children; in whom, except in an irre- 
Fer ſenſe, the « fleſb cannot be ſaid to luſt' againſt the ſpirit. of 
Ackn, when original fin is faid to deſerve God's wrath and dam- 
nation ; no more may be underſtood by wrath than temporal evils; 
the proper conſe os of that wrath, which Adam perſonally de- 
ſervd;z and whi ſtetity are ſill juſtly condemn'd to feel, 
the nent effects — 5 As to the word damnation, there can be 
no La it is confeſſedly allow d to ſignify no more by the 
apoſtle himſelf, in the firſt * epiſtle to the Cormmebians, than cer- 
tain tempotary calamities inflicted on that people for their unwor- 
thy manner of receiving the Lord's ſupper. . 
Is the clauſe of the article, 1 tis ſaid, bar concupiſtence *** 
luft hath of nſelf the nature of fin; che very expreſſion, could it be 
underſtood in reference to infarits, and not to actual finners, ſeems. 
to be mollifying. Had it been ſaid, that concupyſcence and lu hath. 
f . the Sn nature of = in, this had left the ſenſe of * 


n * 7 
ad % ; =. 
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article 
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the Words of being ititerpreted, not 
cetufug the er . of concupiſcence, 


Shi ch ariſe in us, and arc'confeſ#' to be in tlie 
rite themſelves; but the very firſt rendencies of the will; ur che 
inſtant they are pereeiv d, towards a compliance with them. For 
if they have formally in themſelves the nature of fin,” the regerie- 
rate, in whom by the article" they confelledly ure, would, I take 
ite, with all ſubmiſfon, be, ut che ſame "time, ina aneafy'd, booed 


N it 
nn remains Jer c cette hjuntion dan the juſtice of 
providence, which may deſerve to be diſtinctiy conſider d. It is 
àn undeniable concluſion from what has been ſaid before, — 
wards, conſider d propetly as ſuch, can only be due upon 4 
and puniſhments upon à praQicable obedience. And yet it is aid, 
ek I wad mp of mankind ſhall'be ſav'd by the power of an 
whillt others, to whom the meuns of ſalvation 
are really im aQtcable, muſt, for that reaſon) neceſſaril _ 
| Both'cheſe's 5, without entring into the detail of 
croverſy 'abour” them, are Falſly gröunded. The texts product 
May Bern ve the dotrine of irreſiſtible grace, are much 
&<>& clear atid: bag dene to that end, rhan the texts produc'd on the 


Shs Bk "ho pee ther the © ns of grace may be reſiſted. 
But if we conſider, in point of reaſon, the s, upon which 
| theſe tuo doctrines are ſeparate] founded, thoſe alledg'd for the 


latter of them, are inconteſtabl of ſuperior force. For, upon 
fappoſition chat . of God cannot be reſiſted, all the mo- 
tives propos d to men to induce their compliance with it, would 
bay l the freedom of humat will, in the nobleſt act it 
le of, would be deſtroy d; and the good which man' does, 

bots not, in any proper ſenſe, be'aſcrib'd to his action, as a mo- 
ral agent, or the ſubje& of reward; but wholly," and entirely to 
the action def et tho' it muſt be own'd, [there are ſeveral 
reaſons,” re ben the wiſdom of God, chat cannot be reconeil d 
with 8055 Fee irreſiſtible grace the juſtice of God, ſo far as 
it imports the doing Aa, by to his Gone, is ſtill ſafe” Aud 
ff he make them happy, by over:ralin 4 choice; which would 
_ otherways have reid in their m E and i, Wav they 
will have no reaſon to complain; tho ſuch u pri 
be p or accounted{ for in othef r 


0 


x ſeventeenth ye of the tore has, ' howey : yer, er, been 5 
to favour the doctrines, con the ſalvation 
25 == 


by an irreſiſtible power of 3 and the exclu- 
flok er oder? from all capacity of bling Bd for want of ha- 
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gign of men; vVhich wou 


father ſaid that bey are, jafhiſyd freely, this a 75 


„ „ eee — 


ving the, means * diſpens d, in due meakare, to them. 

Neither of which in — much leG.the latter of. them, can 
be made from the words of chat article. | Predeſimation #9.liſe, 25 
defin d in it, is the everlaſting. purpaſe of | God, whereby, before; the 
foundations of the: world were laid,, he hath 2 agreed by bis 
connſel, ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe and damn tian, thoſe whans 


e hath choſen, in (briſt out of , manking, ed 10 bring them 2 Ari 


uno everlaſting ſalvation, as ueſſel made to honours W 
neceſſarily be inferr d from theſe words, but that 
the good uſe, which the elect would make of cs grace, he 


0 


from everlaſting decreed to diſpenſe to them, through. Jeſus Chrif, 


determin'd, at the ſame time, ro deliver them from. that curſe 
damnation, which they would. otherways have incurr dithe penalty 
of; and to bring - by Chriſt unto, that everlaſting. vation, 
which they could have had no tight or pretenſions „ b Vit- 
tue of his free and ſole ptomiſe. The decree ther Ire, „ which 
God made of ſaving the elect, in both theſe teſpects, was not a pe 7 
ſolute, or antecedent. to any, regard he might, have to the good 
ill uſe they would make of his grace; but in conſequence of bis 
certainly foreſceing, they, would make a good uſe of, their liberty, 
in complying, — the motions of This aa Konig al of God 
ighkly tends, to magnify the els 26h goodneſs,' without any 
neccfuy of ſuppoſing his, grace ace irreſiſtible, 'in order to the ſalya- 
| ern. at once, the proper freedom 
of their wills in a ſtate oſ probation, wWirl all the reaſons of his 
ands to them, his expoſtulations with them, and the very 


of his propoſin to reward, or threatning to puniſh: them. 


None of which cont: iderations can influence or affect uy elite | 


ſuppoſition, 7 — we are neceſſacil y determin'd, in all the 

pt get r duty, by. A power, W ich We are. not ble to relilt, 1 2 

„Wr 'tis ſaid therefore, 5 they which. be endaw'd with h ex- | 

cellens; a. benefit of Gad, through grace, obey the calling. This is 
ſpoken eventually concerning, thoſe, to Man the grace. of Cod 

proves eſſicacious ; but does not in the le impl y; any ne neceſſty of 

its operating upon them akeer. an invincible 


manner. When tis 
the order 
alyation, by 
Mice op gate 90 12 


age proceeding in qualifying, ſinners for eternal 
virtue of rhe free and general oyertures. of 


ieh e does not ly er that ne 97 05 Rs 85 
of any regar t ticular perſogs, excluſive 
ule they 88 — their 1 iberty, — with the EO of 


Brace. Neither ought ve, tg conceive juſtification leſs, free, upon 
thoſe, fit and reaſonable conditions pre-requir'd to it. Sgt 
patity, of. ceaſon, (argue, that; it lelſens the freedom of any 
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ry, notion of it, implying, (for otherways there, can be no feaſon 
o making it) a poyer id the party to i is prop 66 0 25 , + * 
je 81 . lying, wich Xe. Ty i bY: M 8 "4 | 2 © 


Bur the molt dangerous dodrine, which” men can pretend d to 
ink om this article, or indeed to aſſert upon any other grounds, | 
Ll of, Ae en tho' a ſofter name, „chan k that = ab- 
| wants ation; yet real y, ine fect, comes to the ame thin 
br where. is the difference, as t to'the "event, Whether 'm "me! en be 5 


cluded by the poſi 155 10 of K (if the yay f 


jurious: to the ions of his nature) from 
pole means of Hen, 3,08, left e loch circumſtances,” not 
y. occaſion, of their own. faule,. ut the original 5 70 5 on of 

Aan 1; that let them d do what t Bhs Ne) mult in conſequence 

of their diſobedience, at laſt 0 neccfhry per * la either caſe, 


ere is a notorious and equal violation of the [codon ales 0 


ich, vbich follow; an and whereof, the reaſons. Appear, ty To ſtrong 


ble, Fog jen they rl be recited, Ala t e 
em. | 125 18 , © . 

il ae of jo uſtice,, 19 8 Thall u hereby viola 
ted, 2 ng man, can 1; deſerve blame e or 11 1 for doing 
94 in hg, 3 5 for. nm vi, avoi 1% for omitting. to 
. f. ercof he was alt ether es able: Proyided' 
5 he 9 1 5 5 1052 ung er i, circum- 

by any antece 12 ule of his liberty. 15 

ga with the "RP. of an talent, N 


W ca 
RE e bf 0 or =o Foal 1 a notion of us 12 
ea Ape vs geyer committed to him. 
N Tur obed wa cannot , be Seda wht che power of 
ol staben a 0 was n er conferr' os 
: Et ar Where po 4 IG HIM of the will 
to one Part, there can. be no crime, in not chuſing elle 15 
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Ir uſt be acknovledg', d, all theſe rules are bit 6 ably diffe- 
ſame thing: They are, however, # 

per, per, by 1 1 mention 'd diſtinctly, to affect perſons more or 

to the different manner of theit apprehending fach 

ws "tag 4 the order, vherein they have been I omg! to medi- 

tate upon them. 

Tus only anſwer to be ten bo this char 16 n K Wes 
not affect thoſe who aſſert abſolute r becauſe God de- 
termin 'd to give even the reprobate ſuch a meaſure of his grace, 
as would be ſufficient, in a 125 uſe of their liberty, to ＋ 


them: So chat th | are ll le, and that upon a prin 
ſtice, without ex But how can we think that e Rheder, 


or ly defign'd to Abe ſo, which in a ſucceſſion of ſo many ages, 


and after innumerable tryals, has never in one inſtance taken et 
fect? According to our ways 'of judging, concerning the ſufficiency 
of men, conſider'd as moral or ale ents in other caſes, this 
evaſion muſt appear altogether groundleſs. But alloying that a 
meaſure of divine grace, which, in ſo many millions of inſtances, 


never attain'd the end for which it was given, was yet ſufficient of 
 iefelf towards the attainment of it; this muſt be granted, chat 
there was, and is ſtill, a poſſibility at leaſt of attaining it; and fo 


chere will be an abſolute and unfruſtrable decree afferted, and ye 
in dependence on a condition, which may, pethaps, after all, u- 
ſtrate the execution of i it; which is, in other words, to aſſert that 
4 thing may be poſſible, and yet, at the fame ime, abſolutely 


im le. 
let us ſup ſc, what, for cedſbas concernin both the ju- 
fie and holineſs, the goodneſs and wiſdom of Cod ought not to 


of mankind are ad an abſolute 
decree, and, N ng to their doing aug good or — of eternal 
damnation ; yet this can by no means follow from the words of 
the article, w ich wholly x fr to the methods of divine grace in 
ſaving the elec, 9 defining any thing 8 , 
tion; or ſo much as maki the leaſt mention of it. $ faid, 
indeed, that God has decreed ta deliver from curſe 274 * 
thoſe, whows be bath choſen in Grit out 1 by Wop! of 
38 working in them, But even admitting that the Holy Spi- 
rit d operate in ſuch perſons by an ble power of his 
grace, bw do does it therefore follow, that thoſe, who are nor ſo 


choſen, are left in a reprobate ſtate, without any poſlible carl 
of deliverance from e ; Since it may be in their o 


be granted ; that a great part 


3” 
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a due improvement of the common and 


eſcape it, by 


univerſally efficacious to that end. 
| | Tuts 
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has been ſtarted in relation to the juſtice of pruvidence, tom the 
very different and unequal meaſures, whereby rhe means of ſalva+ 
| 2 s to be diſtributed to mankind. Tho indeed wuhat is 
jected does not ſo properly affect the juſtice, as the: good- 

— other moral perſections of God, | / 
2 juſtice of God requires, he ſhould afford: men the heceſ- 


x Fog conſequent... e 


„than Are re to this, end, d 


| better things from the 


right to Nr y hope 
: — od, | nd hag hed Bork 
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expreſs declarations K God, that his oe 


with the 
| equal x and that he is no reſpefter 
| theſe expreſſions; refer to 
dealing with men, and not to, thoſe, of his goodne(s. ') The? 
men are not equally favour d; yet they are err free from all 
unjuſt treatment. No one can ſay, whether he have more or 
fewer talents committed to him, provided he be capable of proficing 
with them, that he has 
obſerve, that the 

Ks wholly relate to gn rn eedings; or ſuch duties, as in 


8 Iti is falficient to ſa 


our more private capacity, we are 1 oblig d to perform to- 


| wards other men. Te ſhall do 7 Ne in judgment. 
Thou ſhalt not reſpett, the perſon of nor honour the per- 
fon of the mighty ; La in righteouſneſs fs oats thiu judge thy newgh- 
baur *. Te not , reſpett the. perſons in judgment; but you 
Jhall 3 i e well as the great. 74, ſbalP not be afraid 
of the face of man; [for the judgnew i Guts Who is no're- 


ſpefter of perſons; 
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ve contend r, is, 
ſary means of performing that obedience, to which: eternal life is 
4 a or, upon failure whereof, — danination is mn 


determination of his vi , Without any reg * — of 
ſtriẽt juſtice. He does no man injury, by _ more liberal in 
the diſtribution of his favours to another. All grounds of com- 


plaint are remov'd, if every one receive ſo much as he has any 


effectually promote and 


Methods ef God's in 7 


-_ injury done him. And therefore we 
ibitions ia ſeripture againſt reſpect of 


but in every nation be that feareth bim, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of him +. - i minhuur ßes f 
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to/ che falvable ftare of the hearhert ; yet ie will nndeniably foltow 
from! the principles which have been laid down, that We ou br, 
is ee rhe A jaltice; to believe them, if not in 4 
of that falration, which is 
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7 Gody and it is neceſſary, chat All his eternal "works 
bear the'tharaQter of his attributes ' They are conchofions 
- therefore equally evident, from our conſulting the moral 1 
— — char de ee all bis "ways and 
boby in all bis 'works. FEE 2615.93 fff. 1 Or 


s treati of the adminiſtration of idence, vich reſf to 
hin iter uses I propoſe to = pl eee 


de, 
01. Wau the aQs of it, bby "be 
lit: And, * al | 


I. Wrar are the principal objeftions, which m ele to 
lie agaioſt what 1 ſhall aſſere concerning it. 0 

I. Ir is n that a 
ſhould them ſuch a rule of life, as is a 
numme of holineſs, and may have 1 
ir. That he has preſcrib'd fach a 
of cur minds, bo a it es eſe the way of Hilda od 
reflection. Fot we need only conſult it, either in order to know 


what is fit and reaſonable to be done; or, if we have already 
ceeded to action; whether we have ated as we ou ht, N 


le to rhe 


conling i the order and perteödleh of our narure.” 4 pratlice 


_ conformable to theſe rules, does alſo highly conduce to recom- 
mend piety to * * er the intereſts of it in the world. 


Ort But 


promis d to chriſtians (and vhich there 


ments, in n they Se cape 4 com- 
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have proved, that holineſs is" nab ear lng of 


holy God, in tranny! 'mankind, 


'rendence to pu 5 
$ evident from t light 
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We are aſſur d in them, b every word of Cod ir 
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precepts are rrus and righteous altogether; that bis un che, and. 
his commandment holy, and juſt, am good; Nel 


written on the hearts Cabo), according as they act in abed 
ence to which, * it, 4 dem com hgh, bx > 


5 . This, 6p 1 0 | 
1 rl re ru rr = = ws 
not o 
ar this eee may affect the e of Gab with r 
to the ſtate of the heathen world, K han teſently be conſider . It 
muſt be allow d, that as to chriſtians, have the means uf has) 5 
a manner, by 


lineſs diff d to them after ſo liberal an 
the abs entry rad darn Rn nmr 


ev ai ats > Kg * andthe afitnces of a cc 
it ſeems a queſtion of much greater — E all: 
of them . not more oy mA ih} n rs va ate: - 


generally ſo ir: ved ane 
Tu holineſs e equires farther, that thete ſhould 
be proper motives, as Lee as —.— towards rendring men holy. 


For no action can be reaſonable which we are not, upon one con- 
ſideration or other, induc'd to undertake.” And in proportion as: | 
what we have in view is more or of greater importance 
to our intereſts, the more active and aſfiduous we ſhall ſtill be in 
purſuit of it. Now, tho all mankind, from a conſideration of 
God's juſt retributions ro be diſpens d to wicked and ies — in 
another life; add from their obſerving ee ages eas 
occaſion to make himſelf known by the judement which he executes io 
this life, 2 8 ef er (beſides thoſe. 7 that va- 
| of inſtances, wherein his goodnels is every day exemplify 

to be holy and deco? M ee ED | 
tives are much ſtronger under the chriſtian dif; „ both as 
to che name, and, in many ere th ber evidence of 


them, 
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them, than they are to men in a pure ſtare of naiurdl. tel 5005 | 
But tis ſafficient to vindicate the holineſs of providence, if foch. 


is more than ſufficient to this end, does not depend ſo much upon 
conſidering, what a holy God is oblig'd to do, as what a wile. 
and good God may think ſit to doo. 
jections, which appear to lie againſt what has been ſaid concerning 
Ir is pi d in the firſt place, that the concurrence of God 
being neceſſary to all the actions of men, we cannot well reconcile 
it with the holineſs of his providence, that he ſhould | concur with 
them towards any ſinful actions. And therefore that the rules of 
holineſs, CR ONE by the natural law of our minds, or 
2 and reveal'd will of God, are to be attributed to 
other 
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Wx grant in general, preſerving the nature 
of things, A * 2 the r wap wa 
they were made: But why ſhould it be thought impoſſible, that, 
— of thoſe faculties and functions, God Almighty may 
not render them capable, in many reſpects, of modifying them- 
ſelves, and of acting not independently of him (for he can over- 
rule and reſtrain them when, and after what manner he pleaſes 3) 
but by virtue of that general power, which was communicated to 
them, when they were originally form'd. So long as they can 
neither ſubſiſt in being, nor operate, but in ſubordination to the 
will of God, where is the injury done to any perfection of his na- 
ture, in ſuppoſing they may act of themſelves (I ſpeak here only 
ol intelligent beings) by virtue of a power derivd from him? It 
ſeems rather injurious to his attribute of omnipotence to ſay, that 
ſuch a 
they, w 


is, in the nature of the thing, impoſſible; except 
o deny the poſſibility of it, could prove, what they will 
2 able to do, that a contradiction is imply d in the very 


I know there are ſome, who think a 


politive a& of Gad's con- 
currence neceſſary, both towards the actions and volitions of men, 
and yet would evade the conſequence, which charges him with 
being the author of fin ; by ſaying, that he concurs, towards all 
the actions and yolitions of men materially, but — 
enn | | | conhder'd. 
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— But this to others 4 ſabile, | Hithlr Wha a 
clear or ſolid diſtinction of hes ſchools, For whatever becomes 

of the actions of men; yet as to their volitions, wherein the ve- 
ry formality of ſin lies, there can be no imaginable grounds for 
it. If man cannot will or intend any finful action, without God's 
actuating his will and intention, it ſeems neceſſarily to follow, that 
the obliquity of it'muſt equally, ar leaſt, be alen to God, a8 2 
partial ; if not principally as the firſt ind moving ea, 2 5s! 
Tus inſtances, made uſe of, to illuſtrate the manner of God's 
concourſe towards the ſinful actions of men, from our cauſing any 


lame creatures to walk, are not pertinent. Fot firſt, their _w_ "4 


jc norte to our putting them in motion; but cb 
no account of the 1 4 ak in the caſe, and i ich 
the deciſion of it in a manner wholly depends; "how „ in a 
ſtate of innocence,” was originally excited to commit ra 'Bur, 
ſecondly, if ſome account could be given, how man, who, ac- 
cording to this illuſtration, is now ſuppos d lame, came at firſt to 
be ſo; if his lameneſs proceeded from the ſame cauſe with his power 
to walk; then he who excites him to walk, and without whom' he 
can have no motion, is alſo apparently che cauſe of his going 
lame. 1 ſhall only add, that creatures, which are lame, ate in 
that reſpect wholly | paſſive ; but to ſay the vill of man is wholly 
— 2 by the action of God, is not to make God 
concur towards what man wills, but to all intents and purpoſes to 
wu, what mam is only ſaid to will himſelf, A vill without" any 
ar all of motion or action, is ſuch à will, 8 ſee 
men of the moſt (metaphyſical heads, enn poff bly diſticguiſh 
from no will. TEE FA blut 
Tunis account b the origin: of fin; From chat natural power, 
— man was created, of abuſing his freedom, perfectly 
ſolves a difficulty; ' which has been often objected; that in order 
to explain how moral evil was firſt eaus d and propagated in the 
world, it is neceſſary we ſhould ſuppoſe” an evil principle eternally 
with a holy and good God. For tis but aſſerting that 
— had made man a free agent, he would' not deſtroy his 
o work, but leave him to the natnral uſe of hit Kecdok ; and 
then che principal ground of this objection is entirely remov d. 
-Tho?lir muſt not be diſſembled, that the Manithees catry d it ſtill 
Farther; and argued not ſo müch from the impoſſibilicy” of the 
thing, "char an all-powerfu God eould create man with'a capacit 
of determining himſelf to good ot evi; 48 upon ſuppoſition, chat 
it this had been realty poffible; pet 4 Holy God would not hare 
exerted his power to chat end; -fince he forefaw the ill conſequen 
1 in me of * men with ſuch a capacity. . 
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| Tus ke argument hana, the chief ren ch of the Man- 
chees appeats to lie. I ſhall endeavour to give 8 diſtinct and ſa- 
tisfactory anſwer to it, by laying: own _ ating * 
lions. 
ken Tar the abuſe which God. e wok ** 3 his 
liberty, was not neceſſary in the order of natural cauſes, but _ 
ly accidental ; which perfectly frees God from the charge; at 
leaſt, of being intentionally the author of ſin. PW 
2. AT, the ſame erer 
mitting fin, he gave him a law, both of reaſon aud conſeience, 
that laid very powerful reſtraints upon him from ſinning; which 
proves farther, that fin, when, originally mine vas directly 
contrary to the intention of God. Wit: ali 28 e DR Un 
3. Hat God created man impeccable, he could not have been 
4 ble, on account of his obedience, of reward or -puniſhment, 
blame or praiſe. For obedience, upon all theſe . 
mul be N= to proceed, not from neceſſity, but choice. Fire 
is in as proper a ſenſe capable of being g revaded or feu, of 
being blam'd or ptais d, for aſcending, as a man for doing, what 
be is by a vatural cauſality abſolutely determin d to . So far 
then as God had any wiſe reaſons in theſe motives to obedience, ſo 
e eee ee ſhould be free in eee 
ce. Himplicius reaſons excellently to this purpoſe, 
4 2 which I ſhall here recite, as render d from him 
author. H event man's fly © 
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4 « cher ſoul, whereby it might turo-irfelf to e of which-God 
might aſterwards produce ſo much good, | which, could not 
> otherways. have: been without it. 273 Ln uten oO Susi 1901 

4. Hab God created man capable of ſig, and yet continually 
R 8 * 79 6 ace from ſinning, he had given 
| nn po nique er of his + 
g — cry itz and con wi 

2 — ary end by it. But co ſi . 
more difficulty reconcileable wich a of Cod, 
permitting men the uſe of thoſe powers he had given them, is 
Vith bis holipek, | To which we may add, that not only his wiſe 
dom dom (on the contrary): but alſo his juſtice and mercy, ate emi - 

nenely diſcover'd by the effects of ſuch a permiſſion. His widdom; 
in fruſtrating the deſigns, of wicked men; 9 | 
© ſured in making them ſubſervient to ſuch: good, and, many 
| Da as they leaſt thought of or intended. Eſpes 
cially 1 in his contriving Hb admirable. method of ſaving ſinners, | 

the incatnation of his ſon. His juſtice, in requiring an at- 
tonement for ſin; and his mercy, in extending the virtue and be- 
nefits of it ta; all men. Whereas: had man never ſinn d, there 

could have been no poſſible occaſion for the exertiſe of either of 
theſe attributes ; for then. juſtice — raid, nt 


grim 


| Ii in any caſe, interpos d, to niſument. 1 ne 7:4 
2 don — « ien ef dne 
ibutes. are in, pon «dil, wh we ſhould not only; 


he what, the honour of any one of them may; in particular, 
to. te a hint ronels moſt evidently to ſerve the great 
| 855 rance the glory of them, in general. „ 625d 2nd 2 
. li there be {till lifficulty, after all, in accounting, how 
Dk, God, could create any beingr capable of ſinning, or of per- 
mitting the actu —— of Gayr.gee —— 
other ſide, which attributes che origin of ſin ta an evil principle, | 
f-cxiſtent and co- eternal with the good principle, A be al- 
lo d much greater. For how can that principle be Cod, which 
has. not infinite, power, vhich cannot, gavern. the world, or pre- 
vent- hols, that another —— think . put intelli- 
t being own cxcatutes, doing in it. e ſuppoſi- 
= of God's pat boon a, Ext cane 2 ſo injurious to his 
gels, as che ſuppoſition g ſorc d to permit it, is to 
E But ſuch a doctrine indeed does not 
minate in che delten dem of any particular attribute of God, bur 
All chis arzzibures. at cs n the very en 
exiſtence, from the idea or f infinite 4 e t 
5 Noa whers ghe. e 2 known.and: Sn fact — 
mo F-; con- 
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— thoſe, without ought to prepond 
which are attended with the feweſt * ; or . | 
not liable ee and greas Uilenddes, e 

duc'd on the other ſideGQ. 

A ſecond | objeQion againſt che holineſs of providence, is 
grounded upon a pretence, that God has not afforded men faſkci- 
ent means of avoiding ſin. He has requir'd indeed obedience of 
them; but left them in a ſtate of ignorance or diforder, which 


renders them incapable of obeying. 1 need ſay nothin in anſwer 
to this objeQion, ſo far as it concerns chriſtians. ' I 


omiſe 
of a al grace, with all the other — mire | ordicaty 
means of ſalvation, upon the bare mentioning of them, perfectiy 


its the holineſs of God, from any charge of this nature. But 
to the blind and corrupt ſtate of the heathen world, 
ought to have a _ reaſonable foundation. Not- 
hiandin wr ht of the goſpel, the g part of mankind 
red he bg in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death” If 
BIS errors in point of doctrine be very groſs and abſurd, theit 


morals are no leſs vitiated. Nay, they many times practiſe the 
moſt hotrid and abominable crimes, even ren principle, and a | 
of -conſcience. 


pretence 
Howrvzx this objection may be exaggerated, by general ele 
ctions, or a recital of the groſs! etrors or vices, that obtain" ſo 
commonly in the heathen world; yet the whole force of it lies in 
this, that God does not reſtrain men 2 
tion of his power, from running into vices, which are na- 
rurally ene da the ll ue they wake of their üben As 
it has been prow d before, from the reaſons and ends upon which 
God made men free agents, that his holineſs does not oblige him 
| to deſtroy or over · rule their freedom; ſo tis ſuſſicient for the vin- 
dication of this attribute, that God affords all men ſufſeient means, 
if they will but duly conſult and follow them, from the natural 
light "If their minds; or, Abere that is more obſeur d, from the 


aſhſtances of a common to eſcape the common corruption. 
And accordingl genes hare — very few nations in the world, 


if any, e Feen een — — 
N le, in — ae is e a more 
7 
r it ſtill 1 pa may, by an 
abuſe of their li plbe juſtly: deprivd of that 3 
thoſe aſſiſtances, hic through the divine goodneſs, other per- 
ſons enjoy the beneſu of; [yer it ; does not ſcem ſo agtee- 
able to the holineſs of God, that he ſhould leave whole nati- 
A flare of ignorance and diſorder, wherein we behold 
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minds; which never fail, when they attend to the judgment or —4 
eiſion of them, to reproach them for what they do ill, or to! 
and encourage them in well- doing, e motive to obs 
and which is Ib very proper. in dhe nat 
N d on a. conſideration 7 
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ic goodnels of God; 
ich all parts of the world indifferently, experience the conſtant 


effects of; Whether we conſider 415 e t in acts of be- 
9 e his l 15 PA ience Fn dat 
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of thy to Re 00 
Ty which may. M be N ao Þ tes is "every, 8d this he "4 > 
deeply 1 that it is not without good - and ſenſible effects, 
even upon th perſons, who are leſt le to, account dis. 
ſtinaly for the * upon which i it is founded. 
r be acknowledg'd, that all cheſe eng operate 
more powerfully upon chriſtians, and there are other age im- 
nce towards promoting holineſs, ache to, th m. Bet ſo 
as thoſe 1 mention d, rs in their own tet TE 
jar Te ſuficient ro engage the obedience of all men, and to 
leave 255 inexcuſable fot not attending to the natural force, or 
prong the matey deſign of rey the holineſs of God in the 
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_ ke the les breathe hls ge on this head, 3d 46a 
of whit has been ſaid of the goodneſs of God, confid rd'as 
an eſſential ction of his natute, and of thoſe incide 1 efle⸗ 
dons, which have been made concern the goodneſs N 
dence in the rwo chapte yn gy ing, 2 r 
I general, the goodneſs G cons in he pert of 
the ſeveral word. he has made, both 8 ce. * being, cheir 
ſunctions, and order ; but more eſpecially in bis preſerving 
ch of his creatures, in theſe ſeveral relpeck, who ex ence ns 
more ſenſible effects of his goodneſs ; and to vhom he not only 
affords the neceſſary ſupports, but many comforts and coaveniences | 
ſubſervient to the greater happitieſs'of life. Upon which at count 
are thoſe pious eſaculations of the holy pt en.” Tir elt is 
fell of the goodneſs" of the Lord . Hie i the Top de les 
loving-kindneſs in the tarth f. So that all the reaſonable world, 
vithout diſtinction, are under contiuual, and yet, on, may ac- 
Jo's = new and freſh engagements, to pruiſe the Lord pw bis 
„5, and declare the wonders, that be dub for the t hilt 4 
men. nan, The his ND 6 is Mill: more "er mags co! wot 
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redeeming the world by Jes Chrift. 1 

Tux can be no di then, concerning 4 
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vidence to men; who do but conſider, W 
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does, good, The great objettion lies againſt che diſpenſa 
1 tions of of his providence to mankind, in — * re 01 
| religion among them z cha being a conſideration, which is of the 


laſt, or rather of inßtine imp art ey ara Sr ate, how- 
ever, ſome odjections | ne 1eſs dener, more 
immediarel repecug e temporal orils of lik af 
which it may not be jmproper for. n ee e 


. Ir is „that the bleſſingt | 
pens d — a ver ery uneſqual manmet and; as it were, 
E hand, In —— 
not appear in fo full and diſtinct a light, as 9 be ex 
While ſome, men ſlow in vjt und da, ate 
all the external pomp, and have all ihe: plealrew a life ar on. 
mand; others, without: 
22 d to the miſory and hardſhips, not only ef an indigent; 
à ſervile; and whar is thou 
aigdefficable conditianunion 5/7 Suro 5s goiyonitsls 1 a9por: 
_—_ wh ſo far as: tlie ber Providence il condertid in. 
it, amounts to no more, but that God bas put the 
mankind under an abiſolute neceſſny of labour and ind 
wards providing for themſelves or-rheit 
ſapports of life. For as to the . 
pr diſgrace, ſappos d to attend „they ate tot the pt 
but only accidental conf 
tion is not in general deſirable, 
ten mich eaſier,” and, for that reaſon, more eligible that thoſe of 
2 peoples wha, a8 to cheir con 
4 YO rogrdinbs mache Tin Ho 
80 1 is only thing to be confider'd, in-anifiver co dee. 
gion, is, why all men are not born to a ſtate of idleneſt 
objection, which is ſo far from belag wall fonaddedh cht bad 8 
men been born ———— the difficulty of actounting for che 
goodneſs of divine providence; would have en much ſtronger on 
the other fide. For how many of the cpnvenlences and W 
of civil life, ate to the invention and improvement of arts 
and ſciences; or other continual effects of homarinduftry »'' How | 
much evil is in the world by the 1 men ate un- 
der, for their hecefſary or more coniinodiows ſubſiſtehee, of thind> | 
ing their own e and working with vherr hands; Ae thing that 


pected, 


is good? Even in private life, nothing is more perrijcious roman; 
33 conſider'd in his natural or moral capacity, chan 4 perſect 
ſtate of eaſe or inaction. The ill effects it he dee 


"_ and vicious frame, both * his body and mind, —_ 
gni4 


goed, it ie no leſs —— Ae TH 
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farrounded* with 
au vifible cauſe for ſuch a diſcrimination, 
y times,” for iii; 3 
het - 


uſtry to- 


dependents; the ordinary 


of it. And cho' a ſervile condi-. N 
yet the circumſtances of it are of. 
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ſignificant! 
- the field f. 
- derſtanding - und behold, it was all :yrown- oder ' with! thotn 
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on many accounts, for their own good, that a great part of man- 
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; expreſsd/in that obſervation of Jol ] ehr 5 
the /lothful, and bythe vintyard of 'the' man void of Un- 
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 netiles-bad cover d the face thereof . Iu ſhort, were it not for the | 
- truth of two maxims, which the ſame author has left 68, 'tha!'the 
band of the diligent maktth rich; and, that in all labum rhert "is 
| profit; the world, undet what denomination ſocver we'cotifider 
it, would be a-ſcetie of miſery. and diforder; which we'ſhouldfitid 
our ſelves much more at a-loſs/to reconcile with, the goodneſs of 
6 providence, than the many 
pretended ſo great a numbet of men are at reſeht expos' 


diſficulties and hardſhips which s 
4 00 


a © * 9 8 Ps r 


in it. ui £ 8 Hot of nt 


4 


kind ſhould be under a neceſſity of working) and eating their oon 


power in deſtroying the nature, the common courſe; and order 
of things, there is an abſolute impoſſibiliry , that it ſhould be 


#4 £49 4 4 © 44 
g 190 @31 


* 


Nov / where, at once, the nature of things, and, in ſeveral 'te- 


. the very reaſons of goodneſs require, that thete ſhould be 


ſcrimination. in the circumſtances of men, which is co 


2 plain'd of; why ſhould it, notwithſtanding, be objected againſt 


the goodneſs of providence? Eſpecially; fince no man ſuffers fo 


much, but the advantages of life, which therefore eaſily recotgeile 


Him to his condition in it, are ſtill greater, in proportion, than 
his ſufferings. If there are ſome who „ rr deach, and even; 


if that were poſſible, annihilation itſelf more eligible than life; 
dis is a conſideration, which does not affect the goodueſs, bur per- 


haps the juſtice of providence. For how good ſoever God may be 
in his providential diſpenſations towards men; this can be no te- 
ſon why his juſtice, when provok d, ſhould not take place in its 
own. province; and where the wiſe or good ends of government 
may alſo particularly require, that in leaving men to tlie natural 
conſequences. of their ſins, it ſnould take Nik E 


rin en 
Tut preference. of death to à more — ſtate of life, may 


at other times proceed from ſome very ſenſible diſturbance, which 
occaſions, in the event, a diſtraction of mind. And therefore 'tis 
ordinarily thought a ſufficient reaſon to prove, that a man; who 


has made away with himſelf, vas really diſtracted. But diſtraction 
not being a moral evil, it will not in the leaſt prove, eſpecially if 
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ve take in the of another life, that either a perſon under 


it, ot who has felt the worſt effects of it, is really, all things 
conſider d, more miſerable than happy; or that, upon the whole 
matter, it bad been: better for" 

been. born.” 

Darn n 
due ſubmiſſion ro God's will, 


founded in tbe goodneſs of provi- 

= DEE LE Es 
ſon, be objected of providence 

Rock that — the objection relating to thoſe ſuperior ad- 

vantages of life, which the rich and fortunate enjoy above the 


poor or diſtreſs d, they are evidently, tho intended a8 a 
againſt the divine 83 yet rather arguments of it; but of 2 
goodneſs, whole acts are entirely free; and which God, who may 
do with his own as he will, diſtributes to what perſons, or in what 
meaſure he pleaſes; wirhout the leaſt injury or cauſe of complaint 
to other men: Who yet enjoy more by favour of his good provi- 
ne than they are conſcious: to themselves, _ in W 
at 4 485% > SU Dar 60» 78 i 
Ne Tun are fore evils objected againſt ithe- of pro 
Aidenee, that are incident to mankind in general. 
are enumerated, with all the aggravating -circt 
they are capable, diſeaſes and death, wars, peſti | 
earthquakes, the raging of the clement, the ſea in — 
with ibe madneſs of the people. To which, tho a diſtin& anſwer 


might ſeverally be given, it is ſufficient, upon the whole matter, 


to ſay, that, according to the preſent ſtate of things „without the 
. conſtant. interpoſition of, a miraculous 
of God does not oblige him to exert, and which it does not con- 


_ fiſt with his wiſdom that he ſhould exert; all theſe evils muſt, in 


the order of natural. cauſes, unayoidably happen. Where God 


brings them upon men, as 'he frequently does, by a poſitive or 
28 9 che reaſons of his rning the world, with 
e beneficial elſes of theſe evils themſelves to mankind, colle- 


Riyely conſider d, require that they ſhould be inflicted ; 2 
larly, in order towards preventing too great an — people 


in * world, and preſerving in the minds of men a more awful 


competent meaſure accompliſh'd, is thought an objection that has 
lomathing peculiar in it. But we need only 1 


Nnunn 


3 1 


power, whie the goodneſs 


ſenſe of the divine power and juſtice. 
Tux death of in n e 
„Ede e which-chay er ben, appear to be in any 


jf continued to them, vould not 
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r Fane ir is not fe- 
7 ——— tendency of fecond 
Cauſes ;/ that, yet conſidering the many dangerous accidents inci- 
dent to childhood, tis reaſonable to believe, he prevents a great 
many more of them, than he permits; that the life of children, 
be of that conſequence, 
publick, or to the ſatisfaction or in- 
parents, which is apprehended ; that prove 
— in the dap IS even of 
and dutiful c ; that young princes, in 
2 life or — whole nations are 8 and who, from 
the ſitſt eſſays of thoſe gteat and ſhining qualities, which draw 
the eyes of the world them, raiſe the molt aſſur d 
ons of their future /g lory and atchievements; may yet, in favour 
to themſelves, be away from the evil to come (for the beſt 
princes are not always the moſt happy) or even perhaps in favour 
to the people; to whom 1 goodneſs of a prince ſometimes 
the accidental great misfortunes. : That, fince 
time amd change happen to all, — there is ſo great uncertainty 
as to all human events; it is much better for us, that the er 
of life and death ſhould be in the hands of God, than * 
ſhould depend, in reſpect to thoſe we have the neareſt or greateſt 
intereſt in, upon — option. _ a —_—_ we are not to 
judge concerning the | goodneſs rovi m 
— hy pr. of it; which, amidſt fo 
vatious a combination of cauſes, may ſometimes be beſt ſerv'd by 
| 1 pt Ferns. er to us moſt Ms ann and 
countable. 
= Bom bbs anſati; Which removes | all difficulties at once, on oc- 
caſion of the greateſt evils in this world, in what kind or degree, 
or on what perſons ſoever inflicted, is taken from the conſideration 
of another life; wherein we ſhall be perfectly ſatisfy'd, that 
— were all . ſo far as we were proper ob- 
* But if we ſuffer d them as the proper effects of 
— oy do not relate to the preſent, but to a former ar- 
_ ricles inen, & o far as any appearance of a can'be drawn 
2 againſt che divine ptovidence, ir has been 8 
Ti diff — goodarks of in aber 
has been oP rplexing, and given the — reg Nc even 
torke mins of good good men, ariſes from the diſpenſations 
* ce, and the means of religion, to the world. if a holy 
may, conſiſtently with the infinite of his narure, 
—. — Eng 
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t ſbever this 


his ſpiritual favours to all men, or, 


| to any man; 
for then they would not, contrary to the very ſap fition of thoſe, 
by whom the difficulty is objected, be acts of =_ but, in a 
is conſideration, 


it may be ſaid, that God may ſometimes deny thaſe aſſiſtances of 
grace, even upon a pure motive of goodneſs, which yet his good» 
And that is, 
when he foreſees they will receive it in vain,” or not make oy | 
good uſe and improvement of it, which others do; and thereby 
render themſelves more ſeverely accountable and obnoxians to his 
juſtice; which is never more irritated, than by a contempt of 
mercies recciy'd, and generally riſes in proportion to the meaſures / 


neſs eminently diſcovers itſelf in affording to others 


of them. 


Ir is not then an objection againſt the goodneſs of providencs, 
but an argument of it, that God ſo unequally diſpenſes his grace, 


* 


or the means of religion to men; ſeeing, on occaſion of his pro- 


* 


 ceedjng with them efter chie manner, it will be mere tolerable ar 
the day of judgment for ſome perſons, for whole cities, and nati- 


ons, colle&ively taken, than otherways'it would haye been. They, 


to whom the talents of divine grace are in any extraordinary mea» 
: oy committed, =_ reaſon to he 2 for — high à truſt; . ' 
the opportunities of improving it to their greater advantage. They, 
to whom fewer talents have been given, are in general leſs ac- 
render, or returns to 


countable; but have no account at all to 
make, for thoſe, which they never receiv'd. TRAM 
Tut objections, in particular, againſt. the goodneſs of provi · 


dence, from the many ſufferings and afflictions of good men in 


this life, may all be anſwerd upon one or more of the foregoing 
8 01 without my deſcending to enlarge on the feyeral bene: 
cial ends, which providence may be ſuphos d to have in them; 


for the trial of cheir faich, or to diſcover the greater power of it 


towards confirming the faith of others; or in order to corre 


ſome ſecret errors and eſcapes, which they have been guilty of. 


ſelves, 


For there ace few men ſo good, who gre-not conſcious to chem- 


not oblig d to diſpenſe 


Dn 
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ſelves, they deſerve what they ſuffer; and perhaps, if they duly 
attend to the occaſion and nature of their ſufferings, upon what 
account. Laſtly, not to enumerate all the reaſons which have 
been alledg d for the ſufferings of good men in this life, and even 

with great force and evidence by many of the heathen. moraliſts, 
particularly by Seneca and Plutarch; there is one reaſon, for the 
| goodneſs of God in them, founded on the authority of an expreſs 
revelation. Which perfectly removes all ſcruples at once, that can 

ariſe in our minds concerning them. Namely, that they are de- 
 fign'd, in the event, to work for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
; to which they are not at preſent worthy ta be 


nal weight of g 

— 4 1. they are not indeed, even in this life, without 
thoſe inward conſolations, which highly tend to alleviate them; 
nor ſometimes, in the courſe of God's providence, when ſome 
ſpecial end of his inflicting them has been anſwer d, without a 
viſible reward. It is ſufficient, in order to a full vindication of the 
divine goodneſs. from the charge before us, that we are aſſurd by 
a ſpecial promiſe, which yet is highly agreeable to our natural 
expectations, that all 2 ſhall work together for good, either 


here, or hereafter, or both, o them, that love God, 


v 
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That the wiſdom of God is conſpicuous in all the 


 diſpenſations of his providence. _ 


"TT HAT which directs and regulates the meaſures of all other 
moral perfections, and which may therefore be term'd the | 
P ident virtue, is wiſdom; which appears therefore to have the 
like office, in relation to the acts of the mind, that the eye has 
to the motions of the body. But the perfection of the divine 
wiſdom being infinite, and the knowledge of it, in all the me- 
| thods of God's deſigning and governing events, too excellent for 
us to attain unto; we mult be ſatisfy'd, in order to our having ſome 
more diſtin& notion of it, with enquiring, what are the proper 
and moſt eminent acts of wiſdom, in the contrivance or conduct of 
men; and thence with inferring, how vaſtly ſuperior the divine 
wiſdom muſt of neceſſity be in all thoſe reſpects. nen 
No the moſt general maxims, by which wiſe men, or perſons 
| reputed ſo, are oblerv'd to proceed, are theſe following. 17 
= . Tyar 
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1. Her they propoſe to chemives fore good and a. D 
ble end. | 


MN. Tuar they employ the moſt proper means ih order 20 of 


ſect it. 
IIl. Wim the moſt proper means, which wiſdom can 


are fruſtrared, tar they Cake the belt oſs nd ect, 
can, of the diſappointment. 
I. Taat they + ro themſclves ſme good and worthy end. 
1 truth of this 7 rs how artfal foever met» 
might be in employing or i Roy perm ro han cg 
when they deſign Mae e ſeveral powers of them; 
be yer vom: pointment, or turning . 
; yet wiſdom could have no mennér of wſe, or rather would 
be highly derrimenral to thoſe who are poſſeſyd of it; fince w 
act without any good or worthy end, e det act w 9 
defign any thing at all. It is true (and herein the great defect 
of human prudence ne wiſe men are often impox'd upon by 


falſe appearatices of £ 3 and ſmerimes, for that — — 
tiently deſire thoſe , that are prejudicial to their true, and 


moſt im — 1 Or what the object of their deſires th | 
„ ood, it frequentiy happens by one accident ot other, its 
1 one. order of thing , to be the occaſion of much trouble and 
 diſquiet to them. But ion of God's wiſdom exelades; at 
once, aft poſſibility of erer Ms Ge, and i ere winds, 
dent, that can be ſuppos d to happen in conſequetice' 6f it, Ab he 
makes 4 eſtimare of the true nature of things, and cannot 
be tmiſled by app ; ſs he khows all their poſſible combine“ 
tions, and whatevet 3 


fiom them. 

H. Wipes 04 having propor good er worthy end, irs nem 
office is to e neſt proper — — of eſſecting it. A 
hero. ain the —_ of the 2 of men, is, generally ſpeaking, 


bu vam. Por when ſeveral methods are propor at once; of 
e 


not 
„ Of 
; they many times chuſe chat, which, 
in the progreſs of their endravours, appears to have been the on- 
ly thing that could have obſtracted, not perhaps, in the end, 
wholly fruſtrated the ſuceeſs of chem. Even a greater extent of 
ktiowtedge, is ſometimes obſet d to make men commit the greater 
aud more dangerous errors ; their views, indeed, ate more _n_ 
and exalted ; but they ſtand upon a precipice, from Which, as 
there is more Hatard'of their fal, ſo the effects of it are commonly = 
more 6 feel. Bo not we often ſee, that W 
Oooo_ 


— Rave iti view, all of which appear 


Ane, which of chem, for that reaſon, to 
— it wotild: Leſt 
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7 happen to fruſtrate what God has Seele delign'd ; for 
. or w 


ſigus which were form'd, ** for a conſiderable time 
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and ſervile ee who, excepting the 000 miles and na- 
tural progreſs of their induſtry, ſeem, in great meaſure, to act by 
chance; yet often ſucceed bettet, as to the affairs of this life, than 
thoſe who have acquir'd a hn, er ſtock of reputation for their 
learning or ingenuity ; and who would not be thought, by any 
means, or on any account, to act without a juſt or well-concerted 
deſign? How often does a fine genius envy the fortune of that 
man, whom he deſpiſes for his ignorance; and what would not 


the Poet, with all his bright thoughts, ſometimes give to change 
circumſtances with the 


mechanick? 
Tu errors of men, in miſtaking the proper means of effecting 


their ends, not only appear from what paſſes every day in the 
lower ſcenes, and common affairs of life; but on — of the 


moſt conſiderable and important events, that happen in the world. 


— * battles, for inſtance, have been loſt (if we conſult hi- 
the conduct of the moſt experienc d and viſe Gene- 


— * . of ſome accident? Whilſt others have been, on 


the ſame account, gain'd, againſt all the rules of military pru- 


dence, But as God, who is w/e in heart, cannot; ere jo chdleg: 
the molt proper 
all accidents that can poſſibly happen, neither can e be obſtructed 
in the conduct or execution of his deſigns. 


means; b „and foreſees 


III. AxoTass rule of wiſdom, when the moſt proper means 5 
preſcribes are fruſtrated, is to make the d en ange 
poſſible of the diſappointment. 13 

1 _ _ lay down this maxim, as if it were poſſible. any ching 


at can refift his will? But only to ſhew, that, in con- 


ſequence of the free choice of men, to which he has determin d 


to leave them, he ſometimes permits thoſe things to be done, 
which he does not approve. ſince the order of things re- 
quires, that in * 2 caſes, where men make an ill uſe « their 


| liberty, certain actions ſhould happen contrary. to the general vill ; 


and deſign of God, the higheſt a& of wiſdom is to over-rule them, 
towards the accompliſhing ſome wiſe or good end. Thus the 2 
carry d on, 
to all appearance, for che deſtruction of Jo/eph, open d at laſt in a 
beautiful and ſurprizing ſcene of providence towards him; and 


prov'd the 2 means of his future glory: And, in particular, of 


the accompl t of that prophecy concerning his ſuperiority 
over his ies, which they were firſt DN and t . 


to prevent. 


Tus me td Ende had labour'd lo much * the ruin af : 
Mordecai, contributed no leſs evidently to his advancement; * 


* * * * 
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cedure, vould bear too hard upon the freedom of human will. 

Now where a wiſe agent may be ſuppos d to have two or more end 

in view, we are not to make a judgment concerning the wiſdom of 

his conduct, from what he does in relation to any accidental or 
ſabordinate, but to his principal end. „ 

2. Ir is ſaid farther, that a wiſe agent does nothing ſupe 

or in vain. And yet the rain is not only obſerv'd to En where tis 
neceſſary to fœcundate the earth; but on the high ways; on the 
tiles of berts, bs che leads of chyrches ; where it facher dppears 
greeable ro the de- 


incommodious. Whereas it may ſeem rather a 
ſign of providence in ſending rain, that the clouds ſhould be dire- 
Red to fall only, where the fruits of the earth require; as wa- 
tering pots in a garden, are only caſt over the beds, where the 
plants or flowers grow, and not over the walks or ſtatues, where 
vater would be not ſo much uſeleſs as inconvenient. This obje- 
Aion ſuppoſes, that God, in the diſtribution of the rain, ought 
to interpoſe by a continued ſeries of miracles. But that would more 
effectually deſtroy the ends of his wiſdom, in governing men as 
free agents, and whoſe belief in his providence he would have the 
effect of choice, not of an overbearing evidence of ſenſe ; than his 
permitting natural cauſes to go on in their proper courſe, or ac- 
cording to their own way. If particular reaſons therefore could not 
be aſſign'd for the fall of the rain in certain places, it is fufficiene 
to ſay in general, there are reaſons for the ends of providence for 
the promiſcuous fall of it, ſupetior to chöſe, which are objected 
| from the inconveniences, that attend it. OY 
3. ANOTHER argument againſt che wiſdom of providence, is ta- 
ken from untimely or tfionſtrous births; which are thought not very 
reconcileable to the conduct of a being, whoſe peculiar character 
it is, that, his way is akvays perfect. But we have, in great mea- 
ſure, already prepar d the anſwer to this objection. For ſince God 
governs the wor d by the moſt ſimple an general laws; and *tis 
not neceſſary he ſhould, on evety occaſion, interpoſe to re 
any accidental diſorder, which flatural agents may fall into; it is 
unavoidable, bur that irregular e ſhould _ 
pen on one occaſion or other. Conſidering, indeed, the ſimp 
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city of the laws of providence, it is much more ſurprizing, and 
3 | reads to, give us the higheſt apprthenſions ef the divine wifdom, 
5 that they Jo not happen in a much greater variety of inſtances. 
. 4. Bur one of t e greateſt difficulties in reference to the wiſdom 
of providence, is pretended to have ſome foundation in certain paſ- 
ſages of holy writ. It is argued, that if, as we are aſſured in them, 
God willeth rhe falvation of all men, all men muſt neceffarily, of 
conſequence, be ſav'd. For where can be the wiſdom of God, in 
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lieve, and from 
f h is here call'd 
esd in it, yet is to be 
Jar ' prefer to gyery article; and to every 
pee brand f any tele, that may be reſolwvd 
into more propoſitions than one. 4 therefore a word of ſo 
elf in the firſt place endeavour 


* In juſtice ro wy x worthy und learned friend Dr. Waterland, waſter of Magdalen 
Ih ink it 22 ickly to acknowledge, that 
Tema e the whols expoſition of the two firſt articles of the to the 
> rake, he was uns pg favour me with. Yet I have taken the liberty allow'd me, to his 
con 2 ſelf ordi n 
— few things, which I unuſeful. Tho' I have 


apprehended 
to him in both cheſs dbe ches of the Trinity, to which 
e fog wiſe r harman. go | 


wo 
4 * 


- —— 
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co diſcover, Aut 1 in 1 diſtin® a manner 2 1 can che fall import 


and meanin of i it, oo IVA TID Fer ns WAL 


Winx 1 fay, 1 believe, 1 intend the ſame thing, as if 1 ſhould 


| fly, I affent to this or that propoſition z I receive it for truth x 
and make it an article of my belief or faith. But becauſe Aich and 


and belief of jud 


wag that I may more clearly 
je& before ie 


proſecute the ſub- 
will be neceſſary 


that I ſhould carry my enqui 


ries as high as judgment; and fo gradually reſolve it into its ; 
kinds. Bar by can do this, 1 be convenient that 1 obld 


examine and ſettle the true ſigniſication of the word; which, in 


common accepration, 5 iy ambi Are and ſtands for . diffe- 


* ideas. 

Wi may vbſetve; in general, two ſenſer of che word; the cad 
improper ; the other 1 The rer of which i is ws Ms are 
now principally concern in. 

Tutxx is one ſenſe of the word judgment, - which 1 call impro- 

tho it has obtain'd in the Teſs and paſFd current in our 
Peu of logick and philoſophy,” for a conſiderable time. The 
have been commonly referr'd to 
three heads; ſimple perception, e ebe and — By the 
firſt of which is meant the naked view and perception of a thing 
obj ao to the mind, without our affirming or denying any thing 
. the ſecond is underſtood our uniting or ſeparating the 
es of e mind, by affirming or denying one thin 
rher. By the third, our deducing one thing from an 


operations of the underſtanding 


. 


Bur 1 theſe tune diſtinctions are reducible to e gen 


head, and are, in truth, but ſo many perceptions. Tb. e | 


pro, without diſpute, and ſo may be term'd ſimple. . The. 


nd, call'd judgment, is nothing but the relation o ideas one 


to another, and ſo is a complex perception. Diſcourſe, the laſt 
of the three, is nothing elſe but the perception of that relation, 

which is between two ideas, by the intervention of a third; and 
ſo is a complex perception, as well as the former; only with this 
difference, that 1 n a complex immediate perception; 


diſcourſe a complex mediate perception. The operations there- 


fore of the underſtanding are all reducible to one; namely, to 
perception, ſimple or complex; and complex is divided into me- 
Fare and immediate. The laſt of which has gone under the name 
of judgment. - 
Bor there is another ſenſe of the word judgment, which more 
peculiarly concerns us, and ought to be catefally explain'd;” It is 
the determination which the mind makes of the truth or falſhood 


of 


belief may be diſtinctiy codec faith, as a ſpecies of belief; 
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of any thing propounded to it. This differs from perception in 
many reſpects. For, 3 i ho 
1. Tu mind is paſſive in every perception, as it is in ſenſation, 
receiving the ideas which offer themſelves as they are, and which 
cannot poſſibly be recciv'd otherways. But in determining upon 
the truth or falſhood of any thing, the mind is active. And this 
very determination, call d the laſt judgment or dictate of the un- 
derſtanding (it ſhould rather be ſaid of the mind) is the principle 


ol action, influencing and informing the whole man, conſider d 


2. PzRcFeTION: is always true, and neceſſarily what i is; 
conſequently infallible. / For a man cannot be deceiv'd in what he 
ceives; any more than he can be in what he fees, hears, or 
feels. What he does not truly feel, hear, or ſee, he does not feel, 
hear, or ſee; and what he does not truly and really perceive, he 
ceives not at all, but only imagines he perceives. Perception 
therefore is infallible. Whereas judgment is often uncertain, pre- 
carious and fallible. It may be true, or it may be falſe; it may 
be right, or wrong; as it happens in a thouſand caſes, where the 


mind has no clear or diſtin apprehenſion of things. 


EK oſten without perception, or goes before it; 
therefore certainly is not perception itſelf. This is the caſe in 


All falſe and erroneous judgments, which men make pr ecipitately; 


of examining, or und 
rries them 


the co 
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E of a vain or fruit 

mportance, chat neither the nature of human liberty, 
nor the truc « fomndaions of morality, can be e 1 
without it. 


Now, from what hath The A robert; it ap pears "eve 
plain, chat judgment is an act or power of the will. 2 50 lince 
it certainly belongs to the mind of man, and is not perception, 


which is all that properly relates to the underſtanding, it muſt be 
referr'd to that operation of it, which we call will. The under- 


ſtanding is paſſive in receiving its ideas or notices of things; the 
will active in the choice it makes. Therefore ſince judgment has 


been prov'd to be an act of che mind, and a Principle of action; 


and is generally, indeed, acknowledg'd to be ſo, it muſt neceſſa- 


* belong to that active power of it, which we call the will. 
| 6+ _ plain and "_ truth has not ſo generally obtaig'd; 


pap * revival of the contrawerly concerning mo liberty, 
ave ſome good effect, in order to eſtablii 8 a 


keene it * the beſt, I will venture to fy, 92 only key 


ain'd of as ſo im to Hnmag — 

amental error, which has render'd the colronelhy about it ſo in- 
tricate and dark, aroſe wholly from hence; that men have referr'd 
ment to the underſtanding, as a diſtinct faculty of the mind; 


true and proper ſource of it. 
Bx chis method (if I may be ber allow d to . his ſubject 
of human liberey, in order to ſome farther illuſtration of ſo diffi- 
cult a point) and by this method only, moralicy is cſtabliſh'd upon 
its true baſis. All our miſcarriages and diſorders are owing to che 
abuſe of our liberty; to choſe acts 
erroneous: ents we make before the underſtanding is permitted 
to apprehend or ſee things in a true light. The Fondation of eve 
irre we are: of, lies in an erroneous ſentence'; not of 
the un nding,” for that paſſes no ſentence; but in general, if 
you pleaſe, of the mind; or, if we ſpecify the proper 400 diſtin 
Power 'exerted on this occaſion by it, of the will. 

Tus diſtinction, well — vill fully Gente all the diſh 
culties relating ro human liberty. Which is no inconſiderable ad- 
vantage ariſing from our poſition, that judgment it id dl 
5 However, becauſe { Gel a truth cannot he | 

T7 | 


perations of 1 *. The uſe of this 5 p 


ht, and as ons reaſonably have been expected. Tho | 


to open all the myſteries of chat ſubject, and to let us into the 
true ſtate of it, which has been 3 thought and com- 
1pervi For the funs 


— of referring it, as they ſhould have done; to the will, the 


ER will, thoſe precipitate 
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in too clear or particular a manner; I ſhall proceed to enquire 
into the nature * extent of that freedom, which I aſcribe 2 

mind, in the judgments made by it. As ſuch an enquiry may far- 
ther contribute, for that is the great why of my preſent deſign, 
to enlighten the ſubject of faith; and to ſhew us, in what reſpects 
it is a virtue, and in what it is not; and how far men may be 
look'd upon as maſters of their own faith. | 


_—_— 


Ser. I. 
Of liberty of judgment. 
Hers are two principles, or natural inſtincts, if I may fo 
call them, which put a bar to our liberty of judging ; and 
which we muſt therefore always conſider it with a reſerve to. The 
firſt of theſe obſtacles conſiſts im our attachment to truth, already 
percei d. The ſecond in our continual and invincible deſire of good. 
I. Ix the firſt place, it muſt be allow d, that a diſtin& and clear 
erception extorts and commands our aſſent; the mind is over- 
rn and captivated by the force of it, without any power of re- 
ſiſtance. The will immediately yields and ſubmits to it, and is ſo 
far under a moral neceſſity of coming to a determination in favour 
of what it perceives  —  _ 8 8 ee 
Vr were there nothing but clear and diſtinct perception to ob- 
ſtruct or reſtrain our liberty, there would ſtill be ſcope enough for 
the play and exerciſe of it. For there are things innumerable 
which fall under our conſideration, that are far from affording us 
ſo clear and irreſiſtible an evidence, as muſt neceſſarily determine 
the mind, one way or other, to come to a certain or abſolute deci- 
ſion concerning them. And as to thoſe few things, in compari- 
ſon, which might afford the mind, when attended to, ſuch an evi- 
dence, the will has, in great meaſure, a power of intercepting the 
light of them, of denying attention to it, or turning away from 
it. And then as to any effect upon the mind, it will be the ſame 
thing, as if they had been, in their own nature, much more in- 
tricate and obſcure. |. —+ 0. bom 13 45 ele uw! 
Tur, who have well conſider'd human nature, will believe this 
| to be very poſſible; and will hardly imagine the will to want 
any li in this reſpect; or to be neceſſarily determin'd/ on 
the ſide of the cleareſt truths; ſuch, I mean, as, upon a due and 
ſtri examination, would appear ſo. They will be en | 
i} es that 
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chat the byaſs on our minds runs ſtron ly the other way 3 .and that 
men are rather under a neceſſity of determining, where they have 


no clear or diſtin& perception; or againſt ſuch truths, as do, ve 


might upon the leaſt attention, afford it. But however, there is 


certainly no neceſſity of determining except one way, and in one 


caſe; and that is where the mind perceives clearly and diſtin 
the truths propos'd, and attended to by it. So great is the wax. o 
_ neſs of the creator towards mankind, that tho he has, in ſome 
| caſes, put us under a neceſſity of determining right; yet he has 
in no caſe neceſſitated us to determine, Hor, conſequently, to chuſe 
wrong. If we then conſider the principle before mention'd, a8 
laying a reſtraint upon our liberty, it is obſervable we have, not- 
withſtanding, full liberty to aſſent or diflent, or to ſuſpend judg- 
ment, cither when we can have no clear and diſtin& perception, 
or where we will have none. So that there are yet grounds large 
enough for our liberty to act and expatiate itſelf in. " 


II. Bur there is another principle, which brings our liberty Rill 


within a narrower compaſs ; a continual and invincible deſire of 
good, founded in ſelf- love; which ſuffers us not to ſuſpend our 
judgment, in caſes, where, having no clear or diſtin& percep 
tion, we might otherways do ſo; becauſe it is very n | A 
our caſe and quiet, that we ſhould come to a determination one 
way or other. So that, by this principle, the liberty of ſuſpendin 
Shs, is confin'd chiefly to ſpeculative points, or matters of 


no immediate concerriment to our intereſts. However, there is li- 


berty {till left, if not öf ſaſpending, yet of determining as ve 
pleaſe, or as we think moſt proper. And ſince we are apt to con- 
— from the ſenſible impreſſion they make on us, the preſent 


good or evil, to be the greateſt good or evil; it is owing to this 
miſtake, and the precipitate ſentence it occaſions, that all our fins, 


_ diſorders, and impieties are committed. That men make ſuch raſh 
and erroneous. judgments, is every moment viſible; and it is too 

lain they form the rules of their conduct by them. Yet they are 
bo far from being neceſſitated, after all, to make ſuch judgments, 


chat they often queſtion the truth of them at the ſame time, they 


| ure in particular caſes, or under any violent circumſtances of tem- 


tations, led into them. V1 094 3% e hab. 63 
Ir follows from what has been (aid, that neither our attachment 


to truth, clearly perceiv'd, obliges us to perceive, what we either 


cannot, or will not perceive; nor our inceſſant deſire of good 
neceſſitate us to believe that to be our true good, which, how. de- 
firable ſoever it may appear, really is not ſo. Men, notwithſtand- 
ing, are in general left very much to their own, liderry j and ſo 


far, that their judgments may, in moſt caſes, be call'd their own 


judgments, - 


. 
* 


jadgments. From the principles foregoing, I ſhall take occaſion 
= Lauer and lay down theſe five obſervations. | 3 


1. Tra all beings, whoſe circuniſtances are ſo happy, as nor 
to incline them at any time to determine one way or other, in 


21. All beings, whoſe underſtandings are ſo perfect, as to ſee 


: pon Tut freedom of ſuch beings can only be underſtood in 4 
poſi 


OS 


an imperfe&ion, as we compare it with the ſtate of creatures be- 
low him, or of _ above him. This kind of freedom is pro- 


Rice, and that we frequently both judge and act wrong; the lat- 


the author of ſin, as well as of our falſe judgments and deceptions. 


5 ſtanding, whoſe perceptions or operations are all neceſſary. They 


| Tadfice of my defign, to reduce it under its ſeveral kinds. The firſt 


Judge it not to be. The firſt is call'd aſſent or belief; the ſecond 
disbelief or denial. Suſpending is properly neither aſſenting nor 


matters where they have no clear or diſtinct per 


ception, are under 
no temptation either to judge, or to act amiſs. 


clearly, on every occaſion, the truth and reality of all things, to 
which I may add their ſeveral relations, mult neceſſarily both judge 
and act right. Yet their determinations, however voluntary, are 
not, in a proper ſenſe, free. n 1961s. 3 | 


tion to a phyſical neceſſity; they are under a moral neceſſity 
oth of chuſing and doing well. And ſuch a neceſſity is a perfe- 
Rion, and a happineſs proper to a ſtate of glory. 
4. Tur freedom of man may be underſtood in oppoſition both 
to moral and phyſical neceſſity. It is reſpectively a perfection or 


per chiefly, if not ſolely, to a ſtate of probation. 
FJ. Smet it is apparent that our judgments influence our pra- 


ter errot being the inevitable conſequence of the former; if we be 
under any moral neceſſity of judging at all; either there is no ſuch 
ching, properly ſpeaking, as ſin; or thig ſuppoſition makes God 


Which implying a contradiction to the cleareſt ideas we have of 
the divine nature and perfe&ions, it muſt follow, that our falſe 
judgments are our own, chargeable 2 us as ſuch, and there- 
fore not neceſſary ; and fo not properly belonging to the under- 


muſt then belong to the will; and are properly ſo many volitions 
or acts of it. And conſequently; upon the whole matter, willing 
and judgitig vill be in this ſenſe, philoſophically and ſtrictly ſpeak- 


& 


tg, the ſame. Ae etal You 
 Havixe- thus examin'd, what the general notion of judgment 
is, and wherein it conſiſts, it may not be improper for me, in pur- 


atid immediate diviſion of it, is into affirmative and negative. AF 
firmarive, when we jadge any thing to be; negative, when we 


denying, neither believing nor disbelieving; in a word, it is not 
judging, but the preventing or deferring judgment, * 1 
2 vt 3 wo arther 


* 


: * , 

Cure Anrrcts I 337 | 
farther evidence may "oblige us to give it. As to the negative $1 
branch of the divifion, '1 ſhall farify my ſelf with having barely 2 
mention d it; the affirmative only being of min importance to 
eur enquires, which comes next in order to be confided, . 
| | : rF | a | 0 Co $547 © | | ry *s 
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Here take the word belief in its age ſignification, as deno- 
1 ting any kind of aſſent, or degree of it, upon whatever ground 
or motive it may ariſe: For this alters not the nature of belief in 
general, bur only ſerves to ſpecify its ſeveral kinds. Some would 
confine the notion of belief to thoſe matters only, whereof we have 
no infallible or demonſtrative evidence; and {6 oppoſe it to know- 
ledge, ſtrictly fo call'd.' Which is à very improper notion of it, 
on a double account. Firſt, becauſe one kind of aſſent, if oper 
to any thing, ſhould be c d to another kind of aſſeut. Where- 
a knowledge is not aſſent, but the cauſe or ground of aſſent. 
And, ſecondly, becauſe allowing that knowledge ſhould fignify a- 
Fent, ' grounded upon infallible evidence; yet why may not the 
'wotd belief ſignify that too, and ſo knowledge be a ſpecies of it? 
There is no impropriety in ſaying,” we believe the exiſtence of 
God, tho we know it by a clear and infallible deduction of rea- 
© fon. | And, I preſume, that the apoſtles in general, or Thema! in 
particular, who were eye- witneſſes of our Lord's reſurrection, might 
have been properly aid to believe it, however evident to ſenſe. 
Believing therefore may very well x nt nary in general. 
I ſhall here chen conſider thee words belief and aſſent, as terms 
fynonymous, or equivalent; and my next bufineſs, now that the 
fignification of the name is ſettled, is to enquire into the nature, 
-and true notion of the thing... 
BrLipy being a ſpecies of judgment, muſt imply _y thing that 
judgment does in general. As man being a ſpecies of the animal | 1 
creation, muſt have all the properties requir d to conſtitute an anj= — 
mal. Belief therefore muſt be an act of the mind, as judgment 
is; or an habit of the mind, if we conſider that a& repeated, and 
fo an habitual belief will be a ſpecies of habitual judgment. It 
muſt be always voluntary, as judgment has been ſhewn to be; th | 
not always free. And as it — a all that judgment hath in hes 
general, ſo it muſt have ſomething ſpecial to diſtinguiſh it from 
any other kind of judgment. And that is diſcover'd in its being 
— affirma- 


Ser. II 


belief may be often free, where judgment is not. For we may be 


whether there ſhall be a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ? 


| lution of which our conduct in this life fo much depends, that a man 


a kind of moral neceſſity, for his own eaſe or quiet, to determine 


ſtill be left at liberty either to believe or disbelieve. And therefore 
may thus far be look'd upon as free in reſpect of believing, tho 
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low of courſe according to the perception, is ſo 


diſagreement of ideas, there belief or aſſent muſt follow. And tho 


there be no ſuch, perception, yet aſſent or belief may follow. 


ſtanding really 222 none; and ſo to receive the concluſion 
with as little doubt 


the premiſes. Which is the caſe of all perſons, particularly of 
all enthuſiaſts, in the raſh and erroneous judgments they make; 
and to which, notwithſtanding, they many times tenaciouſly 
adhere. | F | | | M7 


belief in general; I ſhall proceed to obſerve the grounds and mo- 


as they ſerve to | wn the particular kinds of belief or aſ- 
ſent ſubject. 
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affirmative, to diſtinguiſh it from negative judgment... There is 
alſo this difference between belief and judgment in general, that 


oblig'd in certain caſes to judge one way or other, where we are 
not oblig'd to believe. If the queſtion, for inſtance, were pur, 


This is a queſtion of ſuch concernment to us, and upon the reſo- 
who thinks at all, it might be expected, would find himſelf under 


one way or other about it. But ſince determining either way may 
be ſufficient-to free him from the uneaſineſs of ſuſpence ; he will 


not of judging. . And the like caſe might happen in a thouſand 
other inſtances.  _ "To - att dy | 
Wuar has been ſaid of judgment in general, that where the 
mind has a clear and diſtinct perception, there judgment muſt fol- 
applicable to 
belief, that where there is a clear ape 2g of the agreement or 


The mind being free to imagine an agreement, where the under- 


or ſcruple, as if it had been clearly deduc'd from 


Havixs thus ſtated and conſider d the nature and properties of 
tives upon which it ariſes, and the ſeveral degrees of it. Which, 
ſent, ſo will they help to give us farther light into the pre- 
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Of the grounds and motives of aſent. c 
L \HE 2 ground of belief or aſſent is evidence; rational 5 


wy evidence : For. to believe without reaſon, is the ſame 
thing as to believe without any grourt. And where the evidence 
is not rational, it is not real, bo appatent only. We do but fan- 
cy we ſee it, when, in truth, we do not ſee it. It is not there- 
fore evidence, ſtrictly ſo call'd. Whatever it be; it is not the 
ground, but ſome falſe motive of the aſſent, which follows upon it. 
ALL rational evidence is the medium, by the intervention of 6” 
which, the mind diſcovers, that the ſubje& and predicate of the 
propoſition it aſſents to, are connected. And the mind proceeds | 
as to this evidence either in the way of reaſoning from the cauſe i, 
to the effect, or from the effect to the cauſe, or elſe from the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing what is falſe. Thus, in the evidence of ſenſe, 
our own ſenſation is the medium, and the argument is from effe& 
to cauſe; or elſe from the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that our ſenſes 
ſhould, under ſuch circumſtances, impoſe upon us. In the evi- 
dence of teſtimony, teſtimony itſelf is the medium ; and the ar- 
gument proceeds either from the nature or circumſtances of it, or 


elſe from ſome abſurdity ariſing upon a ſuppoſition of its not being 


true. In the evidence of abſtracted reaſon, the medium is an ab- 
ſtracted idea; and the argument may proceed in either of the ways 
before mention'd. Evidence therefore may be conveniently diſtin- 


. 
* 


ſh'd into pure and mix d. I call that pure evidence, which con- 
| fiſts entirely of abſtract ideas, that neither ſuppoſe nor infer the 
exiſtence of any external object, as in mathematical demonſtrati- 
ons. Mix'd evidence takes in ſuch facts, with their proper cir- 
cumſtances, as we have ſeen or heard, or concerning which. we 3 
have read. This mix'd fort of evidence may be again divided in- „ 1 
to evidence of ſenſe, and evidence of teſtimony, divine or human. _ 
There is alſo another general and convenient diſtinction of evi- 
dence, into intrinſick and extrinſick. Intrinſick is that which ari- 5 
ſes from the nature and properties of the ſubject, its conſiſtency 
and agreement in the ſeveræl parts and circumſtances of it, and 
their mutual ſubſerviency to the ſame common end and deſign 3 
as we have obſerv'd concerning the internal prove of the chriſtian 
revelation. External evidence, is that which ariſes from teſtimo- 
ny, or ſuch collateral proofs (whether from ſenſe, hiſtory, or tra- 
dition) concerning any doctrine or fact, which are proper to eſta- 


bliſh 
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bliſh the truth, and induce our belief of them; as may appear 
from what has been ſaid concerning the external proofs of the 
chriſtian reyclation. The laſt, and one of the molt important 
diſtinctions of evidence, which I ſhall obſerve, is that of infallible 
and fallible. Infallible, where the connexion is clear and certain, 
as in ſtrict demonſtrations, or immediate inſpiration. Fallible, 
where the connexion is not ſo immediate, or fo aly viſible. 
The former of theſe evidences is irreſiſtible, an etrates the 
mind with a force, which it is oblig'd to yield and aſſent to. The 
latter does not ſo neceſſarily captivate the mind; but yet may be 
ſtrong enough to induce a firm and rational aſſent. Divine teſti- 
mon is infallible evidence; there being a clear and certain agree- 
ment of the parts, or terms, in this propoſition; whatever God 
reveals is true. As clear and certain, as that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right ones. Human evidence is con- 
fider'd in itſelf fallible; yet it may be attended with ſuch ſtrong 
circumſtances, and in ſo great variety, as to render us equally un- 
reaſonable in making a doubt of it, as in 1 the plaineſt 
mathematical or moral truth in the world. Tho ſuch a teſtimo- 
ny therefore, barely conſider' d, as human, may be accounted fal- 
lible; yet all the parts of it being laid and compar'd together, 
may have ſufficient force to perſuade our aſſent, as if it had been 
really infallible. As where, for inſtance, it can be made a ® 
oy reaſons drawn from the juſtice or goodneſs of God; or | 
he nature and faculties of men, that ſuch teſtimony (and ſuch is 
the teſtimony we have produc'd in proof of the chriſtian religion) 
ought either to be admitted as true, or cannot, without the great- 
eſt abſardity, be ſuppos' d falſe. Evidence of fenſe is in like 
manner of itſelf, and under a general conſideration, fallible. 
But all circumſtances and caſes conſider'd, with the ſeveral colla- 
teral reaſons and proper conſequences of it, it has, for the moſt 
part, the force of an infallible evidence. Yet if any one thinks, 
that evidence of ſenſe, and evidence of teſtimony are improper 
hraſes; and contends, that all evidence, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is evi- 
ence of reaſon ; and that the other ought rather to be call'd, the 
means of information by ſenſe or teſtimony ; or ſimply of infor- 
mation by ſenſe; I ſhall not conteſt with him about words, fo 
long as we ſtill agree in the thing itſelf, or in the following con- 
claifoa ; that the ground and foundation of all rational affent, is 
reaſon ; or the perception of the agreement between the fubje& 
and the predicate, by whatever means we come to perceive it: 
Whether by conſulting ſuch ideas of our mind, as are more ab- 
raced ; or by reflecting on the ſenſations we have felt; or the 
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Inuntsx ate inducements inelining Mis wille to . alien wh. 
or withont evidence :' And they are either internal or foreign. In- 

ternal are ſuch as ariſe from natural temper or inclination; ou 
our paſſions or habits ;' from the method of ſtudy ; from p 


dice; or any quality of mind more r to the perſon; a 

9 chem. Foreign inducements of this kind, are Ech as: rms 
on outward or accidental circumſtances ; as to education; authe- 
, example, the motions of the Holy Spirit, or the ſuggeſtions 
of evil ſpirits. Every thing, in ſbort, is reducible to theſe mo- 
tives,” that moves, or inclines the vill to aſſent to ſuch evidence 
oi offer d; whether weak, or "ſtrong precarious, ot certain g 
diſtinct, or obſcure. When motives: of aſfent ariſe from rational 
ounds, the mind more eaſily opens to the evidence, and more 
ily-ertbraces it. The aſſent becomes, ſor that reaſon, more 
agterable, as well as more ſtrong and pern nanent. When at othet 
times, upon any ſiniſter motives, "web - or obſtinately aſſent 
to what is opor', without, or even ag & reaſon e be 
juſtly calbd the motives of an — — alba! re- 
oachful as the) are to human nature, —— in 
&, to be too 0 requent, if ve do but obſerve, how 
calily we are mdse d to believe v at we wiſh or deſire; and to re- 
ceive for truth whatever the imagigation repreſents as agreeable to 
our paſſions, or convenient with reſpe& to our intereſts. If it be 
objected, that our” wiſhes and defires ariſe from ſome previous 
judgment : : For why ſhould a man with or deſire one thing more 
khan another, but becauſe he judg eferable? To this I an- 
ſwer, that, admitting the gad or or fooli defires of men do ariſe 
from ſome — judgment; it may ſtill be true, chat thoſe de- 
ſires vill excite ot occaſion other judgments, as erroneous as the 
| —4 4 44 abfardity or folly, as is too common and natu- 
will draw on a train of like conſequences, if not ſtill more 

it and fooliſh in the of them. Vet the leading ertor, 
and raſh judgment, upon which all the reſt depend, is from hence 
chat vhat appears to be and deſirable in part, or in one view, 
— urs to be ſo in e whole, collectively taken, if not ſepa- 
| in every part. But why it may be queſtion d, re the go 
we make fuch „ judgmene? lt Nn the 
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without the: evil atccading it, or n in che natural order of 
things, will follow it. In conſequence of which, with all our atten- 
tion to the good part, as we apptehend it, is talen u and ve . 
ſolve to ſee nothing farther ; or if we cannot avoid $45 tranſient 
and imperfect view ol the bad part (which it is ſometimes impoſ- 
ſible that we ſnould) ſtill it is in our power, either by falſe colours 
in great meaſure to leſſen the deformity of it, or ſuſpend thoſe en: 
quiries concerning it, which might be Treten ſet it before us 
in a more clear and open light. It is from abuſe of our li- 
berty, in neglecting to make all che uſe we might make of our ra- 
tional faculties, that the origin of all ſin, of all error, and folly, 
is primarily to be reſoly'd: An abuſe ariſing from theſe yo ger 
netal heads; a ſtrong} propenſity to ſome; particular good; and 
our want of attention to the evil, which would more than. over- 
| ballance it; either becauſe we will not ſee it, or chuſe to fee jt 
under ſome falſe and flattering diſguiſe. Hangs we Ne 
geable, both for willing 2 not; and f IE. 
vhat we ſhould: That i, both for the abuſe of the facultics'God 
has given us, and for our neglecting to employ them. In, ſpart, 
for the abuſe, whether poſitive or MI, | our. liberty. ack: 
Wuar has been faid, will not, I h e 


digreſſion from m ny ſubject. 1 H thall be the more; excula- - 


ble, at leaſt, for _—_—_ out of the way, in order to take 
ie fo acre cial 4 ping, 4s thr of the geit of Ju 
man aRions,/ and into which only it can be reſolv'd.. | 11. ..;-._. 

| Have conſiderd the grounds and motives of ies it may 
not be improper, 3 place, to ſay ſomething as to the 
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LIT k Wow 5 5 
undd the mind afſenrs firmly and perfectly 4 
WP rad toposd to it, and without the leaſt. de e pen 
* this is che highelt degree of | 1 
. in oppoſition 1 ay KA 
of ill grounded: For we often obſerve, that men put on the ſame 
air of affarance, with, or without grounds; according to their dif- 
feerent diſpoſitions, or the circumſtances they are under. As.3 
| Chriſtian, a Mahometan, of a « Pagan, may hare * e per- 
| ons, 
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degree of it, which is founded on ſtrict and clear demonſtration ; 
yet neither is it always ſo in fact. Neither is there any reaſon 
why it ſhould be — There may be evidence ſhort of ſtrict de- 
monſtration, or _ — a 7 
oubt 


move all reaſo or ſeruple concerning the 
truth of it. Now 22 * Sb and ſtrongeſt evidence of all 


ent method, ſufficient to re- 


can do no more, it will follow, there may be a rational aſſurance, 


| and the higheſt degree of it, where, notwithſtandigg, the groynds 
of, aur 1 are 13 2 hi SF 8 45 
therefore conſtantly or we accor c diffe 
bent narufg or kind of the evidence, A h ry, ak IS "yang . 5 
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er to gut ſcl yes; and it would be 38 w preiſly a 
diſtinctly to define any certain degree of pain or _ ure, 0 
or cold, vhereof we are ſenſihle, N ns pe 


adapted to chat pur hong different —— 0 + 
che mind, a che ſeveral degrees of U 
onſiderable abatement, as to chat degr wi 


there is an 
we call — we have the 1 N . to W dcn the 
et lower, that of conjecture; "i 


toom of it; and, if we deſcend yet 
ſome other diminutive tem to that our aſſent b 
weaker and weaker, till at laſt it is ; but one remove on 


ſuſpenſe. 11 


. ayer 

degree of A nog . — may likewiſe h | 
re ne apr baryon $i V. 
6 full aſſent, and diſſent, ate che two ra herein the {e- 
veral degrees of evidence terminate; and the intermedi 
grees of them, may be conſider d as gradual approaches towards 
cach other, neee ene Dee, and 4. loſt in ſu- 
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Tuuvs 1 have endeayour'd to explain the nature of belief in 
ira} together with the , motives, and degrees of it. 
dhl vor proceed to trear of fairh, which 1 ted as a 
"cies of belief; and with an eye to which, 1 thought proper to 
"down theſe conſiderations; to 'the end ſo nice a ſubject 
1 ht be treated of with greater accuracy; and the caſe and be- 
t of the reader, in going along * N be more oa yg 
conſulted, 
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Ho faith is a word of this laſt me yet day is 
ſcarce any word, as tis commonly us d, of more ambigu- 
dos or uncertain f gnification. It would be difficult to enumerate 
the ſeveral ideas, or the ſeveral complications of them, which it 
has been made to AP" Ke term alone has occaſion'd 
88 long, intricate, and warm wherein not 
| way 2. but whole 9 ſometimes — 4 
Wem elves. Tho, after all, ſuch diſputes have been oſten little 
— than * oy the — to the main, agreeing in the 
thing; an n , a d the name to 
ifretr or indiſtinet ideas. Yor bays fire 

Sou haye made obſcurity, or want'of a clear light, eſſential 1 to 
Faith ; grounding their opinion principally on two texts of * Se. 

Paul where faith ſtands for a ſtrong and lively hope ; or how- 
eyer for the belief of a future ſtate. 

lx this be the true notion of faith, the belief of St. Thomas con- 
cerning the reſurrection was not true faith: Nor the belief of the 
firſt fins u the evidence of ſenſe, concerning ſeveral 
other articles of the creed. 

Orxuxs will have a certain dep of aſſurance, to be an s- 
tial article of faith. According to which notion, a doubtful, 
weak, F is not faith. 
in, think it neceſſary to include the proper eff 

404 bn af ih, in the notion of it. According to which, a 
mi mo Gly believe all the articles of the creed, and yer 
r no ith. 
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"Ws we 8 indeed; of — 
conſideration of which; God, out of his 


to accept or repute us, as juſt; this, — 


"= opportunity of reducing it to act. But faith, in | this ſenſe, 


not fall directly at preſent under our conſideration. However 


| having incidentally mention'd it, 


It is declar'd in this article, that, we are accounted rig bien 5 
Cod, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Joh Crip by 
faith. And, that we are juſtify d by faith only, From whic 
words, Ame; have inferr'd it to be the doctrinè of our church, 
that faith jaſtifies men before God, excluſive of works, or with- 
out any regard to them, as a: condition of their being juſtifſ d. 
If this were the true ſenſe of the article, how is it poſſible for any 
man to diſtinguiſh that faith in the merits of Chriſt which is ſa- 
ving, from that which ve call purely hiſtorical, and which is com- 
mon to the moſt wicked and corrupt chriſtians ? If it be ſaid; that 
Joſtifing faith conſiſts in a particular application of the merits of 
Chriſts death to our particular perſons; but that a faith 2 
hiſtorical can make no ſuch application; this, we anſwer, is 
ken precariouſiy, and is even contrary, indeeed, to 0 
fact; it being certain, there are: great numbers of thoſe, w 
our adverſaries, 28 b0 this point, will: not allow to be in a juſtify d 
ſtate, vho yet firmly believe che neral redemption of mankind 
by the goes of RR and conſequently pro's tru own. intereſt in it, 
in particular. And indeed, if faith. Goon, without any regard to 


works, . juſtify men, all men, who equally aſſent to the truth of 


this propoſition, . Chriſt: ay ſor all, — of urn have an 
equal intereſt in the ſalutary effects of his death! 

2. THAT which: diſtinguiſhes therefore a ſaving ftom an Mike 
cal faith, cannot lie in a particular application of the merits of 
"Chriſt's. death to our particular perſons, which it was deſign'd, 


pn this principle, ſhould indifferently extend to all men. But 


the diſtinction berween theſe two forts of faith will be founded in 
the different degrees of aſſent. He, for inſtance, who is ſuppos d 


to have the ſaving faith, muſt believe that Chriſt dy d for him up- 
on ſome more convincing and brighter evidence ariſing in his mind, 
than he who is only ſaid to have an hiſtorical faith. According 
to to this aereung Le fark —_— admit 2 =y hn wi more 


or 


0 faith; or chat faith, in 
great goodneſs, is pleagd 


nt; does imply an 
actual obedience to his laws; at leaſt; an' habitual: diſpoſition bf 


mind to obey him, in the ſeveral inſtances of out duty, on every 


I ſhall here take occaſion to 
fay ſomething upon that article of our church, the ſenſe of 


which has been very much controverted ; Of the juſtification of = * 


ment made by it. 


only to diſcover the difficulties which the authors of it find them- 


his faith is ſuch as juſtifies, 
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or das 00d he wil cher in ibn perfinGon'af ithiv wall che 
Chriſt dy'd-for all men, and for him, in 3 will, for that 
teaſon, be in a better or higher ſtate of juſtification, than he 
whoſe. 
notwithſtanding, riſe ſo high, as to be a ſaving faith. I ſhall add, 


perſuaſion of the like truth, is leſs ſtrong ; tho ir may, 


that to found the formal reaſons of juſtifying faith in the ſtron 


degrees of conviction or aflurance, may be the occaſion of 


traying men into very dangerous errors and illuſions of mind. As, 
— principle, perſons of a ine or aſſuming temper, may 
be too apt to ſpeak peace to themſelves without any other reaſon, 
and when there is no peace; ſo others, of a temper naturally more 
diffident or melancholy, may lie under great diſpondency of mind 
for want of perceiving in themſelves thoſe lively and ſenſible emo- 


tions; which are thought neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the faith which 
_ juſtifies, from that which implies only a rational, however firm . 


aflent, to the doctrine of Chriſt's death; and the univerſal attone- 
3. Nurrim can we, according to the ſenſe of the article, be 
juſtify'd by faith, in oppoſition to all manner of works; becauſe 
faith, conſider'd as an act of the mind, is, in that reſpect, a work 
ar pr ration of it. The diſtinction, that faith, the faith 
which juſtifies, tho it be an act of the mind; yet does not juſti- 
fy as an act of the mind, is ſo nice and curious, that it ſerv 


ſelves under, in anſwer to what is here objected to them. Nei- 
ther can it be conceiv'd that the goſpel, which was calculated for 


the inſtruRion of mankind in general, ſhould render the moſt im- 
_ © portank, and, in the opinion of thoſe againſt whom I am arguing, 


in a manner, the only neceflary article of it, above all others, the 


moſt abſtruſe and unintelligible, - whether with reſpe& to ordi- 


nary, ot the moſt improv'd and ſtrong capacities. Now if faith be 
a work of the mind, he tron *. — any one has, that 
it will ſtill operate in him after a more 
4 Fan, according to the letter of the article, is not opposd 
to works in general, or to ſuch works, as, through the grace of 
God, are the natural and genuine effects of it; but to o own 
works ar deſeruings That is, to works done, or pretended to be 
done, by virtue of any natural power or ſtrength in our ſelves, 
vithout God's ſpecial direction or aſſiſtance; and, upon the per- 
formance whereof, we may be ſo vain as to arrogate to our ſelves 
any merit. But it is one thing to ſay, that works, even 
ſuch as proceed from a due uſe we make of the talents of di- 


vine grace committed to us, are not meritorious towards our be- 


ing 
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ing juſtify d; and another thing to ſay, we may be juſtifyd 
without them. That our juſtification cannot be 'owing to any 
works, which it may be in our power, excluſtve of the grace of 
God, to perform; or upon any pretence of merit, by occafion of 
them, is very evident from the words of the article. Vet this does 
not prove, but that ſuch works, as flow from à lively and opera- 
our juſtification by it. Whether faith be not the primary, or more 
immediate condition of our being juſtify d, I ſhall nor diſpute. It 
is ſuſſicient, that without obedience, or an habitual diſpoſition to 
9 rm it, no man can be juſtify d; and that every man there- 
fore is oblig d, as he would give any evidence to himfelf or 
others, that he is in à ſalvable ſtate, to ſhew bis fairh by bis 
J. 1 call falth a condition, becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither 
faith nor works do juſtify; that is, neither of them are a merito- 
rious, but only an inſtituted means of juſtification. It is God that 
juſtifies; and, as the article expreſily affirms, only for the merit of 
our. Lord and Savidur Jeſis Chriſt. God, who, of his own free 
zoodneſs, has offer'd 4 new covenant to us, through the mediation 
of Chriſt ; in whom if we believe, and accept him 4s Chriſt; that 
is, in all his mediatorial offices, as a Prophet to inſtru, a King 
| to. govern, and not only under the notion of a Prieſt e as 
or intercede for us; re Hes and fa- 
vour and hereafter judicially acquitted of all guilt, how great or 
| —ꝗ—v— ſoever 1 — For, in a ſtrict! Kaſs be are 
not juſtify'd till the final ſentente is pſd upon us, and has declar'd 
us.to be ſo. As a man, in à damnable ſtate, is faid to be con- 
demn'd _— \ becauſe, ſhould he die in fach a ſtate, his dam 
nation would be neceſſarily conſequent to it. So the faishful are 
ſaid to be juſtify'd, becauſe, as ſuch, they ate in a ſtate of favour 
with God; and, if they live and die in ſuch a ſtate, ſhall be final- 
repentance, eſcape the the ſentenee of damnation, to which he is, 
in his prefent ſtate, obnoxious: So the faithful, by their future 
_ apoſtay, may fall from che ſalvable ſtate they are now in, and, 
by that means, notwithſtanding, finally periſh; What is here 
ſaid, perfectly agrees with the ſenſe of St. Pa concerning jultifi- 
cation. He every where under ſtatds it of our being put in a ſtare 
of reconciliation or favour with God; and not of our being abſo- 
lutely or eventually acquitted from all thoſe fins, whereby we may 
Tuar perſons, in a ſtate of , may fall from it, (and there 
s conſequently a neceſſity of underſtanding juſtification in this ſenſe) 
1 | | 
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is evident from a great number of pa in holy 
That of the e. Ezekiel is fo full 4 N 
that I need not recite any other. When the righteous turntib away 
rom bis righteouſneſs, and commuteth iniquity, and doth atrording 
to all the abominatious that the wicked man doth, ſhall he live ? y 
bis righteouſneſs that he hath done, ſhall not be memtion'd: In his 


treſpaſs, that he hath treſpaſs d; and in his ſin, that he hath fonet, 
in them ſhall he die. And the reaſon of this proceeding, is aſ- 
ſign'd particularly in the ſequel of the chapter. Therefore I will 
Judge you, O houſe of Iſrael, every one according to' his ways, ſaith 
the Lord God f. Whereas if faith were the only cauſe,” or rather 
condition of our being jultify'd ; the final ſentence to be paſy'd 
upon us, wherein juſtification formally, and in the ſtrict ſenſe con- 
iſts; would not depend on any judgment God might make accord 
ing to our ways ; or, as it is expreſs'd in the New Teſtament, ac- 
cording to our works; but upon the enquiry to be made concerning 
the nature or evidence of our faith. It is not uſual, in reciting 
the reaſons of any award, to leave out the principal condition 
upon which it is made: But it is contr F. 


ſeripture. 


— 


. ary to al uſage to leave out 
the only eſſential condition of making it, and barely to recite what 
is accidental to it. 4 8 i NR H497 FH) 


Bor to ſay ſomething farther concerning this doctrine, ſince 1 
have mention d it, of the poſſibility, and ſomething more it may 
be fear d than a bare -olkbility, of our falling from a ſtate of 
grace; it is a doctrine, conformable to the ſenſe of the holy 
Rebe expreſſly aſſerted by our church; which, in another ar- 
ticle declares; that, after we have recervd the Holy Ghoſt, we may 
depart from grace given, and fall into fim+: This, conſidering 
the dependence this doctrine has, and is ſo univerſally confeſs'd tõ 

have on that of abſolute. predeſtination, may be occaſionally ob- 
| ſerv'd as a farther argument, why the ſeventeenth! article ought: 

not to be explain d in the more rigid, or calviniſtical ſenſe ; dar 
in a ſenſe agreeable to the nature of faith and repentance, as an- 

recedently conditional means of our being ſar t. 


| Sous pious and learned men have, notwithſtanding, ſtrenuouſly 


perſeverance by the ſaints, and even cited certain texts of ſcripture 
to ſupport ir, But, without 


9 t ut entring upon a particular examination 
of them, I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf with obſerving in general, that 


99 2 bon from being either ſo numerous or clear to their pur- 
pole, as thoſe, on the other ſide, are againſt them; that they. 
import rather God's general will and intention, that men ſhonſd 
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finally perſevere, than his effeQing their final perſeverance by any 


ſach over-ruling method of his grace, as tis impoſſible fof them "x 
to reſiſt; and laſtly, that the promiſes, in particular, which God | — = 
is ſaid to have made to the faithful; that, hey ſhall not depart ".: 
from him * ; that he will confirm them unblameable unto the end + ; Po 
and perſed the good work begun in them to the day of the Lord f. 
That theſe and the like promiſes, I ſay, are not to be underſtood 
abſolutely, but with ſuch reſtrictions, as may conſiſt with the nature 
of human liberty, and the means of ſalvation God has preſcrib'd 
$0-us, im -this. probacdanary Mace. - 
Iz we judge abſtractedly, or without regard to the authority of 
ſcripture, concerning the doQrine of final perſeverance, neither 
of the reaſons, which have been commonly produc'd for it, ard 
of any force. Is IO ̃ Eat; 
Ir is faid, in the firſt place, this is a moſt comfortable doctriue, 
as it eſtabliſhes the faithful in a firm belief concerning the cer- 
tainty of their ſalvation. But how does it follow, that a doctrite 
is therefore true, becauſe it is comfortable? If this argument prov'd 
any thing, it would prove, that the truth of things does not de- 
pend on the nature or intrinſick reaſons of them, but on their rela- 
tive uſe and ſubſerviency to our intereſte. 
Ax rz all, this doctrine is not ſo comfortable to particiilar per- 
ſons, as in general is pretended. How true ſoever it may really 
be; yet when a perſon, who belie vd himſelf in a ſtate of grace, 
falls into any great or heinous fin, his fears will be apt to ſoggelt 
to him, that he has no intereſt in it; that he was deceiv'd in the 
application he made to himſelf of it, having perhaps miſtaken the 
ilalons of his own mind, for the ſeal of God's Spirit; and that, 
inſtead of diſcovering in himſelf any-certain evidence of his. being 
in a ſanctify d ſtate, he diſcovers under his preſent circumſtapces 
more violent ſuſpicions of his being in a reprobate ſtare. ' Such 
miſgiving doubts and apprehenſions mult neceſſarily ariſe in the 
minds of all men, who have any conſcience, or are not wing 


_ 


 Yiven up to the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, when their minds reproach 
. Nw with ſome great or extraordinary guilt ; even tho they have 
formerly given proper teſtimonies of their being in a ſtate of grace ; PE 
if, for that very reaſon perhaps, they have not {till more deſpond- ww 
ing thoughts, as to the ſafety of their condition. It is ſufficient 2 
to all the reaſonable grounds of comfort, that God, in the due : * 
uſe of our liberty, and the means of grace, will ſave us; and | 
that our deſtruction, if we do finally periſh, can only be of out + 
ſelves. In ſhort, whatever comfort a man may take in believing, 
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that he ſhall continue faithful unto death, or be found ſo at the 
article of it; yet we are to conſider, on the other hand, how un- 
comfortable his condition muſt neceſſarily be, in caſe he ſhould 
find reaſon (as on occaſion of his wn aig any grievous ſin, he 
will naturally do) to ſuſpect the grounds of his belief. 
Axo rut argument for the final perſeverance of the faithful, is 
founded on a conſideration of the divine goodneſs. When God 
has once, through his grace, put men in a ſalvable ſtate, it 
ſeems to be more irreconcilable with this attribute, that they ſhould 
be permitted to fall from it, or periſh in view, and, as it were, 
upon the confines of heaven, than if they had never made ſuch 
advances towards entring into it. This way of reaſoning would 
be very juſt, if God, by any poſitive act of his will, or by with- 
drawing the neceſſary means of grace, ſhould leave thoſe, who had 
once taſted of the heavenly gift, inevitably to deſtroy themſclves. 
But as he only leaves them to their own freedom; affording them; 
at the ſame time, all thoſe aſſiſtances, which may at once” enable 
and incline them to chuſe the better 7 if they finally miſcar- 
ry, their deſtruction cannot be aſcrib'd to any defect in the divine 
© goodneſs, (for that is, in the very nature of it, atbitrary) but 
wholly to their own neglect or perverſeneſs. Should the good 
neſs of God oblige him to ſave men by à conſtraining grace 
without any regard to the good or ill uſe they might make o 
their liberty, the moſt profligate ſinners would have equal grounds 
to hope, that they ſhall finally be ſav'd, as good men, that they 
ſhall Kaaly perſevere, But to return from this digreſſion (which 1 
hope may not be altogether unuſeful) to the ſubject of juſtifying 
faith, I would obſerve, Og OTC RL 10 CHOVUM 
6, THaT the notion of juſtification by faith, as including good 
works, is agreeable to the whole ſcope and deſign of the ſeriptures 
in general, as well as to many expreſs and particular texts, 'which 
may be cited from them. It is ſaid by the 1 St. Paul, whoſe 
words have been moſt perverted to favour the contrary doctrine, 
that God will render to every man atcording to his works * ; that nd 
man without holineſi ſhall ſee the Lord f. By St. John, that he who 
dub righteouſneſs, is righteous +. By St. James, that "faith, if 1 
bath not works, is dead, Heing alone; and, that a man it juſtify d 
by works, and not by faith only . Now if works are equally ne- 
ceſſary, and pre-requir'd to the ſalvation of chriſtians with faith; 
why are they not alſo of equal neceſſity, in order to their juſtih- 
cation? Since, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the final ſentence to 
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be paſed upon man; to be far; and to be juſtify'd;: imports. the 
ſame —1 But, i truth, neither faith, nor works, as we ob- 
ſerv'd before, are the formal cauſe of our juſtification; but only 
the conditional means of applyi 


tably concur towards it; As the apoſtle whom I laſt cited argues. 


What dub it profit, my brethren, if a man ſay be hath ſuub, and 


de network GU faith fave him #2: 111 es 
7. Tat faith of Abraham, ſo much inſiſted on by St. Paul, to 
explain the nature of ſaving faith, did not barely conſiſt in his he- 
lieving that God wotild make good what he promis d to him, con- 
trary to all expectation he could have from the natural coarſe/and 


God, which accompany'd his faith. He was not therefore juſti- 
fy'd by faith, abſtractedly confider'd ; but as including his 

ence, in the moſt g us and ſevere iriſtance of it. So this apo- 
file argues, to the Tk effect, in another place. By faith Abra- 


bam, when he was call d to Ly out to a place, which be afterwards 


recerd for an inberitance, 
8. In order therefore to reconcile thoſe paſſages of ſcripture; 
which attribute our juſtification to faith, excluſive of works, or in 
oppoſition to them; and thoſe which attribute it to an operative 
faith, or ſuch a faith as worketh by love ; we are to obſerve, that 
when St. Paul entirely excludes works as cauſes of out juſtification, 
he means the works of the law, confider'd properly as legal works; 
but with a more ſpecial regard to the rite of circumciſion. Some 
of the jewiſh converts having aſſerted, that except a' man were 
tircumcss'd after the manner of Moſes, he could not be fav'd. He ſhews, 
on the contrary, that none of the legal ordinances, not that of 
_ Eircumciſion itſelf, are now of any force, either as cauſes, or in- 
deed conditions of our juſtification. He argues particularly in or- 
der to obviate that 2 that Abrabam was juſtify d, unt in 
circumciſion, but in uncircumciſion . He aſſerts to the ſame effect 
in the epiſtle to the Galatians, that we are juſtifyd by the fauh of 
Chriſt, and not by the works of the law **, To explain the nature 
of which faith, he afterwards tells them, that in Jeſus Chrift nei. 
ther | circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion, but faith 
that worketh by love ff: Which, in the following chapter,” he ex. 
| Preſſes by @ new creature +. But this apoſtle no where oppoſes 
fication by faith alone to good works, or the moral law. 


Theſe paſſages, on the other hand, plainly argue, and more might 
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lying it and muſt therefore inſepa- 


order of things; but in that ready obedience to the command of 
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be cited'to the ſame purpoſe; that the faith vhich juſtifies, muſt 
be accompany'd with good works; or imply an habitual diſpoſition, 
at leaſt, to practiſe them; whenever we are cal d to do it. If ſome 
paſſages, in the writings of St. Paul, may be interpreted to ſhew, 
that the works of the moral law are inſufficient to the juſtiſication 
of men; we readily grant they are ſo of themſelves; and in the 
ſenſe this apoſtle intends them. But it will not by any means fol- 
low, that becauſe good works are not, ſeparately confider'd, ſuffi- 
cient to juſtification,” that they are not therefore neceſſary in or- 
der to our being juſtify'd upon any account, ot in conjunction 
9. Turxx is not then fo 185 difficulty in reconciling theſe two 
apoſtles, St. James and St. Paul, upon this head, as ſome perſons 
have imagin d. When St. Paul aſſerts, that man it ju d by 
faitb, without the works of the law, he argues againſt the Jews, who 
would ſtill have impos'd upon the faithful the yoke of the Moſaick 
ordinances, in particular that of circumeihion, as neceſlary to their 
juſtification. . In oppoſition to this, he ſhews, that ſuch a faith in 
Chriſt, as is accompany'd with evangelical obedience, is ſufficient 
to that end, without any farther obligation of obſerving the legal 
rites inſtituted by Moſes, We may obſerve therefore, that when 
he ſpeaks of legal works, under the Moſaick inſtitution; he calls 
them, the works of the law, or {imply works ;' but when he ſpeaks 
of thoſe moral or evangelical duties, which the goſpel preſcribes 
and requires, he calls them, good works,- as being really, in their 
own nature, good and profitable to men. St. James argues, on 
the other hand, that a dead and unactive faith, which does not 
produce evangelical works, and, in the ſenſe of St. Pai himſelf, 
good works, is inſufficient to juſtification. Both theſe apoſtles ſpeak 
and deſign the ſame thing; tho in arguing on different — 
and to different perſons; the one to jewi nverts, the other to 
hereticks, who thought faith ſufficient without works to juſtifica- 
tion (and probably had perverted ſome difficult paſſages in St. Paul 
to favour that doctrine) they propoſe their arguments it different 
terms; inftead'of explaining which in a conſiſtent manner, ſome 
perſons have interpreted St. James, as if he wanted rather to be 
excus d for not expreſſing himſelf with more caution, than as if he 
had really ſpoken by the Spitit of God. Which is not to tecon- 
dile theſe two apoſtles, as perſons divinely inſpir d; but to oppoſe 
St. Paul to St. James, as a greater, and more conſiderable autho- 
rity, e ON board 575 po a LT 
10, Wran'tis ſaid therefore in the article, that we are juftify'd 
fauh only; we muſt explain the words in a ſenſe agreeable to 
that of St. Paul; with regard to whoſe: doctrine and authority, 
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Arines Whatever are fundamental, or of indiſpenſable. neceſſity to 
be believ'd, in order to the ſalvation of thoſe, to whom it is evi- 
dent God has reveal'd them; that the degrees of evidence not 


_ 


being as to certain doctrines, they are in proportion more or 
lefs important, in reſpect of thoſe to whom they are | d; chat, 
however, ſome doctrines are ſo clearly reveal'd, and of ſuch direct 


and ſpecial influence towards our ſalvation, (and fach, we conceive, 
are the doctrines contain'd in the creed) that no chriſtian without 
an affected, at leaſt, without a vincible ignorance, can be ſup- 
pos d to deny his affent to them. But whether there may not b 
more fundamental doctrines; vhether the number of them ought 
to be preciſely determin'd ; where they terminate, and give place 
to non- fundamentals, the church has no where declar d; but leaves 
the deciſion of this point to private judgment; and the different 
degrees of evidence, according to which particular perſons may 
find themſelves differently affected. But it is far from proving, 
that we are not therefore able to aſſign or ſpecify certain doctrines, 
which are really fundamental, becauſe it may be very difficult, in 

particular caſes, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are reputed not 
fundamental. It might, with as good appearance of reaſon, be 
argued, that becauſe we do not know exactly how far the power 
of natural cauſes may go, in reſpect to the ſubje of miracles; and 

where God begins to interpoſe by a power ſupernatural, we are not 
capable of 1 a true miracle is, or whether any mira- 
cles were ever really done. This illuſtration may ſerve to give us 
ſome better 5 to the diſtinction I have been conſidering; 
tho I am ſenſible it will not hold parallel in every reſpect. 
Br an explicit faith, we believe the ſeriptures to be divinely re- 
veal'd, upon ſuch evidence, as is proper to produce a rational and 
well. grounded aſſent to that principle. This is, what the apoſtle 
ſuppoſes neceſſary, in requiring, that we ſhould an Obe able to 
give a reaſon of 'the bope, that ts in uu. When we deſcend to the 
particular doctrines of reveal'd religion, tho? our aſſent ſeverally to 
them, is imply'd in a 2 that the ſeri "are the 
word of God; yet our faith concerning them, and which we there- 
fore call an explicit faith, is more lively and ſtrong; when having 
aſſented to them upon the authority of God; we are able to diſeo- 
ver the particular grounds, or natural reaſons of them. In this 
reſpect, we ate requir'd to prove all thing f; to examine our ſelves, 
whether we be in the faub ; and to encreaſe in ibe e ef 
c ; to the full aſſurance of 
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_ -, Ornnns, if 1 may not ſay the generality of divines, make it of 


the eſſence of faith, that it be founded on the teſtimony of God. 
According to this notion of faith, an aſſent to the truth of the 
ſcriptures, is not faith; neither to thoſe, who do not believe the 


{c 

faith; if, after all; it be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, an article of faith to 

thoſe. that do: Since this principle, that God exiſts, is rather an- 
tecedent to all divine revelation, and pre-ſuppos'd to the belief of 
the ſcriptures, than formally reveal'd in them, as a doctrine which 
we were or could be ignorant of before. It is certain, however, 
roy to this ſenſe of faith, what the apoſtles or others 
believ' 
I have before incidentally jon'd their notion of faith, as be» 
ing both groundleſs, and of dangerous conſequence; who make it 
conſiſt in a firm and ſettled perſuaſion of their being abſulutely, 
and without any other regard, elected, by an eternal dectee of God, 
(in favour of their particular 22 to ſal vation 
Norwrrusranoms all th 
we may certainly come to ſome fix d reſolution concerning what it 
is in general for us to believe, in order to our being ſav'd. 
would find leſs matter of cavil and altercation, than they 
| ve hitherto perpetually done on this head ; which yet might, in 
great meaſure, be avoided, if every man would diſtinaly define his 
ſenſe of them. 8 " 

a di 


Tura will, however, be ſome difficulty, in contriving |; 
enough 10:comprehend, all the 
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the mind, is fſufficien 
without excluding ſomet 
tion of it. Such a ſpeciſication cannot be made . 
pal ground of aſſent; vhich, tho it peculiarly depend on divine 
teſtimony, yet it depends not on that fiogly, but on all kinds of 
evidence; whether of ſenſe or reaſon ; or of teſtimony, divine and 
human, | Neither. cam ſuch a: ſpecification? be made from any: par- 
ticular degree of aſſent: pe a ſtrong = a weak 4 14 
ing equally faith, ought. to be included in the notion of it. It 
lief; and ſhould we ſay, that faith is an aſſent of the mind to ſuch 
religious truths; upon good evidence, as are of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to us; this might ſerve for a general, tho b N 
W es E — 


from the princi- 


p "I ht 
353 
—— ating . 


—Y the belief of a God be properl call d an article of 


y on the credit of their ſenſes, could not be call'd an 


different ſenſes of che word faith, 


*. But how: ſhall: we ſpecify it, 
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fſect deſaription of it. eee truths, 
as well as thoſe peculiarly term'd articles of faith; ſtill it would 
exclude-all fuch hiſtorical or other truths, of leſs concernment to 
us, as are e, ere 2 And yet the 
at large, and every gy # =. them, when propos d to us, are the 
objects of faith. chuſe therefore to define faith in ge- 
ral, an aſſent 445 mind to all truths, vhether ſpeculative, or 
practical; whether diſcoverable by 2 reports of ſenſe, or the 
| clear deductions of natural reaſon; whether! d 
a divine teſtimony, ' or! ſufficient human teſtimony. — res, Ta 
that faith, in particular, which has the articles of the creed for 
ies object, and in the definition whereof we are now principally 
concern'd, to be an aſſent to the ſeveral ſpeculative truths expreſs'd, 
or neceſlarily. imply'd in the creed, both upon the evidence of 
reaſon, and of teſtimony, divine and human. Of reaſon; as to 
ſuch of them, concerning which we are able clearly — 
the natural grounds; of teſtimony, who 5, of chem is 
leſs known, or would have been, | without a ſpecial revelation} al- 
together unknown to us; human teſtimony, mediately; — 
red 1 gown in ce i e of * 9 — vatfi 2 
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d bind fie NA Aa n 
mind. It is always voluntary, and, for the 
— Sa Voluntary only, when we have a clear and liſtine 
8 che agreement between the parts of any propoſition, 
P 


And we inay be without it; either where, by teaſon of the iutri- 
cacy or imperſect view of the 
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temporal ements, in order to propagate and fi the 

true faith; and either poſitive ot negative penalties on ofe who | 

C are by no means, in 
|; DIE or — r might be — 
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uſe to ballance thoſe evil 
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more carefully, in drder to enlighten their minds with a clearer dil- 


covery of truth, or to prevent their making raſh and erroneous 
ments? That is, where can be the injury of doing men 
good, and the greateſt good we are capable, of doing chem? If 


judg 


there are ſo many motives of vanity, intereſt; or prejudice to by- 


fide, to carry the mind towards truth 2 


Tus great objection, which lies, and, e allow it a ver con- 


ſiderable one, againſt ſuch a proceeding, is, that a power of influ- 
encing the minds of other men, can only he exercis d by thoſe, 
who are fallible themſelves. From whence, ſome would conclude, 
that there neither is nor ought to be the leaſt power ot authority 


might, in general, do more hatm th | 


that, if there be really any ſuch power, it ought, only to be exer- 


obvious, that all pious and well diſpos d perſons may eaſily and 
certainly know, upon examination, that it is of God. But this 
being a point of ſome difficulty, and falling r the 
head of the rewards and puniſhments propos d in the Old and 
New Teſtament, I ſhall reſerve the more particular dicuſſion of it 
to that place. 269% E c th 1 
Wnarzvxx becomes of the 
countable for their faith to men? There is no doubt to be made, 
but that they are accountable; for it to God. As every erroneous 
judgment is an act of the will, and which a man is no more ne- 
eeſſitated to make, than he is to commit ſin. Every man having 
a a power, at leaſt, to ſuſpend his judgment, where he has no clear 
and diſtinct 
e the cles of religion, haye ſome 
: concerning t primary arti es of re igion, ave ſome 
degree of immorality in it, and generally perhaps more, than we 
are apt to ſuppoſe; vhich may render it, what charitable diſpoſi- 
tions ſoever we may have in other reſpects towards thoſe who err, 
or are deceiv'd, yet of dangerous conſequence both to themſelves 
and others, to aſſert the innocency of error in too general and inde- 
finite terms. For it is not ſufficient for a man to ſay, this is my 
real, or this my ſettled perſuaſion ; which frequently amounts to 
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articles of it, upon any worldly-or ſiniſter. motives.; For whete | 
can be the injury of engaging the minds of men ro examine things 


aſs the minds of men towards error, why ſhould, it be thought a 


_ cis'd in a few particular caſes, where the doctrine is ſo clear and 
ion, how far, men. may be E. 


perception, (and that, it is certain, he.canridr have of 
hat is nor) dn erroneous belt muſt, for this reaſon, 


no more, than if he had ſaid this is my real choice, and moſt 


28 e Cara Beer INV. 


agreeable to my inclination; or I was really diſpos'd to believe 
thus, rather than otherways, or than to keep my mind any longer 
in ſuſpenſe ; but it ought to be conſider d, what reaſons he had for 
ſuch a choice, ot upon hat good evidence he was induc'd to make 
it; and whether he was, upon the whole matter, oblig'd or ne- 
ceſſitated to determine either way. n 10 4262125 ee 
How far any mar's faith depends upon his own will, may be 
underſtood from what has been obſer vd above with reſpect to judg- 
ment in general, which 1 need not here repeat. The great ſin f 
infidelity and hereſy, conſider d ſtrictly under the notion of im- 
moral acts or habits of the mind, may cafily be deduc'd from 
the ſame principles. Hereſy therefore, and the ſame reaſon ne- 
ceſſarily holds with reſpect to infidelity, and I may add ſchiſm, 
are expreſſly number'd among thoſe * works of the fleſh, which 
ſuppoſe the greateſt and moſt ſenſible depravation of human will. 
And the ground of attributing corrupt principles radically to the 
fame cauſe, with a corruption of manners, appears from hence; 
that tho' a man may be under a moral neceſſity of ſubmitting his 
will to the true faith; yet he never is, nor can be, ſtrictly neceſ- 
ſtated, or, except in conſequence of his own fault, to oppoſe it; 
any more than he is to make a falſe} judgment. Ie is therefore 
as anſwerable before God, and upon as juſt and evident grounds, 
for the ill uſe of his liberty, which occaſions his oppoſition to the 
truth; as for that, which betrays him to commit any other vice 
or immoraliry whatever. t ns: downer ads to bour 
Havmo thus made ſome general reflections concerning tlie de- 
pendence of faith upon the will; ſuch a dependence, as properly 
conſtitutes it a virtue, and makes the want or corruption of itz in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, criminal; I ſhall only add, that tho we may be under 
a moral neceſſity of believing ſeveral points of faith, having a clear 
and diſtin& perception of the truth of them; yet this does not de- 
ſtroy the virtue, or, in a ſober ſenſe of the word, the merit of faith: 
Becauſe, generally, all the previous towards our attaining 
ſuch a perception, were ſo many acts of the will, and ſeveraliy 
depended on our own free choice. But what is here obſerv d, will 
appear till in a better light, when I have laid down the grounds 
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TEN de beek mie run 10 . — robot head of 
- certainity ; ſome into that of exceſs ; ſome, upon different 
motives, into t a of doſe. There are good and learned men, 
who, not content with 'ſaſlicient e „bare, our of a | 
deſign of doing grearer honour to faith, to make it 
more certain than ſcience.” Others, bringing the notion of it as 
much toe "low; have ſcatee allow d it any ꝑteater c 

than that of human fallible teſtimony,” 
former mike for the certaitity of faith- above that of ſeience, is, 
that ſcience depends upon human reaſon, which is fallible; bur 
fairh upon the divine veracity, which is infallible; and an 

ſtionable ground of certainty, or elſe docking coed) be ſo to meh. 
into ſorhe principle of reaſon, chat is, into clear and diſtinct 
ception; and fo can have no greater certainty, than the foun 
on of all ecttainry, the truth of our faculties. He who would at- 
tempt to ſhew, that the certainty of faith is above that of reaſon, 
has Ho other way to do ir, but by reaſon; or by provi che con- 
cluſion from ſome premiſes; but no condluſien can be 
more evident, than the premiſes from which it is drawn: This 
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ennnot de admitted, bur upon one of the moſt abſurd fu 
in the world; that eonchiſions may be more certain than premiſes; 
inferences than Eur it mae more nen _— 
reaſon. AF 3 2 n . N r SY 

Is chere then no goed or reafonable'owndation for Sher — 
ny divibes aſſert; thar the certainty of Faith is greater than that of 
'realop/? We de net deny that there is a good ſenſe here defignitd 
by- very — erpreſſten; and 1 hall take occaſion to open 


Marker, will be, fiſt; to conſider the abſolute cerrainry of faich, 
er what its And, in the next place; to treat of its/compara 


tive 


* 


Farrn = a — belief bundle pen all thn of am, 
to create a firm and entire aſſent. The ſum of the evi- 
2411 taken all — is made dh of intrinſick and extrinſick, 


of 


yet the argument from the divine veracity muſt be refolvtd 


= 


flit. The euſteſt method towards clearing up the whole 


berrainty, with + to reaſon, nope rly ſo ealb'd: To which 
5 l zuck, "ſomething concerning the derten of faith up- 
"the golpel 00 the faich of nn 


ertaint / 
The pleaz/ which the 


ce therefore, by the/ificonſiſtency of it, confutes itſelf; and 


© #4 


am A 8 — 


360 the CARE o. Book IV. 
of fallible and infallible evidence; of the teſtimony of ſenſe, of 
reaſon and revelation; all more or leſs contributing to ſup- 
port, to ſtrengthen, and illuſtrate each other. Even if we conli- 
der ſuch articles of faith, as may pcculiarly be ſaid to reſt upon 
the authority of God revealing them; yet the truth that God did 
reveal them, reſts upon the truth of miracles, and the truth of 
miracles upon the evidence of ſenſe, and that again upon the evi- 
dence of reaſon in general; and in particular upon ſuch arguments, 
as are reſolvable by reaſon, into the truth and veracity of God; which 
terminate in the proofs of his exiſtence z as thoſe proofs terminate 
again in the principles of ſcience, and the truth of our rational fa- 
culties, the laſt reſort. As to the ion of fact, whether any 
miracles have been wrought in confirmation of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, it muſt be reſoly'd at this diſtance by ſcripture, and collate- 
ral arguments from hiſtory, And the proof of ſcripture muſt be 
made out by human teſtimony ; as that again from ſeveral reaſons 
drawn from the nature of things; with reſpect to the force and 
ſtrength of ſuch moral evidence, and the innumerable abſurdities, 
which would follow, in caſe ſuch evidence ſhould not be admitted. 
All which arguments again, muſt be confirm'd. by reaſon, founded 
on the nature and attributes of God; who has laid men, in ſo 
variety of inſtances, and in caſes of the laſt conſequence to 
ty of ſubmitting to ſuch. evidence, 
2H6-- + 26101930) Shot mrarnty: oortettys - 
Faru therefore, all things conſider' d, and upon the whole 
matter, ſtands upon infallible certainty. And we cannot be de- 
ceiv'd in our belief, that the chriſtian, religion is the true religion; 
or that the holy ſcriptures are of divine authority. As to the par- 
"ticular doctrines, we may be as certain of the ſenſe and meaning 
of them, as we can be of the ſenſe and meaning of thoſe texts of 
ſcripture, upon which they are founded; that is, as we can be of 
the true power and proper ſignification of words; which. ſome- 
times mult be allow 'd to admit of infallible certainty, or elſe men 
could never be ſure that they underſtand one another; tho words 
may often: be apply d to ſignify what is very foreign to the origi- 


= under an inevitable neceſſi 
or of having no evidene. 


4' nal deſign of them. And here the laſt, appeal muſt. be to our 
G rational faculties; and, except we are not at liberty, by reaſon. of 


the importance of the ſubje&, to ſuſpend our aſſent ; the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon, upon a clear and full view of the caſe, onght to perſyade 
and determine it. What has been ſaid concerning the abſolute 
| certainty of faith may be ſufficient, Let us, in the next place, 
conſider its comparative certain tim. 
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ing properly one particular 


ſon 


3 1 who oppugn the doctrine of the Trinity and Incar- 
e in like e 


k nature of things, wheredf they know little, . | 


Fram ite 
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Nuten hit fn 2 manner” anthoriz'd the als nated wine: 
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bob 


er reaſoni 
dence, tho? without clear and diftin& 
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1544: 7140 99 
very reid e 4 fi nify- 
ng: rom in intl evi- 
ideas, or amy certain conne 
Gion. The heathen philoſophers pretended, for inſtance, to rea- 
againſt che reſurre&ion' of the body, the poſſibility-whereof 
was, notwithſtanding, 
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1 reaſon; but if we would inſtruct mankind in gentral; we 


ar e dee, 8 
a, en d iGtpe pe 
ing of the word, in order to _ cp 
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of ideas, 


2161 to a. 


confirm d by known fact, the reſurrection 
of Chriſt; from their own inyeterare- prejudices, an very imperfect 


or rather 


to argue from 


only; at the beſt, very imperfect and indiſtinct ideas. 


„Vr this way of arguing often goes under the eee 
teaſon, and he ay well be term'd fallible, as being no more than 


— about things beyond: our reaſon, bc ms 
2 are too narrow to Ake in the whole extent of. And, 


the 


very nature of things, from which theſe men would 


yet be thought, in other caſes, to argue, ſuppoſes them ſo. Ir 
muſt therefore be allow d, that the certainty of faith is much 


ae 


It is much 


the evidence of it much ſtronger; than the evidence 
retenders to reaſon are able to 
u in their way. 


te for the cer- 


er and better to rea- 


Ga ons extrinſick evidence, where ve have ſomething 8 
and can demonſtrate what is ſeripture, and what perha 
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ſenſe of it,; chan in queſt of intrinſick evidence, Ir really 

there is none to be found; where the ſubject is too obſcure or in- 
comprehenſible in itſelf $0-farniſh any; or where; in a word, we 
neither have, nor can have any adequate conception oſ it. B 
this rule, we do not prefer faith to reaſon, as oppoſite to it; but 
only . way of reaſoning before an uncertain ;\ de- 
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| C225. Baer IV. 
ice we dert tek certain principles to go upon in one caſe, 
which are wanting in the cri pl cples 10 go upon certainty, | 
I need not ſay, the c grnes certainty, lies; while faith proceeds 
pro ly in concert with hurhan tenſon, or is feſoſt d into it: And 
Thü, in the other caſe, we only argue from human conjecture, 
and, many times, in © jon: to reaſon} I ſhall diſmiſs this. 
ayer; after; haviug made the following remarks, which . 
improper towards Tome farther illuſtration of it. That, 
1. Tut Sociniaut the Deiſts, and ucider- which abuſive diſtith= 
cion all denominations of and unreaſonable men have 
— of late Ted, — = the — — z theſe men, 
L ſay, merely declaim; hen o much pretend to magnify and 
extol the uſe of reaſon, | Their principal and — 
is,” that whatever attachment they profeſs to reaſon; yet they ell. 
I. prefer conjecture to rational ent; and, — | 
light; * ought to do, upon their own 1 
which heres Wield have thought proper to them, t 
on eir 


fe el N 1 > xs; er thx dug e oe 
4 Tun adybchter 100 for wü on - the db Munch 4 nrogpoſidon 
n att often tavght by the ſound! of words, when, in the 


heat of diſpute dgainſt their adverſaries, ' they run into a ſort of 
common 20 that has heen t00 uſuail even with learned 
men) of ing reaſon, add br in into contempt. As if 
there could be amy ho of our being able to convince men of 
the reaſonableneſs of believing without or- againſt reaſon; or we 
could expect to prevail by our particular way of reaſoning, after 
we had ferioufly enueavour'd to expoſe the weakneſs and uncer : 
tainty of reaſon in general. Our reaſon, however limited in e 
tent, or ſhort id its norices pet is true and juſt, and may there 
upon, ſo far as it extends, or within its on pro 
vince; or elſe both faith and reaſon would be mere empty names. 
It is in vain to te againft the uſe of reaſon, ſince every diſpute 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes it; and ir is equally eſtabliſtrd, whether by ar- 
3 it. n in ſhort, 
Le e e eee. CEOS 
liberty, in || © and _ 

ing forthe order of ie, © wa rx 
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in wha eie 


ml ſo call'd, is a coneraiiea in terms. But human conje- 
cures, 
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Qures, 3 judgments, are ofteh — not on! 
with the principles of true faith, but of reaſon ton; and ãt thing 
do mere accident, if they be i not, in boch reſpects, always fo. 
That imaginary or pretended teaſon of vain men, who would be 
thought w/e, and capable of penetratiog farther, cad men of vul- 
gar or common capacities, into the nature of concerni 
which, they diſtinetly know little or nothing; yet pronouhee wi 
2 bold definitive air, and fo without underſtanding hat they / ſay, or 
whercof: they affirm; reaſon, ve avet, in that ſe and counter- 
e the wiſdoin which! the 


„ 


2 
pride, or 


nes gh, 
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9 revelation, we cannot ly deter- 
mine the extent of it: And, what would jt avail if de could K 


3s ſuſſicient that we know many thin $ by revelation, hes fad 
otherways been wholly ignorant of. And ſome things that we 


haps have diſcover'd by the light of nature only, are re- 
after 2 more clear, diſtinct, and 
be meant reaſon in general, or our 
rational faculties, chen mf — ie ch boundaries 
between faith and reaſon; which have ſtrictly no boundaries di- 
fin& from each other: For faith bei e Ma rg 
e faith muſt reg iba, vith it. Wh ies 


hears 


perſect manner. 17 
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indeed, according to the vulgar way of ſpeaki 
* ſaid to dE hes Ever A ahi oh Vw 281 
mated, that we may be capable believing: farther than we un- 
derſtand. This may be true in a qualify'd ſenſe; but, in ſtrick- 
neſs of ſpeech, our ideas do really extend, ag far faith ex» 
tends. Js N * no faith without elfe 2 
bat to ſoche in ible propoſition; nor amy it 
tion, without mal of. ey that have e | 
them; it is evident, that our ideas are o „eee eee 
our faith, and tha de understand e and de e 
r ve believe. / e. % 03. bas ; vile) b. 
Trar 1 may not be ſuſpe&ted of hering a, deſign to adrance 
any new or heterodox notion, whilſt I am only endeavouring 
free the common way of expreſſion from ambiguity, w 
tends to breed confaion of ideas in the mind upon this 1 1 
ſhall deſcend to T ſtare of rhe caſe, by two or 0 
| pertinent inſtances. / Is 413 W141 K 280 400 Ae 
Wr underſtand * 4 is a God, and that certain artribures 

eſſentially and incommunicably belong to him. But as to his 
ricular eſſence or ſubſtance, wherein it formally conſiſts, or di 
guiſhes him from all other beings, we believe nothing, — ve 
are able to determine nothing. We underſtand in general, what the 
reſurrection of a body means and what it is for a body to conti- 
nue for evet in a ſtate of order, tranquillity, and perfection. As 
to the mantier how / it ſubſiſts, or acts in ſuch a ſtate, we can believe 
nothing, neither is it requit d that we ſhould, more or farther 
than we underſtand. We believe the thing, becauſe it is revealid, 
and in terms, the meaning vhereof is clear and intelligible. But 
the manner of it can only be fo far an object of our faith, as-ir is 
of our A pear e can a wiſe God require us to believ 
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8, 
what we 8 nothing of. As to the doctrine of the euer- 
bleſſed Trinity, we underſtand what we mean by one, and what 


by three; = meaning of the terms co- eternal, or co- 
eſſential is alſo known to us; but how, or ee, a 
Trinity of Perſons, | or, if that be not "admitted, of any: diſtin& 
ties, powers, or operations; or, E N words, of : three, 
— Adtincdien we .conceive them, ſhould conſiſt with 
the perſect unity of the divine eſſence, is what we can neither be- 
lieve, nor be requir'd to believe any farther, than we know. We 
believe, as far as we have ideas; and where we have no ideas, can 
have no belief. Where our reaſon. falls ſhort, or leaves us in che 
dark, our faith does ſo too | Yo: n 10 Tem chien hos noh | 
Max therefore declaim agaiat the belief of myſteries, after 1 
| — impertinent Sg when they run out into a common 


place, 
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placs ,.. about' the impoſſibility of | believing without ideas.. We 
ave ideas, ſo far an we; believe, or maß have them, ſo far .as we 
can be oblig d to believe; and diſtin& ideas too. But it is unrea» 
becauſe we underſtand no more of it; or to deny our aſſent to the 
round for denying our aſſent; we. ought not to believe that we 


* 


any thing, till ve can accurately and fully explain the whole 
myſtery of viſion; or that there is indeed any ſenſible object, till 
we can ſhew how our inward ideas, which have no figure or di- 
menſion, ſhould repreſent ſtatues or circles, fields or meadows. If 
ve muſt not believe any thing, till we are perfectly able to account 
believe. 59 muſt : Z in get that we think, becauſe we 
know. not how we do ſo, or by what ſecret ſprings our thoughts | 
are excited, and put in morion.” Bor where can. be the reaſoned 
Pen what is clear, becauſe there are ſome things obſcure; or 


of denying that we know any thing, becauſe we do not know all 

things. If thoſe who reſect myſteries, would be thought men of 

reaſon, let them firſt make good their title, by ſhewing, that they 

| form their judgments upon the true rules or maxims of reaſon; 

and that they are able to maintain the reaſonableneſs of their prin- 
| ENF" 


ciples by any clear connexion. 
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Tusk refletions, may be ſufficient to ſhew, how fruitleſs and 
vain an attempt it would be to determine the preciſe boundaries 
between faith and reaſon ; or to deſcribe, as ſome may affect to 
call them, their diſtinct 2 Revelation gives us new no- 
tices of things; it extends and enlarges our proſpect; but leaves 
us the ſame faculties, which we had before. So that our reaſon 
has ſtill the ſame uſe, only a wider compaſs to np and, exert 
irſelf in. As in all other things propos'd to our belief, ſo con- 
Ferning any articles of religion, we are to conſult the light of our 
own minds, and examine by our rational faculties, how far they 
are to be admitted, and with what reſtrictions; what weight they 
ſhould have with us; and what may be juſtly inferr'd from them? What 
may be look d upon as certain truth; and what as being founded 
only in probability or conjecture? Nothing muſt be admitted, 
vhere the ſtrength of the evidence lies another away; nor any 
thing rejected, Where the reaſons why we ought to receive it, ap- 
pear evidently ſtronger. The moſt comprehenſive and general 
rule, is, that be IN * Nee. to judge x . 
always preponderate; and conſequently, the trueſt fait 

which, _ the whole, is moſt rational. The Bible, by this ha 


: a8 


from the pro per lights and aſſiſtances of 


propo d, whether, or how far 


Al pinion, which has not the 


Vas fo much the ſtronger, 


cles were reported by the teſtimony of others? And the reſoluti- 
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will be Found the pelt ſyſtem of Philoſophy; and 2 trac reaſoner 


* mr differ very 10 
from 4 true Fe n 71100 


Tm comparative maln of fairh beltig hays ſettled 
true and iſin foundation ; it ſhall be my next en, 145 


int of certainty, between the Kith of the Wa 45 
l and tha of MITE > oath me 85 DOQOTY 


vey» 
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Primitive fait compar' 4 with in 


Joux have been of opinion, chat Faith) according to the" gra- 
) dual advances of time, muſt more weak and precarious. 

ha grounds, either in the rea- 
fon of things, in fact; or hi We do not find, that there is 
now any more oc to | whether there were two ſuch 
2 e e or Ce, Yak there was a thouſand years 


or that our old hiſtories ought, for that reaſon, to Kant leſs 
kirk than thoſe of 4 later or modern date. T raditional truths, | 


well atteſted? are to be as firmly belier d in one age as in another; 
and ſhould not be thought leſs 7 eedible for being often told or re- 


ported; it ſhould rather be an argument, the 7 greater diſtance of 
time there is from their firſt diſcovery, and the more they have 


been confiderd and examin'd, that the original evidence © f them 


Bor this is not the point, which I would ſpeak to at reſent, 
e e is, whether thoſe, who faw the Ph; Fe 


es, and convery'd with them, had any 
aides to e their faith upon, than thoſe” to whom t 


0 cer- 
oſe mira- 


on of this will turn upon another enquiry, whether the evidence 
of ſenſe be not more certain, I do not ſay, more affecting, than 


that of haman teſtimony, or hiſto what confirmation ſoever 
may have been 1 by | 
5 has been already obſervd, that the evidence of faith, 'as it 
now ſtands, tho Cual upon human teſtimony, is neverthelels 
really infallible : 80 many, and fo ſtrong circumſtances all con- 
fpiring to ratify and ſtrengthen it; and a contradiction to reaſon, 
ation, hiſtory, and common fenfe, as well as to the viſdom 
and goodneſs of od, being imply' in che denial of it; theſe 
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conſiderations, I ſay, exclude all doubt, as to the certainty of faith, 

and even extott aſſent from thoſe, ho ſtrictiy and impartially at- 

tend to them. Such an evidence therefore cannot be conceiv'd, 

ö egar» grounds, to have leſs force to per 
© 


evidence of ſenſe. Neither can there be more or ſtronger ar- 
guments offer d ro prove the truth of our. ſenſes,” than there are to 
prove the truth of thoſe teſtimonits upon which our belief was 
_ grounded, or is ſtill ed. The certainty for-thoſs& 
muſt be allow'd equal f both reſpects; tho it i net 
pretended that the latter is ſo apt to affect the mind, or, in ge- 
neral, to make fo ſtrong, lively, or deep an impreſſion upon it. 
So far as reaſon goes, both theſe kinds of evidence are upon 
an equal foot. But cool and ſeclate reaſoning is not ordinarily 
fo moving, as what comes before the ſenſes, or is report - 
ed by N if it have any proper and ditect ten- 
dency to gratify the imagination or paſſions or is better adapt: 
ed to preſet e the mind in 4 ſupin ot indolent ſtate; which 1s 
{6 commonly averſe to labour, but never ſooner: weary or diſo 
courag d, than when the truths propos d to it are made up of ma- 


ny parts, and 


into the mind by the way of the ſenſes; has a mote ealy. 
and free admiſſion, ot rather it naturally makes its own way, hy 
awakening the man, who would ſleep: over reaſons ; and engaged 
the attention of thoſe, who; in regard to points, as we in; | 
of mere ſpeculation, would ſtand wholly ummow'd, as haying nei- 
ther ſtrength or liberty of mind for ſuch dry and taſteleſs enquiries; 
We have here aſſign'd the cauſe, why the ſtill voice of reaſdn is ſo 
little or ſeldom attended to by the generality of mankind, Some 
cannot be prevail'd upon ſo much as to give ear to it. Others, 
whoſe attention is in ſome meaſure at firſt -awaken'd by it, ſoon 
grow. weary of ſo jejune, and, às they 2 it, dull an enter- 
tainment; wy are 1 it 1 e more 50 1 
and agreeable action of ſenſible objects upon them, In order 
therefore both to excite and keep up the btb) ce of 
ſenſe is of much greater force than cool or naked reaſon. It car- 
ries all the weigh in it that e has, in ih 
oing reſpects, a more powerful and extenſeve influence. TH 
— of . in a manner commands our aflent ; while the 
other rather appears to ſollicit, and, at the moſt, to perſuade. it, 
They may be equally forcible, if equally admitted. or | entertain'd, 
Bat the difference is, one maſt find its way, while the other males 
it; and when the e to both, the mannet of receiving 
them permits us not long to doubt, which of them we are more 
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368 F the Cured. 
iiacli d to prefer. Tho' chriſtians therefore, in the infancy of 


yet it muſt be acknowledg d, that mere ratio 
the mind, without 


N but very: fl 
h. 

ſeems highly agreeable ro the deſign of our Saviour in the follow- 
en; 

lv lt ſeems reaſonable; to conclude from the ; preference 


the greater merit of faith, chat to believe without the evidence 
requires greater ſtren 


think the practice of moral virtue of any cc equence towards his 
to faith, as if it were an act or habit of 
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the church, had not more certain proofs: than we have of, the. 


druch of chriſtianity, or che principal articles of che chriſtian faith ; 
yet che proofs they had were near, more ſenſible, . and awakening, 


and for theſe reaſons in general, more irreſiſtible. As, the firſt 
converts to chriſtianity had greater difficulties, and ſtronger  preju- 
dices to maſter, than thoſe who were afterwards born within the 
boſom of the church, and educated under her care; ſo it was 
agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that their attention 


to the proofs of the chriſtian religion, ſhould be excited after. a 


more powerful and affecting manner. To conclude this ſection, 
tho we want no rational evidence at preſent either of the truth in 
general, or of the particular fundamental 3 of chriſtianity; - 
aal proofs. propos d to 

any thing to move or ſtrike upon the ſenſes, 
owly upon creatures, which have ſo little force 
f mind; as men, eſpecially the generality. of men, are endow d 

wich. I ſhall only obſerve farther, that what has been here ſaid, 


Bleſſed are they that that have not ſeen, and yet have 


which appears here to be given to ſucceeding chriſtians, in reſpe& to 
of ſenſe, 
„liberty, and a more ingenuous diſpoſition 
of- mind, than to ieve upon the evidence of ſenſe. 1 ſhall | 
take occaſion from hence to conclude. this chapter with an en- 
quiry, how far we may be under a neceſſity or moral obligation to 
believe any truths clearly propos d, or reveal'd to us. 
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As ſome attribute too much to faith, in oppoſition to works; 


concerning which they ſpeak upon the compariſon. ver 
ighely, and ſometimes as if it were 4 dangerous for a r 


ſalvation; ſo others are no leſs apt to cry up morals in oppoſition 

| = mind, that had no 
manner of relation to them. The former error reſolves all obe- 
dience into a ſtrong faith; the latter all orthodoxy into a ener 


mer. Fo that all morality is reſolvable, at laſt, into the 
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life. Between them both, obedience and faith are made things 
almoſt indifferent. Both extremes ariſe from the ſame. principle, 
the love of liberty, or rather a falſe and criminal defire of inde- 
pendency. The former are more impatient of reſtraint in point 
of practice; the other as to matters of opinion. Thoſe are more 
bk the power of the paſhons, which renders them enemies to 
ſober living ; theſe of the imagination, which makes them equal- 
ly averſe to ſober thinking. They are the latter, 'whom I am no- 
more immediately concern'd to ſpeak to. It has been aſſerted in 
other words above, that men are accountable for their erroneous 
judgments, as well as for an immoral conduct. Indeed, ſtrictly 
| ſpeaking, we are only accountable for pe wes judgments, as 
our liberty properly conſiſts in the power we have to make them. 
An immoral conduct is but the neceſſary effect and conſequence of 
our judging wrong. And therefore we are, as much Vg to 
think regularly, and according to a certain order, as we are to live 
fo; or rather the latter obligation neceſſarily ariſes out of the for- 
power we. 
have of regulating our own thoughts and judgment. 
Ts queſtion therefore about the neceſſity of an orthodox faith, 
will not turn upon this, whether we may be accountable for the 
falſe and erroneous judgments made by us; it being evident, that 
we are under no neceſſity of making ſuch judgments; which is 
the ſame thing with making a bad choice ? But the ; 14 =: 
whether ſpeculative points in religion, which do not ditectly in- 
fluence our practice, may not be of themſelves ſo obſcure, or of 
ſo little conſideration, that a man is more excuſable, at leaſt, for 
proceeding to judge, without a ſtrict examination of them; or 
without that attention, which was requiſite to prepare him for ma- 
king a true judgment. To which we ſay, that tho men ought 
never to paſs judgment without evidence; yet they are indeed leſs 
_ . culpable for being miſtaken, Wherever then the ſubje& matter of 
their miſtake is of little or no conſequence, or there is not evi- 
dence ſufficient to ground a firm and rational aſſent upon, after a 
due, ſerious, and impartial examination; nay if a man happens, 
in certain caſes, where he apprehends himſelf more particularly 
oblig d to judge one way or other, to miſtake or determine wrong, 
tho' concerning a point of greater moment; yet provided he 
hogs his thoughts and opinion to himſelf, and does not endeavour * 
to ſpread or propagate his error; it is certainly more excuſable in 
him, than an immoral conduct would be; becauſe his private 
judgment hurts no body, nor gives any viſible occaſion of ſcan- 
dal or offence; and it is alſo much eaſier to miſtake in points of 
ſpeculation, than concerning the * of practicſſe. 5 : 


* 
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Bur if the queſtion ſhould be put, whether it be not, upon a ge- 
neral conſideration, a 1 crime to propagate hereſy, or corrupt 
the true faith of Chriſt, to ſay nothing of infidelity, than to lead an 
irregular, or vicious life? We muſt affirm that it is; as being a 
crime, at once, of a more dangerous, and a more diffuſive influence. 
It muſt be allow'd, that he who poyſons the fountains of natu- 
ral religion and morality, if we may judge of his crime by the 
direct, and malignant effects of it, is much more criminal, than 
a mere immoral man: Becauſe 24 tend, if they be not 

ſo deſigt'd, to introduce an univerſal corruption of manners, and 
to deſtroy the very grounds and reaſons of moral virtue in every 
kind. Hereſies, in like manner, which tend to overthrow the do- 
| Arines of reveal'd * * and eſpecially if they be induſtriouſſy 
opagated to that end, import more flagrant guilt, than a neg- 
ect of conforming our ſelves, in other reſpects, to the rules of 
that religion. An hereſiarch, in a word, when opposd to a bad 
chriſtian, is as a Julian or a Celſus, upon the compariſon, with a 
mere practical pagan. « no e 

Tur are impos'd upon therefore by a great fallacy, in their 
way of reaſoning, who pretend, that men are not, in fo high a 
meaſure, accountable for heretical notions, which yet they openly 

advance, as for a bad life; or that a man may more ſafely cor- 
rupt the faith of Chriſt, than be corrupt in his morals. For they 
do not ſtate the caſe right, nor make a juſt compariſon. Should 
any one lay down principles to juſtify impurity, or exceſs in eat- 
ing 3 and ſo be a heretick (if the manner of expreſſion 
may be allow'd) in morality; ſuch a one might we grant render 
himſelf more obnoxious and deteſtable, than a heretick, with re- 

| ſpe to points properly theological. But, as the compariſon is 
made, between an heretick, and a bad immoral man ; the queſti- 
on comes "of this, whether it be 0 more dangerous, or do not 
argue, in the attempt, a er depravation of mind, to corrupt 
the faith of the . e hides to lay an occaſion before cer- 
tain particular perſons of ſcandal, or 1 of a guilty compli- 
ance, by a ſinful example. een en e | 
Ir is not then without reaſon, that ſome perſons are acted with 
a ſtronger zeal againſt hereticks in opinion, than againſt libertines 
in practice; the preſervation of the whole being of greater con- 
ſequence, and more to be conſulted, than the preſervation of a 
ſmall, or, in any degree, of a leſs part. While principles remain 
firm and unſhaken, tho* men may act contrary to them, there is 
ſomething ſtill left to reduce them, and to prevent the defection 
of others, But when foundations are caſt down, nothing but con- 
fuſion, and every evil work, can be expected to follow. I ſhall, 
5 8 5 upon 
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upon all theſe accounts, take occaſion to infer 
becoming zeal for preſerving the purity of the 
eve Rang, as a Ru 
daty, indeed, enjoin'd. in 
quire, and viel hi ſanction I ſhall therefore enforce this inſe- 
id earnefily contend for the faith, which was 
ie 2. ks l 


Ham thus previouſly obſerwd what I thought might be pro- 

per, and of ſome good uſe, upon the ſubſect of faith in general; 
oceed, and, I hope, to the greater advantage and edification 

to treat of the articles of the creed in particular, 


rence, that we /bou 
once deliverd to the 
| F ont waderin 3 


of 
T my reader, 


is, to all ſuch as ei 


and perhaps deſignedly, in o 


reticks; 
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J believe in God the Father. _ 


F JFAvine, in the firſt book, prov the exiſtence and unity of 
God, in oppoſition both to Atheiſts aud Polytheiſts, that 
r do not believe a God, or that believe 
| are more Gods than one. I ſhall not here farther employ any Ar- 
guments directly againſt them; but addreſs what I have to ſay 

are to believe concerni 


and all ſuch as might ſup 

| originated, beings ; more firſt prin 
is immediately added, Father ; which, 
of God, in ſome ſenſe, to one-perſon only; ſo it intimates like- 

viſe, that the perſon thus emphatically 


ng God, under the 
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conſideri 


ANN 


the neceſſity of a 
faith, * ain 

and indiſpenſable duty. 
the holy ſcriptures, which re- 
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what, they 
notion of a Father; and 
of the bleſſed Trini 
For tho' it is only here ſaid in general, I believe in God; yet it 
is obſervable, that in the moſt ancient creeds this article runs, 1 
believe in one God; wherein they follow the ſtyle of St. Paul “ 
ition both to heathens and he- 
poſe more ſelf-exiſtent, or un- 
ciples, than one. But there 
as it reſtrains the title 


y or 4 the one 
God, is not a ſolitary deity, but has a Son of the ſame nature 
with him, and exiſting from him, and with him, and in him. 
Ruffin ſays, when you hear the word Father, underſtand is Father of a 


Son f; meaning of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, as all the primitive creeds 


21 Cor. 8. 6. 


+ E in Sym. 0 


are 


ſt. all 
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are to be underſtood . At what certain time the ancient creeds 


 Arrines contain'd in them. Tho' the Roman creed, which we 


one God; but ſimply, God; yet it certainly imports the ſame + 


without beginning, and without end, muiſible, mcorporeal, ineſfable, 


were form'd or perfected, is not evident; there is no doubt, but 
they owe their original to the form of baptiſm, and were gradu- 
ally ,enlarg'd as there was occaſion, with ſome difference of expreſ- 
ſion, in different churches ; bur ſtill agreeing in the principal do- 


here undertake to explain, did not particularly, as the reſt, ſay, 


ſenſe, and might omit the „ of it, either becauſe it was 
ſufficiently imply'd 5 or becauſe the church of Rome met with leſs 
oppoſition, in the article of the unity, than other churches. That 
the Father is the God, or the one God, intended in the article, 
and that the Son is not here comprehended in the Father, is evident, 
(as Biſhop Pearſon juſtly obſerves f) not only from the original, or 
occaſion, but alſo from the very lemer of the creed; which teaches us 
to believe in God the Father, and in his Son. For if the Son were 
included in the Father, then were the Son the Father of himſelf. 
Howzvsx therefore the other two perſons may be comprehended 

in the one God, of which I ſhall ſay more hereafter ; yer there is 
a certain ſenſe, in which the Father only, may be.ſtyl'd the one 
God, and is ſo ſtyl'd in all the ancient creeds, as well for the ſake 
of otder and method, as for other great and weighty reaſons, 

which will appear in the ſequel, 3 In T4 KY 
Fos the falle explication of the words of this article, it will be 
e en 1 os 1 0 

I. Tus notion of God, or what the name of God here implies. 
II. Tus notion of the one God, and what that implies, or ho- 

it is peculiarly applicable to God the Father. | 

I. Lr us conſider the notion of God, or what the name God 
here implies. Ruffin + remarks upon this occaſion, that the name 
God denotes that nature or ſubſtance, which is ſupreme, above all; is 


RG Oe &c. The Arians, ſome time before, the better 
to diſguiſe their hereſy, and | 2 the way for its reception, 
had pretended that the word God was nothing -more than a rela- 
tive word, not importing nature, but office. So that a made 
God, or an Hons) Gnd might be thought to be truly God, in 
a proper ſignification of the word. This ſubterfuge was recurr'd 
to, in order to obviate a plea of the Catholicks for the divinity of 

Chriſt; namely, that he was not call'd God in a looſe metapho- 


*. Bertinant e which-le the n of Hilary. Eccle Ges ole. com Down Po- 
| whe 2 ＋ 15 confitetur & Chriſtum.' FX 4 / ' 
| . x 37. - | 0 | R 2 « , 
| + Nature ipfius vel ſubſtantie, que eft ſuper omnia, appellatio. Ruff. in Symb. p. 549. 
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rical ſenſe, but in the ſtrict and proper acceptation of the word 
| God; and therefore was. truly and really God. This could not 
be deny'd wichour open defiance +0 ſcriprare and. tradition ; and 
therefore they were forc d to bring down the ſenſe of the word 
God, and, that they might ſerve their own hypotheſis, to make 
it a mere relative term. And hence it was, 405 the Catholicks 
ſo much inſiſted upon it, that the word God denoted, not the of- 
fice, but, ſtrictly, the nature and ſubſtance of the perſon ta whom 
it was apply d; and that nothing could be truly and properly God, 
which was not of a divine, uncreated, immutable, and eternal ſub- 
ſtance. Hence it was, that Baſil, the two t Cxegories, + ba- 
naſiußn, Hilary, ft Auſtin, and other catholicks, contended that 
the name God denoted ſubſtance, and was a word, of abſolute ſig- 
pification. This pretence of the Arians hath been ſince revived 
and improved by the followers of Socinus. Crellzus, in particular, 
thought it worth his while to ſpend a whole tt chapter in order 
to corroborate it; and it muſt be confeſs'd to be a point of ſome 
moment both in the Socinian and Arian controyerſy. For, if 
power or authority ; if it ſignifies; only, protector, ruler, gover- 
nor, or the like, then any ruler, protector, or Feier is, in 
the proper ſignification of the word, God; and the ſupreme God 
both which titles are properly applicable to creatures, or to mor- 
tal men, | only ' in f differear — 6 an d | degree... He that, rules, 
er, governor, . or, protector, as the ſupreme Governor of all; 
that is, if the Arian and Socinian ſenſe be right, is as, much a 
God, tho? not ſo great or powerful a God, as Cod, the maker of 
heaven and carth., If this be ſo, two, very material points are 
gain'd againſt the Catholicks; . firſt, that no adyantage can be 
| made. of che title of God apply'd to the Son, or Holy Ghoſt, in 
ſcripture. or, antiquity, z. and, fecondly, that an Arian, or Sociniap, 
may maintain his novel hypotheſis, and yer keep. up to the anci- 
2 mete man, at che ſame time: Which, as it very much con- 
tributes to mollify the harſhneſs Principles, otherways 
Z grating} to chriſtian v3: A NT: * 5 1,290 1%” 5 
orant or inconſide ed byvil odw arti 2030 ifneern; 
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Beo IV. 
Fox theſe reafons, it may 2 proper to examine this 
pretence a little farther, and to determine the true meaning of the 
name God, in oppoſſtion to ſuch falſe Shoſſes mph. nw com- 
ments upon it. be 
Tas etymology of the wide Gid in engliſh; or of Dewi latin, 
or of Ode in greek, or of Fhhm in the hebrew; will fignify very 


ſittle. The queſtion is, in what ſenſe ſeripture and — have 
us d the wed; and whether they do not diftinguith on 
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improper acceptarioris "Ee W 
Inte is poſitive, chat the Herd! ew deter calt-4 

thing, ot perſon, abſolutely atrdt definitively God, but vat is em- 

ly God; arid what he meat by being tray God, in ft 

Hear from his works; particufarf from the laſt paragraph of hs 

eighth chapter, book the third; whete he expreflly maintazus, that 


no efeature can be juſtly cafl'd Ged: And from the firſt chapter 
of the foutth book, whete he interpeets truly God, by san 
God; or God by nature. 

Tz we look into rhe ſctiptates themſelves; ve ſhall tere find 
that the word Gg, — God, has often at! abſolute ſipnification; 
atid ne merely relativ ride] wma _ the — Jebodab is 
fen it; 4 word, undotibtedly, of abfotate gnification, 

e Bi e(HIF, of a faf-exiftent ſubſtance . % n 
Jam Gu, do nei a+; And, de e 
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man, and not God f. The word God denotes the eſſenee and ſub- 


ſtahct of God, different from, and infinitely more' excel- 
than the | man. For of what proper or 
aſe would it be to ay, 1 atn Te refer,” lord, aud not man? 
Or why ſhould the word be thought 4 word of office; more 
than the word mat, ib whith ie i. 0 vppos d? Add to this the ſu- 
mos tert of St. Paul , white : he rejects thoſe 43 0 Gods; 


L_ 


hieb ate not Gods by nature; that is, which are — eſſentially 
or fubſtancially Tech.” And, in anothet plate ff, he 


cthölt thir are called Gods in the 1 fip 
that is teally and properly ſo ar by fem bim that is 
God by nature. lon rears truly' and rial, Cod, who 
is God by hatate; abid natiite'is ut another word for cena of 
ſubſtance, in thi de above titel. n 0 ea 

lis, ler us nert ene 


ative ſenſe, from him 
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in ſeripture. At leaf ve may learn from'themthe ſenſe: of the 
chriſtian church in the firſt ages of ir. unn 
it is im tho ſenſe of leur, to be truly and God; an 
ſhall here only add one citation more from dave to the di- 
vinity of God the Sn The Holy Ghoſh, bye, he fu 
ified the' manner of bis generation, ibu 1 wu of d di- 
gm; and bis ſubſtance, that be is God. Tertullian ſ is very full and 
expreſs to our purpoſe; In his diſpute with Martian, who aſſerted 
reo gods, and, to ſoſten the harſhnels of his aſſertion, ur d thoſe 
of ſeripture, where the name of god is apply d to ſeveraub be» 
the ohe ſapreme God ; he tells him that the name of God 
| applicable to oo: dier aaf, and that unborn; 
| GI ECO IHE 
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ones, 5 wa matter to bs co-eval with Got; he ſays **; 
the name God in a name denoung ſubflance, „ ee, i 
1 name ri w oo mar denoting ; 
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 TBXTULSLAN Allows the argumen to the name: of 
Lord, aud freely % — vas not properly Lord 


| eey acknowledges ch 
till ſomething exiſted he became Lards But it would 
have been ſhocking to have ſaid; that there was\ever à time hen 
God was not God; or that he had not been God from everlaſting: 
br 5 oe, 4 wy To —— 
anſwer is certain 3 [agrees | 
able to the vrthodox 1 autiquity. For, how ever 
foine-petſons mighe make a queſtion;' vhether God was always 
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tion, that they di not underſtand the word God, as a mere re- 


maxim with them, 22 of God is God 8. 


ment is worth obſerving. 


that every fon of a ruler muſt 
nor a governot, or of a lud 8 


trum altero fidem Oe 
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this very chapter, cho in a different ſenſe from "__ the Arians 
ed afterwards: 1 ſay, how ever ſome might make a que- 


of the former point; yet-none of them ever doubted, whe- 
EE God; which makes it clear to a demonſtra- 


lative word, but as a word of abſolute ſgnifcaion, enn 
3 


ede een due, ee int, it cafily 
innumerable 1 ages of the ——_—_ 2. 

—_ their notion. of what is truly and properly. God, as they 
e ne eee ee ty nerve 3 in order to ſhew 
e Es Gd But I ſhall chuſe to in- 
fiſt upon one argument only, w will both ſhew in what ſenſe 
Boy e e and that they apply d it 
to the Son, in the very ſame ſenſe. Se EE he 


This is ſaid frequently by moſt of the ante-nicene, | as well a 

icene fathers. Novatian's manner of treating on this 
He tells us}, that the nature or 
of the thing itſelf m convince us, that as he that is born of 
man, is man; ſo he that is of God, muſt be God. Now it is 
impoſſible to give any tolerable account of this common maxim of 
pr Ter. . 


ale be God, ws 6 ud, gr vans — it in the 
ſame ſenſe with the former... Tor ic 48:48 SID 
a mler, or the fon of a 
e ae that 
e 

will bear with relation 0 the divinity of 
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_ quently and properly join'd with the word God; as when it is Oh 
our God, their God, your er Bag or the like, By of vet little 
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weight; unleſs it can be A abſolute { nikcas 
tion cannot be uſed . or fame word may, 


not have either an abſolute or a G e. Ec, 
it, is differently a: hehe or 2 not ſometimes 
e word God to carry in it the;i 
nite, eternal, en © vernor ; it is manifeſt, that it ma 
_ preſs both the nature and the office; and, in reſpect of the 
operly jgin'd with relative terms. And thus when, we. | 
ſay our God, or your God, it does got barely mean one yho! 725 
ſupreme, dominion, over us; but one, whoſe e nature and fections 
are the ground of that dominion; whoſe eſſence or ſub nee 1s as, 
eruly, divine, as his dominion. So, ppon 12 2 1 1 y 4 


accore 


may be, 


: WY | vs a 4 " Br Ve, 
de not only mean that his office 1s to rule, * Eg 51251 domi- 
= Over — but that his ſubſtance, As and 3 are 
infinite. And ſo we are to underſta 9 OY hy F Ee. 
we.believe to be properly called Gi 10 00 12 . 14433 Ys 4 10.2 nn 
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done "eſſentially and inſe 
ſtracting from the conſideration c 
net of ſpeaking is well ENG 
ſpect to the real OT. 
orthodox. He obſerves 
taught and inculcated, both 


in 
oppoſition to the Polytheiſm heh 
was the one God prin FEE Leger 
excluſive of the $ 


to idols 7 


« relates to 
i per ſeaſon, i en 
wot —— ue ch 
e the unity of rhe Godh 4+ 0 i 
not ſtrictiy tranſlated, but the ſenſe of them fai 
Fot the like reaſon, it may | 
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ſource of every thing, and xrfon ; even of the? 
Tam fenſible, thar the point now under confideration 


deſcend, for the benefit of my reader, 
Sorne have been 


they „5 
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Perfons in the U of the Godhead ; SEES that tho 
de Father may be pi y, or in a certain „ 
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ed, yet he is not botely? of in e ſenſe excln 
the Holy Ghoſt. For the fame 
writers, which ſometimes ſtyle the 
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Dosi, 
may know. hive that is 
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ven us an underſtanding, that we, 3 
go in him, that. is true; even in his bis Son Tehis Ces. Tha hs the 
true God and eternal Tſe. The moſt material 


jeRions:againt 
the ſenſe which the orthodox pu = og theſe lee may be re- 
duc d to the three following particulats. * * 0 ie eee 


I. Tunis is the only place, wherein it is ſo much as pretended, 
7 Chriſt is ſtybd i, true Coch ou viinonimas 10 viednarngrns 
I. Tx principal deſign 'of the apoſile is not to ſpeak hete,cont 
cCeberning he. divinity | f-the Son of God, but to caution men 
idolatry. 21 * or Lie e120 e vi 


nM. Taar the rela * this may not improperly,, acgording to 
rd to, the Farher “. 


a uſual way of interpreting, ſcripture, be 
I. Tar firſt objection is of no force, or rather yeryctrifling, 
For if this place, fince it is not ſo, much as pretended to bt ſpur 
rious, or in any material point corrupted, me really ſpeak-of+Obrift 
as true God, it is of E SROApriey to prove the truth of his di: 
vinity in the bighes: Folk as if it had been deliver q in ſeveral 
other places of the holy ſcrip ptures, and expreſſly in the ſame terms; 
except the Holy Spirit N . be: ſup 5d, which, is 1 
both in the nature of the thing, and y. RY confeſſion, pf) ont ads 
verſaries, to contradict, kimſel One poſition, clearly zeveal'd 

in the inſpir'd writings, is of the es orce to, perſuade perſuade our aſſent, 


as if it had been re ated in every ic of them. Bur whether 
this place do really 1 83 of 2 2257 
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eyident even on 13 8 4 
II. Ir it be the prin 


ing ice, * 

argue gr om his intention in doo 5 to hay — 
chat there are three Perſons in the unity of, 1 —— yy 
much as if he had expreſſſy aſſerted, that there. is but one, divine 

perſon. And therefore his deſign in theſe, words, if it was print 


to condemn the wor falſe gods, can be ægument 
Sou the truth or parker of 3 2 The 


one 
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pos d it after ſuch a manner , to che moſt natural upy reh ns 
of choſe hom he atgued to, would nut ſo much have defeated 
the: great end of it, as have introdut'd di- 
Gion to che ttuth, he 'was'going'ro%eftabliſhy/) 1901» 00s) 25 
„I. As to what is 

tive hir may not improperly be refert dito the. Father, it does not 
by any means follow from hence, thar cerefbre; according to the 
e en Ms, 
102 


that the relatire does not always in the'ſcripturev'tieceſſ 


proves that the interpretation, which 
our adverſaties put a 


upon theſe words, is contrary to the common 


interpretation 


chat it is at 


d and properly belong to the 
ara ech God aß pris 
himſelf,') by way of diſtinction, in the holy ſcriptures, 
the true Cu; but no en could have betn more ſtrong or 
ply d to the Son, and, as ve obſer wd, in terms, him that 
is ue. This is what we argue, that God, who has declar'd him: 
ſelf jealous of his | honour,” would not have given the glory of a 
name ſo peculiar to the divine nature, to anocher ; to an tur 
or perſon-whatever who was not God: And chat if the Son be bim 
who, is true, abſtractedly, and in the ſublime ſenſe of the words, 
which. the tepetition of them ſtill more powerfully imports, then 
the Father, conſiderd as having à diſtinct eſſence from the Son, 
cannot be only, or indeed eſſentially, true God. A created intel 
ligent being may be ſaid, in a ſenſe, to be true, as he is divinely 
commiſſion d or inſpird g or as! he thinks and ſp 


ſenſe, which is the ſame as if he were denominated trub, in the 
abſtraQ, is a character which ought not to be appropriated, to any 
other being than the true God. It is not 3 great im- 
portance to our preſent enquiry, whether Chrit be omitted in the 


Has 5E | original 


pretended; id xhe laſt plare; that the rela- 


Nay, the very reaſon afigtrd why' it ſhoutd de ſo, (namely, 
— 852 


y creature 


ona thinks'and ſpeaks the ch: 
But to be calld him that is true emphatically; or in an abſolute 
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— text 2 . The Sord Son denen diſtin- 
252 4 2 —— — * 
np proper y belonging tou 5101s 
Eno * which, e may conclude; chat the follbwing text of 
the ſame apoſtle, which, has been common! —— 
to that I am conſidering, ought to 8 fe. 
This is liſe etemnal, to know bre, the: only true Ci un J, 
Obrift, whom thou; baft fer. From which! worde, ir har been M 
ed, chat the Fgther is called the true God, not only abſe emp 
granted 


directly in coneralliſtinstion to the pon. This is 
both ſides. But then, we ſay, the Father ig here Cnträdiſtitr- 
from the Son, not in ion to his divimiry but to hf 
n nature, -which:he aſſumid, in onder d qualify Him for S 
miſſon from the Father, to tranſact with mati ind. it w oe thing 
to gonſider out Lord in His divine Perſan, and another to 
eviifider him in his „ e reſpoct ele. 5 
here: more c{pcially. Geſeribid, phetical: office»! Thete 
even ſome difference os tow. of h di 
abſolutely con ſider d, and of the erder ing to which he 
ſiſts in the di vine nature. Ia the firſt ſenſe, as God; ke is 
to the Father; as a Pre = ſent by the Father, r 
And il do not know! it may not alſo be allow in the 
ce, mat, 2 abe 88s —— 
„Arcotding +0 the natural ideas we have of order; dad we 
ceſtraiti chem) w t it, the Farber in greater nb bid 
Tu diſtinstom elpetially between e e * eonlil 
der'd as God, nnd 06 2 Prophes — to ju- 
wah our cxplication of this — cles dibing Saad! not 
niſtinction 0 Chriſt, as Cod, but as acting in his pr: 
pheda ann n ot by vue. of his miſons + eit . * 25 
Tum will be {till leſs difficulty, if we attend to vhardar bale 
ad in explaining the laſt text f. Where God is ſtyld abſolutely 
- Gall - nd the Rather of Js Grip, after 'ſach/ a manterg as may 
be propet to ſhew,! that theſe expreſſions do not — divi- 
vinity of che Sanz and that they ate ſpoken of the Father, not 
in eontradiſtinction to his divinity, but to his character, er rela- 
tion to the Father, in one or more of the foregoing! ref n 
\{ſhall-only obſerve upon the whole matter, that the — 
againſt © of Petſous in the Godhead, becauſe the Father 


n eee en wor: God, 3 
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N aod muſt do ſo even in the opinion e 
Kit be reaſonable or neceſſary to concinde from theſe expr 
that there is hut one Perſon of the: Godhead, it will prove, Fo the 
fame reaſon, and contrary to what out advetſaties will cur aero 
the don is neither God not Lord; becauſe eee 974 
"be lend be 4 God 77. and he ne Set. ut ' And. the 
in chis D if thete . . 
Rf will mor be God. For ſinte there: is nb 


Goc, but tht Laid; 
and our Saviour is in: ſcripture ſtybd the 2 e 
, 1thiere can 


mſcquently be no other Pcrſon propetiy d 
bas bimnſelf. 209244. 20 1. 21 gu bas... b pet fl Its 
2 Lr us, in the next place, conſider, to our preſent ary 10 
em of the numerous authorities, which) might, be cited 
ante-nicene-fathers, who religiouſly Klews e languagt of the 
es, as to the preſent: article. This is confeſſeill tlie ſtyle of 
e ancient creeds down to the nicene creed; as ofthis creetl arfelf,, 
aud of: others that were ſuhſequent xa'it... And the, primitive Wri- 
ters; tho they often call the Son God, and ſometimes the k 

Ghoſt, God; yet when they name Father and Son t 
generally call the firſt, God, abſolutely; and che othet, at 
only, ar God of Cod, or Son of God] or the like: And 
when, they ſpeak of the third Perſon; they call him generally the 


e 5 


| Holy. Or: 'the Spirit. of God, reſerving, a it were, the title 
of at the more een ABUT Ha chieli to the 


Hather. 281g 14743006 (it 3 »C ENCES 40 5vil LIK 100 50 11155 15 
A good account of which may be had from Tertalkan and 0ri- 

gen. N Tue e “ Null cot ſay Gods, nor 
Lords, lural number; but will make che apoltle's ex- 
3 or mine. If Fathix and: Son are to be named to- 
cc Fe wap I-will, 248 he fachen God and 

| ot Chriſt alone, .Þ may C him God, after the 
ba rang you lame. apoſtle; N words are, of re ae 
de, ws i ober all, ud, bleſſed for ever f. id HA 1 
br pers ſpeaks. to 3 in auſwer to ſach. as charg'd the, 
Catholicks with believing more Gods than one. t That which, 
cc is ſelf-exiſtent;(underived) is God, abſolutely ;. for which. rea- 
«fon: our Saviour. W his e to 3108 e 


Jeſus Ghrift Lord. Vet 8 
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neo IR [the only inne Gud: — God belides 
«© that ſelf-exiſtent perſon, being: ſo only by communication of 
„ his divinity; cannot ſo properly be call'd' God abſolutely; bur 
ec father God of God. The meaning of both theſe writers is 
the ſame; either Father or Son is properly God, as vi 
that nature or ſubſtance, which calf eee on really 
divine. The ground of this diſtinction is primarily and undexivatively 
in one, derivatively in the other. Wherefore the former is God 
abſolutely and eminently, as the firſt Perſoh ; the other only God 
of God; This docttine of the ante-nicene Fathers was ſo far from 
being contradicted by the Catholicks ſucceeding them, that 2 
all receiv'd_ end ei it. A. nicene Buy: XPT 
firma it. 121.5 | OT-. 72:5} i f F of 
Arens, biſhop TY one THY th greas Gun VO 
is as full for — of the Father in the true ſenſe, and 
of his being the only underiv'd Perſon in che Godhead, as any 
writier before him, or after him 

ren another zealous Trinitarian, expreſſes himſelf to ch 
1 „Our making the Son God, is no objection againſt 

3 being the one God. En den becauſe 
« che only underiw d: God | 
5 —— Gon hee has | Hamas 
cite Wo or three es from him ro this ſe „ When 
4 the Father is ſaid to e Codcht thoſe expreſſions 
te are vety right: Becauſe he is really poo nadagly. and the 
« firſt God, not excluſive of the = In another place, © God: 
„is one, becauſe there is büt one Father. / And 
«the N God, becauſe he'd God of n and i only foun- 
c tain of the Godhead. | 
Buam and 8 ted äh. eee 
becauſe not two Fathers Tbe Hane Baſib ſays, in another place, 
of the Holy Spirit, that 4+ He is not be God abſolutely fo called, 
and by way of eminence; but only the Spirit of God, and with 
God. All r expreſſions are very orthodox. Conformably to 
which, Eaſebius ſays of God the Son; that he was not that God 
eber 4 — is, NN not the Father, 

imatily and emin 7 from hence | 
the van, — ona 
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1 
fanding which, the fifth verſe of the ninth chapter to the Romane, 
was, in a manner, underſtood of Chriſt, | as being oe 
all, Gad, bleſſed. for | ever. The title of 'Codh overi all; h never 
ee high bor che Son, in any other ſenſe; but at it was 
m e 
ther, of which more hereafter +. It would :be' endleſs 21 
the paſſages from the -writers, - here they ey "[tyle! che 
Father the one God, or: the true and otily God; which 
Epipbanius t himſelf did not ſcruple, not to mention — The 
doctrine of the Father's the: ole God, vn nevet 
deny d by. any ſober. catholick writets; and therefore it is mere 
trifling for our modern unitarians to inſiſt ſo much upon it; or to 
imagine that they can gain any advantage to their ** by it. 
The church was always careful to maintain the Father 

under that character; but never ded that there were three 
principles, three abſolu ;original, independent divinities : But 
condemu d that doctrine for downrij ht Tritheiſm. Indeed, the 
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the Ca- 
candy to maintain — 8 chat octrine. And the other 
ine; tho very with it, and very neceſſary to be 
ſented to, came by degrees to be leſs inſiſted pon. So we' find 
ld over in ee reed, im tlie 


century; 
which gle) grens © advantage to dais, nad — 
the firſt; — 2 For it being almoſt 
8 or in _ ſenſe,; the Father was tyPd'the one; or or 
ripture. antiquity; it ppear d, in 4 manner, inconſiſtent 
We the Father to be one God, and thret pe to be ont God 
likewiſe. Crelliur ais celebrated book runs al upon this topick; and 
he has provid that the Father is, in a certain 
the one God. But the inference, which! To would draw from it; 
to the excluſion of the two other Perſons. fromthe Godhead) turns 
n mere fallacy and: abuſe of words. indo 10 i rt th 
III. Arras having cited theſe teſtimonies to ſhew in what ſenſs 
55 w- tlie one God, I need not inſiſt upon the rea · 
ſons why he vas ſo ſtyld; thaſe very reaſons appearing from the 
teſtimonies themſel ves, and being inter woven in them. The Fa- 
ther is the one Cod, and, 1a we: ſee, N v Bod as he 
LU Adel "3. 2180 De * * 71 1 
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386 | Of the CII 5. Boo IV. 
is the one head, — — cauſe, root, ſourte, fountain of every 
thing, and even of the two other Perſons. The divinity of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, is the Pather's divinity, -as: being 
deriv'd from him; the ſubſtatice of the two Perſons, as being de- 


riv'd from the Father, is the Father's ſubſtance. This conſidet'd; 

no wonder if the Father be eminently ſtyPd the one God, or if 

the Godhead be often conſidet d as ing primarily in the firſt 

P — 4 mane wmv a, the communication of it to 
ot 


two Perſons ; but leaving that as ſufficiently intimated, and 
virtually and implicit! in the word Father. Having 


ſeen, what and foundation there is from ſcripture and au- 
tiquity, and the reaſon of the thing, for calling the Father the 
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Upon what grounds, and in what ſonſt, ws car 
we whoto thres Parſons, the one Gd, 


r will contribute very much towards clearing up the former 
eint, that we ſhould protetd upon this enquiry. . Now it is 
attributes, and powers aſcri- 

1 


bed to the three Petſons in — i 
perly, that is, according to what I 6 
eſſentially God. The ſame doctrine may be provd from the 
form of invocating them, of baptiſm, of the doxologics; and 
from other topicks. Vet ſcripture has no where tanght us to ſay 
three Gods, or three Lords; but has ex and frequently told us, 


that there is but one God. What h eſu ſocher we take, Arian, 
ot Socinian, or any other beſides this, which the of it 


etend to found {cri they muſt be oblig d to acknow- 
. 
ſtroys the idea of infinite a ar- 
bitrary exiſtence. The catholick n ſo admirably 
guarded againſt all ertremes, and is fo well adjuſted: to ſcripture 
perly ſo call'd; nor with Polythciſm in general; nor with the do- 


tine of a Trinity purely nominal, and without any real founda- 


tion; the Catholicks owning but one Father, or one Fountain of 
the divinity; and, in conſequence thereof, aſſerting all the three 
| Perſons to be one God. Some have had aſſurance enough to 


pretend, 


— 1 


SI —— 
pretend, grounding their pretence upon what has been obſerv 
above, that the Father only is the ons Gad, excluſive of the atlas | 
two Perſons, and have not ſcrupled to ſay very ignorantly, to ſpeak 
in the ſofteſt terms, that the firſt chriſtians knew of no other one 
God, than the Father of our Lord Jeſs Chrift. On the contra- 
ry, nothing is more. certain, than that the primitive writers did 
bath know and aſſert Father, Son, and Hal Ghoſt, to be one 
God; many, expreſſiy and directly; almaſt all of them, impli- 
citly and oonſequentially. I ſhall not inſiſt on that remarkable, 
, concernin 


ridicule by 
but pr 


ticuli 
ere is 


the chriſtian faith, in 
Ir is 


in the 


ſake 


1 
A sn 


* Oui igitur 2 propheti lade Deas whans, hic eft vivorum 
qui = off Moyfi, &c.—— [pſt igitur Chriftus cam Patri vivorum 1 
eft Moyfs, Ec. Iren. p. 232.——Cum fit ann (5 idam Deus Pater, rbum iu f ſemper 
adfiflens bumano Cc. p.266.——1s qui omnia fecerit, cum verbo ſus juſtd dicatur Deus 
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eternal, and | tray God," 7 And 
God, but what is naturally and je fo, ha 
ſhewn ; and alſo, that an inferior God is the ſame, in the ſenſe of 
this excellent writer, as no God; that is, it i plies in other 
words, a contradiction. If the reader demands fill a0 farther 
fatisfaQion in ſo clear a caſe, it may be added, that Ireneus aſſerts 
the Son to be the creator and maker of man, of angels; and of 
all things; the teſtimonies to which purpoſe are ſo numerous, that 
they need not be r cited. And if you would know from 
him what creator N e obſerves ®, that the devil could not 
create any thing, "Hithſclf a" creature.” And, in another 
lace f, laying Yet e difference between God and man, he 
one creates, the other is created; and then adds +, that he 
xr 60 is able to create is of in immatable ſubſtance, both, a8 the 
words may be underſtood, vith reſpect to his nature 100 his du- 
ration. N 1515 i Or 2813 07 26 hos | 9 70 3999 
Sn therefore Father and So are, according to thy 1, one 
and the ſame God, tho” two Perſons, and each of — God it 
the ſame ſenſe; we may reaſonably conclude, that the cathelick 
church, in his time, nèither thought there was any ſoleciſm or 
_ more Perfons than one, one God; nor any 
Aden in the' itſelf. It would be very ealy to ſhew, that 
_ he a ecken all the three Perſons in the one God] the” he 
dbes nor ſay ſo in expreſs words; yet from fuch 5 as theſe, 
He made the world, by himſelf, that is, by bis Word, and by bis 
Wiſdom **, By which, as himfelf interprets it 1 he means che 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, whom he often calls the hands of Gd, 
at once to expreſs both their ee With the Father; and 
their joint operations: I fay, from many Rach 1 ges 28 theſe, 
which, at the ſame time, are glue tly guard t any Sa- 
belljan evaſion, it is manifeſt, that this judicious 1. ancient Fa- 
ther of the chriſtian church belicy'd the doctrine of three Perſons 
in the unity of the Godhead as fully, and afferted it almoſt as 
clearly and expreſſly, as afterwards Athanaſies himſelf." 80 that 
one might juſtly wonder, with what attention thoſe perſons read, 
or with what conſcience they write, ho pretend any" authorities 
from him in favour of the Ari 6 hereſy. Let us Proceed, in che 
next lace, _ { i MING it 
e er vi whom we hive Loftpor'd # little, for the ſake of 
[rendius. In anſwer to the common calumny of the Pagans, who 
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he anſwers thus. We are not atheiſts, in gt much as. we. b 
the Creator of all things, and bis Ward, in be God. . He had lid 
before, in apſver to tie ſame objection. Mo can but wondex, 
hear us charg'd with atbeiſinm, u declare there, is, CG the nber, 
and God the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt 


of Father and Son together, and, calls them 


lar number, not Gods. From whence! we, way — 2 
the manner of expreſſion was not thought improper, err | 


and that Father and Son were each; of them pr God, 
as much as the other, and in the lame ſenſe. e 4 


tion is not ſo expteſi and full to our purpoſe; but 
may ſerve to illuſtrate and ſtreogth 


here brings i 4 ſame charge 
of atheiſm; it muſt appear by and i 


ary cation, 
that he believ'd the whole three Perſons equally en and 


in anſwer to 


Seeg in cite ene Cen, Te egen which, I might obſerve 


farther, that the ſame author deſeribes the Son as being one with 
the one +; uncreated: and eternal L and that he, makes . 
Son and Holy Ghoſt, emanations from the Father, as light from 
fire ++: With a deſign, by all theſe expreipus, to ſignify. their. 
fe& unity, and conſubſtancialit ty. And 1 5 

llianiſm, as it was pt hat 6, call'd, | 
once N the alk nn ® ich the! 
guiſh'd. 18 eh | 1 

From em 1 deſcend, 90 "Tirllian, — is. 110 mg 
clear to our 


be more. 7 4s, ſays he, mere Judaiſm to believe one Gad in 
fſuch a. ſenſe, at not to include the Jon, and aſter ibe Jon, the. 
Holy Ghoſs.- And a little after, he adds; «be three, together. make 
one Cod. In the ſecond chapter of the ſame book again Praxeas f, 
he calls all the three; one God. It would, be.needleſs to make out by 
inferences and deductions, that he means eſſentially, or ſubſtantially 
one God. It is his arm d declar d doctrine, \whererer he ſpeaks 
of 5h ſubject + that all the three: De are one 
8 — —ͤ—ͤ—— — — — — — — — — ſ— 
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1 principle, they are one by unity of ſubſtance. 
nd it may be remember d, * ere var $a 
3 ace, x fob Tertullian, principles, could not expreſs 
in different terms. 3 nothing to be God — 
ANG infinite, eternal ſubſtance; nor any dominion to be really 
divine, that i is inferior to the ſupreme. His very calling of the 
Son, or Holy Spirit, God, both which he does over and' over *, 
vere alone ſufficient to our other inferences. And, I will 
venture to add, that the ſame inferences may be juſtly drawn, with 
reſpe& to any other of the catholick ante-nicene writers, who have 
uſed the like e lle; and that any man maß be lehr challeng'd pd 
diſprove them, But I paſs on to ; 
tur of Aleranaris, contemporary with Tertullian; and al- 
together as full and e: to our. The followin 
tions from him will be ſufficient” to make good our — 
Nothing is hated of God; no, nor any thing of the Word 11 For 
E. art one, namely Cod. In diet place; he obſerves, thar 
* the God of the univerſe," is one only; good, juſt, creator, 
e the Son in the Father, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Here the Son in the Father (or with the Father) is ſtyl'd the one 
| God, and God of the univerſe: 2 plain to need a com- 
ment; nor can we well conceive any more expreſs, 
What follows be allow'd fo, being part A — tra of 
 kimfelfro both Father and Son jointiy as to one Lord, in the fingular 
number; on am Father, both one, Loyd. 'The whole prayer 
is v remarkable, and as clear an acknowledgment of the 
and undivided Trinity, as one would expect to — in the 
fathers of the fourth century, or the ages s follo 3 
Hunt the patrons of the Arian — not jos left 105 140 
charge the author with Sabellianiſm; a word, which t 
to employ in this contr ſo ordinarily, almoſt . every 
| thing they do not a 6; "oe Wale 18206 eee 
fake to admit of any tolerable evaſion. Vet it with 
| ebe vile: 25 it has with moſt who have kept in the 
middle way: He has ſeveral paſſages ſo fall and clear for the 
diſtinction of Perſons, that he has been thought by ſome'to lean 
too far towards the other extreme, and almoſt to border upon 
32 "OR tho ie be as falſe OO e 
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yet may ſerve, however, to ſhew, (which is = aſe. L would 
ar preſent make of it). that this father was no Sabellian. When 
an author ſometimes ſeems to incline too much one way, and 
ſometimes to be carry id too far the other way; it is a reaſonable 
— , that he is not, in truth, inclin'd to take either vay; 
to between the extremes. The beſt rule of interpreting 
ſuch an 5 — 22 his —_— eſſions and ſenti- 
ments rogerher ; en common ce require, eſpecial 
if he were a perſon, ot-only of nod Bak, gs nay ood 
as well as N 
* m and did not deſign to ſay, and unſay; eee 
n 1 
Don eee eee 4 10 
— to Celſus, who had charged the chriſtians with w 
more Gods than one; he refers to that text of St. Joh: 
'my Father are one + ; and, after ſome explication of — 4 
that it t not be inter to a Sabellian ſenſe, he adds, +: | 
therefore, in the ſenſe I bave told you, worſbip but-one God, Bake . 
ther and Son. In another he ſays of the Son, that #*: he 
is one and the ſame God and Lord with the Father. In his com- 
ment on the epiſtle to the Romans, he ſays of Father and Son, that 
tf They are both one God; — gy 2. no other fountam of 
be „ but the Father; + (accordmg to what wiſdom ſays 
of him) a moſ pure emanation from the one fountain, the Father. 
It were eaſy to vindicate any one of the three citations, as to the 
manner of expreſſion, from the charge of novelty. Bur the laſt 
is clear and full for the eſſential or ſubſtantial unity. There is 
no reaſonable doubt to be made, but that the two former ought to 
be interpreted to the ſame ſenſe with it; if it be conſider'd what 
juſt and worthy ſentiments Ovi has elſewhere expreſs'd of the 
Son of God: That he is 4+ pr Son of God: Son, by * na- 
ture, and not by adoption: Eternal +: Eternally generated +: 
 Uncreated ** ; Creator ff : God by nature; the power and wiſdom 
of —— frequently ++: Conſubſtantial * n Im- 
ne: e eee * 
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I might 
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I might have ad ſeveral other reſtimonies to N 
ſe; 5 theſe are ſuſſicient to ſhew, that to ſtyle the three —4 
fons, or the whole Trinity, one God, was oY new form of ex- 
preſſion begun by Athanaſms in the fourth century, but what had 
a conſtantly us d by the catholick writers of the greateſt learn- 
ing and character long before. And it is a ſtron — 
that thoſe, who diſcover ſo great an averſion to * language of 
the ante · nicene fathers, are far from agreeing with them i in do- 
ctrines; and are very enſible of their diſagreement. Suppoſing, 
however, that the manner of expreſſiot had been new, and firſt 
introduc d about the time of the council of Me, which manifeſtly 
it was not; yet what will ſuch a conceſſion, 6goify, if we are able 
to prove, that they all taught the ſame doctrine, even where they 
do not follow one particular form of expreſſion? If they teach 2 
tho but indirectly or conſequentially, they do it as 1 and 
it amounts, upon the whole matter, to the ly 
_ equally ſerviceable to the cauſe of the orthodox. => i YAO! 

1. Tas ancients, in general, unanimouſly maintain d againſt 
heathens and hereticks, that there is: but one God in the ſtrict 
ſenſe. And the ſame ancients aſſirm'd the Son to be God in the 
ſtrict ſenſe; and the Holy Ghoſt to be God likewiſe; ſome, in 
* expreſs terms; others, in words equivalent; from whence it 
2 follows , that they look d * the thee Perſons . 
one 3s. Wann 

2. Tun ancients, in 3 onanimoully. . a ns 
and co- eternal Trinity, either directly and expreſlly, or implicitly 
and conſequentially; which, in e is to teach that the Tri- 
nity is the one Gd. 
3. Tus titles and attributes aſcrib'd to the Son 3 and fre- 
quently, (and ſometimes, tho not ſo often, to the Holy Ghoſt ; 
but always underſtood and implied) are demonſtrative proof that 
all the rhree Pations x are PCs to be eee e in the idea 
of ve one Gow; 
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tle of ply'd to the Holy Ghoſt, + 8 8 of the church, at 
that And the may be carry wh, x 8 
that the Praxcans 4 edlem made the A Perſons the Godhead, one Perſon. 


Wherefore they are much to blame, who, merely upon the credit of Eraſmus, perſiſt in 
ſo notorious an untruth, as that tbe Holy boſt — na * God within the three firſt Cen- 
turies : Which, if it were true, as it is ere alle, yet would not at all a the 
cauſe of the orthodox, the divinky of the How being clearly e * even 
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To mention only ſuch as are ordinarily apply d to the Son, 
the ante · nicene writers. He is ſtyl'd God pr on LOS on | 
and Lord by» many of them; Lord God abſolutely; by ſeveral ; 
particularly by Juſim Martyr, and Jrenevs, in the application of 
texts of the Old Teſtament: ' True, or truly God by moſt of 
them; great God by ſome, and perfect God: God by nature; 
Son by nature; true and proper Son; by many: God of che 
Jews, of Abraham, Iſuar, and Jacob, very frequently: Some- 
times, the only God, and the living God, -and counſelor to the 
Father: Creator of men, of angels, and: of all things, con- 
ſtantly by all the ancients. As to his attributes, he is repteſented 
uncreated, eternal, conſubſtantial, either expreſlly,: or in effect, 
by the concurrent teſtimony of the ante · nicene writers. Omni- 
5 preſent, omniſcient,, omni „immutable, incomprehenſible, 
impaſſible; &c. by ſeveral. In ſhort, every thing is atttibuted to 
him that can tend to raiſe our ideas of his dignity, and to denote 
a Perſon ſtrictl and eſſentially divine. nf on 1001 603 Hin 
4. Tur w ip, hymns, doxc 


a. 


— 


aan el er eee 
oxologies addreſy'd to the three Per- 
ſons, as old as chriſtianity itſelf, and 4s unanimouſly and conſtant- 
ly adhered to, are all ſo many proofs of the truth of what we aſ- 
rt, that the bleſſed three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, were 
the God of the primitive Chriſtians. And it deſeryes to be conſi - 
der d, what reproach and ignominy they were all along exposd to 
from Jews and Pagans for their dete. a man, a crucifyd 
and mortal man. Let they never deny d the charge, but vindica- 
ſhip that crucifyd man, becauſe God and man; and this at the 
ſame time that they expreſſſy charg d the heathens with e 
idolatry, for giving worſhip to any thing ot being, beſides the 


1 


and reſpect; and that the Father alone had a juſt title to religious 
worſhip? Or ſhould not they have declar'd plainly, that he was 
only metaphorically call'd God, or God in a more large and im- 
propet ſenſe; ſhould they not have been moderate and tender of. 
iving offence to Jews and Pagans, as ſome pretend we ought to 
no, with reſpect to Jews, Infidels, and Mahometans? No: 
they had not ſo learned Chriſt. His divinity (and the ſame is 
true of the Holy Ghoſt) was a ſettled point, an article of faith 
with them; and they perſiſted in their practice, and their de- 
fence of it, as reſolutely, as for the truth of chriſtianity itſelf, 
I ſhall refer the reader to two or three paſlaggs of Arnobius to this 
purpoſe ; and which may ſerve for a ſpecimen of the courage and 

| * 5H conſtancy 
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conſtancy of the firſt chriſtians, in the truth, hat- 
. | 

Au yet this is the ſame Arnobizs, Gel ie aver adi th 
1 be thar chere is but one God; that nothing is God that js 
not uncreated and eternal; and that the heathen gods 
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clerapalei 
ctrine of | | Z 
conſtitution of chriſtianity itſelf ; 0 chiee ahs n mar- 

tyrs and conſeſſors; the whelo church of Chriſt, as early as the 


days of inſpiration, 'vere the mol inconſiderate, raſh, and incon- 2 


ſiſtent men that ever lived, or committed their thoughts to 
ting; men, who did nothing but contradict and 4b 
ſelves ; who impos d both upon the Jews and He in- 
ſtead hi their converſion; who labourd - 
neſtly to root up heathen idolatry, and when _ 
planecd chriſtian idolarry in its room, and by ſuch reaſons an 


Feathers as were = 7 wy eng on concluſive a 
Turin is no inſtance, * in name, fuficiene 
ſtrate che unity and diſtinction of the three Perſons of t 


and undivided 'Tiiniry. / Three Suns cxaRily' of che 
would be ſpecifically one.” But the unity of che three 
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THE 
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not ſuch. The rays of the fame Sun, is an inſtance 
there apply d, ee rde and more hed" iy 
former. And as the Sun, with his undivided ray „ is « e individual 


Sun; ſo the Father, wich the other ro Peſos 
him, and inſeparably exiſting with him, and 
vidual ſubſtance; one God. Another may Die 
ten, bd yer chink ths a. pe de calls wich 
might ſeem to infer perſonal This is nothing br 
_ villing about words. | If any do nor Hike the phraſe of individus 
ſubſtance, they * put undivided ſubſtance in the” place of it. 
While we are that there is one head, the Father; and that 
the Som and Holy Ghoſt are two real Perſons, eternally 'derivd' 
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bed bo him; thi i ll has ve er b hve, "Sack! vs 
have abundance of leiſure, as long as they pleaſe, 
_ whether this union ſhall be cal LEED or individual The 


any chat know how to Ae 


F words *, 


one God, Nee Fathix | one, not 
* Perſons (of the 69D. Sabellian, Arian, 


Tas þ ey 1 27 N A | 
wud and not oontradicted by the Athanaſian, W 
ply'd.. GE on rs en Pe ENT 
ſtian church from the beginning, .convey'd to us by as cleat a tra- 
Fe hg hooks 2 — . Ge 
3 ; againſt 0 tion from Pagans, | ſevs, gad 

Feen cvail v the church ſtands, and to the 
5 8 | of che world. I has born bſcur'd indeed ſometimes, but ne- 
er. lol}, Nag gs nt ye times of Popery ; it was, embracd by 
A and it is ſtill, bleſſed be od, 
[ TIER and ea t in them. 3 
Ihe Litur church o 
1 5 — id rs the Father as the head of all; the Son 
nder the ter of mediator; and the Hoy Ghoſt, as ſanRi- 
aus peeps d to God the Father principally, as they 
5 er ee ſingly, or to all toge- 
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HE wield " which we get Aide ſigniftes boch 1 
Y prem and power; See ah than can 
4. d expret'd in dy abe ved 1. It is a title 
emphatically and eminently aſerib d to 99 20 Father 1 the ancient 
creeds; and even in the Athanafian creed itſelf.” In ſpeaking to 
it, I ſhall take occahon to ſay ſomething of the Father's rain $1 
iſhing titles and appellations; 2 matter, which, becauſe of the 
Rik generally laid upon it in the controverſy Bout the Trinity, 
deſerves to be particularly conſider d. The Nad and Socinians 
have thought it of great importance to their cauſe, to be able to 
find any particulat title or 'epither, that has been conſtantly ap- 
plyd to che Father only; imagining, that the titles intended 
to denote the firſt Perſon particularly of the ever- bleſſed Tri rinity, 
the head and fountain of all, were deſigtd to ſiguify, that the 
other two Perſons are not co- eternal and onfubRattial with him : 
Whereas, on the contrary,” it may much more 1 be in- 
ferr'd, chat ſince-the titles and a ations proper to diſtinguiſh 
the nature of God from all other t ings; ſuch * God, true God, 
the eternal and immutable being, or the like, are not "ſufficient to 
_ diſtinguiſh between one perſon and another; but other titles de- 
noting ſome peculiar acts, or offices, or the ſame titles, with the 
addition of an article, or ſome — phaſis, muſt be uſed 
for this purpoſe; I ſay, it may W From inferr'd 
from hence, that there is no differ berween one and 
the 3 poly, a nay" 5 — yet hat would it 
argue, tting that an were conſtantly appropriated 
to God the Father which they are not; but ch dh nature of 
. . thar it is hard to find 
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words, which ſhall de to diſcrimitate one' Perfon fem ecken 
and to expreſs what Perſon we diſtinly meat of alt ab 
On; ſuppoſe that ſome titles and ehithets have; ar 
ſcripinrs and antiquity, been apply Peculiarly to the Father, 

long as words of a like 1 not of the very ſame; ate 

ply d to the other Perſons likewiſe; * does this prove, but Ale 
the Perſons have been diſtinguiſh'd, us it were, by proper names; 
and that, as ſeveral words may ſerve. to denominate the Son, or 
the Holy Ghoſt; ſo likewiſe others may ſtand inſtead of the ale 
of God Av Father, and mean no more — the firſt Perſon of the 
ever bleſſed Trinity, not differing in nature, but in the mantier of 
ſubſiſting, from either of che other two. The title of Father for 
any thing that appears, may as well be inſiſted: on, to groutid: 
difference of nature upon, as any of the reſt. For it ill be 
ficult for any man to ſhew, that the other titles, as aſctib'd to Hi 
by way of eminence, or by way of contradiſtinction, mean an 
thing more than that he is primarily, and originally, not — 
ſively or ſolely, what theſe n denote. __ 
ſeveral titles then been as conſtantly aſcribed to the Father, | as 

is pretended, and to him only; pet the Arihns — eng 
would be as much at a loſs for a proof of what they deſign, 
as ever. But it happens a little unfortunately to theſe gen 
chit nb all their painful reſearches into 
hardly been able to meet with any one title or epithet applyd to 
the Father, which has not, — onion: or other, been 
ee eee Who, remem * 


bas is mine; who is the expreſs) image of his Perſon, and the like, 
ſerupled not ſometimes to apply to the Son thoſe: very titles and 


T 


"Theruazun is not.ogly an evidence for the Gut bur he 
the caſe, and it from the reaſon of the thing. The 
<<. titles, ſays he, belongi 1 to the Father, are, God Aim Almighty, 
the Higheſt, — Hoſts, the King of Iael, he f 

« i, as the ſcriptures: teach. Theſe, we ſay, belong'd to the 
« Son likewiſe. In theſe characters he came, and acted all along; 


« with them. All things, ſays he, | chat the Father hath are mine. 
« And why not then his titles? This he urges againſt '/Praxeas, 
who pretended that theſe ſeveral names belong d to one Perſon- 
. 1 Wheretore Tertullian goes on to ſhew, + Mat they ng 
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antiquity, they have 


4 
ſcripture; and 'my Father are one; all that. the Father 


epi „ which. chey ae and warn reſerved! to” the: | 
he pleads 


* in his. own. Perſon proving to mankind thar he was inveſted 


tit 3 9 51 En 3 5 to 
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eighth verſe of the firſt chapter 


tert of the 
So that the title of Almighty was f 
well as to the Father. We find it thus 


*® Navioxegr F Iavlmegroee 
tt De Prin. |. 1. c. 2. HRP. 148, 277, 


the Apocalypſe, where the Lord 
is called“ Almighty, could not be meant of the Son, as a diſtin 
Perſon from the Father ; becauſe nothin really diſtin& from the 


| Father can be t Almighty. Since ther that text is undoubt- 


of meant of the Perſon called the Son, mention d in the verſe 


and yet not of any real diſtin Perſon, it muſt follow, 
that Father and Son are not diſtin& Perſons, but one and the fame 
Perſon. aſton ad nos. ts rod © 


Tun | take to have been Praxears ar : And I the ra- 
ther mention it, that it may be obſerv'd this verſe was at that time 
underſtood by all ſides of God the Son. Praxeas took it for 
granted; and Tertullian himſelf durſt not deny it, however he 
might have got rid of a ſpecious objoction, as it was thought, by 
denying it. But he anſwers, by telling him, that the Son is real- 


ly Almighey +, in as much as #be Sen of the Almighty, i as truly 


3: as the Son of God, 3 God, The ſame, or the like an- 


ſper, (probably to the ſame objection) we meet with in Hippolyrus, 


in his treatiſe againſt Vobtius . And Origen Tf interprets the 


"Pp y'd in Clement qt of 
zuſebius himſelf, how 
ative of the Father. This 
in interpreting. the vri- 


Alexandria twice or thrice; and even in 
ever ſtrenuous an aſſertor of the prer 
therefore we may take for a certain 


tings of all the catholick fathers There's no name or title (ex- 
oy n ne 4 
arher) apply ' d to the F „but what t properly ap- 
icable * the Son too, as well as the thing, r . 


cepting what expreſſes merely a 
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Son, as they do, and draws the like inference from it. 
tly apply'd to the Son, as 
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ſame | and and in the PRO \ alloving 
only for the different manner of ſubſiſtence, as one is God of him- 
(elf; the other God of God. Ir is in'vain therefore to endeavour Rs 
„* 2 ment from che Father's di g titles; vVhich were 


Aeg in ao any other ſenſe, but as denoting' the Fa- 
— wo be Perſon; from whom the other two Perſons 


proceed, co- eternal, and co-equal with him: Which amounts to 
no more, than if it wete faid, te Fabel, N. TURE} Br 7 
he _ is the + —— b OA by "A | ER 
| 2 ht co what is here ſaid by obſe purticul wn 5 | * 
the of * God over all, e ali th 5 1 
prac to the Son too, by all the ante-nicene fathers, Wee 
As icene, in their interpretation of the ninth chaptet of 
the — and the fifth verſe ; bur ſtill, God of God. S0 for 
maker of all things; it is another diſting iſhing title of tv 
ther; but how? Only as he is prirturily fo, 'being the Father, or 
firſt Perſon. * Otherwiſe, 1. — dy ee of it, it is tis 
3 [ cable to God t and 1s fo apply'd ex 
ban; Ame; and in words equivalent by ark! Irs eat - 1 1 
Tu Fas then had always ſome peculiar title generally reſerved | 9 
to him; and the Son and Holy Ghoſt reſpectively had theirs too, to | 
diſtinguiſh their Perſons, a that it might be underſtood which 
Perſon particularly was intended, or ſpoken of. But as to any dif- 
ference of nature, or ſubſtance, as it was what the good fathers | 
never ſuppos'd, ſo they never het n'd.any thing like it by — 5 
diſtinguit bing ap lations. IT - le therefore of ** Almigh 
the creed ; whether denoti wer or ſupremacy of G 
not to be apply'd to the Pet on of e Father only; lou as to exchide 
either of I other Perſons from being, in a proper ſenſe, all 
which this name, or title ſignifies: Only it belongs to the Father 
primarily, and to the other two Perſons derivatively. And they 
are all three, one Almighty, in the ſame ſenſe or reſpect, as they © 
are one Subſtance, or one God. The attributes are as ont, 
as the ſubſtance is; and as really diſtinct, as the Perſons are. And 
as there is but one Almi «x e ſo, inet be cmd 
there are three Almighty ns, 

I am ſenſible that hs word ! Almighty in oy Geka 
re is not the ſame with what is here render d Almigh- 
ty, nor of the ſame latitude and extent. Lede e 
only this, that one of the terms es more attributes, or 

1 than the other « and the r nee 
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l I have ſhewn, that the title of * Almighty is 'properl 


] believe in God the Father Almighty, | 


: viſible or in 
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or for many, a greater critical exactneſs, in the application of them, 


was not neceſlary. | 


* 
, 
My 


lica- 
ble to any of the three Perſons, in reſpe& of what-ir A, — 
lies; and fo the ancient writers apply d it indifferently-to Father or 
Son. But if any man will be contentions, and make it a ſynony- 
mous term, equivalent to Father, or the firſt Perſon; he may uſe 
his liberty. For then there will be only a diſpute about the word, 


vhether it ſhall be underſtood in a more reſtrain'd ſenſe, or in its 


Au this is all that I think neceſſary to be ſaid upon the word 


Almighty, as it ſtands in the creed; not deſigning here any other 
explication of it, than as it relates to the Father, conſfider'd as 


ſach. As creeds were intended to aſſert the do&rine of the Tri- 
ſo when they come to be perverted, and men pretend to draw ar- 
guments from them, even againſt that very doctrine which they 
were defign'd to eſtabliſh ; particular care ſhould be taken to guad 
againſt ſuch impious attempts; vhether undertaken by ignorant pre- 


* * . . oy CI - 
renders to criticiſm, or men of known diſtinction in the learned world. 
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heaven and earth. - 
R one in Irena 7, one in Tertullian +, 
gin explain creation by the ion of 


Ons creeds, 
another in 


general meaning of the preſent article, that all things beſides, whether 

vibe, whether in heaven or earth, Ts only owe their 
formation, but their being and original to the true God. So that 
there is no pretence, either for making matter eternal, as ſome 


philoſophers, and ſome hereticks have aſſerted it; or for ſaying, 
i. the world, or any part of it, was created by certain inferior 


powers, angels, or principalities; nor 'that any other being co- 
2 to, or of a diſtinct ſubſtance from God, had — 4 * 


leaſt part, either in making or forming the world. God the Fa- 
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the world out of nothing. In conformity to which, I take it to be the 


| . gh is; but only from being ſo originally, and underiva- 


 #hrones, or dbminions, er principalities, or 


. Je 2- Þ 


ther, e was, and is Creator, in o 
before mention d: But not * opp! 1 to, oy ers a rm. 
the Son, or God the Ho 8 who are one wirt him in the 
ſame divine nature and Sap and inſeparable from him. Neither 


of chem is excladed from beink amy thing, or every thing, that the 


ae 


bo; the creation of the world be attributed to the Fa- 
d chem ultimately is .referr'd all chat the Son is, or does, 
as to tho fountain of all; yet it vas ever allow d chat the crea- 
tion was the more immediate work of God the Son, by whom all 
things were made f. By whom were all things created that are m 
heaven, and that are in earth, viſible and invifible, whether they be 

| All rhings were 
mgs, and by him 


createlt yin, and for bins; and he is before all thi 


on whereof, the molt ancient creeds, when they mention the 


creation of the world by God the Faber, fabjoin * by his 
Son, or his Word ff. The creeds that omit the mention of it 


in the firſt article, do all, or moſt of them, inſert it in the third; 
al, che creed of Origen; the Fern/althy creed, that of Cyrill;/ the 
creed of Lucian; has in the apoſtolical conſtitutions ; that of Ce- 
farea; leſt us by Euſebins ; the Alezandrian, as is ſuppoſed by the 


: learned, offered by + Arms and Fre. thie-two creeds of E. 


and, to name no more, the nicene cteed, which: retains 
the words, by whom all things are mate; tho ſo — — 
2 that an unskilful reader maynot cafily diſtingui 
thier they refer to the Father, or Son! | Gregory Thaumaturgas 
bis r e a be 
the Wiſdom %% and the 
Tone? erste, of the whole creation. 
How this came to be omitted in the Apoſſ 
beste ef E 


deb er che Runen 


e in the 
other 'creeds; ſome of them, obably.” older an the „1 


pretend not to determine. W ther it were for brevity ＋. only 


or becauſe it was thouglit ſufficiently imply'd in the firſt or ſecond ar 4 
we fy or becauſe (x * moſt mgm 
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all things conſiſt +. By whom God made the worlds *, In conſi- 
derati 


operating St, | 


\ | 
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ee 
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infeſted with hereſies, and ſo there was leſs occaſion for laying any 
great ſtreſs upon this particular form of confeſſion. However, 
eripturę and antiquity. have conſtantly aſctib d the creation of 
the world to the Son, as well as the Father, and to the Son more 
immediately, as I have obſerved; and, to confirm what I have 
ſaid, may refer to Origen , who ſpeaks. the ſenſe of all antiquity, 
where he tells us, that the Father's part in creating of the world 
was to iſſue out orders, and the Son's, to execute them; and there- 
fore the Father was primarily, but the Son immediately, creator. 
And it is in this reſpect chiefly, that the Son is ſo often called by 
Trenens, Tertullian, Qyprian, and others, the hand of God, or of 
the Father; and particularly by Met hodius f, the omnipotent, and 
mighty hand of the Father. By which, and the like expreſſions, 
as I obſerv'd above, was ſignify d the conſubſtantiality ot the Son 
with the Father, and their joint operations: Wherefore /renauc 
interprets the Father's creating by his Word and Wiſdom, to be 
creating by himſelf, allowing only for the diſtinction of Perſons, 
The Son particularly is acknowledg'd by all the ancients to be pro- 
Tjisrutoxis to this por are ſo. numerous, ſo clear, and fo 
inconteſtable, that 1 may ave: my {clf the trouble of charging the 
margin with them, I ſhall cite one , paſſage from renæus, which 


will thew. very fully, in what ſenſe the ancients underſtood the crea- 


tion of the world to belong either to Father, Son, ot Holy Ghoſt, 
and what conſequence they drew from irt. ot 3 


1 Of the CAAD. 


Disrurmd againſt hereticks, who attributed the creation of the 
world to angels, and powers ſeparate from the one true God, he 
ſays thus. Angels did not make us, nor did they form us; 
neither was it in their power to make the image of God: None 
ee but the ff Word could do this; no powers diſtin from the Fa- 
« ther of all things; Fot God did not want their aſſiſtance in 
< makigg the things which he had ordain'd. For his Word and 
his Wiſdom, the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, are always wich him; 

by whom, and with whom, he made all things freely, and of his 
„on accord; to whom alſo he ſpake, in theſe words; Let us 
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© A orgy angel! ſecret nos, nec nos plaſmaverunt, net angeli potuerunt imaginem fa- 

cerr Dei: Nec aliut quis preter verbum Domini, nec virtus longd abjiſtens à patre untverſo- 
Yam. Nec enim indigthat borum Deut, ad fatiendum que ipſe fe predefinierat fieri 
quaſi ipſe ſuas non baberet-manus. Adeſ enim ei ſemper Verbum 
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ritus, per ques, & in quibus, omnia liber} & ſpont? fecit ; ad quos & loquitur ditens, Faci- 
am. "4 imoxinem 07 fimilitadinem noſtram, Iren. p. 253. 
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ſubjoin one 


0. E eſs 0 51 el God; the Father deligding ** Nuing 
or orders; the Son ex executing them, and FE a; "the 
1 . 7 Ghoſt fo ngthenin him Bing 5 d 


pporting and fire nid 
Tu- the aricients allotted to every, Perſon of the be 3 
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Trinity their reſpe&ive. opetations, And offices: in the Cteation"6f 


Ming to ſignify rheir intimate union vith 98 other, "and thelr 
Joint operitions..” © * iin ant YITD OT Ai 2£w 


Ti sos n Uſted f, che Father s Counleller, 'by, Hen, e- 


news, Clement of Mebandris, "Theophilus biſhop of Heer = | 


others: A cb aracter Which wo rder u i ü "if up- 
ply d'to'afly creitüre. Wy e Dios N "Bo 2 N 
Tu pretence therefore of the Arians, 4 the Son was nd Mort 
than an inferior inſtrument, a creature which the Father employ'd 
in his creation of things, was as novel, as it was impious. Be- 


ſides that, the abſurdity of ſuppoſing a creature properly Creator, 5 
and endow d with creative wers, which the Arians, upon the evi- 


dence of ſcripture and tradition, could not but admit, was alone, 
—4 a dead veight about the neck of Arianiſm ; ſufficient to 
ſink it. 

I ſhall obſerve farther, that tho the Son is repreſented by the 
apcients, as miniſtring to the Father, and executing his will; yet 
they hereby only intended the Tubordioatiob-.of the Son, as a Son 

to the Father; not au Infcriority_of nature or power. 80 = 
tullian, who allows * ſome. difference of order, or ** ſu 


rity in the former Henle, detiies it in the latter ff. And 2 5 


Martyr, who in hi ; dialog ſtyles the Son gt Miniſter of the Fa- 
ther in one ſenſe, expreſſly deni at de is To in another ſenſe. 
Euſcbius, who calls hm ee 
ther's good pleaſure, does, in ie lh 
creator with the Father; ; fl did allo Bionyſ. rus of Alexandria before 
him, giving him the title of f 72 with the Father. 


Uron the whole then, it N that the work of creation is, 
in 2 an eminent _ alcrib'd to t e 


th Father; not in W to 
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the other two P efſencially one with bim; 
beings or perſons vhatever. And thus we p 
that God the Father emphatically, all the three Perſons 
ly, are one creator, of heaven, and earth, in the 
are one God. They wanted not any previou: 
9 the world with, nor the aſſiſtance of any 
was there any ſuch thing: Not any heathen 
deity of the Gnoſticks, card, or Marcion; not any 
archangels had any hand in 
one eternal ſupreme Father, with his an 
Word and Spirit, was che ſole Creator and 
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to intermix ſeveral thi 


relating to the other two Per- 
ſons; which, tho' a fault in ſtrict method, yet was ſer- 
viceable to my deſign, of giving 2 ſtrict and true account of 
our chriſtian faith in one Cod the Father, clear d from the 
falſe | notions and miſrepreſentations, that former or latter he- 
reſies had introduc d. Having, I ſay, firſt endeavout d to ſet- 
tle this great point of our belief in one God the n. upon 
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ſound and catholick principles ; 2 proceed now more direktiy and 


E 


notice, that many of the ancient 15 creed, as well as the; ni- 
cene, read one Lord Jeſus Chrift, ng, a particular emphaſis o 
the word ane; either in conformity ro an expreſſion of Se. Paul v, 


| Ruffinus gives; namely, that the church of Rome was not diſturb'd 


| logy of the tame Je/as, ſignifying. a Sov: 
Teſts was, a he did and ſuffet d, and in what reſp he 
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eſſ ly to conſider what relates to God the Son, here call'd and 


guiſt'd by the name of Jeſus Chriſt. I muſt not owit to take 


as Ruffinus f hath remark d; or in * ſition to Cermthus and 
others; who, in the early times of the church (to avoid the diffi- 
culty, as is probable, of e a God incarnate) divided Chriſt 
from Jeſus, making them two different Perſons, inſtead of one 
Chriſt Jeſus. This appears more probable than Ruffinus his ac- 
counts as well from 6 reaſon of the thing itſelf, as becauſe — 

neus in his creed, does not exg&ly folloꝶ St. P expreſſion, but 
fays +, one Jeſus Chrift, leaving out the term Lord; and ſo does 
Ignatius ** before him, on the ſame occaſion. The word one is 


— Ao abs ie very ly for the ſame reafon; which 


with hereticks ft, nor had not given origin to hereſies, as the 
caſtern parts of the chriſtian world had done. But to proceed, 
ve ptofels in theſe words, that the Perſon 3.2. by the hame of 
Jeſus, or Jeſus of Nazareth, was, and is th Chrift, the pro- 
miſed Meſ/iab. I need not be particular in & explaining the etymo- 
bo = expreſſly declar'd 


in the holy ſcripture to be given our Lord for that reaſon. What 


as the Saviour of the world, will more properly be conſider d in 
the following out arts of the creed. What we are to obſerve at pre- 
ſent, is, that ery Perſon, whom both * and Gentiles, be- 


lievers and —.— ually a ww o have * rd in 
Judau ut ſuch a time, e ha oo Fg, nder 


of a new religion; was the anointed _e God, and commiſſion'd by 

him in every thing he ſaid or ow ele words; tha he was 

the very Chrift the Meſſiah. 
Tris is . fundamental 


ſider'd ly as fuch ; 3 ae ar d or lg inclu- 
firſt 0 


open his hes ed and a by 
— 13 wache ſent — God. Vben b "= der 
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ption of wharever dodtrine he ryan bv Wpgor's' ro follow of 


courſe. 
- Upon us erg coliterfion iheichbie ren wo the chriltian Faith; 
litle more was requir'd of them at their bap 
and ſolemn that Jeſus was the Chi 
preſs'd with ſomerhing 


or, as it is ex 


ſelves to the ſervice of Chrift, 


i 2 -Such an \egagainen! was then ſufficient to recommend 
any 2 to chriſtian baptiſm, and, in conſe 


make him a diſciple of Chriſt, 1 'thoug The it might not be i 
per to take notice of this * the way a it has been made 
matter of diſpute, whether the belief bf this one article, that Je- 
| ſus is the M: lab, be fafficient to conſtitute à perſon a chriſtian. 
In anſwer to which, it may be obſerved; that a mere aſſent to that 


propoſition does no more'conſtitute-a perſon a chriſtian; than the 
devil's belief of it entitled him to the ſame character. But if by be+ 

that article; be underſtood our receiving Jeſus as out Laws 
giver and King, and ſubmitting our ſelves to be govern'd by him 


this is, in other words, receiving chriſtianity ; and, no doubt, 4 
e. receiving chriſtianity, is e ſame ching with his becoming | 
à⁊ chriſtian. And it is certainly ſaſkcient, in order to an admiſſio 


into the chriſtian ſociety, to acknoyledge the founder and ruler of 
it to be divinely commiſſion'd ; to acte 


0% with entire reſign 


eſignation of Re: ith to ores: cer and 
practice to his laws. _ "34 


; e vas the caſe of the gut alan, ** kak 
to baptiſm upot their ſolemn profeſſing Chrift 7 Jeſus to 
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emſel 


by, in gerieral; 


receive chriſtianity, at 'oblix ves to be 


conformable to the rules of it in every particular. So that an af: 


| ſeit to that one article, was, in effect, and implicitly, an aſſent 
to all which that atticle comain'd ; thewhole chriſtian religion. 

le it be queſtion d then, uberhar the explicit belief of that ar- 
ticle, with aaa engagement to alle contaitrs, be ſufficient 


to qualify ſon for admiſſion into the chriſtian church, it 
— in the aſſirmative. And ſo to receive the fer- 
Prure as having the ſanction of divine attthority, and to accept theni 


err ice, may be thought equaſly ſaffi- 
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tiſin *, than a ſerious 
the Son of God Þ; 
emphaſis by St. Peter; 

| that Chrift,' the Son of the ling God 2 This was devoting them- 
2 wm e 0 him _ their Ruler and 
King an and engagin li- 
ee doctrine, and to obey every nc of Ys 


quence: of it, to 


him for our Lord and 
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of 844, ot, what imports the ſame thing, the Me Ka Fab, did there- 
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articles of the chriſtian faith may ſummari 


that Chriſt Jeſus was a teacher ſent from 
_ and 


| Prieſt, and King. 


his divine nature, antecedent to the 


of * Jeſt Chriſt, the only begotten Son of God, * of the 


be reduc d to one. 
But it is really matter of wonder, why any ſhould give themſelves 
the trouble of wot, this down as an uſeful diſcovery, when ir 

ſignifies: very little or nothing. For the queſtion among 
yew he. of different perſuaſions, is not, whether the whole of our 
—— may not be reduc'd to, or ſumm'd up in, that one article, 


God? Nor, whether a ſe- 
olemn acknowledgment thereof, might not have been 


pecially in the pri- 


qualification ſufficient for chriſtian 


fin, 
___ times ? But, whether this rot gr, fam, or thoſe commiſ- 
fion'd by bim, have not deliver'd ſuch or ſuch doctrines, and 
oblig d us to believe, or, at leaſt, not to disbelieve them, under 
pain of damnation? This is the material point; whar | is ſaid, : 
without any relation to it, is nothing but amuſement. + 


Ir may here be expected, that I ſhould proceed prced ns the poo 
of this propoſition, that oſs of Nenareth was chi gon 34 ga 

mis d to the Jews, inveſted with the ſeveral offices of Prophet, 
But the conſideration of them more properly 
falls in with the other parts of the creed. | Beſides that, the dig- 
nity of his Perſon, antecedent to the ceconomy of man's redem- 
ption, is what ought to be conſider d in the firſt * and what 


0 was chiefly Leap. inthe preſent ae It is the conſtant me- 


thod indeed 


all the creeds, firſt to conſider what he was in 
ion of mankind, or 
even to the creation itſelf; and then to to his incarnation, 
and the pen e e 1 ſhall erefore decline the proof 
and conſideration of his being the Meſſiah for the preſent, ' and 


conſider how the Perſon of N "OI * Gade br, _ or "in 
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7E. need not make a doubt of what is deligntd 8 
racter of our Saviour in the creed, H we compare bntrhis 
article with che like expreſſions in other creeds, 
ent, or ſome of them more ancient, than this. I 
creed, in this place, — gan 
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55, pg God, by. whom, all things here 
of his.creeds has it chus. Tha Son 


Did AL: | Wi ord, chat procerded from. him, by whom 

* All ahings, ere ee made 
Origen, gone, of the Father before. all creatures f. e- 
nals, in Fa Ea t upon this article; but he plainly re- 
ifers the, e 80 -his divine nature, and not to his hu- 
an. vary. er creeds, in general, are very full and 
Per 2 ths ge eee to the cte- 
. So ch at there can be no teaſonable doubt 


3 creed intended the yery ſame ſenſe wich 

,only;cxprels'd it more briefly for reaſons before men- 

to the greater eee 
n begotten, in eccleſi- 

„ leaves us no ſhadow of d ut the ſenſe and 

it in che crecd. What ground To had for the ſenſe 

atly ; and how unanimouſly 


they babe r id apprer pert 
= raught th e doctrine. im 717 by it; and what . it 
0 


met with from A of all ſorts; will be ſeen too in the {i 
That qut 4 755 K frequently call'd the Son of God in 
Roe is P ik 31 evident, op pager was one a | 
the titles of 4 foliar. in f amiliar uſe at the time of his-appear 5 
ance. Not Ack Chrift.and the gon ef God were thought — 
nous terms, any more than Chriſt. and Immanuel, or Cbriſ and 
Jeſis But they wette different titles denoting the ſame. Perſon, 
conſider' d under different ref] The Hos had learn'd from 
8 a de Mud, Tae cha that the a e geo 
0 to t e/tap, m1 U 1 app 
rally underſtand it, according to the true 2 pau l * 
which the prophets intended it, and ſome of A own . bad 
expounded it. And no wonder if the generality of the Jews in the 
time of our Sariour, who thought of little but a temporal kingdom 
of the Meſſia 7 have lol the true ſublime notion of * be- 
of G 


ing the Son 

ng hr ſuffcient care was taken * our r bleſſed Lord himſelf, and 
= ts e ate. him, to zevive and inculcate the true do&trine of 
Bis divine filiation in a more exalted ſenſe, than could, or had ever 
Ne . * NAME other Pecſon whatever Kan the — our 


0 9 * 


 & Pamph. 4 


anointed; 


AE at na 
pH "7 in common acceptation , re- 
ion to. the People as their King the title of Sou of God, his peculiar relation — 


5 2. 75 + OY, a6 17. * 25> 26. Prov, 8. 22, 23, 24.———30. 4. xJ 
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410 —Of th Ci. Ded N. 
Lord's forerunner, began with proclaiming him to be che Son of 
of him, as ſhew'd that he did not mean any 
Vith Nicodemnus f, magnifies the exceeding great love of God to 
Hen of God. Now why ſo great emphaſis laid vj 


Perſon, not only beyond that of any prophet, but of any an ef, or 


from our Saviour himſelf, certainly give us an idea of a Perſon 


before he came into the world. 
| from 7 ohn the oo 3 who, if there had been any doubt of what 


b earthly, and! ſpealeth of the earth. He goes'6n ** in telling the 


We ſee the Son is repeated again and again; and what emphaſis is 


civil government; or t 


h + « 
WEE 


„ 


8 


God *: And that with ſuch circumſtances, and high expreſſions 
common and ordi- 
nary relation of a Son. Our bleſſed Lord himſelf, in his diſcourſe 


mankind, in ſending his only begotten Son into the world to ane | 
it, and intimates the heinous aggravation of their guilt who ſhall 
reje& him, and ſhall not believe in the name of 2 = 
this Appelle 
tion, the only begotten Son? And why is it ſo highly magnify'd : 
If not on the account of ſome very extraordinary dignity of his 


archangel, who had been employ d before between God and man. 
Theſe emphatical expreſſions of the only begorter, and coming too 


ſomething more than a mere man born of a virgin; and Bord x1 
of his being ſent into the world, does at leaſt denote, according to 
the natural and proper ſenſe of it, that he was the only Begorten, 


| ä c 
Tur next teſtimony we meet with concerning him, is again 


he meant before by the Son of Cod, now ſufficiently explains his 
meaning. He that cometh from above, it above all; and be that 
cometh from heaven, is above all F; ſpeaking of our bleſſed Lord: 
Whereas, ſpeaking of himſelf,” however great 'a Prophet, and in- 
ſpir'd'of God, he uſes this humble ſtyle. He that is of the earth 
fen how greatly the Father eſteem'd his Son, how ſuper- eminent 

ris dignity was, as having all things given into hrs hands, and the 
communication of the ſpirit without meaſure ; and then concludes 
with (promiſing immortality to all that receive the Son, aud de- 
nouncing the wrath of God upon thoſe that believe not the Son. 


laid upon this character, which ſurely was not done without a par- 
ticular deſign, It is pretty remarkable, that tho our bleſſed Lord 
ſtudiouſly conceal'd from the Jews his being the Meas, and would 
not ſuffer it to be 2 leſt he ſhould give any umbrage to the 
e people might be encourag'd to come by 

force and make him King ff ; yet he premiered himſelf to be de- 
clar'd the Son of God publickly, by John the Baprift, and he fre- 
quently declar'd himſelf ſo. The reaſon whereof ſeems to be this; 


"A 34. + Ch. 3. 16, 18. + Ch. 3. 31. . 35, 36. 
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that the word Meſſias among "ho Jevn had = — equivalent 


to King Meſſias, a temporal Prince, as they underſtood it. Bur 
the title of Jon of God did not directly 
but rather was very proper to correct the falſe notions of à tempo- 
ral Prince, and to turn their expectations upom a Meſſiah, who 
ſhould fave them, not from their temporal enemas, but from their 
vorſt and greateſt enemies, their ſis˖. . oe 


Wium our bleſſed Saviour was accus d 145 Jars for breaking 


the Abbach, he immediately took occaſion from thence, by way 

2 juſtification, of what he bad done, to dec late who he was tel- 
ling chem, that his father (not their father) wrought: on the ſab- 

4% and that he had a right to do a8 his fa 

1 ſcntly took offence at his N God his father +, in ſuch 

2 ſenſe, as eee equal right with him of being Lord of the 

Jabbagh,1and..of acting in as authoritative 8 as he did; 


and, had he not been in the T T at that time, would very pro- 


babiy have immediately attempted to ſtone, mich: as a blaſphener, 
eee ine e eb Goel LIK) Ung q A en i 1 
Ous bleſſed Lord, who was never Lallieitdel to ihe! off, or an- 
ſwer the charge of making himſelf Cod, as we may ſee in another 
caſe, when the ſame charge vas brought agkinil him 1 
r himſelf to fotgive ſins; proceeds to ſhew of what 
over, eminency, and authority the Son is ft; that he! 50 
do as the Father did, being ſo intimately united to him; and 


chat whatever the Father did, SIE did likewiſe, with more ex- 
preſſions to the ſam a 0 fill magnifying the Son, and letting 


[them know, that all men ought 40 honour the Jon, even, as they 
;bonour the Father f. Thee are too ſtrong expreſſions to come from 
any Perſon who. knew himſelf to be no ive alien) a man, or a 
mere creature; and even in anſwer to a charge of, blaſphemy, -for 
ping too much upon himſelf before. This does not look as if 
the dignity. of this relation to the Faber conſiſted only in the 


immaculate ; or as if it meant nothin mere, than 
chat he waz an er — or embaſl | ſent from 
= p 4 36411 94 Aol e boo mo. 200 02 * 13 ino 0 


"HE aecount . 
I's ho lefs remarkable. AU 


mo 


are Fe me m Fa- 


ther ; an nn one. nr Penh the Son, or hc ahe Father; nenher. bw 


any one the Father; Jave.the Suu, &c. What? Did no one know 
of the immaculate e conception? Or, were there none mat knew 


* 1 2 3 8d 
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Jobs f. 16. Was i 


D , 


8 _— 1 ee Soba. 5 
9 . 77 Jobn y. 19. on F. 23. i 11. 27 
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SH | | | . as 


carty [the ſame idea with ir; 


er did. The 


10 d to give of kicaſdf after ward? 
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that Jeſus was * Maſtabꝰ Certainly ſome higher ſenſu of the 
word Jon is here intended. It is R's too low a còbnſtruction 
which a modern critic * here gives: None hunt the Farber knows 
what the Son ſhall do and ſuffer. Why ſhould chat be calłd know 
ing the Son? Or, what reference has it to the great, and 
dignity Pere upon him before mention d? Hrhyngs ave deti- 
ver d unto me. Pas meaning is; thar-Farher 3 Son, by 
reaſon of their ineffab e relation, and intimate union know/eac 
other perfectly; and that the ſureſt way to know the Father, as 
far 92 are capable of ſuch a knowledge, is ro apply ro the Son 
for it; chat only begomem Sony uibich js n the h of the 'Farher, 
and hath declared bim f. We find, not long after, that the devils 
knew- him to be the Jon of the moſt bib God + and reverenc'd 
him accordingly, and ſeem to have had much higher, and more 
—__ thoug — of the ee of his Parſon: chan qur modern 
Unitarians. ; 7 IG 201M 1-2113,01 0 529 301 2 Bbit bl 
Urn our Lords calming alen tempeſt on the ſea, the pec 
ple i in the ſhip came and aid him worſhip; ſaying, Of a-zrurh ** 
thou art the Son of CH. Here certainly their notion of kim 
was rais d fomehig higher 125 the Got, Mains der, King 
N if meant on 70s; under - 
858 44 1as 4 be Peuſon ſent ſtam O, 
deu worſhipp'd 1 55 'We 2 the apolites ae- 
ted worthip, on account' of the: miraclesdont by them +; but 
d it when offerd, with the utmoſt deteſtarion ;* refecting all 


worſhip to dhe hving Od „ le Mea xg es chat 
out bleſſed Lord, ho was all meckneß e 
not have been more reſigw'd in this partichlar, be been 


any thing leſs than the eternal Son of God After thie) vr find 
him telling the Jews, that men beth fx he Father, Jeb 


_ which it of God which is to the ſame e with the 
before cited from St. Matthew; und ſhews; chat to be the 9% of 
_ 'God, means not only to be commiſſion d fm God, is bed 
heavenly extraction; the context af this cha 
not only that, but to be from God, in a ſenſe peculiar tobeke 
Perſon of | Chriſt, He ho is Gem the Father, in wy I 
Phatical ſenſe; he, and only he, bath Kae. 

rhey, or known. him perfectly. Soon aſter follows Sr. 3 
— in che e with himſelf 


— 280 n EE 23 11 * 2 0 


| Cal 


We nne that ion art the cee — So of the” 
Jwing Cue Which thevs that hre underſtood what out Lord had: 
been talking of, and therefore vas upt content to ſay he was che 
Gu only, but with che addition of this peeuliar and tranſtendent 
| ricft, e Ken, of be living Cad, in che ſeaſe thüt our Lord himſelf 
prom eter ons „ e for anſwer - 
i in & knowing the . of "Judas: 
WB Bate - but finds baker faule Wich Amn 090-140 ee 1 255 * 
Ov Lord, as uſual, forbids the diſciples t6/publiſh that he was! 
the Chrif,” or N +; decauſe the generality would take it in a 
ondag leaſe lin « pay his King Meſſiah, according to the cur- 
at time. — no where find that he lays 


"Lan © 18) 1 ge # wy 


. 8 at, 


IT —— from publiſhing him to be the Sou of Cod: 


tho it imply d the other article; yet becauſe it us apt 
lead men —— from the notion es temporal N 
ws dah guderatly underſtood in the true ſenſe of it. 
Tut next remarkable atteſtation to the divine Sonſup of our 
bleſſed Saviour,: was the voice from heaven at his transfiguration; 
This is\ ny beloved apr in hom er e lar y. 
bin. 13 vie beine N 295! IL WT WW} 4 
Tun was declaring kim to bios Ou of Gut i in ſuch a ſublime 
and ſenſe, as could beloniy 
relate to tlie dignity of his own Pe 


on, and not to the condition he 


alted, /according to che Soc to be the heit of all 


things; not being yet made our Ruler and Lord, our King and 
out God 1 SON} 57) nn Aa 1s £195 185 


T a cel paſs which occurs to our pu 
occaſiori'of the tribute money demanded of 'our Lord 


of the Temple; à duty exacted in the name of God, and for — 
ſpecial ſervice be the of his worſhip. Upon this, our bleſſed 
Lord again takes the ne, of intimating his rela- 


tion tõ the Father. M bat, ſays he to Peter, do'the Enge tbe 
earth take tribute of their ſon 15 Peter anſwering in the negutive, 
our Bord iufert, that he might plead the like exemption from pay- 
ing tribute to God, — * e Son of God. But however, that he 
might give no offence, he chuſes to wave his privilege, and to 
pay tribute, tho at the or yr me ep of a miracle. Let any man ſe- 
riouſſy conſider this, and think, whether it be conſiſtent with the 
regard we owe to the wiſdom or humility of our bleſſed Saviout, to 
eee — a 


"AY 
——— — — — — — ; 


* John 6. 69. + 7. 70 + Mat 16. . . 17. 1. Luke 
9. 35. 3 Mat. 17. TE - | | 
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Prince, 


to no other Perſon, and muſt 
was in as man, being then in his ftare of humiliation, not pet ex- 


e che uſe 


— . ** 
Af £ 


of . . Roo I 


Son, were it founded only on his immacultec conception, ot his 
adoption? Or any other relation to the Fathet, which dcn 

maine ſenſe. bus 10 301 Als: naar 
Ares this, our cures a blind man ; h was 
_ thereupon called | before — Laabelcin, and excommunicated, for 
the reverence and ſenſe of gratitude which. he {bcvid, 2owands his 
great benefactor. Out Lord, meeting ham fon after, atke him 
if he believes on the Fon af God f, —— himſelf to be the er- 
ſon. The man anſwers, Len, L believe; and, falling down at his 
feet, adores him. Here again, we ſee hat title it was that ont 


Lord moſt inſiſted on, and hat d was: due to him an het 
account, Certainly this was underſtood in a much higher ſenſe, 
than that of 2 man miraculot * concei d or of me adopt- 
Sean, 4 % Jil Fyalant u 0 1 


N in che T che 
Jews came to circumvent him, ,axking Nn was the Meſſiob. 
He, knowing their deſign — did not chink ſit to anſwer 
— — — 
moreover expreſſiy, that God was his Father, ene den &t 
bis Father were = „ The SEE td grep ch 

with blaſphemy, making hino q 
him. Our bleſſed Lord, in his own men 

them. that be is not God, er lia 


— — a remote and-itp 


jeſty, in e are called Gods erat rt wig 
ſhall one, who has a pro n 

whom the Father 4 M hath ſan- 
Giked, and e in the work *, be N 
for ſtyling himſelf the Son of e he has a ſtrict 
Ed hoes Yet if — — — 

believe the works that I do; Dae ant: of pop fr 
ther 1 ſo that you may eaſily e 
things that the Father doth, and unity of power and 


om the 
— — r nn, and i 


dhe 


Ca IEE ee L — 


lun. The Jews: vere ſo A 7 Pere 
ſtead of clearing bimſelf uf we. hey val len, ke ee 
more ſtrongly aſſerted his divine generation, that they * 
have laid hoid of him to 1 m out of the 'rempls, wi win an 
intention to ſtouce Hin... * 118 5 — 5 07 E422, 
cr! Wa dy tiext-bſtbve Merchen confeſſion f, that 
was the Chrift ; but with this addition or plication}; 5 —_—— 
God | {war b cee dre udn l We niny take! hotice oy cal 
dong, this tile of Con F Cod, wes: tmized with the title of Chr 
in 8 our bleſſed Saviout; which, tho not getzerally 
underſtood} or not ſuldcientiy conlider'd, vn not without. Jane 
— — Anse e And it Gems d have been the articulat 

bleſſed Lord to open end enplain the deſign of it 


by degrees; and to raiſe Ahe t 'of che jewiſh natien above 
n of a met te Kiog, to W's idea of the gon 
"whoſe natube whs truly divine, rr 


— L Apiritual. - When the Phariſees chme about him, he pre“ 
— 5. benen them, which diſcbver' d their we 


y thoſe men were Jo * infacugced, 
— of 1 r the Meſſiah. 5404 id 


ln aal them, how the Meffeab « d be both D a „ 0 
Davids Lord +: The men were ſo queſto, ch 
they had nothing to repiy. They knew watiche iſtinctiom be- 


rween che human and wine nature f the Aaſtab,. There itt 
was chat our bleſſed Lord found them deſective ; and hi putting 
2 RR to them in that mauner, bvatries in is the furde of a 

rebuke, far their being) atiaace ſo iguocaoy an d aſ- 


As head before diſcover the: 
— of the Chief Prieſts aad 


Go 


Nr | < 104 4 
*, by a, ſtrong 


eſs of the Phariſees, and tacitly reproves them 


vhom men on 


_— 4 the: Father ; | which Per 


2 ene eee 


ern 4181 r 
— 


+ Ch. 11. 1 Matt t — 
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demon- 
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r be mige dere queltion, he 
t 
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tells them this, . 


— r [ 
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Jam the way, the truth, and tbe liſe. Me man cometh t6:the Fa- 


| — to the higheſt, or moſt 


the one God; the neceſſity 


— his on 


Waur all this weight and Rireſs laid «the durp of beg 
in the Son, as well as in the Father; loving the Son; 


ſomething more in all this, chan either the Socinian or Ariah 


Of the he Cxwu. 


F 


Ber IV. 


— of this, from our —— own words) in the pre- 
ceding' pages. And indeed (his own diſcourſes run more upon 
this topick, than' the e epiſtles written by St. Paul, and the other 
ſacred: writers. The reaſon whereof is obvious. His diſcourſes 
were to thoſe only who belie vd in the true God the Father before; 
and therefore the chief deſig ene ä 
to believe in the Son alſooꝓ i 2d | 

Htwcx it is that he ſays Mm Seheve in — eee b. ny 


ther; but by ne He ibas hath ſeen me, hath fern ibe Father f. 
. he will deep my word, and ny Father will 
him Nr 5 
Is this a ſtyle proper, I do not ſay to any mere 
/of dll Srenced bein 2255 3 
Lrr any Socinian, or Arian tell us, what occaſion thet — 
a mere embaſſador or agent between God and man, to aſſume ſo 
much every where to himſelf, to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon his own 
— dignity er forth his den perſonal) powers and pre- 
rogatives, and, Need theſe grounds, to demand honour and wor- 
ſhip to himſelf, together with the Father.” 0 Would it not have 
beta ficient fer hin C 


m to have 


4 he helene his laws; tha edwards 
attending'it; 1 equent, upon the n le& of it? 
Did ever any teacher, pr — — 
— honour, and not rather in the ho- 
nour of his Lord and Maſter ? "Might not all the duties 
of chriſtianity have been juſt what they are, and men have been 
inſtructed in their very way to heaven, and taught to refer all wor- 
— to God 2 Father only, wirhout the conſideration of what 
was pleas'd to employ; or any regard to —— 
— prophets, r angel, 5 nee! 
under him? 31089 m barkd 28. 


his words; and honouring the Son, even as men honour the Fa- 


het; with more characters of diſtinction, proper only to a Per- 
os troly divine, throughout the New Teſtament? There muſt be 


principles can be ſufficient to account for; more than, 
to the common terms of ſpeaking among men, 

the character of an extraordinary emb: : ner. 
mediator. One would be rather apt 1 to o conclude, 3 is the 


— —— - — — 3 
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moſt 
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moſt natural concluſion that can be made upon our reading the 

New Teſtament, br dai ng end and deſign of Chriſhanity, 

conſfider'd as a new religion or di ion grafted upon the jewiſh, 

vas to let mankind: into the myſtery of three Perſons in the Uni- 

ty of the Godhead; and to teach them to pay diſtinct honour and 

worſhip to each wi wi Tertull:an ſeems to have taken this mat- 
en 


ter very right, when he tells Praxeas, that it was reverting to Ju- 
daiſm, to believe the one God in ſuch a ſenſe; as to exclude the 


Son and Holy Ghoſt. For, ſays he, vhat other difference of 
« any moment is there between us and them 2 What do we owe 
e peculiar to the goſpel > What has the New Teſtament, (vhich 
tells us, the law and the prophets were until John *) added of 
t ſach mighty importance, were it not that, from the time of it, 
* Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are believed to be three Aſtin 
<« Perſons,” and to be one God? God was pleas'd to introduce a 
« new diſpenſation, for the ſake of a new faith in the one God, 
t as comprehending the Son and Holy Spirit, that God might 
<« now be clearly repreſented under diſtin& names and perſonali- 


ce ties; who had indeed before been manifeſted; but not 0 inc 


“ ly, in the Son and Holy Ghoſt. This is Tertulliams ſenſe, tho? 
not a literal tranſlation. The thought is very juſt, as well as no- 
ble and elevated, and apt to raiſe in our minds ideas ſuitable to 
the Majeſty: of God, and the dignity of the evangelical diſpenſa- 
tion. As the glory of God is the ultimate end and defign of all 
things; ſo 2 the great end and deſign of the chriſtian 
diſpenſation, was to diſplay God's glory, not conſider' d as a ſingle 
ſolitary Deity, in the Jewiſn, Sabellian, or Arian ſenſe, but in 
three diſtin& Perſons therein illuſtriouſſy repreſented, according 
to their diſtin& names, charaRers, and offices. And whoever well 


conſiders; among other things, the form of admiſſion into the 


chriſtian CO and left by our bleſſed Saviour, and 
the particular always laid upon it by the ancients, and for 
the ſake of the doQrine it imported, will be inclin'd to believe, 
chat this is not a mere ſpecious conjecture, but a truth founded up- 
r Ä de 
- 'To return now to the fourteenth chapter of St. Jobn. Let any 
man attentively read, and conſider it "upp abr and he will find 
it a ſtrong confirmation of what we have been aſſerting. Let it 
eſpecially be conſider d, what our bleſſed Lord was ſo careful to 
inculcate to the diſciples, and what he meant by that kind and 
gentle rebuke to Philip. Have I been ſo long time with you, and 


py cn v 


yer haſt thou not known me, Philip? Was it that he did not know 


—— 


* Lake 16. 16. 
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orden of all that we meet with in that ch 
larly, the reaſon of our Saviout's mentioning + 81 Par 


4 thread; or to account for the ſeveral 
of it. And, that we may not be offended at what our bleſſed Lord 


| yer the context 


manner, to a 
| had ever enjoy'd with the Father, 
condeſcenſion, or humiliation of e ee. from a ſtate of 


| repeating and inculcating the fame 


——— 


is Of the eee ee 


of his miraculous ? That is too ſlight an evaſion to be 
pretended. Was it that he did not know him to be the Cbriſt, ot 
Meſſiah ? This, Philip was one of the firſt who had diſcover'd , 


and all the diſciples, except Judas, had not only more than ofice 
_ confels'd it by the mouth of Peter; but alſo, that he was the 
Son of the Irving God, What was it then chat Phil ſtill wanted to 


be more fully iaſtructed! in? It was plainly this, that, he that had 


ſeen the Son, had therein ſeen the — too ; that he was in 


the Father, and the Father in him. In a word, that he was Sort in 
ſo tranſcendent and eminent a ſenſe, as to be one and the fame 
God with the Father. This was the ſublime myſtery which the 


diſciples themſelves were but let into 3 and the full and 


z a ſeeret to 


ſublime ſenſe whereof, was yet, in ſome 1 
them. | 

Wiru this light we may Au diſcover the « argurnent and co- 
and patticu- 
ete, of 
Holy Ghoſt, immediately after he had given ſo full an account of 
bimlelf. But without this, it will be difficult to make out ſo clear 
very remarkable particuſars 


lays, my Father is greater than I'** which is very true in 4 cer- 
tain ſenſe, in reſpe& of his derivation as a Son from che Parher ; 
ews, that ſomething elſe is there meant. f 
loved me, ye would rejoice, __ 1 foie, [ go umo the Father; for 
my Father is greater than I: That is, greater in reſpect of that 
ſtate of glory, of which the Son, by his condeſcenſion, had, in a 
pearance at leaſt, diveſted himſelf; and which he 
before the world was ff. This 


= to 2 low paſſive afflicted ſtare, is the grea on rn en no 
tilanthropy, ſo much magnify'd in toly: . 

e angels deſire to look in 49 The Antiochian . 
3 e 
Son *; Go mg himſelf of . ate 0 with 
God ; oh dhe Ga be 3 2 

Ous blefſed Lord, in the next chaptet but one, ill perſiſts in 
great truth. Aſter 4 third 
mention made of the Holy Spirit, and what he ſhoald do, he adds, 
ve nat rh South And . Bocauls his works will yr 
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wotks; like ſhall rectivt- of wins . Bur why as 
ſtom the Father 7 Ves: But he proceeds from me too. 
= ing, abat the Farber hath ure mine + Theſe are ſtrong 


Po Ll 


7 a creature 


only; or if no mote were meant by 
khan char he vas a teacher. ſent from God. if we may be- 


lev N words by our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, here is 4 
communication of all things, 


ſed T pu K þ 7 wigs | dur principles real 

derte. Ire * —— as ee — 
BH — perſons who were already belie vers, and did not 

oy Sed by God. But now they receiv'd 

Bs nn 9 be riding that 25 been ever * with the Fa- 

er ih, Trp ag iato the world, and was 

— 10 due — ſtate of glory 

the beginning. All which 


Sor of God in © peculiar; ſublime, and ſtrict ſenſe. 
„In the gext chaptet, we find our Saviour praying to Be Bi 
ther to glorify the Son ff: And why: That the Son alſo r 
glorify bim. ls this the ſtyle of an Naa 3:8 Har AAR 
e 


ame towards his creator ? 


Tus ſame word glorefy is lr 
ay moe as reciprocal. - . 

40 whtar he was ſaying here? Novatian has told us 
K beeauſe he would be usderſtood to be God as 
Voll as che Farher; thevefore he added; and Jeſir Chris, whom 
| thou haſliſens Jo far were the writers before the council of Nice 


from couritenancing the Arian interpretation of this text. It is 
we foreign to our: 


purpoſe to rake notice, that erermal liſe, 
not to depend upon our knowledge of the Father on- 
— ber of boch Perſons ; which is an ar t that the Sot came 


he had wich him from 


adds, #his is life eter 


enn and 3 
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voniam & (ſe) Deum accipi voluit. Norat. c. 8 

b that /renens tells us: IT e STE 
des hominam aufta ef, additamentum accipiens Film Dei. It will be no 

odipilrkis withrthe — ene eg Lhe od 


s *Þ * 


F qe 


xpreſſious, but mult appear very ſtrange roo, and utiaccotthrable, 


and of an in- ; 
power in the three Perſons of the ever bleſs 


again to return 
muſt convince them, dun He vas the 


1 plied ro both as bees, 
the only us Ca, Why mi vir eye 


to propoſe himſelf,” as well as the Pinker: to he 11 7 the Cort 


» rl ” 


Of the Czzx. Boox 
Tuxzx is one place more in the goſpels *, which will deſerve 
our careful conſideration. When our Lord was brought before 
Caiphas and the Sanbedrim, and they were much at a tofs how to 
find any ſufficient. ground for matter of accuſation againſt him; 
their witneſſes not agreeing, or their evidence not coming up to 
the point; they next endeavour to draw ſomething,” if T 
from his own confeſhon. According to St. Luke f, (ho ſeems 
to have reported diſtinctly, what St. Marthew and St. Mark con- 
| tracted into a natrowet compals) they firſt ask him if he was the 
| brit; to which he made them no direct 7 e. 
look'd for a temporal Meſſiah, and thereupon form an accuſatior 
before Pilate, that our Lord had ſet himſelf up for a King, This 

queſtion, therefore he declin d with his uſual caution; 1 + 14} 
hx next ask d him, if he was the Sor of God +; and he im- 
mediately acknowledg'd that he was. Upon this they charg d him, 
not with making himſelf Ring, (as they would probably have done; 
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high a myſtety to a Roman governor, not prepat d to receive it. 


Or rather, perhaps, left a dire& anſwer might occaſionally have ob- 
ſtructed his deſign of laying down his life at the time, or after. the 
manner predetermin'd,. for the fins of the werld. Thus much, 
however, we may infer from this incident, that Pilate underſtood 
the phraſe of Son of God, as it denoted his divine extraction, in 


1 ſenſe; and thought the Jevs, in theit charge, s unn 


it, as well as that our Saviour deſign'd it, in his taking it 


upon him; and he was therefore under very terrible apprehenſions, 


leſt he ſhould blindly paſs ſentence upon a perſon, that might be, 
after Al, real of dWine originll. 
All that I ſhall farther remark concerning our Lord's on te- 
ſtimony, as to the preſent article, is, that after his reſurrection, 
he permitted ſeveral to worſhip him * ; and ſuffer d Thomas to re- 
cognize him with the titles of; my Lord, and my God f: And af- 


ter wards left orders with his diſciples to baptize in the name of Fa- 


ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. | le rip Sap tak 
have laid theſe things together, in the order of time, as they 
occur in the goſpels, that the reader may be able to form a judg- 
ment from what our Lord himſelf, directly and in perſon, taught, 


_ early the application of it, and what it amoutits to. 
The queſtion is, in hat ſenſe our bleſſed Lord is the Soy, or only 
begorten Son of God? We have theſe marks and characters to de- 
termine the ſenſe of theſe appellations. By the confeſſion and ac- 
knowledgment of all fides, the title of Jon of God rem rorngs 
and empharically aſcrib'd to the Meſſiah, he was the Son +. It 
vas a title, which our Lord himſelf particularly inſiſted on; and 


e more cl 


as he was pleas d, upon that topick eſpecially, to magnify the ex- 


ceeding great mercy and favour of God in the new diſpepſation; 
ſo he feſolved the great guilt and heinous 12 rv of unbelief 
into this; that it was rejecting a perſon of ſuch eminent dignity, 
as the only, begotten Son of God. He frequently explains it to ſuch 


a ſenſe, "as made the hearers charge him dire&ly with blaſphemy. 


| In all hs anſwers to which charge, he inſiſts upon his own, per- 


ſonal dignity, and aſſerts, that he aſſum'd nothing but what he 
had a ſtrict and proper right to. He never would declare, that he 
Vas not God, or not equal with God, tho' preſgd by his adverſa- 
ties upon that head. He accepted worſhip and adoration, and the 


title of Lord and God, without ny $ 15 ok 17 favour _ 
oh wang: a 


and approbation. Tho' he referr 


— 
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in the diſcharge of his prophetical office. I ſhall” now only um 
up the evidence, that the readet may have it in one view, and ſee 


©. 
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the fountain and original; yet he claim d honour, - glory, and 
worſhip to himſelf, together with the Father. He never ſo re- 
ferr'd all to the Father, as to leave us to imagine, that it was not 
by his own power that he did every thing that he did. Peter and 
John renounce all pretence to ſel-honour, on account of the mi- 
racles they wrought.*, not being wrought by their own power or 
holineſs. But the caſe was different with our Lord. His mitacles 
were his own. As he had life in himſelf f; ſo he had power in 
himſelf too, tho! deriv'd from the Father; and his diſtinct pow- 
ers, and perſonal perfections were by himſelf made a foundation 
for perſonal honour ; that all men might honour the Son, even as 


omnipteſence, and every. divine RET | 
Or, could the relation of a proper Son of God, ac that 
| Jeſu * really was ſo, have been deſcrib'd in more ſtrong, live- 
y, and ſignificant terms? They all denote ſuch intimacy, ſuch 
perfect union and equality, as can only be conceiv'd between per- 
ſons of the ſame nature and eflence, and which cannot, accordi 
to any rules of reaſon. or propriety, or the high veneration we owe 
ro the dignity of the divine nature, be ſaid to ſuhſiſt between God, 
l have inſiſted the longer upon the teſtimonies which, we meet 
vith in the golpels, concerning .the divinity, of the Son, and 
chiefly, in our bleſſed Saviour's own diſcourſes, 8 
very probably have more weight with ſome, perſans, than the te- 
ſtimonies to the ſame which occur in the A of, the ape» 
files, or the Epiſtles which were occaſionally written, by, ſeveral of 
them. However, it is to be hop'd, there are very wiſe and good 
men, who will be glad of any other proper evidence towards con- 
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e might cit certain paſſges from the Att of W 
pe hs es to prove the divine filiation of Jet; yet as 
is 


title which, as I have ſhew'd before, imported a more ſpecial, ot 
racer, proper relation to God, eee 
Iſhall not, in proof his divinity, inſiſt any farther upon that di- 
ſinguiſhin 
additional li 
ſider what proofs may be drawn towards eſtabliſhing this article 
from the canonical Epiſtles. 

{Ix the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Romani, there occurs 4 
remarkable paſſage relating to the point under conſideration. His 
— aſus Chriß our Lord, who was made of the" ſeed of David ac- 


— g to the Spirit of bolineſs |, by the reſurrefion from \th 
_ teadd +. © Here we have a 2 n diſtinction 

of David, and the Sow of or, in other words, between out 
d's human and divine naar... A diſtinction of which, as I 
have before .obſerv'd, the Phariſces yere ignorant, tho their ig- 
norance was ſo cul that our bleſſed Lord took occaſion to 
rebuke them for it. There is a 2 text of St. Paul, which 
ſhould be ſubjoin'd to the other, from borh . we may 


the more clearly apprehend the apoſtle's meaning. It is that | 
where he ſays; Of whom , r . to the fleſh, Chris came, 


In fs two texts the an; 
g #0 the fleſh, and according 


* all, God Heſſed | 


the words: 
to the ſpiri, is 
| the Son of David; in reſpect of the latter, he is the S0 of God; 
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well 


L. 


d in them, not as Chriſt, but as the Son of God; a 


appellation, conſider d abſtractedly, and without any | 
ight to determine the ſenſe of it, but proceed to con- 


to the fleſh, and declar d 0 be the Son of God with power, | 
ction made between the Sor 


very obſervable. 25 Telpedt to the former, he is 
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God, does, in the language of St. Paul \ fuffcienitly 2 authoriz d 3 
| 


ſtybd the i Fon of his love 13 which character ee explains 


him were all thin 3 are in beaven, and that are in 


| them. Mart 2. 8. 1 Tim. 3. 16. . 1 Pet. 3. 18. n 
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well known, that the word * which we render ſpirit, is uſed b 


the earlieſt chriſtian writers to denote the divine Hatute of 
From theſe two paſſages therefore of St. Paul, two things may be 
clearly deduc'd. piu at our bleſſed Lord is the Son of God, 


not in reſpe& of office, wer, or dominion ; but in reſpect or 


his nature. It is according to the Sperit o bolinefs, in ar © 
his holy, or divine nature” that he {yrs the Son of G A0 


ſccondly, that in the lame re e is God over alli bleſſed 
ever. So that 5 be Son el der to be y ry Aale 


what I have before cited from the words of our Lord himſe 
come to the ſame thing. I ſhall not think it worth my time 
defend the vulgar reading of the latter text *, or the lication 
of it to the perſon of our Saviour ; both are fu orted all a 
tiquity, as well before, as after the nicene coun WH ide hn 
Tut argument for the Son's real divitity founded vpon bo 
two texts, is ſo full, clear, and convincin that the 
ons found out hitherto, in anſwer to it, ave ſery'd aoly" to you 
port and confirm it. 
Sr. Paul, in the eighth chapter of 85 ane epiltle t, ſpeaks 
of God's ſending his own Son in the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh; and, 
to ſhew us what he means by Son, a little after he makes = 5 


ri of God, and the Spirit of Chrift, equivalent = ons #7 
7 one and the Ps thing, or eb. W « firhes 


proof, that the Sor of God, with St. Haul, 4s the fame in cite, 


with being really and truly God. 
ANOTHER very remarkable paſſage bees, ii the fiſt 


chapter of the epiſtle to the Colo E ws our bleſſed Lord is 


afterwards in v high and magnificent terms. abe n 
of the moiſt ble the firft of every creature . V. 
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 principalities, or + all things were create bim, and 
him. And be 1 foe al thing gt, Lene ae fr 
Tim firſt remark 1 have to make here is, that our Lord is re- 
preſented as the Son of God, not only before his incarnation, but 
antecedently to the creation itſelf: And therefore it is a 'vaity and 
1 one to endeavour to account for the title 
of om, or only Son, his immaculate Conception, or eren 
from his Mefftaſbip ; both which are confeſſedly poſterior do that 
2 which St. Paul ſpeaks of here Ne 


be again obſerv d, that gur of God and Meſs A 92 


ee wr 2 — 
4 per Se. Pau has in e 
ificently deſcribꝰd the ſuperlative di and emi- 


þ omen eſſed 224 making him as well Creator as Pre- 
ſerver of all things, that one can hardly'i imagine how any other 


8 


to ſignify, r | 


eflentially God. 
 LasrtLy, Ko calrd f the f 1 of ever creme, . 
ich was very 8 ancients, 


Ward 4, or * bis only Son, CS ty 


create all! things, and, as it were, to preſem chem to bim when - 
created, to the end they mi ghe be approv'd and accepted of him; 
being roy of by acne, but by, nnd ik le 
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conſtancy and perſeverance in the faich-$+ ; particularly-in-what 


ticks, the leaſt, that can be inferr'd is, that the whole divi 
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ſtainer of the whole. creation *. 
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deſcended to be the head of the whole creation, to render it ac- 
cepted with God the Father; ſo, in the ſecond creation, or re- 


demption of mankind, he was pleas d to take upon him the like 


office; to be the head of the church; and to recommend and re- 


concile thoſe whom he had redeem'd to the favour and acceptance 
of God the Father, by virtue af his filial on to Nan and per 
fe& union with them. Ko „ 6 Nd 

I ſhall only remark further; 1 as l fk copied both 


: as making — ſuſtaining all created beings, he could not himſelf 


be a creature. And if Fil creatures, as creatures, ſtand in need of 
ſuch aſliſtance from the Son of God, which is repreſented by tlie 
ancients as a condeſcenſion in him to afford; it is again plain, that 


he is infinitely n to the rank 1 creatures, and is Werelach 


eſſentially God. rents - 
Bor 1 need not. labour this point by inferehces, and gedudts 
ons; for the apoſtle, in the very next chapter, ſpeaks ſo plainly 
and expreſſly, that there is no room left for any reaſonable doubt 
n it. After he has mention'd the f — of God , re- 
to = Father, and his Son Chriſt Jeſiu, in whom are bia 
ate ee of wiſdom and knowledge ; of whom he had before 
it pleaſed the Father that in him Should all ſulneſi dwell **:: 
ter this, he cautions the C — ans againſt enticing words, 
Jews or Gentiles, _ 2 
is moſt probable, of the Gnoſtick hereticks, that labour'd to 
17 om of Chrift Teſts: the Lord... 233 to 
their — 2 FA exhorts the Coloſſians to 


relates to the perſonal dignity of our bleſſed Sayicur, in whom, ſays 

he, dwelleth all the ſulneſi of the Godbead bodily *. If, inſtead of 
bodily, we ſhould. tranſlate the word ſubftantially, or eſſentially, - for 
which verſion, we might urge. the authority of ſome; learned cri- 


was 
united with the humanity of Cbriſt, to render fekay wary; 5e and 


man; as the Antiochian fathers well explain it againſt Paul of Fa- 
moſate +. And this explication is very agreeable, not only to the 


ſenſe of the verſes going before, but to the argument of the whole 
pomeng OP which, as we hare 3 wad why Gas avi 
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ben to repreſent the fupereminent digniry of our gy rap 
Perſon. 

—_— who would i interpret this of the Father's dvelling or ref 
in Chriſt, if they underſtand his inhabitation only in ſuch a lo - 
= — be ſadin a ſenſe to reſide in a creature, do real 
ſay nothing; bi make the apoſtle's whole diſcourſe, in this and 
the preceding chapter, very foreign to his principal argument. 
But if they intend the intimate union and communion between Fa- 
ther and Son in all things, and in all 'pertections,! it amounts to 
the ſame with what we 2 aſſerted. N 
| ior 19H pretend that the word * Godbead ſignifies d power, | 
, not real divinity. - But, beſides that, this pretence is 


— and cafily confuted by the interpretation of the place, 
rom the moſt early eccleſiaſtical writers ; it is a pretence char can 


ſerve to little purpoſe; ſince it can never be belie d by any rati- 


onal man, that a perſon, who is not ſtrictly and effentially God, 
ever had, or ever can have, all the power, authority, or dominion 
of God. It is to no effect to ſay, that divinity is only an attribute, 
and that there is a difference between che Golhead and the divine 
nature, the latter properly denoting ſubſtance. For let Godhead, 
or divinity, Aignify an attribute, as well as the word infinity,” or 
omhipotence ; yet divinity can be no where without a divine ud 
ſtance, any more than infinity can be any vhere without ſome- 


thing "infinite; or -Almighty power whe: a ſubje&, wherein it 


1 
reſides. And if perfedt divinity; and perfect humanity, were both 
united in the 


perſon of our Saviour, what does it but in other 


vords imply, chat he had both the divine, and human ſubſtance | 


united; was perfect God, and perfect man, which is the truth of 
che caſe; and it will be impoſſible otherways to make out a juſt 


coherence, or thread of N from what the apoſtle ſays in 
this, and the n, e 

Lr us proceed, in t 0 place, to the e to che Hebrews, 
attribured to the ſame apoſtl 


Txpis epiſtle begins with hating forth the dignity of the 
of the Son of God, as the leading article of the chriſtian igioo, 
and the ſtrongeſt motive to excite our gratitude, and to raiſe in us 
ideas ſuitable to a mercy ſo — and ineſtimable, as that 
of God's ſending his on Son to take our nature him. Here 
we find him deſcrib'd in the moſt bright and ſublime characters. 
It is the Son, by whom God made the worlds ; 1 
the Father's glory; ; the expreſs image of bis erſon ; upholding all 
things by the word 1 bit * ; whom all 1 lid * Cod are 
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-ſbip ; whoſe title is God, and whoſe throne i 
for ever and ever. The Lord (Jehovah) who in the beginning laid aM 
the foundations of the earth, the work of whoſe hands the bea- 
vens are; whole property it is to be immutably zbe ſame *, and 
to endure from generation to generation. This is the deſeripti- 
on and — of him, who is emphatically and properly the 
| Son of Gad. new) 14945 | 
1 ” Tus judicious reader will obſerve; that what is remark'd of the 
Son, in this chapter, is the very ſame, only: di 


to the Coloſſians : 1 
in 


with what we met with in the epi 
is, indeed, a natural congruity fam 
who had born ſo conſiderable e firſt creation, 
have the like inence in the ſecond likewiſe ; that the 
creator. of the world ſhould be reftorer of it | 
Lord and Heir, | with reſpe& to the new 
mankind in right of redemption, as he had 
r eee 
m the thi „the inſpi ill goes on 
g forth the . of our bleſſed . this he 
=_ does by a compariſon of him with My/es, — 
N | betwixt them in a twofold reſpect. Firſt, 
* the jewiſh church, 


the thing, 


Fiaznn is no reaſon to doubt but that the title of God in the 
fourth verſe is apply'd to Chrift, if we conſider how pertinent it is 
to the argument of the inſpird author: And that the fame au- 

thor, in the firſt chapter, afcribes the making and upholding of 

0 all things to the Sou. But vere this leſs certain than it is, yet the 
. fixth verſe implies. the fame thing; interpreting the relation of 

| a III as to give him all the right and power in 

mn the Father's as if it were really his own houſe: W as 

3 it is conformable to the whole tenour, and conſtant e of 

the New Teſtament, as we have obſerv'd from the paſſages above 

cited; ſo it is a clear and undeniable argument, that Chriſ is Son 
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of God, in the ſtrict and proper ſignification; and not a creature 
of God. What poor jejune ſenſe muſt thoſe perſons make of the 
ſacred writings, who either pretend to refer all the high powers 
and privileges of the Son to his immaculate conception; or reſolve 
them into I know not what imaginary adoption, of which the 
ſcriptures ſay nothing, and vhich is much too weak a foundation 
to bear all the ſtreſs and weight, that is every where laid upon the 
relation of Chriſt to the Father... | OL oe: bags 
Fx what hath been collected and laid tog 5 


gether from our 
Lord's own diſcourſes, and the epiſtles of St. Paul, the impartial 
and ingenuous reader vill find it neceſſary to believe, that the title 
of Son of God was not apply'd to him in a looſe figurative ſenſe; 
but was intended to fignify his peculiar relation to God the Father, 
antecedent to the creation of the world: And not only that; but 
his intimate union and communibn with the Father in all things, 
in nature, power, and every divine perfection conſfider'd abſtract- 
edly from the Father's perfonality« Ieh bin wlbiges,s Om 21 411 
1 ſhall only add a confirmation of what has been ſaid: from the 
_ writings' of St. John, whoſe teſtimony is the more conſiderable, as 
coming laſt, and as being principally deſign'd againſt the hereticks 
introduce mean and unworthy. notions of the perſon of our blei- 
ſed Saviour. The doctrine of a God* incarnate, vas a doctrine 
which the earlieſt hereticks could by no means aſſent to. It was 
a point that ſeem'd ſo very incredible to them, that they choſe ra- 
ther directly to deny the faith which they had been baptiz d into, 
than to admit what appear d ſo much above their low apprehenſi- 
ons, and the notions commonly receiv'd.* Two ways they took 
of avoiding the difficulty. One was to deny the divinity of our 
bleſſed Lord, making him a mere man. Cer inubus and Ebian took 
this method, only with this difference, that Cærimbus, the better 
to account for the apparent marks and characters of divinity in 
our bleſſed Lord, was pleas d to ſuppoſe Cbriſt (vhom he makes a 
diſtinct perſon from Jeſus) to have deſcended upon him at his 
aptifm, and to have continued with him till his paſſion f. Alion 


contented himſelf with acknowledging one ſelſ- exiſtent perſon +, 
excluſive of God the Son, making him a mere man, the Son of 
Joſeph and Mary; and, for that reaſon, very probably account- 
ing for his mirncatows works, and other chatacters of divinity 
conſpicuous. in him, from the power and preſence of the Father 
with him. This was one way of eluding the doctrine of a God 
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Dor V. 
incarnate. The ores ms; 8 
but his humanity, reſolving the whole hiſtory of the incarnation 
of our Lord, ne pete» grey orb man, his converſing as ſuch in the 
_ world, and at g. into mere ſhew and delufion. 
Theſe were hay: 25 Docetæ, or Phamaſraſte, the moſt early and nu- 
merous ſect of hereticks, who ſeem to have form'd their + f 
with no other view, har to avoid the difficulty of believing C 
and man in one perſon . And finding the divinity of Chrift t 
be a point ſo firmly eltabliſt d in the church, and fo deeply rooted 
ia the minds of all ſober chriſtians, they the he ir the ſafer way 

to deny bis humanity ; which, however abſurd it was, might, 
they imagin'd, have ſome better appearance of probubility Ma 
that evaſion, which, as I have obſerv'd, Corivebus and Ebion had 
recourſe to. | 
Ir was after the riſe of both a lente that St. John wrote 
his Epiſtles, his Revelations, and Goſpel; and therefore it is that 
he is more expreſs and articular i in what relates to the perſonal 
dignity and divinity of Chri Jeſus, than any other of the inſpir'd, 
writers. He begins his with a full declaration of the divi- 
erg who — 7h the 
beginning +; and was God; not mere man Mary, 
— * pretended, He immediarel fo i why nf 
kun ebe we 1 **, and interprets his coming inte the 
world, by his c unto his own ff. 
Arri he had thus fufficiettly aſſerted the divine rlathre of the 

Word, he proceeds to aſſett, that this very Word was: perſonally 
united tothe man Jeſus, and really took human nature upon bs hide i, 
not in appearance only. The Word was man, or became man, 
and dwelt among wp and we beheld bis glory, abe glory, as of the | 
only begotten of the Father f; as of one who had been from the 
beginning with God, and was God; that is, God of God, as now 


explain'd by the title of + only be 
begonten, in reſpe& of his | 


-— F the Cann. 
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Tuar our Lord is here call'd 
divine re-exiſtent nature, is —— the context, and the 


cope of the apoſtle in this chapter. ** The Word was 
. noe ff I PRO e int K. 7 22 
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ry as of #be only be gonen 75 Ferbde.. It is che Word FO the 


apoſtle ſpeaks ; which; he ſays, tabernacled, or dwelt; in our 
natute ; Whoſe glory was manifeſted eo be fuch as became a perſor 
of ſo highly an extract; one that had been with God, and was God; 
and had created the world. So that there is à full and plain de- 
tlararion of the — — of dur Lord; which may ler 
ts into the meatiag of in other places, where he {6 
| Wale ves car . che uf of Sou or Fon of God. And for 
this reafotr ir is, that I choſe rather to with Sr. John's go⸗ 
ſpcl, han wich his othet writings, th& wrote after therm. 

Ix his firſt epiſtle, aud in the firſt chaprer, he delivers the Ame 
doctrine with What we have ſeen in his go 970 and almoſt in the 
fame words. Our Lord is chere call'd tlie Mord of Life, and Life +; 
as in the goſpel the Ford. He is ſaid to have been + from the he. 
255 "23, —_ pel, Grey oe And, inſtead of 

ori was fleſh, Sc. we have here, ff, which was mani- 
fefted umu m. — inſtead of tt winb God, we have here, * with 


the Father. All which confiem te us, what we have before ob- 


fery'd, that God is call'd/ the Father 6f Chrjf, in reſpett of that 


nature, which be had wich, and from the Father, before the | 


foundation of the world; and that the Word was the 
Son of Gol before he aſſumd human nature; and char cherefore it 
is in this reſpect, that our Lord is every where emp atically det che 
| Fon, ot only Son, or only begotten Som of God, wi 
from ſcripture, and confirm'd by all antiquity, is a truth too firm- 
ly eſtabliſtod to be eluded by any artiſice o — And no- 
we may readily underſtand what St. John means; -when he tells m, 
wks fr — denieth the Father and the Som ; n 


whoſoever denieth the Hon, #he ſame hab not the Father.” In thy 


was manfefied the love of God towards us, becauſe that God font his 
only begotten Sum into the world. We have 1 and ab 

that the Father ſent the Sm 16 be the Saviour of the world. ' Whoſo 
ever ſhall confeſs that Jeſis is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him +; 


ſtle ſpeaks'of, are the hereticks of choſe times, of whom he ſays; 
They went our from ur, but they wert w of us : For, if they bad 
been bf us, they would, no doubt, bebe continaed with us +. Thoſe 
 wete they who deny'd "the union of the man Jeſar with the Word, 

od. oth —— rr ä yds . 3 
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man; or aſſerting him to have been. a mere man, not. God 
Born theſe, in effect, deny'd chat Jeſus vas the Corif : Ons, 
by making Jeſus nothing but a mere ghoſt, ſhadow, or 22 
tion; the other, by ſeparating the 4 of Jeſus from . 
briſt, and Pretendi that they were not one perſon, but two 
ſtinct perſons ; Chr: Cri occalonally deſcending on the - perſon o 
Feſus, And afterwards leaving it. And from hence we may under- 
ſtand what the' apoſtle means by charging thoſe hereticks. with 
denying Jeſus to Not that they deny'd (as many of 
them as od Jeſus to K's been a real man) that he was a 
: x teacher ſent from God, or that he was the prophet foretold under 
WO the name of the Meſſiah ; neither did they — with the Jews, 
that any other Me ſſiab would come „or was to be expected: 
No; but their error was in denying the hypoſtatical union of the 
two natures, the divine and human, in the perſon. of Jeſus Chrift, 
and not acknowledging that Jeſus, who was in one reſpect really 
the Son of man, was alſo in another, really the Son of God; be- 
| gotten of the Father before the worlds, very God. of very God: Theſe 
were the antichrifts, who, by denying the Son, deny'd the Father 
alſo 1; becauſe, tho they receiv'd the Father as God, yet they 
did not receive him as Father of his only — Chraf Tele 
who had been from the beginning the Word, and the Son of the 
Father, of the ſame divine nature, + Gad. As 1 5 expreſſly 
ſtyles him in his goſpel, the maker and framer of all things, and 
the Lord of all men; who condeſcended in time to become man, 
and ſo to be ** perſec God, 3 de mar; 
on of both natures in one. 
Fe chk dd abe and carats ata words 4 
St. John in his epiſtle and goſpel, confirm d by all the ancients, 
** by none but heteticks; ſo it is in vain for any man, 
by any ſubterfuge of criticiſm, or turn of wit, to attempt a diffe- 
rent exp tion of them. The apoſtle concludes his epiſtle with 
words ſtill more expreſſive of the ee or rather divinity, of the 
Ton of God, callin 25 mer eternal Ife, as he had done be- 
fore but true od likewiſe. This it the true Cod, and eternal 
bfe 4 In his ſecond epiſtle, he hath * words.; Grace be 
with you,” mercy and peace from God. the Father, - and from. the 
Lu Jeſus Chris, e e. er... Ale from bis wil- 
ling grace, er. and 2 equall — from both, we may reaſon- 
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infer tlie a of Caf, and of his Bei to the Fa- 
— 4 with feſpect to his Godhead; and pit th bag calfd 
Li#4, and For of the Father,” we may ho leſs uſtly contlude, that 
| he is H ii reſpect of chat nature which he 
befote che world was. 80 uniform and eonſtafit is this divitic 
vriver to Himſelf, and to the whole tenotit of the ſeriptures, tliat 
it 18 really matter of vonder, how: a 
regard or reverence for the ſacred writin d male the leaſt 
—— clent and evident à dockrihe, 46 that Jh Chriſt 
Was, 


a nch a, in reſpec of his himaii lane; trüly S6n 6f mad. 
1 vn not ettiplo) any farther time in conſideting 1 
— born the Revelations to the ſame” purpoſe, tho 


4 eight might be bronyhit from thence, in eogfff. 


Bale 


the ante - nicene, or poſt-flicene Wiiters, who' 4}; with 
ole voice, Gps th der this great truth, arid lay che g ceſt 

ſtreſs vpon it, 4 4 fundamental decttihe 6f ehriſtianity, add the 

eat Buſts of our faith and hope. The ptoper”Sofiſhip of 

2 all 'catholick antiquity ſteadily and conſtantly" adhered 
27 45 {© were able to keep th tight, and oye 

f feriptute had märk'd out to them, without 
the chittierical fatteies, and vai 'dduſiots' 6f 

| lectititans, Stbellians, Tritheiſts, Sue een awd Atiatis ; \who 
etc all bettey d into a defeRtion ftom tire ure faith, by 

great à looſe to their i rations, and 

more of the my of Chris relation to the Father, 
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4 and ſubſtance wich the Father. He is properly a Son, and 


therefore no creature, which is againſt the Arians and Socinians. 
He is not the Father, but the Son; which confutes the Sabellians. 
He is not ſpecifically one with the Father, (as two original, abſo- 
lute, independent divinities might be ſuppos d ſpecifically one) but 
he exiſts, as a Son, from, and in the Father ; and therefore, in 
a certain ſenſe, is individually the ſame with him; which is againſt 
the Inn ©: 167 e e angina 3o | 

Here then let us fix our faith, in relation to the article of the 
Son of God. He is the eternal Son of the eternal Father, co- 
eſſential and co- equal with him. How this can be, is an enquiry, 
for which neither men, nor perhaps angels, have ſufficient ſtrength 
or extent of mind. Almoſt every age of the church has produc'd 
men of warm, lively, and ſtrong imaginations, who have fancy'd 
themſelves of a ſuperior and more penetrating genius, than is 
common to men ; and ſo have becn endeavouring to explode the 
doctrine of this article, under pretence of ſome appearing con- 
tradition in it. But the force of ſcripture, tradition, and ſober 
reaſon, has as conſtantly prevail'd, and bore them down. It 


were now time for them to deſiſt, and to take warning from thoſe 


who have miſcarry'd before them; tho they had done all that 


| was poſſible for human wit, art, or learning to do, towards over- 
throwing this great truth. For fifteen centuries, / at leaſt, the 


* 


charge of contradiction has been brought againſt the orthodox, 


and never yet could be made good. The wiſeſt, the greateſt, the 
beſt of men, have, upon examination, all along ſubmitted to this 
ſtrange, and, as it is pretended, contradictory doctrine; and could 
never yet be convinc'd that there is any contradiction in it; but 
have plainly diſcover'd that the contrary doctrine to it, is moſt 
repugnant both to the words and ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures in 
general, and to one principal defign of the New Teſtament, If 
men will indulge their fancies, they may imagine many contra- 
ditions in what relates to the divine eſſence and attributes. The 
eternity, the immenſity of God, and his preſcience, will furniſh 
men of ingenuity with as many appearing contradictions, as the 
doctrine we are ſpeaking of. All; at length, muſt terminate in 


this: Finite is not able to comprehend infinite; man is man; and 


God is God. 2 „ 
1 ſhall only remark farther with relation to the nt article, 


that many of the ante-nicene fathers held a twofold: generation of 


the Word: One proper and eternal; the other improper and tem- 
poral. All implicitly held the eternal generation, believing the 
diſtinction of perſons; the conſubſtantiality and co- eternity, toge- 


ther with the prerogative of the Father, as firſt in order; which, 


4 laid 
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laid ether, make u 
thoſe who expreſlly af 


erted it, may be reckon' d theſe following, 


and perhaps others; Jenatins, Iremaus, Origen, Diony/aus Biſho 
of — Gregory Thaumaturgus, Nowatian, 22 — Ale. 


the emperor, and Exſebius. And it is chiefly ih reſpe& of this 


As to the temporal generation of the Son, or of the Word, 
more properly call'd his f coming forth from the Father, in order 
Theophilus biſhop of Antioch, Tertulliam, Hippobytus ; beſides Ori- 
gen, Novatian, and Conflantine ; who expreſily mention both. In 
reſpe& of this latter, and leſs proper generation, the Son is call'd, 
FL firſt-born of every creature ; and it is frequent with thoſe that 
2 of him to aſcribe it to the will and power of the Father; 
ſuppoſing it a voluntary thing, and uliog the like expreſſions con- 
cerning it, as they do of the Son's third- 
came man. This I do but intimate, (not having room to enlarge) 
with defign only to caution the reader from giving 
pitately into the opinion of ſuch as would perſuade us, that the 
ancients intended theſe expreſſions of the Son's firſt generation, as 
deſign'd to make the Son nothing more than a voluntary produ- 
Aion of the Father's, which is perfect Arianiſm; a hereſy which 
the ancients abhorr d. 
Som of the poſt-nicene fathers indeed, do allow of the Son's eternal 


lemma propos d by the Arians, that rhe Son mult be generated, 
either with the conſent, or without the conſent of the Father, 
which they knew not readily how to anſwer, but upon that con- 
ceſſion. But as the dilemma itſelf was purely ſophiſtical; in 
a while they diſcover d the weakneſs and impertinence of it; and 
anſwer d it better, by retorting this queſtion upon the Arians. 
Whether God the Father was God, with, or without his own con- 
ſeat 2 Which effectually ſilenc d the former cavil about God the 


Having ſufficiently ſhewn in what ſenſe our bleſſed Lord is the Sor 
of Goa, 


in the creed. Only 44, is the word us d in the creed; the 
moſt expreſſie of any ſingle word, to denote the proper genera 
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the notion of eternal generation. Among 


xander Biſhop of Alexandria: To whom we may add, Conſtantine 
crernal generation, that the Son is ſtyl'd by the aricients. * only 


to create the world; we find mention of it in ſeveral of the an+ 
cient writers 4; PREGNANCY Juſtm Martyr , Athenagoras, Tatian, 


| N when he be- 


in too preci- 


eration, by the will of the Father, in a certain ſenſe: But they 
dem to have been led into it unawares, on occaſion of this di- 


Son, and his generation; and, ſhew'd it to be altogether trifling. 
there remains no doubt or ſcruple about the ſenſe intended. 
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136 Of the Card. Been IV: 
„ . Wale; that could have been us'd. The 
therefore of ſuch men is groundleſs, who think they may Au 
ſubſcribe to the Apoſtle's creed, without believing tha Se 
ro Ho which is there expreſe'd in the word owly begotten ; if 
d, a ir cnt be according to ſcripture and eh 
holick antiquity. And vain is the whether of Atiatrs 
or Socinians, from the fimpliciry of the creed,: as oppogd to the 
Nicene or Athanaſian creed, both which laſt, only expreſs in ma- 
ny words, vhat this doctrine delivers in one word. And, Imay add, 
the ſame concerning the ſecond atticle of our church; which declares; 
that the Son is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlaſting of the 
Father ; the very and eternal God, of ont ſubſtance with ow ather, 
And tho' this article, as well 2s thoſe two creeds, may be of grea- 
ter force againſt artful and defi going men, who would inter 85 
60d words _ ſenſe 1 Head; yet, to get of chriſti 
mplicity and ſincerity, the Apoſtle's creed rts the ſatne 
4 oa with — And Ahe refuſes fo Nbſende Lo oa 
or to any of them, for the fake of the doctrine of the Son's divis 
| , nity, cannot, I am perſuaded,” conſcientiouſly ſubſetibe to the No- 
man creed ; if he underſtand: any oa either concetititig - the 
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| Und in Jeſus Ori bic only Son 0ur l 


HE onl thing She Need bs be ronlideet bd I dd 

is the rater of chr, confider'd as the Lord Chrift. . 
* occaſionally obſery'd before, that the title of Lord is aſcribd 
to him in right both of his creating and his tedeming the world. 
The dominion which he exertiſes over all created bein in general, 
was founded on the former conſideration; and thar whi he exerciſes . 

over mankind, eſpecially over chriſtians, and for which reafon, - 


he is here, ins more f. er ſenſe, yd our Lord, Len 
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Bur if he were not really God and cforc Lord. in the higheſt 
ſcoſe,: what account can be given chat God,) who is; jealous, of his 
honour,: and: has dedlar d he will not give his —— — 
ſhould: yet. communicate to another his Proper ad p ljar name 
u name fo: ſacred to the Jews, that: they did; not think it law ſu — 
pronoumce it, and han which, there is no ame i in ſeripture ſo 


— — 0 9 rewrote nh nature and perfeRions, .; For which 
the pfaltmiſt: uſes. this olemn invocation to God; Tou, 
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Now have no way of knowing God, as 4.6 N 
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but me. The words i 
not only nominally God, but really 
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of one who merely perſonated the ſupreme God and Lord; e 
one who vas, in truth, himſelf both God and Lord. Otherways 
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name of God is attributed in to che perſon com- 
d by him; ——————— 
— ar Warr Thus, when our Lord ſays in 


pon — pres ar 2 
that brought thee out of of the land "Egypt, our of uhe houſe of bon 
dage: And then imme "Thou ſhalt: have mo other Gods 


# far bs we can conclude any thing 
from the natural force and import of words; that the Lord was 
God, and in two of the high» 


dominion ; that of laws, and ex- 
I tome juntcipatde of che frm 


indeed the firſt commandment; if we conſider the Father and Son 
as two diſtin beings, vould, in the literal and direct 1 "ie, 


render the Father incapable-of having any worſhip 


by propoſing the Son excluſively of the Father, as 1 © Lend God 


of the Jews,” and the ſole! object" of their” homage" and ado- 
ration % #1 01 191Þ2 an bAR man mA v zd tach 1510 

Bor 1 would 2 ny obſeree; that cin i Lord in the au 

and; is nighe of dominion as creator of the 


= ; of bros; faith the apoſtle; from abu cre» 
ation of the world, Loh e, being u N 
that are made, pop e Nee, . Caen From which 
lace, it is evident, chat the ſovereigity of God over his creatures, 
that is here che proper e the word Gadbr au is found- 
ed in his right of creatin „ chem as has been» provid 
beſdte, Ol va the as of of the world, we har here d dlear 
and inconteſtable | ſt. 
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things 
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things were not only creared by the 
and omega, the firſt and the laſt; not only the efficient 
_ but intentionally the end of all thin N 

Now tho a miniſter ſhould l ee e eee 

ers veſted in him, his on proper act; ſhould we farther al- 
; thar he might even aſſume the name and tile of che nc 
whoſe miniſter he is; yet to ſay, that his great rima 
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telation to kim, and = 25 es him à farther pro- 
pricey in, is founded in the merits of death, and the atone- 
ment made by it. For we are bought with @ price ; he has now 
_— and federal 
re gear? ryan made, and upon what valuable conſideratiot 
. — —— we inform us. Fot we were nor 7 
tible 5 ſuch as filver or 
"Hind of Teſt We are told in another lace,” that 
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hongur or power of the ſovereign, that perſons ſhould. act in an 
bim. Why then ſhould it be thought, in the nature of the thing, 
imptaQiicable, that Chriſt ſhould depute perſons to act in his king - 
dom, or church, fo far cſpecially as concerns the external polity, 
ſuch a deputed power from Chrift, now in heaven, and not inter 
 poling in the government of his ſubjects after, a viſible mannet; 
yet certainly this can be no reaſon of itſelf againſt ſuch a power; 
that he is ſole Lord, or L Hines a check. For if this rea · 
ſon ſimply, or by the mere force of it, prove any thing, it will 
prove undeniably, that there ought to be no civil authoritative ad- 
n a au Fe Coos vho is 77 L all ; and to whom 
all things, whether of things in heaven, or things in earth, are made 
bj. Nay, Chrift, conſider'd ſtrictly, as — an equal 
right to be ſole ruler in che kingdom of men, as Chrift the re- 
deemer, to be ſole ruler in his church, ; or. {piritual-kiggdom, I do 
not here examine, I lay, wha other arguments may, lie, tho none 
ol ſufficient force have as yet appear d to lie againſt this: principle, 
chat Chriſt may depute perſons, to act in a. judicial authoritative 
gumept to the contrary; that Chriſt is ſole Lord or Law-giver in 
Fir church, ir in a neceſtary cooſequeoce. that the dil magiltre 
n authority, as he is che creator 
and, governor of mankind. in general, exerciſe any, proper. or judi - 
cual act of authority in the "ITT! 700 ; | 0? 2 1 Tok its 1370 best 0 
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For Chris is King himſelf, and equally King in +. | 
, and i cherefre in, both, a+ much fas. * So that 


kingdom. 
2 f ſacrifice, which was made | | 
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ore powerful 4 
E us, and not we our | | q 
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ſelves ; he preſerves us in being; 4 
of his ——— - 
our redeemer, he is the Prince 0 bfe, ill in a more ſublime fa, 
even the Lord of guy. Abd, if we live in 4 fuichful and cbaſti- 8 | 
entious obedience to is laws, ere tranſlate us too | I 
to a ſtate of glory, e 6K. therg we may be alſ0. | = 
ſhould be an lavincible motive to us to obſerve the apoſtle's ex- 
hortation, wherewith I ſhall conclude this article, that what we d, 


we ſhould do it heartily, as 10 the Lord, and not unto men ; 3 15 1 
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—_W$C T is evident from the have in . br of dis arti- 
Am | cle, and which connects it with the former, that we are 
= to underſtand and explain it concerning the ſame Per- 
ſon, who was the ſubject of the laſt article. He, whom 
we have confeſs'd and prov'd to be, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 
the Son of God, was, in order to accompliſh the great work of 
our redemption, at the time pre · determin d by his Father, to be- 
come incarnate, and take upon him the nature of man. But 
there being ſome difficulty in apprehending how the human na- 
ture could be aſſum'd into a perſonal union with the divine, to 
prevent any ſuſpicion, that he, who was the Son of God, was not 
alſo, in truth, the Son of man; two material circumſtances, the 
the one of his conception, the other of his birth, are particularly 
recogniz'd in the creed. Notwithſlandi 'which precaution, there 
were hereticks who early aſſerted, that Jeſus Chrift was not truly 


man, but only in outward a 2 ; and that his body, with 
the ſeveral actions of it, confiderd as a human body, were alto- 
gether viſionary and ſuppoſititious. 
Tux have been alſo ſome modern corhakatls, who pretended 
that the body of riß was not produc d in the vomb of his mo- 


ther by any immediate operation of a divine power : But the + 
Gho 
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ee . i — wn „ 
Ghoſt brought a body of a more pute and refin'd nature from hea 1 
ven, which he caus d to paſs through that of the holy virgin, 5 
wirhout any e or vital communication with it. In oppoſition 
both to the former hereſy, which too much prevail'd in the pri- 
mitive ages of the church, aud to this propagated by certain — 
naticks about the time of the Reformation; we need only recite 
the expreſs words of the holy ſcriptures to thoſe who believe the 
divine authority of them. +. n. 
Ix is ſaid in thoſe ſacred oracles, that the ſerd of the. woman „ 
of a woman f; that be zook an him the ſeed of, Abrabam t and 
was made of the ſeed of David, according to the fleſh ** ; of whom, 
as concerning the fleſh, Chriſt came Ft. All which f ages are ſo 
full in proof of our Lord's humanity, ſo far as it relates to his aſ- 
ſuming a human and real body, which is the only ſubject of our 
preſent enquiry, that no forms. of ſpeech could have been con= 4 
triyvd more directly to aſſert it. But it is ordinary for men, in | | 4 
the heat of their zeal, and eſpecially in the infancy, of their. con- 3 
verſion, - while: they oppoſe. an error which has been openly. diſ- 
claim'd by them, to run into ſome error equally 8 or 

perhaps more impious, on the other hand. This, when the Refor- 

mation ſirſt began to ſpread itſelf in Germany, was particularly the 
caſe of ſome — as; who, having more zeal than know- 
ledge, and obſerving, that in the communion from which / they; 
had ſepatated, a greater part of the publick worſhip was addreſ d 
to the Virgin-mother,, than to the Son; and that men honour'd her, 
in many reſpects, even as they honour'd the Father, in deteſtation 
of an idolatrous practice, ſo injurious both to the Father and the 
Son, they deny'd her that ſhare and propriety, which, as a Mo- 


I is owing to the ſame origin, that other weak, tho' N 
well-meaning perſons, having conceiv'd a juſt indignation at the 
many ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
yhich had contributed ſo much to deſtroy the very vitals of reli- 
gion, and to make it, in common apprehenſion, principally to. * 
conſiſt in outward! pomp and addreſs, took an occaſion; thereby of 
declaiming againſt all ceremonies in general, as. inconſiſtent with — 
that pure and ſpiritual worſhip, , which, is more peculiar to the of 
chriſtian diſpenſation, and wherein one diſtinguiſhing character of 
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poſition kk to certain uſurp vers and temp e- 
e 5 the whereof at were at that time — 
and which they dam as juſtly due to them, others were ſo far 
carty'd away by their * ns on that account, them, 
that they were even for deſtroying their true, ſtated, and original 
rights; and eſpecially, for aboliſhm 'the Fpiſcopare, as being the 
ſaperior order, and inveſted, for that reaſon, with higher, and 
more extenſive powers : Under colour of which, perſons of this 
character had taken occaſion, and in too many and flagrant in- 
ſtances, to lord it over God's heritage, and to treat thoſe under 
their admminiſtration, even as having dominion over tbeir famnh. 
IT is from this falſe way of reaſoning, which puts no diſtin&tion | 
between 4 juſt claim to the ſacerdotal powers, and the actual, or 
perha poſſible abuſe ef ther, to the prejudice of civil 
— men are of opinion, the Clergy neither have, nor oug 
to have, properly faking any authority at all, tho? in things 
merely relaring to conſcience and religion. And tis no wonder, 
that perſons, who maintain ſuch 12 —.— ſhould farther afſerr, 
in conformity to them, and by and natural a conſe- 
—— e eee and uninterrupt 
veceſfon of the Clergy ; and of the nuſſity or validity of God's 
ordinances, upon account of fuch niceties and trifles. "How far 
are ſo, will be more pa rl conſider d in another place; 
I ſhall only here obſerve, at-if gular, or un | 
pr eh 14 tl after th | 
that faccefhon, which continued for ſome time after chriſtianity 
was 1 in the world, vas once broken, e except Chyift had in- 
an immediate power, which will not be „ to- 
wards authorizing a; peculiar order of men to miniſter in things 
ae to God; from that time, the appointment of all per- 
ſons to the ſacred office, of what denomination ſoever, eſpecially 
if they have been cotnmiſſion'd to that end by the ſtare, will be 
equally regular and anthentick. Where there is no divine autho- 
rity from ( to commiſſion perſons for the work of the mini- 
ſtry; what ean be more evident, than that their commiſſion muſt 
depend upon mere human authority; and, if fo, there can be no 
ar kind of ordination, but what is mutable, and will be ſo 
to the end of the world, ax the 'diferetion of men, which is of 
mote fignifieancy or importance to this end, than any other kind. 
A doctrine, which,” inſtead of conſulting the honour, nity, 
or prerogative of Crit, as ſole King in his Kingdom, is 
ted to juſtify an invahon upon his regal authority, in the higheſt 
and moſt neceſſary act of it, that of deputing the principal mini- 
on of his is Kingdom to ſerve under him by his own commiſſion. = 
Have 
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3 allerted the conception of Chriſt FIR 8 
veſſary to eſtabliſh out belief concerning the verity of his ſhaman 
Nr. and vithal made theſe occaſional reſloctions on too common 
of men, who, to avoid an error on one hand, precipitate 
— lato-ws great or perhaps more dangerous an error, on 
the — 1 proceed to a more diſtinct explication of the remain- 5 
ing article; and which eſpecially relates, when we | ; F ** 
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I Voch reſpect to the doctrine here expteſſly en but 
3 which have a natural or obvious con- 

| hexion with it e e een "Fab- 


* mop believe in laying, chat Chrif vn cos. 

II. ned by che Holy e after bo ehe b nh 

III. Urox what actount the union of the two natures i him 

vas neceſſary. 
IV. How the union of the two natures was ſo made, a to con- 

bree bat one perſon 

I. War we profeſs to believe in ſaying, Cbrift was conceiv'd | 

by the Holy Ghoſt. r r M glorious 

Perſon was not in the orditiary eneration, but by a ſpe- 

cial and immediate Dee wer of hes ho erſon (as we ſhall afcer- 

wards prove him to be) in the ever bleſſed and Fs Trinity, 

the manner of whoſe action we are not capable of comprehending ; 

heed a N or to give our imagina= = 3 

ies concerning l 55 

reſpect, have put it as an un- 6 

fr: Wh can declare ge 5 1 

e N natural pri nciples, | 

rate Motohond end bes Ide od of k. form'd; or 

| how the ſeminal ; of life in it firſt began, ont of the ordi- 

nary courſe of nature, to opetute and unfold themſelves 2 * 
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IV. 
ficient to auſw er, and all we can anſwer upon any good or reaſon- 
able grounds in the caſe, that God is not limited in his action by 
the general order of things, which he has eſtabliſt d; that the ſame 

and afterwards woman from one of his bones, can, with equal fa- 

.cility, produce a human body, vithout the concurrence of what 

himſelf has, in all other caſes, . neceſſary towards 
roduction of it. The power of God anſwers all objecti 


Boo 


the > 
which do not, in the reaſon of the thing objected, imply an im- 
that 


poſſibility. And what indeed can be more reaſonable, 
the author of nature, who gave it thoſe laws by which it acts, 
ſhould reſerve to himſelf: the 27 eſpecially upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, of diſpenſing with them at pleaſure; and cauſe 
them to act, if, after all, any action can properly be aſcrib'd to 
them, after what manner, or to what ends and purpoſes he 
thinks fit. SEE : _ | 
Sort learned men of the church of Rome have indeed carry'd 
their diſquiſitions, upon this article, farther than conſiſted with 
that profound reverence, which was owing to the action of God in 
Io extraordinary an inſtance. But as the writers of that church, 
eſpecially the caſuiſts, have been very ingenious in putting nice 
and curious queſtions upon ſuch ſubjects, as rather e e 
a corrupt imagination, than to enlighten the mind]; it is leſs mat- 
ter of ſurprize, if, on certain occaſions, a have treated even 
concerning ſome of the moſt ſacred and awful ſubjects, with that 
view, and indulg d themſelves in ſuch incidental: reflections, as are 
not to be ſtrictly examin'd by the ordinary rules of decenex. 
As the ſcriptures ſpeak of our Saviour's conception in the moſt 
ſimple and natural terms, and withal moſt agreeable to the dignity 
po purity of the divine nature, let us not affect to be wiſe above 
- what is written, or purſue a point, which might poſſibly admit of 
many nice ſpeculations, farther, than may be neceſſary to give us 
ſome intelligible notion, at . leaſt, of the nature and poſſibility of 
the thing in general, which we profeſs to believe. Ges. {cf 
"0 which end, indeed, it ſeems requiſite, and withal ſufficient 
for us to conclude, that by virtue of a power of the Holy Ghoſt, 
which ſupply d the ordinary method of generation, the holy Vir- 
gin conceiv'd our bleſſed Saviour in her womb, and of her ſub- 
T3 ; which render d her properly, and in the natural and moſt 
ſtri& ſenſe of the word, his mother. For tho? the conception of 
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TV ws) e ee A mee: es. 
ear a Rot noooe hr og, 
Dur however, the Holy Ghoſt concurr'd by a A 
mediate act of his power, towards the n 


nt, or © power of God. 80 or 
| RN NT the Holy Ghoſt; yet the Holy Ghoſt could 
not properly be ſtyl'd the Father of -Ghrif. + Nay, Chrift: was not 
the Son of God the Farher, with reſpe& to his temporal genera- 
tion, how miraculous ſo ever, in a ſenſe, any more than 
Adam, who is ex 1 call'd the Son of God , could be call'd fe, 
from bis being e e UNIT CO INORE 
the duſt, 

Tus Socinians indeed, riot bein 
otherways to account for the character of the only begotten Son, 
ſo ordi e to our Saviour in the holy ſcriptures, have 
pretended this title was given him, . becauſe in his conception, one 
part e his body was form'd, was taken from the ſubſtance 
of his mother; the othen part was compos'd by the divine power, 
of foreign matter. In the former reſpe&, ay ay, he was the 
ſon of man; in the latter, the Son of Gd. r 

Tuis notion, which is adyane'd ds ſerve. an hypotheſis not 
orberways tenable, is not only of itſel ious, byt of no con- 

to prove What is deſigns by WY were it really ſupport- 
ed b To good, or ſafficient reaſons. For, git true, 
bein Ap rf by the immediate power of the Holy 
= in a ſtricter ſenſe the only begotten of the Ho- 
tl Ghoſt (which the Socinians vill nor ami than of God the 
Father. Arens oe matter, which was bo; e en by 12 01 


able, upon their prineiples, 
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Ghodt covants forming che body of Glvi/ wo proves vi 
to have been the Son of God, ih charckigh 0 which hiv Cook 
_ nians find chemſelves under a neceſſity of admitting, than it proves 
our firſt parent to have been the Son of God, in the ſame ſenſe , 
becauſe he was originally form d, as ve have before obſervd, 
the immediate power of God. in the laſt place, Ch, who is 
00000 pn 
e one of 

_ OO hatever, 
re Folker foe be in part like us, with reſpe& to the mat- 
ter of our bodies, and in part unlike us; and therefore could not, 
as the Holy Ghoſt in ſcriprure aſſerts, be made like unto us, fin 
only excepted.” ho oF er a oa were her 
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HE princi 1 which divines have aläged For the 
3 of Cbriſt, beſides the ordinary courſe of nature, 
power of the Holy Ghoſt, is, chat he might be ſanctify d 
| coc manner, to to the offices to which he was 

cd —— — requir d. eſpecially his ſacerdotal office, that he ſhould 
from ſin, and conſequently nently, from thoſe ſtrong 
motions of concupiſcence, whereby men are aſually 


calf ba 
| to commit fin. IF it be 4 „that, on ſuppo- 
deen the body of en had been gy in the ordinary way, 
might, as the. ſcriptures record. ot op of perſons, have been 


_ d in the dex And ſo the effects of that concupiſcence 
| der, common to the reſt 1 
. ar perſon; it may be anſwver d, that the ſunctiſi- 
cation hete be deterd to, of other boly men, 40 not denots their 
erfe& freedom from fin, or the natural propenſions to it, which 
men, in general, are ſubject to; bur ſome peculiar et bf 
—_ per _—_ certain ſacred "God 57 to rr might 
miniſter in things pertaining to G virtue * 2 

diate and ſpititual relation to him. 
Vr do not diſpute, whether God could not, by: an Almighty 
er, have n any latent diſorder, or defect, which, ac- 
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res of it, it js not ſtrfetſy ecftargeabte with the 
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1 = orient fo fuck: 1 onſent Chick el 


ally © fl e that the oat; 4 Well 0 che Bod 
dtiv'd'from cut firſt parente, al pe a Fay th 
0 candle 


ſubſtance, that 1 fbalf not inſiſt ca of 1 jp 


7 55. if the fout' be n . traduc d, But Jtnmedigtely ercatet 
by God, it is impoſſble to «ppretierid Haw it ſhould" Feceive bk 


God, from its union to a body, to whoſe" motions ir cannot wb nie 


any criminal — 2 icht it never ſo wuch 4s conſented 
to be united with; WA 91 DIR SOON 10-9 1129274 51040 n 


N —.—— philtoſ opher, 'Fiidivg the common gotlon con- 
cerging” origin 'fin, «not eff recancileable vith . 
a fore. 


E wolt firnple laws, a 2 jofi- 


P. * Mgt on necefarily* Kates alt Arles” 
r he ſees it. Now, in che natdtal courſe of things, the 


or having # at leaſt, upon that Ore, a OY tendency to cara | 


2 itſelf 


chat any 
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irſelf from God towards the creataeey/ he ig act oblig'd xo 
poſe by an immediate and miraculous 
effects of this union; and fince his mind always 
to him as they really are, ſeeing infatits in a ſtate of 


| there might be ſome reaſonable 
her ect. Bat as a wiſe and holy God can do 
concileable with the character of a 
directly contrary to all our notions, both of goodneſs 
e 
of a crime, which it has not, in ſact, . 
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and j 


2 
power to prevent the natural 


repreſents thin 
de; E 


ay ge e ar nag and, in conſequence of his judg- 
ment, as he is infinitel * nuſt neceſſar e 
of his dislike and a they — e 
Tris dene the moſt perlen 2ccount that ces be. h of 
the opinion which ſubjedts children, by teaſon of original ſin to 
ee e Cod. And, it muſt be 
conſeſi d, in the if ve were only: to confult the idea 
of God's wiſdom and inefs,” without regard eo his juſtice or 


tion for what is 
irre- 
and good God, and ie is 


the — 
and when it 


ee be gerd. by any reaſonable implication, Ae e 


much as 


cannot for that very 


wo eee All the attributes of God are 'at« 
tended an inſinite perfoction· But we ought not, ve 
reaſon, if we attend to it, — 


them, detract from the perfection of another. According to 6ur 
of. things, it ſeems that the wiſdem am? 


natural 


way 

5 with 

ſibly d dis e or goodneſad, 
than chat 1 — bak 
to lis juſtice or holinefs: Becauſey in this caſe, there is a viſible 
injury done to his creatures, as well as to two of the eſſential per 
in ſo peculiar a 
ſcriptures. ln the lacs 
upon an impoſſible 
divine being himſelſ. 
ppos d here, char God ſecs the foul of aw infant 
ps im the womb, in a ſtate of diſutdet, by 
that draws it off from him 
motions rhat 
ti But this is a precarious way! = 


_ feRions of his 
manner, to'diſtinguiſh himſelf in the holy: 


ter caſe, the i 


tion, would wholly 
r ws'fariHier fu 


reaſon of its 


towards ſenſible 
juſtly render it liable to 


Kaufs 
ate of diſorder, or only conſquentially ion If he really 
eee 4 
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3 he * and VEN 1 ups have con- 


ſee it in an actual and i 


ve grant, ma 
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rather, 


or either of them, 


nature; and whereby he is 


injury, if we {till ar 
terminate in 


united to a body, 
and is certain 


upon © competition (could that 
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the. plain and expreſs. authorities 


not, however, be improper to examine, in a few words, the force 
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he ſhould. puniſh 4 f 


was, in — nature 


favour. 


— als wacky 3 


ace Ls a ust 
ſeripture, if they really 
ſhould- prove ſo, which. are alledg'd to ſbew, that original 
fin actually renders infants liable to the wrath of Cod. It may 


of two or three texts, . d Gio 


is 


Tu words of the dae eee d jo dis purpale Be. 


hold I was. ſhapen in 
me. But it is obſery 


a, A in fo hath my mother re 


1. Tuar Dauid does ie 7. — born in Gn, which i 
render d him obnoxious to the wrath and ven 


geance of God; nei- Ner- 

ther is there any vhy the fin and wickedneſs here men- 
tiomd ſnould not rather be underſtood of the actual fin of his mo- 
8 otiginal ſin, SES 
— D os is, I'was con- 
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; es as a bun ſon de ae parntm Hide is offs matritueni Vid. 
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* 1 but from one of his immediate parents. 
He oaks only of his petſohal corruption, not concerning the 
corruption of mankind in common. He ſpeaks more particularly 
in excuſe of the fin which he had committed; and which the tea 
ſon here inſinuated for his being betray d more eaſily into it, 
might, in ſome meaſure, tend to alleriate the gaile of i. t 
his egen r ſin, we were to underſtand his being origi - 
K. conception a ſinner, this would be to charge the 
| . itted, and for which he was now humbling'him- 
ſelf before God, not ſo much upon himſelf as a ee but 
upon God; as the effect of ſome natural and invincible neceſſi- 
Js than which, e eee eee 


5 Tum words of the Jews to the blind men, who. eee 
his fight, are alſo urg d to ſupport the ſame doctrine: A alen 
born in ſim, and deft. thow teach ? But they are far from con- 
cluding what they are brought in proof of: For if original ſin be 
here intended, it is plain this argument againſt the man's. tech- 
ing, upon whom the cure was wrought, had not been peculiar to 


him, but which deſtroys the: 5 of the int ng vous 
lie againſt —— general. og Gl 
„ chiy referr'd ton motion, 


Ir may probably therefore be fi 
at that time receiv'd. by many ny arr 
exiſtence of ſouls, in which ſtate ſome might have been greater of- 
fenders. than others, and ſo incurr'd the wrath and juſt ven- 
1 * of God in a more provoking manner. Upon this — 
Fa indeed, the particular exception againſt this man's teaching, 
ad, we allow, a particular force and ſignificancy in it. And that 
they argued upon this principle, farther appears from that other 
queſtion ; Hath this man ſinm d, or his parents? Which cannot 
refer to a ſin, (that muſt be granted to be here out of the 
ueſtion) and eee ſome actual 
n, or ſins, which he, who was ſo wirren reſtor d to ſight, 
had been, guilty of in a former ſtate. t Noch 
Ir is objected to us again, chat men l by che dl 1 
have been by nature chilaren of wrath. FT ny 
chat original ſin renders men juſtly obnoxious to wel I wage poor | 
would not have ſaid: we were, but we are by nature en of wrath; 
It is evident he is there oppoſing the ſtate of the Epheſaans 


- 


at 
that time, to the corrupt ſtate, 'wherein they liv'd before their 
converſion, not that wherein they were born: For this reaſon, he 
charges them with the actual commiſſion of ſeveral fins _in their 
— ſtate, which they are now freed at once from the 


—— — ...._. 


they muſt therefore neceſſarily be ſu 
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— and from: the puniſhment: of. If then che apoſtle here 
means that they were children of wrath; antecedently to their com- 
mitting any actual fin, the ſins which he charges upon them, a8 
5 of God's wrath, were not according to the tenout of 
his argument, in truth, the cauſes of it, but mention d wirhout 
proper relation to his principal deſign. Beſides, there is no 
neecffity that the word which we render by navure, 1 
the original, but only the real or true ſtare of things. As' 
the ſame apoſtle charges the Galatians * with ſerving thoſe, who 
weer by nature uo gods, he plainly-incends theſs idols, E.. 
only nominally, and not, in truth, gods. 
I anſwer ro thar der: hom the book of 508 Who 
clean thing out of an unclean? So often cited to ſhew, Av nod 
ſin has * the guilt and demerit of fin, w e ſity, to argu- 
ment can be draw from theſe words ern beenuſe they do 
not appear, in the natural deft te be ſpoken of any 
motaſ, but rather in reference to the natural imperfeR 


Ul eve 4 


ign of them, 
ions of men, 


eſpcei a compariſon of the beſt and moſt holy men, with 
_ the ee: holineſs of God. With reſpect to which, 
the angels ate cbgd with. folly, and the heavens are ſaid nit 7 be 
um in bis fight, Or the worde may be explain'd e _ 
God alone, by his power of forgiving' ſin, can reſtore a ſinner 
that pare and holy ſtate he was.in anvecedenily . 


ſtute, ot can cleanſe him from his fin ſo effetually, that he ſhal 
cl and innocent inthe gh of Gd, . 


ver ſind. According to this fi 
God in the following prayer. Hove mercy upon me, O Lord, ab- 
— — — do eee offence, 

"lean e e 


Waſh we Waun 12 dene „ 


e cludb aitchiortades, and favs n I do hoe think it 
W mention, thoſe Who contend for che doctrine of ori- 
ſin, in the calviniſtical ſenſe, add a at reaſon to con- 


ir. Children, fay they, die, and death is the wages of ſin; 


ppo#d- ſinners; ' otherways 
they would not deſetv NS Bat how does it follow, chat 


berauſe ſin deſerves death, rherefore God cannot inſlict death wich- 
but fu e The life of every evcarare depending, boch as to-the ori 
ein und continuance of it, on his mere he may take it 
away when, after what manner, and on 4 pleaſes. 
Aud it is not neveſſary, i 5 F ſin is 
death, AI Ron qc. ons ite ——. —— 
— — — — — 
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. ———— Gtive eternal-puniſhmene af b 
22 pers of life. In the former ſen 1 


think; cannot; hers in the latter, it may be inſlicdod on annatent 
5 which is che ſame: thing, on ſuch as are chang/il 
vith involuntary crimes, and can only therefore be the wages of 
actual fn. Bur the reaſon of infifing any evil (for it cannot 
Err in the other reſpect, very diſſe- 
rent, as it may not only be done withont injury to) the infant 
which dies, but alſo proue a means of its being tranſlated, by 
ny e ſnare and mage Lge nn, gon YAY Iv 
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Upen what ac, the 5 jon” 6 
1 * 2 9 „ He atv ronment tf io ard 
tees; — — 
N | daes/ got prove him fo be 
eally, or in ſtrictneſs, a divine Vet as he, whom wr 
Rare denithtrated/s be; in a proper ſenſe, the don of God; was 
the very perſon, who, by chat means; became incarnate," and is ä 
therefore, rat mr ſenſe, ure the fon — . — 
queſtions woot Mens e original grounds 
ariſe from his 1. Why the two 5 
and human, l and, 2. aan 
manner, as to conſtitute bur one perſon. rein as 0 
Tus reſolution of the former point, ron our conſidering 
riß, as defign'd d for the office of a n 
order to reconcile C 
effect the conditions upon which God might, wich 
r put gre Propane hp | 5 5 
as man, 'was qualify'd an undertaking ;/ on 
5 without diſtinction, „ 
of G. It would therefore have coſt more to redeem: the ſoul of 
am ond dran; than the whole race of mankind-were: capable of 
performing. So that ſinners, if chere had been no modiator, who 
vas himſc f wichour fin, r 


| Be 


uo rn Andrey Ber miedtov | e, 2510 any me- 
thod * thanbebves 30 the grace or favour of God, oe 
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ſuch mediator had intereſted himſelf in their behalf, they muſt 
bave left that alone for ever. —.— 70 nan p 10 a ms 
Bor if every man was inca as being a ſinner, of, paſſing 
between God and the reſted) mankind:ia ity ofa , mediator, 
might not an angel, by taking upon him that character, give us 
more reaſonable hopes of our _ reconcil'd to God by virtue 
of his mediation ? Eſpecially if God himſelf had propor to ſuch 
an angel the conditions upon which our reconciliation was to 
be made; and, at the ſame time, declar d his graciqus acceptance 
of them. For may not the offended party, without any wrong to his 
juſtice, if regard only be had to apt grow" the offence commit- 
ted againſt him, upon what terms conſiderations he pleaſes ? 
Not to examine too nicely what an offended God might juſtly 
have done in order to the, pardon of fingers, eſpecially by right of 
his abſolute power and anthority, it ſeem'd more agreeable to his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, in his deſign of redeeming mankind, . to 
propoſe the mediation of a perſon to that end, if ſuch a one could 
be Bund, ſtill more nearly ally d to him, than any created being 
whatever. This perſon was found, and only to be found, in the 
unity of the divine nature: And his free acceptance of that of- 
ſice gives us the higheſt aſſurance, we could poſſibly. have had, 
— mediation is at once moſt ſuitable to the dignity of God, 
and will have all the good and happy effects which ought, on aux 
account, to be expected from it by man. This ſentiment con- 
cerning the merit and efficacy of Chriſts mediation, is J 
e to our common way of judging concerning the ſucceſs 
| Jew interceſhon made in our favour ; as we naturally'promiſe;our 
ſelves a more happy iſſue of it, either from the ſuperior. character 
of the perſon interceding, or from ſome peculiar intereſt he has 
in the perſon — ge „* f 2 bo got . 
Ix was hi expedient, at „if not abſolutely neceſſary, 
for theſe derbe char the mediaror, who was to pas berween God 
and man, ſhould have been himſelf a divine perſon. It was no 
leſs requiſite to this end, that he ſhould haye been alſo man. The 
very notion, indeed, of a mediator, implies - one that has ſome 
perſonal and common intereſt in the parties between whom he me- 
_ diates; that, by conſulting what is reſpectively due or proper to 


them, he m be a more effectual method of bringing them 
rogeth RAE Chrts, y taking him our nature, — knowing 


experimentally in his own. perſon whereof ve are made, is natu- 
* to be more ſenſibly affected with our wants, and 


more powerſully inclin'd to relieve them; judging our caſe his 
own, as being made in all things like unto us; for which 


cauſe, 


* by 
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cauſe, be is not aſbam'd 'to call men brethren ; this 3 feaurity 
which leaves them no room to doubt of their intereſt in him, or 
to fear that he will leave any thing unattempted, which it is 
per for him to effe in their behalf. e 
the Hebreus is very copious and eloquent, in repreſenting the 
a advanta ages of Chriſt's taking upon him human nature, eſpeci- 
ally with reſpect to his ſacerdotal office; and that both on ac- 
count of the expiation which he made here upon earth, and (in 
reference to which 1 ſhall barely cite one text) * his continual in 
terceſſion for us, at the right Po of God, > in heaven, by vir- 
tue of it. Fur we have * an High Prieſt, who cannot he lache 
with the feeling of our infirmitiet; and are therefore encourag'd to 
come boldly to the throne of grace, that we cd obtain grace, @ 
baſp's in time of need. | 
As this mediator was to be an example both of eee and 1 
five obedience, particul ly as he was to ſuffer by way of atone- 
ment for the fins of men, it was moſt co indeed on both 


accounts, in the reaſon of the thing; that he ſhould have been a 
| human perſon. Had an angel deſcended, from heaven, and been 
render'd by many means viſi 3 


emplify d ſuch duties in his conduct, as are proper or 
ſocial, but only ſuch as are of a more abſtracted * 
ture. Or if he had appear d in a human body, without being uni- 
ted to it after the ſame' manner, or by the ſame laws of commu- 
nication, which are at preſent cſtabliſh'd between our ſouls and 
bodies, men might have pretended that his example was altoge- 
ther, conſidering the different ſtate they were in, impracticable to 
chem. We are men, and not angels, had then been a real ex- 
cuſe; as it is now a common "_ pretence for a leſs ee 
ſtriet morality. 
Nur — the ſulſering of u ee other being, deſign — 
expiatory ſacrifice, e to a 
per in the nature of it to that end. . is hal 
Le, is a rule ſo far founded in the general reaſon of the thing, 
that every criminal ſhould at leaſt ſuffer, if not in his individual 
perſon, yet r nature 
with him. 3 or vicatious unc | 
kind with hed they repreſent. | nin 1 A 
lx, for theſe reaſons, it was not abſolutely e it was, 
however, highly expedient in the nature of be thing, that 
who was to reconcile. ſinful man to God, by paſſing between them, 
ſhould himſelf have been both God and man; perfect God, and 
2 man, my not two, but one mediator, One, not by conver- 
8 F 


5 Boox IV: 


* | form of the Gudhead into fleſh, but by taking of the wrde imo 
mw God, One „ Opeth don..." of ſubſtance, bus by anivy of | 


perſon. Whi leads me to my laſt enquiry 
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How far this union of the two natures in Chriſt 
i made, ſo as to conflitute but one perſon. 
ies hot been no iesy 


in conceiving, how ri mi 

have continued perfectly one perſon, if with reſpe& to his 
divine nature, he had only, as ſome hereticks have maintain' d, 
united. himſelf to a human body, and not to a rational ſoul, Up- 


ef Cod, cos her halle eBay hes cantons 


che very ſame numerical perſon, without confounding our idea of 
one perſon, as how the union of a human foul and body conſtitutes 
at preſent no more than one perſon. But, | beſides the reaſon be- 
fore mention'd, why it was requiſite that one of the ſame nature which 
had ſinn'd, ſhould: ſuffer by way of expiation for fin. Beſides that, 
if he had not aſſumd a human foul, as well as a human body, he 
could not have been ſaid, in any proper ſenſe, to ſuffer, or in any 
kind. The divine nature being confefledly incapable, and a bo- 
dy, as ſuch, however modify d, altogether inſenſible of ſuffering: 
Beſides theſe arguments, I ſay, (which there is no evading the 
force of] for the perfect humanity of Chrifl, there is one, in ä 
ticular, founded on an expreſs and undeniable of ſeri- 
pture. It is that famous text, here Jen is ſaid to have encreas'd 
in w/dom' and ſtature, and in favour with God and man. For his 
body could not be, in any proper, or rather intelligible ſenſe, the 
be: granted, that he was. equally incapable of improving in viſ- 
dom. The increaſe of his wiſdom cannot therefore, in any con» 
cciveable manger, be -otherways accounted for, than with reſpect 
tothe gradual communications of light and grace, to his human 
or rational ſoul, as he grew in years. 
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* Eraſmus expreſſes his ſentiments excellently to this and on the ſame occa- 
ſion. Deitfas, per grades quoſdam, dotes nature | amt; id quod Lucas 
bis decet yz ſupra, v. 40. confertahatur, t. Yuod auters corroborater, autin quodam viri- 
wm, fulciri videtur. Et hoc loco. Ci verd tria, H. L. conjungat ſapientiam æiatem & gra- 
tiam ficut vert profecit #1atis acteſſu, na verd profeciſſe videtar dotium incromentis. Gs 
N Nzrrhzn 


andi the authority too of certain ancient writers is produc'd for it, 
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of God, ſequently as God united * 
not -contequently as God united to a body; in 
regard to his IS in a due uſe of its faculties, —.— 
and governing the motions or appetites of the body (to ſpeak the 
common dialect) in a due regular manner, and perfectly conform - 
Tuts text affords us ſo full a proof of the perfect humaniy of 
Chrift, that our adverſaries have no other way of Porn, | 
ion, which contradicts one of the moſt com- 
principles of natural philoſophy. It is ſaid then, 


upon a 
mon and 


that man conſiſts of three parts; a rational ſoul or ſpirit, a ſenſi- 
tive ſoul, and a vegetative body. That the ſenſitive ſoul and vege« 
tative body are the formal eſſential parts of man, and the rational 
ſoul a mere acceſſory part, by the ſpecial favour of God, which 
ing to this principle then, as to all the eſſrntial parts requiſite to 
the perfection of human nature, our Saviour was perfect man, 
without a rational ſoul, which the divine nature ſupplyd all the 
Bur upon what reaſonable grounds can it be ſaid, that the foul 
of man, which properly diſtinguiſhes) him from other animals, 


and which they have not in common with him, | ſhould not be a 


neceſſary conſtituent part of human nature. In what age or part 
of the world was it ever knoun, that a body was look d upon as 2 
and ĩdiots are only reckon d among the ſpecies of men, as they are 
ſupposꝰ d to have rational ſouls; tho' the exerciſe of reaſon is at pre- 
ſent obſtructed in them by the weakneſs and indiſpoſition of their 
organs; as it is in other perſons, who are acknowledged to have 
rational ſouls, when they are aſleep; becauſe their organs, which 
are the occakonal cauſe of communicating thoſe ideas to their 
minds, upon which chey reaſon, are then in a ſtate of ination, = 
4 this principle, there might poſſibly be a ſociety of men its 
e world, without any laws or government among them, but 
thoſe mechanical laws of motion, which 'obtain among the ſeveral 
to denominate man, in an improper ſenſe, a ſocial creature, yer 
practice of all mankind, as a moral agent; contrary to the ends 
er which he was created; God's honour and ſervice; with ſeveral 
other ends, for which a wiſe, or, I may add, a good God could on- 
ly be ſappos'd to create him; in a word, contrary to the very au- 
— of the holy ſcriptures, vhich are pretended to favour — 
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Bor perhaps I have already ſaid too much, in an argu 


oppoſite ed wherein God treats with men, the worſt undo 
profligate ſinners, as reaſonable agents; and even condeſcends to 
* to them, that is, to their own reaſon and conſciences, for 


equality of his proceedings towards them. 


| mentative 
way, againſt an opinion, which no man can ſeriouſly give into, 
without incurring a forfeiture at once of his charactet, both as a 
divine and a philoſopher. I ſhall therefore add but one text ont 
of the epiſtle to the Hebrews in confutation of it, and which alone 
is ſufficient, were there no other arguments to the ſame effect either 


from reaſon or ſcripture, for ever to overthrow it. For verily 
 fays the author of that epiſtle, where he ſpeaks concerning the 


particular reaſons why Chrift became man, he tool not on him the 
nature of angels, but he tool on him the ſeed of Abraham, Where- 


fare' in all things it beboved bim to be made hike his brethren, that | 


he might be a merciful and fanhful High Prieſt in things pertaining 
10 Gf to make reconciliation for the fins of the people fe in the 
be bimfelf hath ſuffer'd being vempred, le is able in fuceour them 
that ave 1 *, What can be more evident, than the argu- 
ment in this paſſage for our Saviour's having afſum'd a rational ſoul, 
or human nature, in a true ſenſe, from the oppoſition of the ſeed 
of Mrabam to the nature of angels; from the neceſſity of Cbriſts 
being made in all things like unto his brethren; and from the ve- 
ry nature and end of his ſacrifice for us: Certainly there is no 
occaſion for any comment upon theſe words, (if men will be de- 
termin d by the moſt plain and expreſs words of holy ſcripture) to 
ſhew, that Chreff, who was perfect God; was alſo perfect man, of 
So that the great difficulty lies in what 1 „ after having 
the divine nature of Cbriſt was fo 


united to the human nature, or to his reviews] foul,” as ill to con- 
ſtitute, in any intellig | It ible manner to us, one perſo 5 = Lk 
the Et) apo which chalice airy eee 
where: repreſented in ſcripture, not as two, but one Chyift ; that he 


is all along ſpoken of and addreſs'd to as one perſon. Beſides, had 
the mediator between God and man conſiſted of two perſons really 


diſtinct; his ſacrifice; with reſpect to his human nature, could not 
have had that merit or eſſicacy, as in a perſonal union with the divine 

nature. Theſe are truths that cannot be diſputed, and vhich we 
ought to acquieſce entirely in, tho we might not be capable of 
giving any ſati account concerning the grounds or manner of 
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this union. Whatever difficutly there may be in conceiving it, 
theſe are ſufficient grounds to induce our belief of it; provided 
ſuch a belief implies no contradiction, either directly, or by any 
natural conſequence; which we deny that it does, in both reſpects. 
On the other hand, many pious and learned men have argw d, 

that this union is ſo far from being in the nature of the thing im- 
poſſible, that an apt and obvious illuſtration may be made uſe f 
to bring it nearer to our thoughts. | 
more eaſy to human conception, is taken from the union of the 
ſoul and body of man; which, tho conſiſting of two diſtinct, and 
= er different ſubſtances, yet conſtitute but one man. lt 
muſt be acknowledg d, that the body, after the union af it with 
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7 the ſoul, does not move or act in the ſame manner, that it would 


have done in a ſeparate ſtate. The ſoul, by which it is now in- 
form'd, modifies it a thouſand different ways, and gives it quite 
another courſe of operations. Notwithſtanding,” it preſerves ali 
„ rt affections proper to a bob 4: from wherice-it. is 
con very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the human nature may 
united to the divine, and acting after ſuch a manner in ſubordina- 
tion to it, that they both conſtitute but one individual perſon. 
For by reaſon of this dependence, the human nature has how; pro-— 
nature, and acts according to all its natural powers, no diſtinct 
petſonal ſubſiſtence of itſelf, but is ſo united to the divine nature, 
that there ariſes from the RE but one Proper . Ss 
perſon. Vet it is not pretended that this argument from the uni- 
on of a human body and ſoul, is in all reſpects juſt, or correſpon- 
dent to the 55 union of the two natures in Cbriſt. It is on- 
ly to be confider'd as an illuſtration, which, without repreſenting 
the manner of the thing, it is deſign'd to illuſtrate, in a full and 
f — may tend at leaſt to give us ſome better conception, 
io the two natures in Cbriſt, when united, ſtill, continued, with 
all their diſtinct qualities and affections, the ſame 3 tho but one 
perſon, and not two perſons; one mediator, and not two medi- 
tors, reſulted from that union. The properties of which were ex- 
plain d by the council of ¶halcedon, againſt the hereſies which at 
that time infeſted the church, by the following diſtinctions. 
1. Tuar this union was made fo, as individually * to cofiſtitute 
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. This was done in dire& oppoſition to the Neſtorian 
condemn'd before in the conncil of 4. who aſſerted, 
ft was compos d of two perſons; that the divine petſon, 
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by a — and more immediate communication of grace, af. 
ſiſted and ſupported him throughout the whole courſe of his life 
1 bar that the man Chriſ alone, conſider d as haring 

a perſonal _— ſubſiſtence from the Word, was born and eruci- 

fy'd; and conſequently, they would not allow che holy Vi in to 
n ihe abe of Gods but only the mother of 
Cr. And cho? it was obſected n that this ex- 
preſpon, the mother of God, was no where found ee 
ſeriptures, the rule which we ſhould conform our ſelves to, in 
g of divine and more difficult ſubjects; yet the catholicks 
did not think their argument of ſufficient force to oblige them to 
diſuſe an expreſſion, which, if not founded in the very words of 
any one text, yet was jaſtify d by clear and undeniable co 
from many texts of holy ſcripture. Fot if the mo Peter 
might propaly be calf'd the mother of — — reaſon of 
the union of his ſoul and body; and as man pri imports 
an intelligent being, cho' ſhe contributed nothing towards era- 

ting the intelligent part of him; ſo the perſon of hom 2 
rn being 1 fty!'d God, and having eve- 
ry divine perfection attributed to him in the holy ſcriptures, ſhe 
may for the ſame reaſon, and therefore with the ſame propriety, 
reſpect to the perſonal union of tho divine and human na- 
tute, be ſtyFd and conſider d as the mother of God . 

2. Tur the union e 
a0 +: For if ve were to conceive them ſo commir'd, | as after 
their union, to make but one nature, our mediator, from that pe- 
riod, could not be either God, nor perfect man, but 3 

compounded and al er unintelligible being, and of a diſtinct 
name bench froms and man; as all mix d beings art different 
from thoſe principles, ſeparately confider'd, which enter into the 
compoſition of them. It is alſo hertby intended, that the diffe- 
rent affections of the divine and human nature of Chris, remain d, 
after che union of them, in the fame ſtate and which 
was ſeverally proper to e before it. Bur having already ſpo- 
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monly all ed d to fupport and confirm it: And/ that is 7 the 
epiſtie vf St. Paul to che Rama, where: it is ſaid, that Chrift was 
aue of ie feed of David, according 10 the fleſb, and (che ſame 
Chrift) 1 a tigers, of God wah i We Yo the 
of bone . 
3. Tun diſtinction therefore ly prepard the way y for the 
next, dr rather indeed of neceſſity imply d it. That dh. this, union 
v made f without any change of the eſſential to each 
mature, ſo as to render thoſe: convertible. For tho there 
ia: communication of names and idioms, in e of the 
perſonal union between the two natures of Chyift, fo that the very 
perſon rhar is called the Son of God, and the ſon of man, is 
faid-ro- have been born, and to be from everlaſting ; to die, aud 
i Rave Ae in himſelf: Yer this manner of f Sing, which whol- 
ly ariſes" m the unity of Chris perſon, does no more ſuppoſe 
auy change ef the two natures,” {o as to render the properties of 
chem convertible, than it ſuppoſes, that age me man is 
called tall or healthy, with reſpect to the ſtate of his body; or 
wiſe and learned, with teſpeR to che qualities of his mind; thee 
ee anne] . indica "cue buted 
but on may be reci 1 or etentiy 
| ants. Heer D 2699 21th . peculiarly def — 1 q 6 
Tuis diſtinction va more gn'd inſt the hereſy | 
of Riuryches, ho aſſerted; that the Word was made fleſh by a true 
and proper converſion. So that, notwithſtanding before the uni- 
ba, the two natures were really diſtinct, yet there was a NOIR 
. them —— — 2 2 
1 only obſerve againſt the 0 a cony Ion, 
chat it implies; a direct — the reaſon of the thing, 
2 —.— natures. It was: abſolucely impoſſible for the 
Godke to dere Nunn, from the notion we neceſ- 
prinope, and polieaited 


God, to heiſt ara oy nes 
2 eonvenſion ds ne leſs impoſſible on the 

bim, by parity of reaſon, a dependent, and; yer an inde - 
dent 1 ortel, und immortal; a perfect, and yet an imper- 
aeg 2 in ocher words Tn ITE. man, 8 
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Str then there are certain characters and paſſions belonging | 
to Chriſt as man, which it is inconſiſtent with the perfections of 
the divine nature, that we ſhould aſcribe to him, conſider'd ſim- 
ply or ſeparately as God; ſeeing, on the other hand, there are 
certain 8 and powers belonging to him as God, which 
cannot poſſibly be aſeribd or communicated to him, conſider d 


ſimply or ſepara as as wan; and yet the ſame attributes, - paſſions, 
and powers are 


| attributed to one and the ſame perſon. We muſt, 
by neceſſary co pow acknowledge the identity of the perſon 
of Chriſt, and, att awe fiend}: the e 
united in that deb 


4. Tuns dingy had made bib onde inſeparable. 
Thar it will and ought to continue fo 
of Chriſt ſubſiſts, is evident from the very reaſon and nature of that 

office, as well as from an [expreſs promiſe of God to him in this 

capacity, that he ſhall rei Era (for ſo che promiſe muſt be under- 
ſtodd) N enemies under bis feet, aud delever d 
up the kingdem to God,” even the Father. So that the queſtion is, 
whether, after the expiration of his regal power as mediator, or 
after this ceſſion of it has been made to the Father, and when ſome 
of the principal reaſons, at leaſt, of his aſſuming human nature 
into a perſonal union with the divine, are — that union will 
not alſo be difloly'd, and ceaſe, ar che ſame time with it: 5 

Tuns ſeem to de but two ways of determining this queſtion: 
Either from revelation, or the reaſonableneſs of ſuppoling, why 
the divine and human nature of Chi may ſtill continue in 
one perſon; even tho ſome: of the ends, for which that 4 6-4 f 

was originally made, and has till that time ſubſiſted, are perfectly 
accompliſſ d. For it * be ſuſſicient to our — notwith- 
ſtanding the accompliſhmenr-of thoſe: ends, if nen 
other good end or reaſon, why Ae . 
Ir wie conſult the holy — * 

ſetve, that when the 4 
the ſaints, t 
ſame ba 

Giri, who i ar he 4 puny SO 

85 with bim in glory +. 


appear 


As Jeſus Cheift ; 'Thes thoy-axoy elem: Mie 
, which in m Jefin Chrift, with eternal g *. As Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt ; He hath called you to the — » the glory of the 


Lord Jeſu Obrift tt. Teal che ns, 1 appears, that ſo 
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God will continue the ſame perſon, and be diſtinguiſſrd by the 


= 


very names and titles, whereby. we know, and now confeſs him to 


be one perſon. Whereas, on ſuppoſition that after he has gather'd 
together the number of his elect, and fo the ends of his mediato- 


nal office ſhonld, in that reſpect, ceaſe; he would not be ſepa- 
rately, either as God or man, the perſon here -deſerib'd ; or ra- 
ther indeed, if the divine and human nature were to have a ſepa- 
rate 1 would — ae theſe texts evi» 
dently ſup d import, be one perſon, but two as. 
. ——— 42 raing the L tf 
on between the two natures of. riſ, I might diſtinctly cite others 
from the Revelations, where glory, honour, and worſhip are ſaid 
to be continually offer d, ro bim that ſitterh upon the throne, and to 


human nature of Chrift) for ever and eve. 

Luer u ＋ in the next place, whether, ſetting aſide the 
authority of divine revelation, as to this matter, there are not al- 
ſo ſufficient g from the reaſon of the thing, to ſuppoſe, 
why the union of the two natures ſhould be perpetual, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome of the principal ends of it have been fully attain d. 
For we may diſtinguiſ between the end for which any thing is 
done, and the reward e to the doing of it. A great 
end for which the Son of God became man, was, that he might 
fave penitent ſinners; / this end will be perfectly effected, - after the 
ſaints are tranſlated to heaven. One reward of his ſervice in effe- 
Ring it, is, chat Goa hut yen: han a name, which is above every 
heaven, and of thimgs in earth," and things. be e 
that every tongue ſhould confeſs, that Jeſus is the Chriſt,. 10 the glory 
of the Father. Now how does it follow, that becauſe one princi- 


under the earth; and 


= £ 
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| the. reward onght, if not for ſome time, yet however, after a pe- 
riod of many ages, to be diſcontinued. If it were a reward of 
Chriſt's obedience, - that he ſhould receive this adoration, till the 
ſuppos'd time of his delivering up the kingdom to God, what pe- 
he we aſſign for it, t e teaſon of continuing that reward, 
exxept be bore by ho means appear) God had, by a poſitive 
act of his will, limited the grant af it ro ſach à period, will ſtill 
and cternally hold 2 for the continuance of it. Why 

the perſonal glory of Chriſ be ſuppos d temporary or determinable, 
vhen the glory of the ſaints, owing to the, merits of his medidto- 
rial oſſice, ſhall continue for ever. It appears rather, in the na- 
tute of tlie thing, reaſonable, * who merited for the ſaintz 


pal end for. which the Word was made fleſh, is attain'd, therefore 


_s 
glory, the Son of 


bow, of things in 
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all che glory whereof they. are poſſeſs d, ſhould himſelf ek, 
S e Kr SE 
e ee 1 g/adneſe, abe 
s ſe ' 
Fine argument, I acknowledge, is of no force againſt thoſe, if 
there really are any ſuch perſons in the world, who deny the eterni 
'of che joyy'of heaven to the faints, But I barcly N 


. ̃ nun an rs, Fen: 
ving the conſideration of it to a more proper place. a —q 


I ſhall only here add another reaſon for the perpetual union 
the two natures, more peculiarly reſpecting the ſtate al che ld 
ſed in heaven; and which ariſes from what has been 22 Gi 
the Revelations, 2 the glory, honour, and wo 
ay continually offer to the * le will be granted, af. ha 
he has done and merited for them, ought to had io erlag 
remembrance. But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding 


the grear illumitation of their minds, that they will ſtill be more 
_ ſenſibly affected with all the 24 love, veneration, 


and pratitude towards him, dom che vids che viſible appe 


ance of his hu · 

man nature in union with the divine, to whic EEG of that 

union, eee and to whom 
therefore, as viſibly a 


n to them, their worſhip and adora- - 
— d. $443 4.147 Duls 


tion is tepreſchited 2s. Das and 
I have cnlarg'd Bene upon theſe 2 . both concera- 
FEN do&rines of ſo great 

inportance, that it eh 1 wa ſecond article, as Cri 
rok man's namre upon bim, in the wornb of the. let Virgin, and 
MW 7 as 1 #200 een ray wes a, — 
ou 10 be * 


enn 
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HE mother of Gz, e in the — part 


of the article, yet —_— 8 having per- 
form'd what was proper to her as 1 


Gr, is here eee wan, Tha 
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an Having obſerv'd what appears nec 
upon, theſe two particulars, I ſhall proceed, in ue dert 
F. to canſidet the principal circumſtances of the 


i begin with the name of the h 
und to diſtinguiſh the perſon, who really was the mo · 
ther of Brill, yet, er'd barely as a name, does not ſeem to 


be of that lingulat or extraordinary importance; which ſame 


= And therefore, if admitted in ather reſpects, ar in the 
original deſigu and 1 of. it, — denote the bey Ying ex · 

11 .can - have no zen ice W y Irgin, 
ellncy, — ly under that character. 1 * 


= —— for appropr vous e this 
holy Virgin, from the n 
much ſcope for canjectute, aud the efſays of a fertile and lively 


eser, or rather have ſought to diſcoyer, parti - 
name mare eminently to the 


1 hens: ve -r of the things and 
apply'd, that T\ſhall nat enter npon a 


in Vegi Tha: who have any taſte for ſuch curious entertain» 
may conſult p Feu, in his marginal notes upon 
| 1 them to heren this can: 
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ads Weder l her under that lain) of her 
eſſary, -or wy conſi · 


; the manner, the time, and the place of it. 414 
Virgin, which, tho mots 


have imagio'd ; it being a name common ar that time to other 


ers, and cther learned men of diſigetion in the | 


gnification' of it. But there is ſo 
; in deriving the otigin of names, r 


5 


this kind, eyen in reference to the name of the ho- 
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Ir will be of more importance to enquire concerning the de- 
ſignation of her perſon, 4 name, as ſhe was of a parti 
cular tribe or family; it being one end of impoſing names, the 
better to preſerve and aſcertain the genealogy of thoſe, to whom 
they are given; particularly, in relation, to the medlogy of 
the Virgin- mother, the mother of Crit, the Son &D d, and 
for that reaſon call'd ſo, becauſe he was to deſcand lineally 
Won Mm. „ e bee eee 547 TS Loa 
Virgin ſhould be aſcertain d to us, as that of ri. For tho 
learned men have been of opinion, it was ſufficient to denominate 
Chrift the ſon of David, according to the ſenſe intended by that 
appellation ; xhat Joſeph, his reputed father, and eſpouſed to his 
mother, was of that tribe; a woman, by the law of Leviraze, 
who was to marry the man neareſt in blood to her, being by her 
marriage confider'd as of his line, and fo as to compute her deſ- 
cent by it. The ſon, accordingly, of ſuch a mother; deduc'd his 
ine from the ſame husband, by right of inheritance ; and by pa- 
tity of reaſon, that one who marry d. the relict of his deceagd 
ſign of rafſing wp ſeed to that brother. And there was the ſtronget 
reaſon, why the genealogy of Chriſt ſnould have been deduc'd ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, in the line of Jeſenb, becauſe he was him» 
ſelf of the fame tribe with that of Mary. And ſo the two: diffe- 
rent families of the tribe from. which our 
one by a legal, from the other by 
theſe two perſons. Vet, Perhaps, 
determining exactly, when, or by ; 
prodecelſrs this union firſt commenc'd; tho' if Joſeph was, 'as;is 
here ſuppov', 'eſpous'd to her, by right: of proximity: in blood, 
the period of its commencing could: not, upon an reaſonable pre- 
ſumption, have been far diſtant from the birth ed. 10 Un 
Bor whatever right he, who legally ſucceeded any perſon 254 
ſon in his inheritance, might have to be called his“ ſot and to 
God having promis d to David,that the ug & bis. body ſhould 
fit upon his throne, it was geceſſary that Cbriſt, who was tlie ſub- 
ject of this promiſe, ſhould, according to the natural and ditect 
conſtruction of it, deduce his line from David, not only by a le- 
gitimated, but by a natural and proper deſcent. eee 
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Tux is an argument which it may be here proper ſor me 
do take ſome notice of, which. has been urg d Agalnt che "tut 
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ot only mention ante won bur his iſceds” * And 
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Meſſab, | thar be ſhould alto be the ſon of Dovid, in 1 
lineal deſcent, actording to the fleſh. It is equally con. 
clude, whatever preſumprions have been objected to the en! 


that St. Lule ropor'd to deduce his gene in the male line 
which, tho Joſeph is at the foot of, fet he is there mentiot'd 
in regard of his being [the dane ary, and with a2 


obably, to 1 rounds of ict concerning her vir- 
[ova or 3 : thoſe, who as yet pethaps did. not 


know any thing of hs manner how Chrift was conceiv'd,” 
eaſily entertain. Beſides that, it was not uſual among the Jews jews 


to mention the females in their genealogies, but a rule with 


| 4 we obſerw d before, that women, who were marry'd, ſhould 
pen nes pots So that the 
words, in the concluſion it's according to St. 
Lake, may be thus interpreted, in dnp, "ih the [conſiſtency 
of it with that of St. prepay Then Jeſus himſelf - ba be 
about thirty years old, who, in common opinion, was the ſon 
of Joſeph ; which Joſeph was the ſon of El, not not by natural def- 
cent, but in right of his ſpouſe Mary, E/?s daughter; n E6 
vas, in a true and lineal deſcent, the ſow of Mann. 
I am ſenſible, many other difficulties have been thought to c- 
cur, in reconcilin the two genealogies of Gi. But it does not 
conſiſt with my defign to enter into all the nice diſt _ whi 
every ſubject may give occaſion to. I have ſatisfy d my felf with 
_ obſerving chat d culty in relation to my preſent ſubſeck, 
has been look d as one of the 
3 in the nature of it; 3 
— Tak by Julian 83 ainſt the truth of the evan- 
iſtory, eL h t; and” 
— that it was impoſſible, in the fin: of the t a 
man to have two fathers; which yet Fo/eph (in 2 
ing) ding wo the ea acne . ar . 
muſt have had, one of them nam'd Jacob the other of them Ek. 
But it appears from what has been fai „ in order to reconcile this 
ſeeming inconſiſtency, what is here objecked, is-ſo far from im- 
plying any im —_— * it wy be accounted for * _ 
good and 1 : 
As to jeckions uud the \genral of Chriſt, re- 
corded by — aun either 2 which may 
not to be altogether ill founded, vhat I am going to ob- 
22 may wage. and in general, ſerve as an anſwer to 
them; namely, that theſe genealogies were publiſt'd ar a 
time, when, if there had been any material error, mach more 
any inconſiſtency in YO. . * as by having wm to 
cir 
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contra Ph Mary, on account of proximity. 
cording, to the of 3 Tor, 1 
goo, the e . 


Fa hr the on of wy merel by vinue of a voluntary adopri- 
3 3 — her the ban cc, 
OTuzxs have ug, 

100 Virgin ſtill continued in a ſtate of virginity; they ar- 
when it is ſaid, that o/c E 

. ber firſt-born ſon ; the literal and moſt obvious ſenſe of 

words ſeems to import, that from this time he did know her, ac-. 

cording to a chaſte way * in the Hebrew ſtyle, and pro- 
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 #HT dhe I will not remove 


— are ſufficient to ſhew, that the word ami frequei 7 405 
| regard ro what 


mules, but who had brethren. '' Neither, when it is 
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baby cir rom wee ge; Bur, to ſpeak 
enn Jhe had brought nh br ſſp ſom; con 5 
— — of th e do not i | 
the time before the Birth ES not know/her. - ing 
ther, on that occaſion, vas there any viſible cauſe, why this ace 
from that time. 
 Unrtt, — — of peaking has ce ahvp 
lates ro what ha . che an: which! it is ap- 
d to denote of. The inference would We 
of St. Matthew; if it ſhould be ſaid, — — 
of her death, therefore tis 
imegruy from me, A Dri 
be dtawn from hence of a ſtate, 2 | 


Joſeph did not 8 
— but only hat vas pr Pd Ae doing 
iſt ſhould mention after whit ane Jops might Ghai 
d e 
as juſt, Tr to be drawn from theſe words 
poſe that ſhe had children after her death; ot that when 
Other teſtimonies might be cited to Fendi le; bur 


no more, than the expiration ofa certüm 1 a 
may happen aſter it. Way ; 
Nrrrurs can it, ith dev! feaſony; — hab *cau 
c is called the Flt born fen of Oo 
had any ſon or child afterwards ;/ this ex 
deriial @ 2 . re - to an ordinary 
cation of the wor ly in the ſcriptures, 
er any other birth be co Rn e 
frnbte all the — fan of Egypt, it cannot be 
upon any reaſdnable grounds, that chere were among them 'no 
„ that all 
the fe lor of the children of Tract | be fantifyd n God, 
can jt, with" probabiliry be inferr'd; that there was 
among "them, bar” what had more den 


mn 7 


that one. 
Trex are * texts urg d againſt the — Nee of 


the mother of our Lord, on occaſion of mentioning his 
arid thoſe too a5 the ſons of 


ED 


Mary. © As to the kane branch each of 
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this objettion; 1 need only obſerve, ——— 
2 „to call their ueat j 


mans, -becrhred 3 which conſideration ſupp —— 
fall — — is in — 
that rh other James wid Foſer,” one: Lord's brethren 8, 
way" not che fame Mary vich the mother of bur Lord, but ahother 
— the wiſe of ber ſiſter ; aud thetefore her chil 
dren, according: to the la * ews, might Properiy, by 
virtue of that relation, be ſtyl'd his bret Miet ooh unn 


Ar, if nd arg 'can be drawn from the holy em to 
— holy Virgin continued in 4 ſtate of vi 
afterwards; certainly, if we eximine the to it 

any light, which our O mind: may afford, i will —— 
was Tale by —ů—ů— — — 

gu glory vhereby e age 

in che conceprion” of Chrif;' th& would ſor ever inbiolably main 

rain thut ſtate, whertin yer a farther: miravle: had been work'd, at 
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tober; e nenen was, in_all er Div” 1 
inge / This concluſion ſeems to be the more res on 
deen of char prophecy. of Hab, _Bebold, a Virgin ſhall con- 
 ceive, and bring forth an., Where ad extraordinary interpoli- 
tion of a divine power is equally foretold, both as to the mow: 
— . and birth of Chrif. But if a Virgin 1 Cei 
driouphr forth'# for, an io ace ro en 


— And, it is arg d been cial divine i in- 
—.— in — to his Binde we is < . 40 
0 — _— 1 aft ＋ er wo 2 
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Tus objection inſt-che poſſibllicy/of the-ching; — 
— — 
NN Wen <> nt 22 


is rg." commination to — 7125 — — forth 
* children, has heen — „in oppoſition to what is here 


inſinuated, as reſpecting the whole female race under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, . To — it is anſwer d, that this general commi- 
nation to marry'd women, for ſo we now underſtand it, has a par- 
ticular reſpect (as 2 the words immediately 
thoſe which are here 2 — and is 
e relation w bear ro their — * 
on with . the holy Virgin was 
eſpous d f to Joſeph, and is in expreſs terms call d by the angel his 
is in- 


| wifey yet ſhe not having that commerce with him, which t 
termination ſuppoſes between husbands 'and wives; the reaſon of it 
did not extend, nor conſequently the genetal effects of it, to her. 


Or ir may be fad, that Ge, by Neal grace, in favonr to the 
holy Virgi n, or on account —.—.— c extraordinary piety, and on 
ſo tee de an occaſion, might have d vich the com- 
mon or natural order of —— ſatisfyd with 


. mdy cole the anfree e 3 
margin, to which 1 n — oh 
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* AoA conſiderable e fv: — birth, 
———— relates to the time of it; and it is 
the more we ſhould examine this with greater care, 
* —— mama en ee 
weer there vere three period, eſpecially, {ini wi foreteld 
5 e det come, "Tikes firſt 


| 1 political 
body, and 10 exerciſe» judc —— N 
taken from EDD that $h:bob, or che 
 Meſſiab, ſo the ancient Jews all along the word, ſhall ap- 
| pear; For the ſcepter, or rod, doerno only devo ropal power, bur 
any judicial or legiſlative power, n »wernment 
ſoever. And the Jews rerain'd ſuch 2 after the 
_ defection of the ten tribes, but during tl — — in- 
novations which vere made — —e— till the time of 
—— — wank upon as a conſi- 
derable circumſtanc E 
Tun —— * ſepeer, les 
under the een YVernment | which the F enerics of . 


—— ich What Ivange 
government muſt that be, where the legiſlative power, 
2 or executive power, could be conceiv'd to ſubſiſt 
apart, or without any dependence on one another? Neither is it 
true, in fact, that the ſcepter in this ſenſe, as it denotes oppreſſi- 
on, did not depart from the family of Judah, which continued 
during a ſucceſſion of ſeveral Princes deriving from it, in a 
Qourithing: ſtate. - And yet the Patriarch does not ſay, that there 
ſhould be a conſtant uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the Kings of Ju- 
dab, till the period here detetmin' d; but only intends, that their 
civil polity, and the right of judicature, ſhould not, before that 
, depart fro m them, ſo as to be finally deſtroy'd. And yet 
the time of David to the babyloniſh captivity, for the ſpace 
of four hundred and ſeventy years, the ſcepter, with reſpect to all 
— cone in thee Gabe... 2 ws 
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rimes of de pe in the days of Jerowih, — 

they had ſtill certain ; who exercis d a judicial aut 

de them. As, babyloniſh capeivity to Nehemnrah ; 
rſt in Zerubbalel, for » of a hundred and fifty be years: 


And afterwards in a he of - governors: from him to Nehe+ 


— — vithout being particularly namid, 8 
* Manta — 
— OR — — as 
—.— was continued among oh thets after the ſame 2 
and 2 ia the Macchakees, who, the' they wire efchd wibe 
of Lev, yet had intermarry'd with that of Judah, and ſo derivd 
from | the female lines: tho, as the Jews indeed did not com- 
—— — the male line +, this 
| anſwer does not ſeem ſatisfactory. It ſhould rather be ſaid, that 
the remainder ——— that of Judah; was in- 
rr 
min; and ſrom thence was entitled ta che ſame — = 
and to certain comman rights of it. Of theſe ge there 
were two farts ; fame aver theforaben al — 
exiles others over ſuch, who return d into theit own country. N 
2. Tu ſcepter _—_— by reaſon 
of the — Het ty veſded in — yg 3 
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nation a ſeẽC ; yet ao: inconvenience would follow, our 
— 1 fa be a Food And ſo the — whige- 
with learned men have | 7 — 
ctitical point of hiſtory, r re e 1 
erer to the matter in 


ednfured by dl hiſtory in 
of hiſtory; dar her? i bl amo where» ae of Princes i 
the line of David, among the reſidue of the babyloniſh | 
Others, not knowi - where, or in what part of the wor 


_ find any dominion 
"ate ſtill ſubſiſta among the deſcendents of the ten tribes, beyond 
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thoſe Princes, will have it, that the jewiſh 
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the ſabbatical river. But Alwe can infer kde this ine. 
place of their reſidence, is, that we are here directed for a 

the credit of a ſtory, too chimerical ever to be — infelf, 2 
which; if it could be pro d, would be here n to the pur- 
poſe.; | becauſe the pre ent diſpute does not, in the leaſt; relate to 
the ſucceſſion of the mme but only and en to che fac- 
ceſſion of the tribe of Judah. - 

1. Ir vas foretold t birth of Ghrihſhould kippes, hne the 
ſecond temple was yet ſtandiog, One remarkable prophecy to 
this ſe, is that of Haggai. The deſire of all nations ſhall come, 
and [ will fill this houſe wah rn 
ſhall be greater than the glory of the farmer d. To the ſame effect, 
and probably with a deſign to explain the meaning of this prophe- 
ey, alachs declares f to the Jews, that he, whom they expe Hed, 
come into the temple: Theſe two prophecies — l 
mit the time of the Me/ſhab's' coming, to that of the ſecond tem- 
ple; which being now deſtroy d, it will neceſſarily follow, either 
that the Meſſiab did come while it was ſtanding, or that the pre- 


diction concerning this circumſtance of his coming ws never to 
teceive its, acco * and cannot indeed now poſſibly re- 
ceive it. If the Meſſiah really came while it ſtood, there could 


be no perſon ED all the characters proper to the Meſſiah 
were ſo conſpicuous, as in Jeſus of Na; There were indeed 
befote the deſtruction of that temple. many falſe Chrifts, as himſelf 
foretold ; but they could produce no credentials of their miſſion ; 
and were, on many other accounts, detected as impoſtors. How? 
ever, their im —— — this good accidental effect, 
chat they plainly diſcover d the juſt grounds of a perſuaſion which 
| e e obtain d, that the p was at hand mention'd 
by the prophets, when thoſe, - who lo ſor ee in N 
might expcct the coming of the Meaabor i 1d 02 midk noir 
, on the other hand, this: prophecy was n | 
accompliſhment, ta what end wotthy- Ir the wiſdom or — 
of Go. was it made? Or why-were:the circumſtances of its being 
accompliſh'd particularly ſpecify d? Ho is it poſſible, were we to 
ere a „to reconcile it with the 
God; vith that aa of him iven: by the Hp 
1 ? fade inks hath promiſe 4: that he ſhould yer mak 
iſes to men, and raiſe an them — grounded and Ealonable 
opes, (hopes founded on- n — Son on cheir JIN 
| he never 1 oe! nnen ant nn E d ait 210 
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Crap. III. 
© Tax Jevs themſelves are fo ſenſible. how injurjous i 


* 
* 
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poſition or to * ion the veracity of God in relation to his pro- 


miles, how far ſo cret he may, wich the ſafety. of this attribute, 


remit his threats; that they ſay, but they ſay it only for that rea- 


fon, and therefore without proof, or poſſibility of proof, that the 
no way of ſhewing the accompliſhment of it, but by making it ap- 


pear, how, and in what reſpects, the glory of the ſecond temple 

was greater than that of the firſt temple. | 

the account of its magnificence, or any external beauty and luſtre 

it. In reſpect to which, it was ſo much inferior to the firſt tem- 
ple; thir the Prief and Levites, and chief of the fathers why wer 

ancient men, and bad ſeen the firſt houſe, when the foundation 


* 


of this houſe war laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice *, 


And therefore Haggai, the better to prepare the Jews for te- 
ceiving this prophecy in the true ſenſe, by the command of 


7 


God puts the queſtion to them. / ho it left among you, that. ſaw 
this bouſe in ber fir glory ? Aud how do ye ſee it now? Is it not 
in your yes, in compariſon of it, as nothing t 114 
I re pect to the ſymbols of God's more immediate preſence, 
there were, in the former temple, the Urim, and Tbummim, the 
ark of the Covenant, the fire which, deſcended to conſume the. 
ſacrifices, the Shechmah, and the ſpirit of prophecy ;, all which 
ceas'd in the ſecond temple. And therefore ſince it was both on 
account of its ſtructure, its external ornaments, and the ſpecial ma- 
nifeſtations of rhe diyine grace and power in it, ſo much inferior in 
Bey 6 the ſt temple, and g, l by that very prophes, 
who forctold it ſhould exceed the firſt temple in glory; the reaſon, 
of the preference given to it, 
ly ariſe from the perſonal eee the Son of God in it; 
the brightneſs of bis Father's glory, and ibe expreſs image 
fin, "is whom the Fah, of the Codbead durch todth.. (And the 
characters given by the prophets. of the perſon who was to appear 
J ech into it, the e 


3 
* 


to Jeſus Chrift, and couſd not, etence, belo, 
v7 iir 9 1. : 8 
erſon, who appeard, at hat zime pt evidently, follows, 4 
and he” done, was, in etch, the. Chrif, dhe Son, of the. 
Omg Cog. Günni vide | 1 
. AxoTHER remarkable 


Id not, on apy pretence, belong to any other 


"Os. 1 * 
1440. 


pear, was the expiration of ſeventy weeks, mentioß d by the pro- 
2 8 as + A. . 
LY phet 
* 
1 


22 e ſo ſenſib is to the 
honour and perfections of the divine nature, to make any ſuch ſup- 


This could not be pr? 
0 


in this reſpect, muſt, and can on- 


F ibe covenunt, the delight of. the Ig. 
: : 1} 10 ES 3 „ 49 1444 0 7 35 94 5 ; 
raehtes, and the deſire of all nations,;, as they might properly belong 


hat he, 


note of time when the Mæſſiab ſhould ap- 


Was to come 


e ee  BooklV. 


phet Daniel. Within the compaſs of which time, ſeveral im- 
events were to happen; God 33 before the period, 
e aſfign'd, ſhould commence, determin'd, that there ſhould be a 
method apply'd to finiſh the tranſgreſſion ; to make an end of ſins; 
to make reconciliation for iniquity ; and to bring in everlaſting 7 
teouſneſi: That, the Meſſiab, the Prince, ſhauld appear ; and thai 
be ſhould be cut off, but not for himſelf: That a people of '@ 
Prince ſhould come, and deflroy the city and the ſanfluary: And, 
that the ſacrifice and oblatron ſhould ceaſe, even until the con- 
lr we believe that Jeſs of Nazareth appear d at the time, when 
we have all the evidence, which any fact, whereof we are not eye- 
witneſſes, can have, to prove, that he did appear, the accompliſh- 
ment of theſe ſeveral predictions is eaſily made out. As to ſuck 
ol them, which immediately concern his perſanal character, or 
_ ſufferings, there never was any other perſon, to whom, they can 
ſeverally, or any of them, in this compaſs of time, (or indeed at 
| other time) be fuppo y rey Ir is not n 
| thould critically examine of how many years each week, in the 
prophetical ſtyle, conſiſted. | It is ſufficient to our e, that 
theſe events happen d in the time of our Saviour; that the Meſab 
1283 eſpecially before the facrifice and obla= 
tion ſhould ceafe ; that they are, in fact, now ceas d; and yet no 
other time can be affign'd, when they firſt ceas d; nor any other 
on, 1 . d, Tom 2 4 whole ſacriſice, 
hich is here exp is being cut off, but not for himſe 
God would cauſe them to ceaſe. It cannot now, 4 ſo wn | 
be ſaid, there is an intermiffion of them, as that they will be for 
ever diſcontinued, or mil the conſummation. It is not material, 
rica «bo 1 Sep 4 hiſtory, ere be- 
thought the credit of it ſupported on very g ds, that all 
„ rebuilding the temple, and refloring Laenge, have 
been fruſtrated by den wry or viſible in tion of a divine 
| power; it ſufficiently anſwers our defign, that ſhortly after that 
one 1 . * Br not for himſelf, 
but fi people; and, in order 20 bring everlaſting righteouſ= 
nth n ee deftroy', nnd that, M, the Brice hd 
—_ wn many ather inſtituted rites and modes of 
ſhi r 
III. 1 confiſcate | Which I propos d to 
ſpeak to, relating to the birth of wrt y is the place of it; which 
was Bethlehem, according to an expreſs prediction of the * prophet 
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* Micah x. 2. 0 | , | 


eceſſary, that 


a... 


k ** n 
Car. III. 


— — — di Pact, 


this ppbet e er i to by him, yet 
the di on this. oc occaſſon, is nat fo, gr byr, it ma N 
2 teconcibd. "The prophet. ſpeaks of. e as 4 lille el 1 | 


the evangeliſt, as not the leaſt among t 5 or 908 of J. | 


dab; which, according to a ;uſual Way ation, . a, figure of 

common to zes, denotes en more ot 
greater, than the words PA. Jicerally ro expreſs. So So that by re- 
preſenting. it as not one of the leaſt cities, the Rk, ion. may be 
interpreted in direq oppoſition, to what Micab ſays concerning ir; 


3 


that it was one of the greateſt or moſt. conſiderable cities, 'But 

no. inconſiſtency tan be-inferr'd from what is here obſery d. This 
city might be lelevich reſpe, 5 the extent of it, or to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, in wab's ſenſe and yet the greazelt, in 
the ſenſe of St. 9 g eminentiy ſo, in giving bir 


% * 4 # 


more e on A als wy ith as ſeveral par . e 


to the Saviour, of the world, * Son of God: And, it was the 


Gary * f WF 15 our OE 
outs Ae on occ on of his go e a ELF on with- 
out any good foundation; it being uſual for perſons to take a cha- 
rater from the place of their. or inary habitation; as well as: from 
chat of their birth. But the ground indeed; upon v hic 9 5 
culty princi pally ariſes, . as to our Saviour's N. a Nazajene; 
is not in regard to the place of his bitth, but from the the reaſon 
which St. Matthew aſſigus of his being call'd a Nazarene; names 
that'what was 2 by the {hh — N 8 end, might te ful. 
tea. For it no w +; 5 pens, gar rom any 
one. of them, that Jeſus Chrift was to be De Prop by that lame. 
To this ſeveral, things are replyd; z., That prophers,. by a 


derſtood, as 5 no more than one prophet. 3, That, in 
referring to any prophetical . lage, it is not neceſſary that the 
ſacted 3 bond repeat t y words wherein it is expreſs d, 
provided th * 1 the proper £ we and deſign of it. By 
rule St. Mar. i di in the application be wakes of the 
phecies to which * refer „in ſaying, Te. s ſhould be call 
vhat in the Hebrew language, imports the me thipg, 
Nazarene: For there it is ſaid, that 4 ra Teall come out of 15 
= 2 Jeſſe, and 4 branch; which, in * is the fame 
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the ſtrict ſenſe, as perſons divinely inſpir d with the know ge of 


cial providence of God was viſible, in the diſpoſition made for the 


that, by the command of a heathen Prince, they ſhould at 


 Chrifi's, birth ſhould render the accompliſhment of what the pro- 
8 85 had foretold concerning the place of it, more Co 
ſpicuous and remarkable. By this means too, it was 


r 
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fore intends no more, by citing the authority of the prophets, db 


ſhew that Jeſus ſhould be call'd 4 Nazarene, but that he — wes 
and very branch ſpoken of by the prophets ; particularly by //aiab 
and Jeremiah *, 82 that iſtinguiſhing character. 

Orntss anſwer, that we are not here to underſtand p 


; 
ets in 


things future; but prophets improperly fo ternr'd,' or ſuch as were 
call ſons of the prophets, from theit being interpreters of the 
prophetical writings. From the ſenſe whereof,” the no ſuch er- 

reſs word was contain d in them, they inſerr d, that Jeſus ſhould 


denominated a Nazarene. 


Ir is obſerv'd, in the laſt place, St. Matthew ſays, 1hat in might 
be fulfill d which was ſpoken by the prophets. From whence they 
argue, that, notwithſtanding this name is not found in 
the writings of any of the prophets, yet it might have been con- 


veyed down by an authentic and known tradition, from ſeveral of 


them. A learned f author ſeems, upon all theſe conſiderations, to 
make too great and needleſs a conceſſion to the adverſaries of 


_ Chriſtianity, when he ſays, that this paſſage, if any, ſeems 


to afford them a ſpecious pretence of calumny and 


cavil a- 


ed for. n 09 r 90 
I ſhall only obſerve, before I conclude this article, that a ſpe- 


birth of Chrif, in the very place where he was born. In conſe 

ce of a decree at that time, that all the world ſhould be tax'd, 
25 and Mary his mother were oblig'd to go unto the city of 
David, call'd Bethlebem, to be tax d there, as being of the houſe 


and lineage of David, While they remain'd there, the days Were 
accompliſh'd that Ichs ſhould be born. Had ir not been in obe- 


dience to this decree, it is highly improbable that 7% and AM 
would have taken ſuch 1 "Fa the coding. tees 
and at fo unſeaſonable a time of the year. But God, who can 
effect his deſigns by what inſtruments he pleaſes,” ſo otder d is, 


that time repair to Bethlebem; to the end this circumſtance of 


provi- 
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4 Seffered under Pontius Pilate , Was oeh 4 5 
dad, and buried. 
8 'L- 

1 under Pontius Pla 
8 gig eie Pins Pilate we we | 
17 marily to i=, Fr the ns and i iny 8 
ds endur'd more imm at the time of his 
ow the entice to reflect a little eh wa —— during 


the preceding courſe of his life. He was 4 man of ſorrows," and 


x. una yd Ann ng the ſeveral periods of ir. His 
indeed 


was finiſh'd the croſs, bat it might properly 
be ſaid to E n gore dig eee 


of his birth. For he was born of mean parents, in the meaneſt 
7 agg ryn tn. 
thing ſuitable to the 1 wanting. 

What he afterwards "Sf hint, was Uſtly applicable, aud 
almoſt literally true in this reſpect; The fow of the air have neo, 

but-the ſon of man hath air aberio ts lay his head. He was expos'd 
11 


ney 
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ney into Egypt. He paſs'd his time, till he enter d upon his pro- 
ohetical 0 2 when ork thirty years old; in 2 Rolf 
tho' he had all the wealth, all rhe power and glory of the world 
at command; yet he choſe a life of poverty and ſelf-denyal: till 
that time, and as it has been ſuppos d, of common labour, in it. 
For he was the reputed fon of a carpenter, and, if we may credit 
Tertullian in particular, was ſaid to have. work'd at his father's 
trade. His converſation lay 1 perſons in the loweſt ſtate and 
condition of life; and he choſe for his diſciples and followers a 
company of illiterate Ga/z/eans, and poor fiſhermen.” The circum- 
| ſtances preceding his death were ſtill greater arguments both of 
his ſufferings and his reſignation. He was derided and ſpit upon, 
and made the ſubject of all the calumny, than whichythere is no- 
thing more irritating to a great and noble mind, which the wit 
or malice of his enemies could invent. He was arraign'd, con- 
demn'd,. and ſcourg'd, as if he had really been one of the great- 
eſt malefactors; and afterwards felt thoſe dolours, and diſcoverd 
them in thoſe viſible effects and agonies, which no man had ever 
ſcen, or been ſenſible of before. Can we reflect on fo great hu- 
mility of the Son of God, and think our ſelves capable after that, 
of doivg any thing that may deſerve the name of a condeſcenſion ? 
Or can we reflect on his ſufferings, and, at the ſame time, com- 
plain of any hard or injurious treatment? Certainly theſe conſide- 
rations, if we duly attend to them, muſt equally contribute to 
create in us a becoming indifference to all the viſible glories and 
pleaſures of this world. They ſhould tend, at leaſt, to rectify 
our taſte of them in ſuch a meaſure, that we ſhould never think of 
our ſelves more highly than we ought to think, upon any imagi- 
nary or ſenſible advantage of - poſſeſſing them. We ſhould farther 
learn from them (for tis difficult not to moralize on ſuch moving 
occaſions) to raiſe our ſelves, at once, above the terrors and flat- 
teries of this world; and, in a word, whenever we a call'd up- 
on to follow ſo great and bright an example, to ſhew, ſo far as 
ve are capable, the ſame reſolution and conſtancy of mind, he- 
ther we are put to the tryal of enduring the croſs, or of deſpiſmg 
the ſhame. To return from theſe occaſional, tho, 1 hope, not 
improper reflections; what has been ſaid already, may ſerve to 
give us a general notion of the ſufferings: of Chr. But, in or- 
der to a more * explication 1 e of the article, 1 
ſhall al ther u eſe three enquiries.. 
Il. How the divine nature, being perſonally united in him with 
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III. Way 


ſuffered under Pontius Pilate. 


1, Tax reſolution of the firſt eaquiry, may be deducd from 


theſe ſcveral conſiderations following. 
Ir was neceſſary that Chrift, to 
luable atonement ug God for * ſins of men, an 


ſive duties, in this preſent ſtate, are a conſiderable, if not a 
more extenſive part. He only that was, on all accounts, without 


fin, could be made fin for us, on any actount, DOPE © rae | 


the wrath of an offended and Almighty God. 


Ir was neceſſary hes 7 ſhould. have choſen 2 paſſive. ſtate 
r the Chriſtian Pattern; and as the 
eby became of more general extent to 


of life, as he was deft 
influence of his examp 
all Chriſtians. With 2 4 God gave him a body, as an ex- 


cellent author obſerves, in a manner agreeable to that fine and 
him ; 40 in terms too reſtrictive. 
be Word became ſenſible, only to render truth imelligible. Reaſon 

became INCArngre, to #0 uber end, but 10 guide men to reaſon by 
lace concerning. 


noble ſpirit, which diſtin 


their ſenſes *. Without entring into a common 
the influence. of great and good examples, I ſhall. only Cite atio» 
ther paſſage out of this author, and from the ſame chapter; where, 

in alluſion to our Saviour's taking upon him human nature, and his 
_ appearing in a human body, he has theſe words, which may ſerve 
© to. give us a general idea whatever has been, or can be ſaid up- 
this ſubje&. But, this order, by which we ought 10 bf 6 q 
is a Form too abſtrafted to ſerve at 4 . % for py [ grant 
it; Let us then give it a body; let us make ut ſenſible ; 3 
it in ſeveral 4 to render it agreeable 4 carnal ner 1. . us, 7 
1 may ſo ſpeak, incarnate it. 
Asam, one deſign of Chriſt's ſacrifice, was to repreſent. to men 
the odious and deteſtable nature of fin; to ſhew, how re 
is to the holineſs, and how provoking to the juſtice of G 
deſign was moſt viſibly anſwer' d, by our Saviour's performing his 
ſacrilice in the manner we have Td ; and by. his offering it 

continually. from the time of his birth, to that of his death. 
Ws ticular exception ought not to lie, on that extraordinary 


b his diſciples againſt thoſe impreſſions, which 2 0 be 
made on them, from the ignominious and painful circumſtances 
preparatory to his death, and. from the dangers which themſelves 
_ be afterwards expord to, and which b 
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"m Wur ve here profeſs, in particular, to dae that 4 


e end he m 9 75 ie a va- 


thereby recon- 


cile ſinners to him, ſhould fulfil all righteouſueſt ; aur, the paſ- 


ant it 


This 


occaſion of his being transfigur'd, when it was neceſſary towards 


e had foretold ld they 
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would be expor'd to; when it was ſo yeeeMary; | 1 fy, upon theſe 
ſeveral accounts, chat he ſhould at that time lüge giren them a 
ſenſible demonſtration of his —.— hereafter of glotifyitiy thoſe 
bodies, which were ſubject to fo many troubles and calarhities here. 
This, the venerable Beds obſerves, os providentially deſigwd, 
that che diſciples and followers of 22 by contemplatiug chat 
ry, which fhould never have an end, tight more reſofutely fu 
go che tranſient and mometitary evils of this world *, 
II. How the divine natute bein perſonally utnted in Chip N. 
the 1 he could truly be ſaid to _ ö 
. Ir is the more nece LY to make 4 r be kate of this on, 
| bekaſe ſie dale Uſe „that, in c . Gch Hue 
it muſt be ſuppos d this Godhead aer Others Have arg d, 
that if the divipity, to which the meritorious effects of Chriff's 
crifice ate RY did not fuffer, it is diffielut to ap „ow 
it could prope y contribute any thing towitds the ſatisfaction 
made by fern , of the merit of thim. 
50 5 we deny, ie eel why that the perſonal udien of the 
tod natures in 1 407 6 Chrift ſhould have ſaffer'd in 
_ reſpe& to his divine nature. Tor . + the While after ſuch a man- 
ner, tllat they (till tetain, as we d before; their cha- 
riQers, and di. n& vp ations. "Though it was the f 
therefote Which rd in the utiott of the divine and — na- 
tute; yet the paſſions and q of the human nature were not 
communicated to the divine, auß more than the eſſential attributes 
of the divitie latdts to the humün. Aud therefore the human a8. 
türe being only capable of ſuffering, the divine her 
ble, tho? we attribute pain and ſorrow to Chrißt, as God and man 
in one perſon; woot 4 priate them to the human nature on- 
ly. As in the union of that ſoul and body, which conſtitute the 
pro of Peter, wle be hy ke is tl! or wiſe we do not intend 
e is tall with one mind, or wiſe in relation to his b 


bat as he is compogd nd Whit indifferenily affects et- 
we r * crab . Whatever 
diſtini in roperties t two 
| have ſef 155 ger, THE: wn tag 
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faid to be crucify'd, not as Lord of glory, — 
vine nature, diſtinaly conſider d; hut to the perſonal union of 
the two natures in him, by reaſon of which he was truly the 
irn and ſtyrd fo, tho' da cu dig fab ie fes, 
man nature. 286-11 a64d; e 
Toa ache beanch of Aan aeg ve 
Geib, as Cod, could not ſuffer; yet the union of the divine na- 
ture with the human in the — of Uri, might give à value 
and merit to his ;  Which-on no other account cbuld 


fer d only as man. There is no more difficulty in 
— A 
forme perſans by the more ſpecial communications of 

than in other perſons, without changing their nature, —— 
om mes If we the moſt intimate union: poſſible 
ic of God, — at ary 4 


= ad dase hich 
all which, we conclude, char as A ben cf Gel, chm che per 
fon. who was the Son of — - tho#-heiconld-noe 


fer in his divine nature; Gly niinnaf the perbuct abies of Av 


S what he ſuffer'd as man, might 
| merit properly aſcrib'd to him, both as God and man; 
Godhead could not ſuſſer. In. this ſenſe God is ſaid 40 


22 — with his, own blood *. A anner of en- 


— — ſaid ts. pour ur be, irit upo 
dll fleſh to bave 9 i way. Tho, if *he foul and body 
d in a 


touches, or chat a body is capable, in a 


its own way. But as theſe two ſubſtances 


or even of 


are perſonally united, and for that reaſon only, theſe and the Dk 


expreſſions hax noching inoonſiltene, or improper in hen. 
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= iven to them. He" who ſuffer d was God and man, tho? 
n conceiving 


N 
pon all fleſh ; 5 
ate ſtate, nothing could be more irrational 
1 efhaving any communication with the Spirit of God, 
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III. Wur we profeſs, in particular, to believe, in ſaying, that 
By the ſufferings of Chriſt, as referr'd to this mark of time, we 
are properly to underſtand thoſe, vhich immediately preceded, or 
occaſion'd Nis death. And that being one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble events relating to him, wherein we are intereſted, and to 
which our redemption is, in a more eminent and ſpecial manner, 
aſcrib'd, it became neceſſary that the time of it be more 
particularly aſcertain'd. This time happen'd when Pontius Pilate was 
governor of Judea, and it was. very providentially appointed by 
God, that it ſhould happen at that time. Forr, 
1. Tu benefits of ripe paſſion being defign'd to extend to 
all mankind, and not to the Jews only, it was highly: agreeable to 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that the hiſtory of it ſhould be 
atteſted in the moſt publick and authentick manner. What could 
have been contrivd more proper to this end, than that Chrift, 
| Who was to ſuffer at Jeruſalem, on account of his more immediate 
miſſion to the houſe of //ael, and a peculiar relation indeed which 
he had to that people, yet ſhould ſuffer under a Roman governor; 
| who was to give an account of the moſt remarkable events that 
might happen, during his adminiſtration, to the ſenate, at Rowe, 
at that time the miſtreſs of all other cities, and the ſeat of Em- 
pire. By this means, all men had a fair *. of examin- 
ing the evidence of a fact, which it concern d every man to know 
the truth and certainty of. For it was not only done in the moſt 
open and publick manner, but committed to the publick recotds 
of the Empire; which, it is very probable, were extant in the 
time of Tertullian. If they were not then extant, as he might ea- 
ſily have been 2 for aſſerting what was falſe in fact; fo his, 
enemies, no doubt, would have-imprav'd fo favourable an advan- 
2. Tus ſufferings of Chrift under Pontius Pilate diſcoverd, that 
the ſcepter, according to the prophecy of Jacob, was at that time 
departed from Jadab; the Jews having then no power of _ 
puniſhment, one of the ſovereign and diſtinguiſhing rights of ci- | 
Is 3. Tus was a conſiderable incident; and which might not 
have happen d under any other judge, that render d the innocence. 
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wight have'tranſcrib'd the follawing paſſage. AuH#or nowinis ejus Chrifhs, qui Tiberio 
2 ar frocurdiarem Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio affe@us eft. Ann. lib. 13. 
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conſpicuous. For this ſame judge declar'd he found, upon exa- 
mination, no fault in him; and was farther confirm'd in his opi- 
nion of him, as innocent of the crimes laid to his charge, on oc- 
caſion of a ſpecial meſſage from his wife, who deſit d, in regard 
to a dream, vherewith ihe had been; aftet an extraordinary Han- 
ner, affected, that he would have nothing io do with that juſt man. 
And tho' afterwards he did * an n Fam he did it, and viſi- 
bly indeed appear d to do it, rather to gratify the importunity of 
the Jews, than from any conviction in his own mind of What he 


4 


ought to have done. Or perhaps he acted hetein againſt his real 
judgment to prevent any inſinuations which his enemies might 
take the advantage of, to render him ſuſpected to his maſter at 
Rome ; as if he had been wanting in a cauſe of treaſon, wherein 
his imperial majeſty's honour, di 1 ee intereſts, might have 
appear d to be concern'd. But wha had Tiberius to feat Fn the 
competition of a Prigce, who renonnc'd all ſecular power and 
dominion : A claim to a kingdom purely ſpiritual, ſo foreign to 
his views and defigns, and which he had never, perhaps, heard or 
thought of before, could not be ſuppos d to give him any great 
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Bor what 1 would principally obſerve, is the wiſe diſpoſition of 
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he had not by the 


8 of Syria, to 
whom he was ſubordinate; yet he hat governor, in ca- 
pital caſesz which was here the ſame thing, as to all the ends purpolia-of his ating, 

© if he had really ated by his own proper author ohms bog von li 
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Fome have thought, indeed, that when Pu/ato refers them 
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Cann K de 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucifyd. 
To the end the ſafferings of Chrif, which more immediately 


preceded his death, might be berer aerial, it ws 


thought fit by the compilers of the creed to mention the particu- 
lar time of them, with reſpect to the civil magiſtrate under whom 
he ſuffer d. But there being an extraordinary circumſtance rela- 
ting to the manner of his ſufferings, it was no leſs proper. to the 
ſame end, chat this too ſpogid be ſpecify'd,,. and is accordingly 
| here ſpecify'd in our profeſſing, that under Pontius Pilate Chi 
was crucifyd, And it might indeed have been mention d, under 
the former head, as an additional argument of God's over-ruling | 
providence, in the ſufferings' of Chi under that  govenor, that 
Grif was to ſuffer after this manner; for it being foretold, that 
he d ſo ſuffer , and cracifixion being a Reman” puniſhment, 
and not at that time in uſe among the Jews, had they been left 
to their own method of putting our Sayiour to death, this circum- 
ſtance of his ſufferings, previous to it, might not, it is probable, 
have correſponded with che prediction. Now tho a power in the | 
Jews, at that time of * malefactors, has been contended for 
by ſome learned men; yet x By ans. 2 power of crucify- 
ing, a manner of putting malefactots to death, in particular re- 
markable for the cruclty and ignominy of it, was out of theic 
hands. Whatever judicial authority they ſtill retain'd, or exer- 
cis d, with reſpe& to delinquents, as to other kinds of puniſhment; 
yet as to this kind, it muſt be allow'd, that, according to their 
own confeſſion, it was wot lawful far tbem ta put any one to death f. 
inde 
Chrift — 5 By their on. Ut, | 1 WAY 8 - 
ina, of infultico | 3 
an power and 3 — Fo as x ſoveteign people, nk ; 
were before inveſted. But others have been of opinion, that they 
had ſtill a power, eſpecially in caſes which were nor capital, and 
even in ſome which were capital, of inflicting puniſhment. Upon 
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any of the e ſitions, it h chat «the ſee was 
05 either wholly, 4 meaſure de a | 
lr we deſcend to aſſigu the more — as why out 
bleſſed Saviour ſuffer d upon the croſs ; it may be ſaid, 
1. Tait in ſuffering this kind of prinffynenit, he gave us the 
xe example of fortitude and a patient ſubmiſſion to the will of 
and which web „ animate us, not only againſt the 
fear of death in yearn of death under the moſt formidable 
and ignominious circumſtances! It is in regard to the force of this 
example, that the apoſtle exhorts us to perſevere with patience 
and refolution in all the duties of the chriſtian life; directing us 
to hook wnto Fefas, the author and finiſher 4 our faith, who for the 
* * war Re before , ena " the craft, 3. 5 ax the 


2. 1 the /ſull-rings of Chriſt were, as 1 a ids 
cauſe of our redemprion, we have ſtill a ſtronger aſſurance of the 
merit and efficacy of them to that end, from his ſuffering after a 
manner, which was, at once, moſt iſo ble to ſenſe, and 
moſt ſhameful}, accordi to the common notion men had . 
where of it. As in reſpects it was a curſed death, it was 
moſt proper to denote, der ft was made u curſe for us f. It 
was ſo reputed by the Jews, who, if any malefaQtors among them 
ſuffer d another kind of death, were to be buried; whereas burial 
was not permitted to thoſe, who had been crucify'd. And it a ap- 

both from a paſſage in the propher Jeremy +, and one in 

Fſephus , that the Jews apprehended nothing more infamous 

EN Teer 4 . 

Tr it be is cath is reputed fo 
execrable, the anſwer is vious, with reſpe& to the nature wy 
oonſider d as a moſt cruel and painful death ; ne 
opinion ff, which obtain d concerning it, as 4 moſt infamous death, 
we muſt ſeek, perh , for a reaſon, not ſo much in the nature 
of it, as in the ſigni cation, which, on one account or other, had 
been by ſome common agreement Hos er rn opriated to it : Which abe 0 
it is not nor poſhble, in caſes, to diſcover the ori | 

of common opinion) mi might, perhaps ariſe from hence, that _ 

who wa condemerd to the n of che _ was = expo 
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to a more 127 ry. to which I may add, permanent view, © 
or was thereby repreſented as deſerving to be farther remov'd, than 
ordinary malefactors, from any communication with the reſt of 


mankind, © n . sFa 1 
3. Uron all theſe accounts, Chriſt, in ſuffering the puniſhment 
of the croſs, gave us the molt ſenſible demonſtration of God's ha- 
tred to fin. If when he appear'd in the perſon of a ſinner, and 
in order to be a ſacrifice for ſin, no puniſhment was thought ſaffi- 
cient to appeaſe the wrath of a juſt and avenging God, but, of all 
others, the moſt cruel, and the moſt ſhameful that could be in- 
flicted; what hopes can there be to us of eſcaping the ſevereſt 
fects of divine juſtice, who have already ſo often, and ſo high- 
ly. offended againſt it? If God ſpared not his own ſon, con- 
ider'd in the circumſtances of a ſinner, but ſuffer'd him to be cut 
off after ſo painful and ignominious a manner, what apprehenſions 
of terror ought we not to be under, if we do not fincerely repent 
of our ſins, and forſake them, left he alſo ſpare not us? ' 
Tux apoſtle therefore improves this very conſideration to ſhew, 
how neceſſary it is that we ſhould mortify our ſinful diſpoſitions 
or habits, if we would really attain the ends for which Chriſt was 
cxucify'd, or have any benefit by them: Who himſelf bore our ſins 


in bin own body on the tree, that we, being dead umo ſin, ſhould 
hue unto Gd. 1 Rar + 4 | = FA 


= 4 


Vr we are not to attribute the pains which Chriſt ſuffer d upon 
the croſs wholly to his crucifixion; how cruel ſoever that kind of 
death was to . who ſuffer d it. As thoſe parts of the body, 
the hands and the feet, which are moſt nervous and ſenſible of 
pain, were. pierc d through with the nails that faſtned them to the 
| croſs; yet not fo as to occaſion thoſe violent convulſions, which 

might procure immediate death; for it was ſome time before they 
expir'd, under the agonies of them. Yet, it muſt be acknowledg d, 
there were ſundry kinds of death; which the primitive martyrs 
ſuffer d, conſider d in themſelves, no leſs Ran api terrible to 
human apprehenſion. We muſt ſeek, therefore, for ſome other 
cauſe of that inexpreſſible anguiſh our Saviour felt upon the croſs, 
than barely from Fi ſuffering the death of the croſs. For tho' it 
ſhould be granted, that not only the curious original formation, 
but the exquiſite order and ſtate of his body at that time, occa- 
ſion'd by his leading a . innocent and regular, might 

have given him the greateſt ſenſe of pain, yet the principal rea- 
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©, Ratio infamie ber of videtar. Cee qui ſuſpeaditar ligne ifto [qmbols ſublevationis is 
altum, quaſs execrabilis mundo ( 14 qui terram pedibus premat) extarbetur & elimi- 
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of darkneſs. 
upon thecrols, and 


nan incens d God: Of 
and of the divine wrath; to which he was then actually making at 
atonement. To which we may add, as a farther reaſon of his ex- 


death, it would not have the effect he'defign'd by it, on a great 


could entitle them to the be 
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ſon, why no ſorrow was ever like unto his ſorrow, ſeems rather to 
have taken its riſe from certain conflicts, which he felt more im- 
mediately in his mind, chan from thoſe he was only ſenſible of 
by ee of his bodily ſufferings. 
lux order po 'actount For that h 


— 


„ and cheſe moſt grieveas 


ſenſations, which he ſo viſibly diſcover'd, even before his cruci- 
fixion; when his foul: was exceeding 
when be feat, as if it were drops of blood,” and pray'd in ſuch an 


 ſorrowfid, even und deb; 


earneſt and vehement manner to God; Father, 5f it be poſſible, tex 


this cap paſs from me. Aud when afterwards his body was nail'd 


to the croſs, he was under-the agonies which occaſion'd that paſ- 


bes forſaken me? Some are of opinion, that the devil, at that 


time, collected all his force, in order to fill his mind with the 
moſt diſmal terrifying ſcenes: of horror, and, if that had been 
poſſible, of deſpair. And this opinion, indeed, appears to have 
ſome grounds in the words of our Saviour to fis crucifiers, 
while he was upon the croſs ; This is your hour, and the: power 


Orurss have thought (tho! both theſe opinions may very well 
conſiſt) that the 2 — of pain, e our Lord f:lt boch 
in the garden, vas occaſion d by the perfect 

and penetrating light, which then diffus d itſelf in his mind, at 
once concerning t F Rr demerit of fin, and the wrath f 
; for which he was at the inſtant atoneing; 


traordinary anguiſh, a moſt ſenfible concern upon his ſoreſeeing, 
that, notwit ing both the merit and &: rs manner of 1 


part of mankind; nay, that many who might believe in his name, 
would occaſionally, by not complying with the terms, which alone 
ts of his 7 eby incur = 
greater damnation. This proſpect, to one of ſo cent a di 
poſition, of ſo great = humanity, and love to mankind, 


may very naturally be ſuppos d to have excited in his mind, ſtill a 
. 


CHAP, . 


3 Ca. III | 
eu under Pontius Pilate, 1 was erucif d. dead. 


HO the: 0 of Chrif did, in the a of i it; ind 
according to the common event of that kind of puniſhment 
"af x oth caſes, ſuppoſe the death of CA yet ſince his death 


was not neceffarily conſequent upon it; (for he might, as the 
after ſo inſulting a manner, cad him wt have oe 
'down from the croſs, and ſav d himſelf ) it vas on this ac- 
count, that his death ſboult have been diſtinet y ſpecify'd in the 
cteed, and ought indeed, for ſeveral: —— to be conſi- 
dex under a ſeparate: head, from that of his crucifixion. 
44 For: the better explication of ſo important a point, * 
n is, in a more immediate and peculiar manner, attri- 
buted to the death of Chriſt, concerning which, we ought, for that 
| reaſon, to have the moſt clear and explicit notions, whereof we 
_— — 1 hall. ge Pars; # me- 
. I ſhall ſhew; 5 as Crit in fad, ſuſferd the puniſhment | 
of the croſs; ſo, according} to what we here farther ofels, he 
* alſo, in a true and proper ſenſe, die upon the 
II. I ſhall conſider, how far, or in-whas reſpe the death of | 
: rig was neceſſary towards our redemption. 
III. Wusrurn his death 3 pr e A 
IV. Wur run it was a ſac y he be 
fad to have made ſatisfaction to the divine | ny 1 properly 
V. Warum the benefits ag his death vere def ign'd to be of 
abe extent. 

VPI. War were-the effects of Chriff's death 
immediate relation to his own» perſon. 
I. Lam to ſhew; that as Ghrift, in fact, ſuffer his age 
6f- the croſs; ſo, according to what we here ofeſs, | 
in a true and proper ſenſe, die upon the — 1 4.5 2 
truth of his death, we have all the evidence that any matter of 

fact is capable of. 


Darn conſiſts in a diſſolution of the principal parts, or or- 
gans of the bod ay lo 3 they, nor any other leſs noble 

„in ence on them 2 or per- 
xv 4 ive functions In conſe : ce of which, * 
cording to the laws of union between the ſoul and the body, the 


| ſoul can no longer inform the body, or maintain any communi- 
| cation 


,_ having a more 
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cation with i it, or any part An Fm retires. Gore it, and. ſubſiſts 
ſomewhere; it is, in this place, 0 of no Moone to Sn 
where, in a ſeparate ſtate. 

Tuar the pains which Grip ſalfer'd, were of an intenſeneſs 
and force, ſufficient to cauſe ſuch a difolution) of the incipal 
parts of his body, will not be diſputed; whether we der the 
manner of his death, or the extraordinary circumſtances, which 
contributed to highten-che pains of it; and which were, indeed, 
ſo that Pilate, vho did not underſtand the true cauſe, mar- 

velld, that he was dead ſo ſoon. By which means, there 
a 1 „an accompliſhment. of the prophecy, . . 
— be brolen; it * that he was dead, 

— came to break the legs che two eee, ho 

were crucifyd with him. 
Tur who wiſh'd:and conſpird his death, and. were the inftru- 
ments of procuring it, made no doubt of it; tho, for theſe rea- 
ſons, there is all "the 2 in the world to ſuppoſe, they 
would take all requiſite * ſible to ſatisfy themſelves, that he 
was truly dead; vbich this farcher circumſtance ſtill remow d all 
8 7 „1 of, that the ſoldiers pierc d his fide, . 4755 they 


legs) without. OG" ap .or 
— — im, 


And tho' it may E ey in 
conſequence of the:oamral laws of union — the ſoul and the 
body, that there was not only a ceſſation of the animal @conomy, 
but that his ſoul too was actually ſeparated from his body; yet to 

a farther confirmation to the truth of this point, it is Py 
= nag commended his Aue mo! the, hands of bs father,' be 


ghoſt *, 

6 % 0 noe. truly. die; bs ene A had « not 
been fully attain'd ; ſor tho we may conſider this as one conſide- 
table part of his ſacrifice ; yet that which, finiſh'd it, that which 
anſwer d the ty pes concerning him, particularly that of the Paſſ- 
over, in conformity to which, the apoſtle ſays. to the Coriumbians, 
Cbriſt, 8 12 That which diſcover'd to us, the 

1 to the divine juſtice;; and demanded by it, was 
paid; that, which the original inſtitution, and continued 
obſervance 455 ſacrament of the Lord's ſup 


„can be of any 
— is, that Crit truly ſuffer d d or; in the pro- 
| — his f 
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demption, is ſo frequently inſiſted upon in the holy ſcriptures, 1 
ae cite bs Nag wrath: gets others in the marpin *) 
out of the epiſtle to the Romans on this occaſion, where St. x 
tells them; When we were enemies, we were veconcitd 10 God by 
the death of his Son f. And afterwards ; that, 75 abt end, Cb 
both" dyd, and roſe, and revivd, hat be Ing. be 3 of the 
dead and the Irving 8 7 $179.49 ziel On 
W. Ia to conidcr how f, or in what reſpotts (5. % 0 
was neceſſary to our redemption. - I do not here 
ther God, in his infinite wiſdom,” might not / poſſibly found 
bd epi ory mankind ; pr . 
might not t is ſovereign prerogative, have 1 oa 
tho finw of as; Wee the VN —— to them; with- 
out any previous condition or means to that end? No, the neceſ- 
ſity, which T here intend, was not abſolute'antecedently in the na- 
ture of it, bur only in con of the will and determinate 
counſel of God to faye men this method, and of the ſeveral 
ditions contain'd in the holy ſeriptures to that end. Which 
will and determinate counſel of God was alſo, in the natural ordert 
of our ideas, conſequential to God's foreſight, that men leſt to 
their liberty, (and fo far he might juſtly'determine to leave them) 
would, at the time foretold, erueify and kill the Lord of wal 
except we were to ſuppoſe, chat God, in oder to accom 
deſigns, would put men, who were to bo his inſtruments — | 
the accompliſhment of them, under a neceflity of from 


49 


- whe- 


whence one eue rr may be drawn, why our bleſſed Saviour 
could not, ſtently with his of into the world, 
to be a facrifice for 885 and to die us, hand a in it to 


that end, eithet ſooner or later. 'For it being  neceflary, as he 
was alſo to diſcharge the office of a eee 
ſtrut mankind, not only by his entaplss but his 
ve the moſt full and un able atteſtation of 
6 4 It is probable, — 
1 oor they "any Nee . thes' oP defend} wheo 
their g bernd to be aud up, there « 
- br w_ by fo abandon'd to 2 
ratitude an n Le nn ns 
of oy who nd approv' himſelf among them, 'by the 
blameable life, and edifying converſation; &y"/a x Aud mr 
wonders, and miracles ; wherein the effeQs of his power, and 
| his lore to > mankind, ' were Cal? "Woe n 1 | 
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of Grits dying for a ide len ok. For 
ey, might not 
in —— abuſe of it, put ( ks - „ then; j 


poſſible that the decree of God and all — 9 
pture concerning his death, . have been ffuſtrated. of 
God certainly —— they would. chuſe the worſe part, then their 
choice of it, which js ſaid r inconſiſteney in tlie nature 
of the thing; would, notwit g heir ſuppos d liberty, As 
been abſolutel y neceſſary. %s 1 ot wid 77 2B +41 575 vt 164 9 
Sou have —— there. is no method of accounting ſot G s 
certain forc-knowledge of future. events depending 00 K. gf, des 
termination of human will, and . therefore. * l at they 
can be certainly ſoteknown. N this is no 
more an argument 1 Proust that the — of God is not 
ore infinite; than it proves, the 1 not omnipotent, be- 
— may be ſome ſuppos d, which are Le poſſi· 
ble objects of — then ſhou it. be thought any de- 
fect in his knowledge, "if ke object 5 which it is pre- 
tended to be 2 In See _ im npoſ Me 
be known? 1 1. | "Ou 


inty,, 
what way: men would hes Ls 2 5 — 1 2 5 


| coun: li 38 2142 03 $51 os 101; 20 CLIO! 109) 52 We * or 10 1610 5 
As to w at is ſaid concerning, th o omnipotence . 
chat future contingences are not poſſible objects of — 
chat no defect is imply'd in the dpine 2 from God 's «be. 
og De them, we anſwer, that this illuſttation is not 
or juſt. The reaſon, why we ſay —— things e not 2 
;rews 5 of the divine power, is, that it implics an exp! en 5 | 
to ſuppoſe, that they ſhould exiſt. But whatever difficulty 
be in NN how God can certainly fore-knoy, . 205 
man, left to his liberty, will dee Jer ſuch a a knowledge, cxn — 


not, 
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| impoſſibility; as it does, in direct terms, that the 


cauſe, As our Saviour er 
nis a 
| tho! his denyal was an act of his own free choice. 


: nature of things in themſelves, 
contingent; certainty then, and neceſſity, are two different 
of the different manner, according to which the mind apprehends 


:. vl 
_ pears to the minds of different perſons, may be- properly term d 
Certain, or uncertain, at the ſame time, — may indeed be ſo to 
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not, in the nature, or any neceſſary conſeuqence of it, imply an 
of God 
ſhould cauſe any thing to be, and not to be at the ſame time. If 
it ſhould be ſaid, indeed, that — certain ot deter- 
minate knowledge of an uncertain event, this, according to 

natural way of conceiving things, would imply à plain 1 
fiſtency ; as ſuppoſing the knowledge of what is not, or of no 

object. When we ſay therefore, God, by the plenitude of his 
knowledge, certainly fore-knows future contingences, ve intend 


that the event, as to him, who knows all the ſecret powers and 


ſprings of action, is certain; tho it may depend, and, in that re- 
feet. is call'd contingent, antecedently on à free contingent 


forclaw'Peter would deny him, 
e was in, and would continue in, 


knowing the diſpoſition 


Ox it may be ſaid, that certainty, or ancertainty, when appl 
to any event, does not abſolutely relate to the nature of it, but on- 


ly has reſpect, properly ſpeaking, to the perſon, vho is ſaid ꝛo be 


certain or uncertain concerning it. The certainty therefore, and 
the neceſſity of any event, may admit of a very diſtinct conſide» 


ration. Neceſſity relates to the nature of things, abſolutely; con» 


ſider d; certainty, to the evidence of them, in relation to the per- 
ſon, to whoſe mind they are objected. In this latter caſe, it was 
evident to the mind of our Saviour, that Peter would deny him, 


tho? there was no antecedent neceſſity, in the reaſon of the thing, 


why Peter ſhould deny hin nt hee blotoratt og 
Tux ground of this diſtinction Nee from hence, that the 

ely confider'd, ſuffers no 
change from any accidental reſpect or denoniination. For if there 
was an abſolute previous cauſe of their exiſtence, they are neceſ- 
ſary; if there was only à poſſibility of their exiſting, they are 


things, and admit of very different conſiderations ; ſo that what 
&ion of neceſſary and contingent, be apply'd to the other. What, 


it, but is equally necefſary at all times. And yet the very ſame 
thing, according to the different light or evidence, herein it 


the ſame perſon at ſeveral times. Nay, farther to ſhew the diſſe - 
rence between the neceſſity and certainty of ws» N that ne- 
ceſſity reſpects the nature of them, abſolutely — 
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the relation wherein they ſtand to the mind, even things neceſſa- 
ry in their own nacure; or depending on a ſeries of natural Cauſes; 
acting according to the eſtabliſh'd order of things, may yet be un- 
certain, with reſpect to thoſe who have only an indiſtin&; or leſs 
perfoct knowledge of the manner how they ſhall come to paſs. An 
_ for inſtance of the fun or moon; will, av ſach a time, ne- 

arily happen; at-leaſt, God, who does nor deſign to interpoſe 
neral law; foreſees it will neceflarily happen. Such an event, not - 
withſtanding, may not only be calfd üncertain, in reſerence 10 
thoſe, ho are not capable of making an exa& calculation of the 
time when it ſhould happen, but alſo to thoſe, who being able to 
calculate the time exactly, yet cannot be certain of the event; be= 
cauſe uncertain whether- God, after all, may not poſſibly exert an 
over-ruling power to fruſtrate it. What ſeems therefore to per- 
plex the minds of men upon this head, has been their confound- 

ing neceſſity and certainty, as if they 


convey'd the very ſame ideas 
to the mind, or indifferently imported the fame thing: "Whereas 
ir appears that things are properly conſider'd as certain, or un- 
certain, on account of the external relation they have to the un- 
derſtanding ; as neceſſary or contingent, with reſpect to the na- 
ture of them, conſider d in themſelves. Which occaſions ſuch a 
mighty difference, that things, in the nature of them neceſlary, 

ſenſe, be term'd uncertain; as things, on 


F 2 ts then, a juſt way of arguing, that ſome things may 
be conceiv'd impoſſible to the power of God; therefore other 


thought impervious to his 
— and reſpect wakes, apra-whih 
ſo; and in no tr w 
tit is deny d, that God can know future contingericies, is obviated, 
by our co is objected to the divine knowledpe, in 


cer impoſk- 
Grands be & 

event, is indererminate. Vet it does not therefore follow, that 

ſuch an even, -tho*, in the nature of it, rag 4 (and which 

light to the divine intellect, as may render it certainly fore-known 

to God, that, all circumſtances confider'd, it will happen. 
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In one of which, as certainty is apply d ob 
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the freedom of human will, upon the principles already laid down; 


 fore-knows will happen, than his after-knowledge affects what has 


 rill the time of St. Auſtin, who, in the heat of diſpute with Pelagin, 


Trxxs is no neceſſity, then, of having recourſe here to a ſolu- 
tion, which ſome divines have thought neceſſary, that God de- 
crees all future events depending on human will, and in his de- 
cree, foreſees them. For, beſides that preſcience may conſiſt with 


this principle renders the divine economy, by too evident and ob- 
vious a conſequence, chargeable with the ſitis of men; as it ſup- 


poſes his decree to be directly influential on their conduct, and 


prior, in order of time, to his knowledge of what they would do. 
Whereas his fore- knowledge of things, is only to be conſider d as 
an act of ſimple intelligence, which no more affects the thing he 


already happen d; but rather ſuppoſes, in the order of our ideas, 


the good or ill uſe of human liberty, antecedent to his fore- 


knowledge. Upon this hypotheſis, the holineſs of God is acquit- 
ted, whatever offences moral agents, his creatures, may perpetrate 
againſt him; as are his juſtice and goodneſs, in decreeing to pu- 
niſh them for ſuch offences. But to ſay, that God antecedently 
decreed to over- rule the wills of men in ſuch a manner, that they 


ſhould invincibly ſin againſt him, leſt his decree might poſſibly, 


atter all, not operate or be fruſtrated, is not only to make him 


the author of ſin, but to repreſent him as laying a ſcheme for the 
puniſhment of ſinners, which, can no more be reconcild with the 
cleareſt ideas we have of his juſtice and goodneſs, than to ſay, he 


is the author of ſin, can conſiſt with his atttibute of holineſs. Of 


the two errors, it were perhaps leſs injurious to the honour of God, 
to aſſert the nature of human liberty to be ſuch, that he cannot 
certainly fore-k o) what way men will take, than to reſolve his 
2 of it into ſuch principles, as directly tend to de- 
ſtroy the perfections of his own. nature; and, I may add; by put- 


| ng mend under 2a neceſſity of ſinning, o deſtroy the very nature 
and 2.41 | - [2 


grounds of all moral or religious actions. mi 2149008 
Ir was therefore a true notion of Origen, and: agreeable to the 
ſentiments, if I miſtake not, of all the fathers before and after him, 


1 
> 


advanc'd many things inconſiſtent with his own former goings 


* 
that God's fore - knowledge of things, future, was not the of 


their exiſting; but their future exiſtence. the cauſe of his fore- 
knowing them. Fore-knowledge, indeed, is a relative term, 
and does not ſo much create, as ſuppoſe the object of it. And 


therefore an eminent fataliſt f is cited by his learned; adverſary +, 
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AT 


as ing ouſly confeſng* a "Rar Je this faid 'the 
knowies T ebe of any thing. 22 
follows, and is the fame, in other words, with that 1 have here 
aſſi ign'd. Fore-knowledge it knowledge ; and knowledge e on 
rhe ex:fence f things nom, and not they on . 
ort, "tho! God: perfeatly Aly foreſees all things farts, tho of a 
gent nature, he foreſees them as contingent. Free actions 
red £0 bie mind, as done freely; and'neceſfary'aQions; | 
as flowing from a tieceſſary canſe. Which notion of bis preſci- 
ence, 'of "deſtroying it, as inconſiſtent with —— liberty; 
diretly tends te conffrm and eſtabliſh the conk 5 — | 
ence and human liberty, And there ib no more di ndeed; 
"how God ſhould fore-know what will ma 
/influx or cavſality;, on his p 
5 68 ay Feb inffer or e de fliould knew, in te 
ſequel,” har has oh Fey 4; 00 
I ſhall but mention one other 55 eddi; the certainty 
of God's preſcience with human liberty, and that is upon a | 
ſrion, that God may ſuſpend, in certain caſes, the acts af his 
knowledge, as he does continually thoſe of his power. For if it 
be no diemnution to his attribute of omnipotence, that he does not 
exert his power to the utmoſt force of it at all times, or do all 
things that he can pc be o, 8 
whe e ence to fay, that he does not know all things, 
yet,” if de ff eas d to reg ent them to his own mind, 
| might know. 1 inan 51 vel F ie Fad £F 7 7? 
we ot in the firſt place; this wh nent is only eee to ob- 
Vite 1 en quence in relation to the _ — _— 
Which Oo God m to have u e e 
Which cohf . ence, Ip __ has 6.27 laid, there is 
of admitting; and, for this reaſon, the t its 
(HF is utnibccifary ; neit er is it jaſt'or pertinent, vith reſpe& to 
b e e ie d. The orfitiſcience of God im- 
dis actual knowl: ledge of all things, his omnipotence ex- 
rendipg to ſuch thin ings, 3 5 as yet ard not actually the ſubjects 
of it, ber Gerz may ale "del e es There 
A Vole Na 7 e i Ueber fx the terms, be auß 
true or parallel conſequences ray to the po here deſigns 
nom riſon of them. | gb 
I hare infifte the toage ion thi 
death of Chit Fas ne 
thoſe prophecies, whereby 
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root 
, upon the event, than 


bent, eo dev e 
, order to FG the accompliſhment” of | 
Ie it declar'd; that he ſhould be put 


to death; ſo the fins of thoſe, by whoſe wicked hands he was cru- 


| 49. and — are not chargeable, on any antecedent decree of 
4 — 44 —ů—ů— __ God, 
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God over - ruling them, to commit ſo horrid a crime; tho God 
foreſaw, that, if left to themſelves, and fo far, I have ob- 
ſerv'd, he might juſtly determine to leave them, they would com- 
mit it. EO) CAS 208 1 
2. Ir was neceſſary that Chr ſhould ſuffer, not only in conſe- 
quence of the predictions in the holy ſcriptures to this end, but 
becanſe it was neceſſary, in · the nature of the thing, and antece- 
dently to thoſe predictions, ot without any regard to them, that 
ſome valuable atonement for fin ſhould be made to an offended 
God, before he could, conſiſtently with the regard owing both to 
his holineſs and majeſty, admit finners to any terms of pardon or 
reconciliation. Wiſe and good princes do ſometimes, indeed, 
bliſh acts of grace and indemnity to their delinquent ſubjects, 
— are always careful to do it in ſuch a manner, as may neither 
give any future encouragement to their miſcondu& or ion, 
nor leſſen their own dignity ; and therefore generally, at leaſt, make 
one or other of them, who are moſt obnoxious, a ſacrifice, and 
example of publick juſtice. The reaſon why God would not let 
the — go free, without ſome acknowledgment of the guilt and 
demerit of fin, (and none was ſo capable of making any acknow- 
ledgment ſuitable to his divine majeſty, as his own Son, by be- 
coming a facrifice for fin) will appear afterwards. - A queſtion 
ariſes; by the way, which I ſhall take an occaſion, in a few 
of ſpeaking to; Whether the death of Chrift was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in the nature of it, to reconcile ſinners to God, or only 
a wiſe method, appointed by the arbitrary 


neceſſity of it ; th 85 — 9 
It is pleaded for the ty of it; that God is juſt, and that ju- 
ſtice — rendring to every one his due. — 2 ak 
fore, in the natural order of things, being due to ſinners; it is n 
that God ſhould puniſh them, if not in their own perſons, yet in 
the perſon of him, who is willing to take the puniſhment due to 
them, upon himſelf. And death being the proper wages of ſin, 
it is no leſs neceſſarythat he ſhould die, than that he ſhould ſuffer, 
on any other account, in the ſinner's ſtead ; eſpecially if ſuch a one 
can be found, who has power over his on life; for then no in- 
jury is done either to himſelf, to the rights of ſociety, or the ſo- 
vereiga power of God; in whoſe: hand is the ſoul f every living 


0 
thing, and the breath of all mankind. FRY oa. ob thee. 
"Tom notion of punitive juſtice, ſaid to be founded in the 
e thing, is, in the opinion of thoſe: who 


b 


natural reaſon of 
contend for . by ſeveral authorities in the holy ſcri- 
ptures; particularly where it is ſaid, God will by no means clear 
— — — — — ——— — — — — 
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2 and i is ju wah God, tha 1 things 
Tux ar farther for che "neceſſity. af a. punitive. juſtice in 
God, from his attribute of holineſs: Which renders all ſin, and 
all „ hateful to him. And hatred is a pow- 


erful motive, eſpecially where it is ſtrong, natural, and frequently 


provok d, — and where thy effects of it it will diſcover 
themſelves after a manner agreeable to the ſtrict rules of juſtice. 


july 1 e hates ſin, 
0 1 And wv gives: ment 
— — he vill — niſh, another paſſion, in the 


Ady —— occaſion of ſin attributed to 
ſigu'd as the te on of his puniſhing ; | the Lord 
jealu God, viſiting; the iniquity v. "hes 1 a 


hous God, and therefore will not forgive tranſ#reſ 51 Bur 
the force and natural effects of this paſſion, are no — ere more 

ee — the Elkoſbne ; God is 
— Mende e eee eee 


_ 1 3 ſome 


E 6. and — men have — of 
opinion; that God puniſhes by a neceſſity of nature; and that 
he cannot, with 


out acting contrary to his ellergial perfections, let 


the ſinner go free. And that it was therefore abſolutely neceſſary, . 


in order to the redemption of mankind, that Ghrift ſhould ſuffer, 
by taking the puniſhment due to them as ſinners, upon. himſelf; 
except ſome other method could have been contriy'd; Proper to ap- 
peaſe God's juſtice, whether conſider d in its ou nature, in relation 
ro his holineſs or as innigen in boch an. by his hatred 
and jealouſy againſt ſin. 
On the other hand, ſome vill . it, chat, in — of 
God's deſign to redeem mankind, the death of Chriſt was neceſſa- 
ry, not in ſtrict juſtice, but as it was the wiſeſt method that could 
be propos 4 or employ'd'to the gr eat ends that God had in redeem- 
ing them; 3 — them a gar i —— 
and to puriſy 10 bimſelf -a peculiar people gcalous o works. 
& gave the moſt evident demonſtration, that could 
ſfibly be given, at once of his hatred to ſin, and his love to 
8 and of the danger, if they ſhould ſtill continue in their 
fins, of their ſuffering miſerable -conſequences of them. All 
theſe were deſigns {worthy of the divine wiſdom in the death of 
: And which it is * ani without any regard to. the juſtice 


of God, Ros x. theichame of his te 
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Chrift eo die ſor us. It may not; ————ů 
2 a little the force of thoſe arguments, which 
offer'd; on the other fide,” for the neceſſity of — 
ſtice in God, and iwherher they be really ſo — that no good 
arenen een iven to them ß7ĩ3i 


1. Ir is readily at God is juſt; cher juſtice is 6: * 
ſeckion natural and effenyal to . — * 


7 puniſtd: 

28 . 
Privee i 

im 
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ace, he will not, he 


| —— rr emperors hc 
or as ie ig e to the nature of its ſubject; according to 
vhieh ſenſe, fre: wan are to laugh, ns or 


ſ — 
7 agreeable"to” his nme; what i 


juſty bat be he was perfectly b en 

| conſider what is dene properiy as'x0 the ſabjeſt mancer- of Juſtice 
| either to ad, ot hot e ack. Thus! oanipotence is an-efſential 

of God; but it is not therefore neceſſary, that he ſhould 

aQtally exert it at all rimes, or Perhaps wo che umoſt ertent at 

any time; but that when he does exert” i an can. 
conteiv'd capable oppoſing his action. asb — + 10 Dan conn't 

Vn muſt "therefore between che attributes: of. God, 
: n ede We ene e een his nature; 

_ and-fuch as have reference to his operarin — 6] -which. 
dee rig oe netgear A he may 
e r 
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lation to either of them his ation, muſt always. — | 
— nt it flows. eee dorch | 
l con of this diſtinction, it is queſtio AVE 5 
| ſice of God ſhould be more eſſential to him t u his | 


the reſpective operations of them. For mercy is 
. oe et his attributes; bac und fb be nally — 


9 —— r this difficult 
2 tho both. theſe attributes eminently belon 1 
vine nature; yet as to their external operations, . they — LNG 
ceſſary, bud entirely under the direction of the divine will. As to 
hat was argued from the holineſs. of God, from his hatred — 
jealouſy, on occaſion of the fins of men, it diſcovers, indeed, 
chat fin is, in the natute of it, highly provoking to God ; but ir 
is an argument of a great and generous mind, rather to pardon 4 
, than to revenge it; eſpecially where reaſons of ſafety 

require it n F 
ip — to conclude what I $a to. 0 in. rc re- 
Sinkidace which ſatisfy'dithe, Teal demands. of divine juſtice ; tho 


is beboved him, in order 40 preſerve, the honour and auchoriry of 
T. and-for ocher wile * of providence and grace, 
| E Ba, here endea- 


_—_ — aſticc onſid dis nel 
abClotel wr 1 
III. War ru the death ;of jt was a Proper v4” EN mY 

Son no ſinner can expiate for his own. crimes, the notion of 
12 atory ſacrifice muſt conſiſt, and was well known to the Jews 
to corliſt herein, that the ſin of one ot more perſons, is trans fert d 
the head of the party ſuffering ; or if a beaſt ſuffer, upon his 
head; not ultimately, Loy it is impoſſible, as the apoſtle argues, 
that the blood of bulls, or of goats, ſhould take away ſin ; but in re- 


gard to the ſacrifice typically repreſented, by it. This is transferring 
ment was ed by many different phraſes in ſeripture, 
but which all, in import the ſame thing. The fcrifice 


was call'd he 'ſin-offering 12 — atonement, that whereby reconcilia- 
tion was made; it was ſaid to be for ſin, inflead of fin, to bear /in, 
that whereon iniquity was laid. theſe ſacrificatery, expreſhons 
are — and us d in the New 7 From vhence we 

mey 
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may certainly ite; however the Socihnians may tndeavourite 
elude the natural force of them, that the death 15 Chr: implyd 
ſomerhing more, thai that he was to be an example of patience, 
or than a condition of his being gloriſyd, in order to give'confif+ 
mation to the truth and divinity 91 his doctrine. For they plaitw 

ly import, that he ſuffer d, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, far ue that by 
virtue, and in conſideration of his ſi / and his — a 
dient unto death, we are reconcil'd to God, who willi no 
— thoſe treſpaſſ paſſes, for which he'fafferd; aud dy'd, to u. 
| Ther: can be no arguing from the moſt" natural, obvious; 1% wang 
ceivd fignification of words, if it may not be —— in fertid 
from theſe expreſſions, that Cbrift, in dying for ud, was a ſaori 
fice, in the moſt ſtrift, and proper ſenſe of the word. 
Tn was this peculiar to the ſacrifice of ¶ hriſf, and hargit 
one of his mediatorial offices chiefly conſiſted, that he was ako 
our Prieſt; He 'd himſelf, as our ſactifice; without ſpot 10 Gi N. 
Hie made bis fo an offering fer fin +." He reconcibd ns. in be bidy 
of his fleſh, through death f. For every" High Frieſt taten fo 
among men, is ordam'd for men in thing 12 to Cad, that -be 
may offer both gifts and fee for fs. Wn*nugm no 21 

Tuxxx was ſomething no leſs peculjar in this Aided for | 

this office, He my. not, being perfectly innocent, #0. — — 


other High Priefts, firft for himſelf. The dignity of his per 


ave alſo a value to his atonement. W 


e could no —— — 
redeem'd by the blood of a ſinful man, than _ the blood of bulls, 

or of goats, or of any corruptible things, as of and gold; 
but on by the blood of one, who bad not d himſelf ob- 
noxious to the juſtice or diſpleaſure of God, by any ctime or de- 
merit of his own. This qualification could only be found in the 
perſon of Jeſus Chrift ; by whoſs prociaus blood we were thereſote 
redeewd, as of a lamb without blemiſh,' and without pot ff. And 

therefore when other facrifices and God world nor, 
as ineffectual of themſelves to the great and for which ſacrifigc 
bil inſtiruted, then did Chy:f — 


e to offer up himſelf for us 
men, and for our ſalvation. | Then, Jag *, bl tune * 4 thy 
will, O God tt. 
IV. Wurrur the death of Chrift was a lantifiegs Abende he 
might properly be faid to have made ſatisfaction to the divine ju- 
ſtice. In order to reſolve this point after a more clear and diſtinct 
manner, it t vill be * 1 we Ae 1 conſider ohe's * 


1 . its 
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fundamental point, lelt ie might be che -6ccaſion of "miſleading 


ters have underſtood 


able acknowledgmie 
fended-majeſty. Andfincewe 


could 


3 


import e word ſatisfaction and then y the N 
daruf it to the of Chi 21 e 13-104 wn 
\ SaT1SFACT10N, | as teferring: w the death of Chriſt; is aword:that 
e in thei holy: ſcriptures; ] and being: ehe dif- 
ferent ſenſes, ſome have con 


men into any falſe or dangerous notions concerning irt. 
Bur there is no fach inconvenience in uſi . term lathfacti 
an, when we our Lnſe of ie and he all orthadox vri / 
it, as theſe men ſeem to be apprehenſive 
of. If we go to the moſt natural and obviaus-ſenſe af the word, 


it imports ſomething done, upon a juſt demand of any perſon, ſab. 


ficient, or accepted by him as ſuſſicient, to the end 1 whichcit is 
done. In order therefore to apply fad pere wa wa, i lc 
are only to conſider, whether the end propos d was not, be 
_ attain d by his ſacrifice. 07) 40 '\17 50) 14 hh oh gnrhe 16 
Tur end of Cbriſt in dying fbr us, was to W bens 
= by making an —— for the guilt of thoſe fins, where- 
h we —5— charg d. Byx die ane che full 
22 af G — — 4 vho requird, that be- 
fore: he would admit 32 — ardon, ſome valu- 
nt of — — 98 made ta his of- 

could not aig ſons make ar 

ent, . in his OE perſon; 


ſuch —— 


cz 


"He 
ng + yr Boy Ann both of 


H remi 


ſoul, to be an 


his ſoul. and body of greater value; he united the human nature 


in one perſon with the divine, which gave a digni to his ſuffer- 


inge abbve hat any other union, or any other ſcheme af grace 


could have giren. This perſon was to bear our iniquitien; to lay 
dum his lift @ ranfom for us; to ſuffer for us in the fleſh; to re- 
deem us; to bear our fins in his own body; s rife ane? Yo, 


the ah frei ang} "that be might bring us to Gad. | 
All theſe ns plainly denote, tho we have not the word 


Grinfading: in cripture, yet what ve intend by it, namely, chat 


the ſufforings of Cbriſt in our ſtead were deſign d in full payment 
of all the demands which the juſtice of God had upon ſinners; 
ang * God, in conſideration of it, was pleas d to remit the 


1939 | | _ debt, 


n. 82 2 . om 
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debt, they had perſonally incurr'd; ut imputing their treſpuſſes to 
them. — leſt ve might ſtill be under any miſgiving apprehen - 
ſions, that God vas not ſatisfyd with this kind of payment, he 
has expreſſly declar'd his ſatisfaction to this end. We are aſſur d 
by the Holy Spirit of God, that we have redemption through" the 
blood of Chriſt, even the remiſſion of ſins ; that we are reconcitd 1 
the Father by his croſs, and in the body of his fleſh, through'denth ; 
that he hath born our ſins in hir own body ; and, by his bun blood 
| entring once imo the holy of bolies, bath obtain d eternal redem- 
v 


Acconphe to our common notion 3 fatisfying the demands 
of any perſon upon us, or upon any friend undertaking for us, 
— took have been more proper — | — 
nary ſatisfaction which vas made to the juſtice of God by 
of Chrift ? And tho we do not ſay, that juſtice requird, 
or antecedently to the will of God, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer for the 
fins of men; yet when God had determin'd, as juſtly he might 
OT. oh do, upon this way of having an atonement made to his juſtice, it 
was properly a ſatisfaction to his juſtice; as if, in ſtrictneſs of ju- 
Rice, he had abſolutely requir'd-it. - The: greateſt difficulty, in rela- 
tion to the word, as apply'd to the facriice of Chriſt, ſeems to lic 
here, that free and plenary ſatisfaction for a debt, imports, that 
there can be no farther demand the debtor. If Chrift then 
hath fully ſatisfy'd for the ſins of men, how can it conſiſt with 
BD the juſtice of God, that ſinners ſhould ſtill be puniſ d, and that 
» many of them ſhall be puniſtid to all eterni x. 
A „ To which it is anſwer'd, that it depending on the will of God, 
whether he would accept a vicarious puniſhment, he had power to 
preſcribe what conditions he pleas d towards entitling men to the 
b of it. When he might abſolutely have refus d to accept it, 
(for otherways, indeed, the redemption of mankind, on the part 
of God, had not been an act of grace, but of debt) he might cer- 
tainly, at the ſame time, have propos d ſuch terms of accepting 
it, as himſelf thought fit; eſpecially ſuch as were, in the nature 
of them, reaſonable, and apparently for the benefit of the party 
redeem d; as all the evangelical ſtipulations confeſſedly are to the 
perſons, for whoſe redemption, and in whole ſtead, the ſufferings 
of but were wregeed, eee e indy ans by any even 
Ir this anſwer do not ſatisfy, it may be ſaid, that Cbriſt, who, 
by his own free and proper choice, was the ſſ for mankind, 
might, as he ſaw cauſe, limit the benefits of his undertaking for 
them; provided it was ſtill, upon the whole matter, reall e- 
ficial to them. It is ſufficient to juſtify the term, ſatisfaction, 
that it was fully made to God, in the manner he was willing to 


4 | accept 


accept its and i in — wh he nho youu: 
rily — for n 5 of any va omg 


N . 
value, that God was oblig d to accept them, as the condition of 
_ doning the ſins of men, CS his conſenting. antecer 
y to accept them, there does not ſeem to; be any ſuch notion 
Ta the holy ſcriptures, nor any foundat 
ſon. But if by merit we. underſtand, that, in copſequence..of 
God's having agreed to the ſacrifice of | Chrif in full dar 
en, for what was juſtly ue from the ſinner, he did ſo accept 
it, then the ſacrifice of Chriſ had all the merit in it, and in all 
| r ande eee pro- 
| rew a IF {1 . Mil 2: Ft) TY b 137 
V. WazTan the benefits of Chri/t's death were deſign'd.to; be 
of univerſal extent? I ſhall firſt briefly conſider how far it is a do- 
Heine realpaghle in itſelf to Joppa « 6 univerſal extent of Chriſt's 
nth 4nd »- ſecondly, what — this ne bas in 
pture. 197 1 21. 5 77 mic: 8 2111 
1. On — 2 chat ri * die to male a 
to God for the ſins of men, it is reaſonable to conclude from the 
nature of the thing, that the benefits of his death ſhould extend 
to all men. As to _ intrinſick value of it, both ſides are agreed 
it was, ſufficient to this end. If then God limited the effects of 
it, this muſt have been done by virtue of ſome particular decree, 
or exception. But what could be the motive to Ech a limitation? 
The juſtice of God could not require it; for he might, with che 
1 this attribute, equally have pardon'd the. fins of all men, 
ſins of any one, man. Much leſs could his goodneſs re- 
it; this being the great motiye, ſo much pu ce in the 
ſcriptures, upon which he was induc'd to give his only begotten 
Son to die for us. And the mote extenſive the effects of his death 
were, they ſtill tended the more to illuſtrate the fen of an attri 
bute, which God, in his reveal'd will, ſo much delights to honour. 
Neither did. the divine wiſdom, ſo far as we can diſcover any thing 
| the meaſures of it, require that God ſhould limit the be- 
neſits of ke of Chooſes death. For tho Princes ſometimes; find. it neceſ- 
ſary to make certain exceptions to their publick acts of grace; yet 
vbuvhere their own, and the common ſafety will admit, the more general 
and comprehenſive ſuch acts are, the more they tend to advance 
both the Prince's honour and ſervice, by recommending him to the 
greater love and eſteem of his people. But the reaſons of wiſdom, with 
Don to the government. of an e and 2 Mag a, 
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are very dire: from thoſe of a precarious, limited; and 
cone wer; and therefore, tho God can never be indue'd'to'do 
19 — to what he is inclia d to do, through a defect 
of power; yet the greateſt and the beſt of Princes are ſometi 
upon that conſideration, oblig d in prudence to take meaſures re- 
pugnant to their moſt —_ and n anne to acts of 
clemency. 1139.2 

; 2 could the holineſs of God 15 5 bim ws Limit the be- 
nefits of Chriſt's death, it being, in the deſign and proper infly- 
_ ence of it, a moſt powerful motive to Holineſs, and "Trey 1 where 
repeating as ſuch in the holy ſcriptures. '' 

Nov if neither the juſtice or goodneſs, he Ae or kolivek 
of God requir'd, that he ſhould limit the benefits of Chriff's death 
to a particular number of perſons ; but rather requir'd,” if we may 
judge by the light afforded us, from our conſulting cheſs attributes, 
that he ſhould not limit — ve have rational grounds to r 
were the ſcriptures ſilent as to this queſtion, that he has not limit- 
ed them; there being no other of his attributes, which' we can 
ſuppoſe ſhould be concern'd in the limitation of them. And as to 
his arbitrary decrees, whereby ſome perſons have thought th 

might be limited, without any regard to his juſtice,” his goodneſs 
Eu Ne Fonds 1 es theſe 
attributes in the perfection, incapable of actin ſuch 
arbitrary decrees, 1. doctrine founded poli them, mu flea 
mur fend upon the 2 of rather falſe foundation 

2. Bur the au of {cri „a, 4s e kat 
wherein it is fad, pr rg bv have all men 1 be d thar 
Chrift ad fe for all; even for thoſe that periſb; and that we 
be the occaſion bf their periſhing, for «bow Chr d. If ad 
_ ſcriptures do not import = univerſality of Chris death, with re- 
ſpect to the benefits of it, the ſcript es can no longer be a rule 
of faith, nor any doctrine be eſtabliſtrd from the moſt plain terms, 
or the cleareſt manner of expreſſion in then. And tho we gran 

there are other texts of ſcripture which ſpeak of Chrift as dyi 
only for many, as giving hin fe @ ranſom for many, and fb 
bis blood for many, for the remiſſion of ſums ; yet ve lay, that it is 
more proper to underſtand many, as including all, than to under- 
—_ * n — 4 

e of an is t bot there 

is ſtill 2 reaſonable ries ore reconciling the 
1 and as oppor'd to one another. When we ſay, 
0 or all, we ſpeak of the proper defigu and intention 

of hi dex ; when ve ſoy C RR FS, 


We 
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VI. War were the effects of Chryffs death, as having a more 
immediate relation to his own perſon? n 


pear'd to act reciprocally upon one another. I ſhall add nothing 
to what has been already ſaid concerning the verity of Chriſts death; 
in either of theſe reſpects, conſidering him merely, or ſeparate- 
iy as man; but becauſe the divine and human nature were per- 
onally united in him, there ariſe two queſtions, when we con- 
fider him in the ſtate of the dead, - peculiarly relating to him, 
which it may not be improper for me to ſay ſomething towards 

1. Wurru the union of the two natures in Chriſt was diſſoly'd 


= . 9 14 1 BE * 2. 54. r a 
12. Wurruxx, during che ſeparation of his body and human 


ſoul, the divine nature was ſtill united, in any peculiar manner, to 
1. Tux neceſſity 


ſtill continue united after his death, ee from hence; that 
ve 


Chrift, the ſame Cbriſt, could not then been ſaid to remain 
in the ſtate of the dead; but only Chriſt with reſpect to his human 


nature. Whereas it is affirm'd both in the holy ſcriptures, and in 


the creed, concerning the ſame individual perſon, that he was 
crucify'd, dead, and bury'd. And yet, on ſuppoſition that after his 
death the two natures were ſepar 
ſame perſon, but two different perſons; not one Cbriſ, but two 
Chrifts. And ſo his character of a mediator between God and 
man, the character, founded in his being God and man in one 


gued againſt this notion; that when the divine and human nature 
ds united, Cbriſt had not re- aſſum d human nature, 


Were 


but a human perſon. And ſo. there woul 


convenience of ſuppoſing which, the fathers and ſchoolmen have 
agreed in aſſerting, that the Son of God did not originally take 
upon him a particular human perſon, which ever had any ſepa- 


tate or diſtinct ſubſiſtence, but only that he aſſum'd human na- 


ture; or, as it is expreſi d in the Athanaſian creed, #ook the mam. 
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Drau conſiſts in diſſolving the organical conſtruction of the 
body, and putting a period to thoſe laws of communication, in 
virtue of which the foul and body of a man acted, or at leaſt ap- 
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red; he would not have been te 


ſon, would, for the ſpace at leaſt of his lying in the grave, 
E been of no efficacy It may be farther ar- 


d have been a confuſion | 
of two proper and diſtin& perſons in one perſon ; to avoid the in- 
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2. Tu great difficulty lies concerning the next queſtion; whe- 
ther, during the ſeparation of Chriſt's body, and his human' ſoul, 
the divine nature was ſtill united, in 3 manner, to his 
body? For as to ſuch a general union of the divine nature with 
the creatures, as continually ſupports and conſerves them in being, 
there is nothing, in this teſpect, more peculiar to the ſetond, than 
to the firſt 100 of the deity. And as to the relation, which the * 
ſecond perſon had to the dead body of Chriſt, as having once aſ- 
„ ſum'd it in conjunction with a human ſoul, this is no more an ar- 
gument, upon which to found any ſpecial union between his dead 
body, and his divine nature, than between his dead body, and his 
human ſoul; the union between which was confeſſedly diſſol Cd. 
Wurm then could this union of the divine nature with his 
body, while he was in the ſtate of the dead, properly conſiſt; 
They who contend it could not be difloly'd, do not tell us this; 
but ſatisfy themſelves with producing certain reaſons, why it could 
not be diſſol vd; in particular, becauſe the perſon who was bu- 
ry d, and roſe again, could not have been the ſame ae who 
had been dead. But this argument , tho' urg'd by ſome of the 
fathers, does not appear altogether concluſive; it being wholly 
founded upon a popular, and leſs ſtrict way of ſpeaking; as ap- 
pears at large from the words of the father refert d to in the mar- 
gin, and another paſſage, much to the ſame effect , cited by the 
great ſchoolman. But it might, with equal reaſon, be infetr d, 
uk we ought not to ſay Peter is dead, becauſe the body and ſoul 
of Peter are really ſeparated by death. Vet no one objects againſt 
this manner of expreſſion (tho? equivocal) as impertinent, becauſe 
every one underſtands well — what it is intended to ſiguify. 
=. Nov the reaſon why we affirm the body and ſoul of Peter to be 
. ſeparated, is, that there is no farther communication between 
them, that the ſoul does no longer inform or act upon the body, 
nor the body occaſion certain ſenſations in the ſoul. But can it be 
ſaid by thoſe, againſt whom I argue, that the divinity of Chriſt, while 
his body lay in the grave, had any vital communication with it; 
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'#® Yet it is inſiſted on by Biſhop Pearſon, 755 and, to confirm his own opinion, he 
cites the followi paſſage from St. Augeſtin. Credimus certè non in ſolum Deum Patrem, 
ſed &' in Jeſum (Eur ilium ejus unicum Dominum nofirum. AModd totum dixi, inJelum 
iſtum Filium ejus unicum Dominum noſtrum. Tutum ibi intellige, & verbum, & a- 


mam, & carnem. 1 confiteris etiam illud, quod habet eadem fides, in eum Chriftum te 
credere qui crucifixui oft & ſepulius. | Ergo etiam ſepultum Chriſtum eſſe non negas, & tamen 
ſola caro ſepulta e. Si enim erat ibi anima, non erat mortuus. Si autem vera mors erat, 
(9 ejus vera fit re o, fine animd fuerat in ſepulchro, & tamen ſepultus eff Chriftus. Er- 
go Chriftus erat etiam fine animd care, quia non e ſepulta nifi caro. In Joh. T5: S 
Sicut ante mortem caro Chriſti unita fuit ſecundum perſonam & we ry gy Dei. 
Ita & remanſit unita poſt mortem. Ut ſcilicet non eſſet alia bypoſtaſis verbs Dei, & carnis 
Chriſti poſt mortem. Damaſc. Orth. Fid. lib. 3. c. 17. | = 


, | 
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indeed any other proper union, could be foun 
be added, that ſu the divinity united after a ſpecial indiſſo- 
luble manner to the fleſh of Chriſt, nen 


= and — 


a manner more — with reſpe&. we dil rhe funGions of life, | 


than that whereby a human ſoul is united to a human body. And 

if it be the union of the ſoul that prevents the death of the body, 
much more would the death of it be prevented by an 
union of the divine nature. Except we were to ſup 
kept 1 it, as _ 2 manner of gots or operation; n 
to pur maintaining the perſonali 5 Chrift, 5m 
ring the ſpace; between his ws * Barn We - 
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Frek this dent of Chrif, who ondabeatded 3 nal ham hs 
FN only excepted, 1 be made like ume bis brethren; his body, 
according to the uſual manner of other dead bodies, was depoſited 
in che grave. There being no in conceiving what it is 
for a dead body to be buryd, and we having all the evidence of 
Chrif?'s ſepulture, that any matter of fact is capable of, I ſhall on- 
ly, towards our explication of this head, enquire for vhat particu- 
lar reaſons we: here profeſs to believe, chat 1 47 ft was — 2. 
. Ws profeſs in the creed to believe, that Chrift was bury d, 
as his bu ve the ſtronger confirmation, at once, concerning 
the truth of 2 death, and of his havin 4 a true, us 
and ſubſtantial body. For a body, which was not tray as 
n. could not be bury d as ſuc n. 
21. Tus burial of Chriſt gare dead watidn to the ophecies 
concerning it, and even in reference to two conſiderable circum- 


ſtances of it. It 1 ſpoken of him by Iſaiab, that 


he made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich, in bis death *,. 


The former -I 5 of — is here foretold, has been N to 


* Jſaiah 33. 9. 1 
- | receive 
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receive its accompliſhment on occafion of that gnard of ſoldiers, who 
were d by Prate with keeping the body of our Saviour after 
it vu buryd. For tho fach an cannot be juſtify'd 
fom the warms ofthe mtu fed. which is in itſelf ho- 
nonrable it may be juſtify d upon 2 reaſonable” — 

trat the ſoldiers or any of them, who, aſter his interment, had 
the charge of his body, vere the by whom he was ſo 

ee tha he ſhould nk 1 grim The latter part of 


ö ＋ that he ſhonld make hi grave with the rich i bis 
| was ac .d by means of the ene while wy tow oF 
his burial by 


CITIES — man, am homurable 
coumſelhr; phys wodemms f, ior to him, a ruler 

the Jews, a maſter of Iſrael, — Duke — 
the Sanhedrim. The former went boldly to Pilate, and beſought 
him, that he might take away the body of Jeſus, Pilate granted 
his requeſt, and there 72 the ot where Jeſur was cruciſy'd, 
| ; and ; in the Wark a new ſepulchre, wherem never man 


i the care raken by 
rg . 
manner. This ee appears eee than 
what ſome learned men have * mms „Cabin; which 
EEE. 3 
the w ave, as metaphorically Ari: So chat 
when it © Kd, rs it is 


intended that he was cucifyd berveen two actors. 
As when it is ſaid, be made bs grave with the rich, in bis death ; 


by the rich, which is, r. L ie porn, er 
number, they underſtand Pontius Pilate, 3 
e, th 
in his book of 


he was condema'd to death. And th 

word which here e Sar hr = 

cheſiaftes , cxpreilly render d governor. Thot the time Jonab 
" in the belly of the whale, cannot properly be calbd a predi- 
ion of our Seriour's lying foo the fame ſpace of timeim the yrave, 
yet as it preſigur 6 his burial, as it vm defign'd by tre cnc 
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ey 
, er burial, us it affords us a 


oof of his reſurrection. 


in the opinion of thoſe who buried him; and his 


in rhe prave, that he was really dead. Bork which Tags 
JEL 


. aud conſe 


hae been 
roſe out of his 


ty ve could not 
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= Ruffin, = found it in he gde! of his . at 
=_ ** wileig. But as there was no word in that fymbol, 
8 the burial of ri; Þ theſe words might be inter- 
preted only to ah, and accordingly Ruffin underſtood them, 
Cert a bet But fince they were afterwards inſerted in 
the Roman creed, as we now receive it, and in contradiſtinction 


to the burial of Ghrif, they muſt neceſſarily import ſome One 
ject 


bn ofels our belief of 
His being depoſited in the grave, is ani argument, —— 


then have had, in the proper lat of ie, _ 


n ute nn Ht, f id eu 


* 0 
AF 


2 


preſſiy interpreted * to ſignify the ſame witli that famous 


to help our devotious, provi 
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obje& of our belief from that of his burial. Yet what the true 
ground was, upon which they were originally receiv'd by the 
church, and what the true and detetminate ſenſe of them is at 
preſent, admits of ſome diſpute. The ſenſe of our own church 
about them is ſtill controverted. They were once, indeed, ex- 


of St. Peter +, where he , . of the ſoul of Chriſ, as Preaching 


to the 4 irits which were in priſon f. According to this explica-' 
tion, the ſenſe of the article was not only determin'd, but the 
ſenſe of that diffcult text in St. Peter, in — to which, the 


former determination was grounded. Vet it was 1 op thought 


requiſite to leave out an explication, 2 only by a contro- 
verted text, and which there is ſome difficulty in determining the 


'rrue ſeaſe"of, ie in evident, neventhelebs,"thar dis expoſition : 
the article is not oppos d by the church; becauſe, in the verſion 
of the pſalms, which ſhe allows to be ſang i in her publick afſem- 


blies, this ſenſe is ſtill expreſs'd and retain'd **, But it is one thing 


for the church to require our belief of any point, as a condition 
of communicating with her, or as a ſettled article of faith, and 


another thing to allow the profeſſion of hat may be of ſome uſe 


hoy there be nothing i in 1 that appears 


contrary to ſound doctrine. 
By. this moderation of the church, we are left more at 


without being wanting in the regard which we owe to her decifi- 
ons, to examine the ſeveral ſenſes, according to which the words 


may be explain'd ; and whether this, which is only allow'd by the 
church as a pious, but not impos d as the determinagive ſenſe be 
not, after all, the true and proper ſenſe. And, 

1. Tuo the original words, both in the'Greek and Las rn 
may be thought to import no more than the burial of Chriſ, or 
the deſcent of his body into the grave; yet they being now 4 
ded, as ſuppoſing a difing object of our belief, and not as an ex- 
plication 00 what we immediately. before profels'd to believe con- 


cerning Chriſts burial, (which, in a ſummary of faith, would not 


only have been an improper repetition, but an expreſ ion much 
_ aan and — than that whick it is s deſigns to fl 
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luſtrate) for this reaſon; we cannot but think there is à teceſſity 
chat we ſhould ſeek. for ſome other ſenſe of the article 
.. Oraens: have thought; we are to explain our Saviour's Yelcent 
into hell only in a figurative ſenſe, as denoting his ſuffetings upon 
the croſs, the infernal pains due to ſinners. But this interpreta? 
tion cannot be admitted for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, becauſe his'ſuf- 
ferings on the croſs neceſſarily preceded his death and burial; and 
ought; therefore, in order of our confeſſion, to have been men- 
tion d before, and not after hi death and burial. i Secondly, be- : 
cauſe figurative expreſſions ſhould be particularly avoided in a plain 
declaration bf our faith, and where all the other expreſſions are lis 
terally to be underſtood. | Thirdly, becauſe this interpretation is 
grounded on a falſe notion; our Saviour could not ſuffer the pains 


ated ai CEP 


ſpair and remorſe of conſcience; and therefore did not ſuffer them; 
So have ſaid, that, by our Saviour's deſcent into hell; we are 
to underſtand the deſcent of his ſoul into the place of the dead; 
et not ſtrictly, by way of a local motion; but virtually, by ma- 
ing an extraor inary manifeſtation cor derning the truth and 
effects of his death to ſome perſons; who were to teteive the be- 
nefits of it, as well as to others, who, by their fins; and impeni- 
tence, had excluded themſelves from all capacity 1 | 
it. For what could be more agreable to the yum of God, 
than (after the great work of our redemption was finiſſrd) that thoſe; 
to whom the benefits of it were to extend, ſhould have what was 
done in their fav our, in ſome: particular manner, communicated 
to them; or to his juſtice, that others ſhould know the miſera- 
ble ſtate they had brought themſelves into, and that now nbi g 
remaim d for them, but a certain fearful looking for 'of judgmem. 
But, . beſides that this expoſition is too ſubtle and 5 ive, and 
ſhould not, for that reaſon, be here admitted; ING 
concerning Cbriſt, that God would not leave his ſoul in bell, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of which, this _ of the creed to be 
explain d, as being founded principally upon it, cannot be under- 
ſicod of hee Wind . of % le hell (for in that re- 
ſpect he may ſtill, and ever be ſaid to deſcend into hell) and 
muſt therefore be | underſtood, of his ſoul's local deſcent in- 
Ir we underſtand the deſcent of Griff into hell, not in reſpect 
to his ſoul, but his body, it ſeems not to be an improbable inter⸗ 
retation of the words, in order to account for the reaſons of ma- 
kiag his burial; and his deſcent into hell, diſtinct articles; that 
his deſcent into hell, is only intended to denote the particulat 
manner of his burial; or to ſhew, 8 he was not interr'd * 
—— 6Q the 


of the damn'd, the pains more peculiar to them, arifing from de- 


ſtruction of them. One great end of Gres preaching; as ex- 


* 
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the cuſtom of the Romans, in having his body conſum'd, or re- 
duc'd to aſhes by fire; for in that ſenſe the prophecy could not be 
fulfilbd, that he ſhould nor ſee corruption; but his body was put 
whole and entire into the grave, to be rais'd to life again in the 
ſame form, wherein it was there depoſited. | A reaſonable account 
at leaſt is hereby given of the addition made in the article; 
vhich, tho! it ſhould be interpreted as referring to his burial, yet 
implies no unneceſſary or impertinent repetition; but rather tends 
to ſhew more diſtinctly the accompliſhment of a remarkable pro- 
phecy concerning Cbriſt, and to diſcover, at the ſame time, an 
over-ruling providence of God, towards the accompliſhment of it; 
in preſerving to the Jews their common rites of ſepulture, tho' they 
were at that time under the government of the Romans, ' 
Tus inter ion, if I miſtake not, now. moſt commonly re- 

ceiv'd, is, that while our Saviour's body lay in the grave, his ſoul 
went into the place or habitation, wherever that may be, of de- 
parted ſpirits, and there continued till it was re- united to his body; 
According to which ſenſe, the 


oy ecy, thou ſbalt not leave my 
| ſoul in hell, is thus explain'd ; tho my ſoul, during the ſpace that 
my body will lie-in the grave, is to | 


th De 
dead, or the proper place of ſep irits; yet it ſhall not, with 
other ſpirits, bo denied bees ln ill, in che ſpace of three days, 
return again, to be united to my body, and afterwards aſcend into 
heaven, with it. This interpretation is thought the more reaſon- 
able, as the Greeks by hades, which we render hell, commonly 
underſtood, not the grave, or a ſtate of death, but the place ap- 
pointed (cho they differ d much as to the ſituation of ir) — . 
reception of ſeparate ſpirits, after death. nn. 
Vir it may not be improper to examine a little, whether the de- 
terminate ſenſe in the article, as it was explain'd in the time of 
Edward the ſixth, was not, after all, the true ſenſe. 
I ſhall therefore firſt enquire, what foundation that ſenſe may 
| have, either in ſcripture, or the reaſon of the ching; and, ſe- 
_—\ what are the moſt material objections, that appear to lie 
ie i Hed a0 WD te. 303th Jett n ba 
I. Wuar foundation this ſenſe, I mean, as fupported by the 
authority of St. Peter, in the paſſage referr'd to, may have in 
other parts of = N Now, it is argu'd, that the 8 as ci 
ted and apply'd from that apoſtle, are very agreeable to rhe de- 
pl Fe. paſſages in che prophets, and to che moſt natural con- 


proclaim hberty to the cap- 
res, nnd 0 open the priſon doors to them that were bound. This 
mu 


preſs d by the prophet {/azah, was to 


could not be underſtood of any temporal deliverance of 


Te — — — — 
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muſt — refer to ſome ſpiritual effects - Chriffs preachi 
to them, To the ſame effect the prophet Zachary Seeley hs 
the blood of the covenant, the priſiners ſhall he ſent forth out of 
e pit, wherein there is no water. Theſe propheties are thought 
5 agree very well with the words ol St. Peter, according to the 
ſenſe wherein this church, as we have obſerr'd; once ex! 0 
them. And; as to the reaſon of ler it does not ap | 
all incongruous, either to the divine 2 
thoſe who had li vd ſo as to entitle themſelves * a he in Cris 
death, ſhould have thoſe benefits declar'd abd aſcertain to them 
in fone: ick and authentic manner. And what method could, 
on this ſuppoſition, have been more proper, than for Chrift to gs 
| down to make a declaration to that cid, by his own appearance 
among them. 

His deſcent was no leſs pro to convitice the Ae and im- 
penitent, concerning the onableneſs of their being left in chat 
miſerable condition, to which they had been juſtly condemm d. 

There is nothing in what is here . that appears to be in- 
Af God. either to che Nidom, goodneſs, er or the Juſtice 
G 
Ul. 1 ſhall ths cole ied Be three of the moſt material ab- 
lerer againſt this interpretation of the words. 
I. is faid, theſe words of St. Peter do not ſpeak of the flats 
of pn ck in general, whether living or dead, but onl ar 
cerning thoſe who were diſobedient in the days of Mab. 
no objection againſt our Saviour's deſcent into the place nde 
for the receptacle of departed ſpirits in general; whether in or- 


der to preach to them lens fear wh got. their former ſius 
and impieties, or by way of in virtue of his death, 
certain terms of calation to "She « reaſon why thoſe who 


vere diſobedient in the days of Niak,) ane 1 mention d, 
Ber bei ther their d Bense was. p e td very Whual 
and remarkable a manner; it not being rg after the deela- 


ration of any fact, to cxemplify what is declard by ſome ſpecial 5 


and extraordi inſtance relating to it. 

| Tas is a paſſage in the epi of St. Paul to the Coloſſians o, 
2 D to ſignify ay the local def , 
cent of Chris ſoul into of ſeparated and againſt 
which, we farther aſſert, that objections e arg on proba- 
ble conjectures, or lch probable than the interpretation of chat | 
paſſage, ought not to lie. It is there faid, that our Saviour, be- 


— ee A. made a PI 1 openly, 
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triumphing over them. Which interpretation is thought more rea- 
ſonable, as this triumph of Chriſt is repreſented immediately con- 
ſequent to his ſufferings, and as the reward of them. Here it is 
argued, Chriſt, in his own dominions, by his own appearance, made 
his ſaperior power y ou; known and confeſs'd to the powers of 
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darkneſs ; accompliſhing what was foretold by holy Dare of his 


leading captroity cuptive. And tho' what was here foretold might 
be ſaid, and perhaps in a more eminent ſenſe, to be accompliſſrd 
at his aſcenſion ; yet it may alſo be true, with reſpect to his victo- 
rious deſcent into the regions of the dead. That this ſenſe, * at 
leaſt, ought not to be excluded, they infer from the following - 
words. In that he aſcended, what meaneth u, but that he deſcended 
firſt into the lower parts of the earth. He that deſcended, is "the 
' ſame alſo that aſcended up far above all heavens, that he might fi 
all things f. So that Chriſt, according to this expoſition of the 
words, did not only make an open ſhew of his conqueſt over the 
devil and his angels, by his aſcending in a glorious viſible manner 
into heaven, bur alſo by a local triumphant deſcent of his ſoul in- 
to hell, che place of thoſe wicked an pe ee ee 
21. Wuar is farther objected againſt the application here made 
of the words of St. Peter, is taken from an ex there us d, 
concerning our Saviour's being quicined by the ſpirit. Now his 
foul, by which alone, during the ſeparation of it from the body, 
he could deſcend into hell, being, in its own nature, immortal, 
be could not, with reſpe& to it, be ſaid, in his deſcent, to be 
uickned by the ſpirit. The force of the argument lies here, 
In what is already alive, cannot, in a proper ſenſe, be quickned. 
In regard to life, generally confider'd, we grant it; but there is 
no impropriety in ſaying, that it may, notwithſtanding, have the 
ers of life by ſome ſpecial action of the divine Spirit upon it, 
ill invigorated to a higher degree of activity and perfection. Who 
doubts, w that the human nature of Ceri in conſequence of its 
union wirh the divine, was more powerful and lively in its opera- 
tions; or that even the faithful may here properly be' ſaid to be 
| quickned and ſtrengthned in the inward man, or human foul, by 
ide Spiris of God dwelling in them. This objection, therefore, 
as lying, by neceſſary inference, againſt what we acknowledg'd to 
be-reve in other caſes, can be of no force or ſignificancy. rp. 
3. Tu moſt material difficulty is objected by a moſt excellent 
at learned expoſitor of the creed *; who obſerves, that as the 
«« patriarchs, prophets, and all the ſaints departed, were never 
« - diſobedient in the days of Noah, neither could they need the 
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«« publication of the after the death of Cbriſt, who, by 
« virtue of that death, were accepted in him while they he 
and, by that acceptatioh, had receiv'd a reward long before. 
Bur it does not follow, that becauſe the faithful, by virtue of 
the death of. Chniſ, were accepted of him while they liwvd ;, that 
conſidering the diſtance of time herein they liv'd before his ap- 
pearance; that they ſaw him only afar off in ty pes, and figures, and 
predictions; none of which wette wholly free, before their accom- 
pliſhment, from all obſcurity ; that therefore Chriff might not out 
of his great goodneſs, and towards confirming. their faith: in him 
more fully, in a ſolemn, and r ac- 
ceptation, by a local deſcent of his ſoul among them. As/toitheir | 
receiving a reward long before, ſince it cannot be underſtood of 
their full and final reward, vhen the ſouls ſhall be united to their 
bodies, and in conſequence of that re- union; vhy might not 
Chrift think fit, for the ſame reaſons of goodneſe, by hig perſonal 
appearance among them, to animate theit hopes, and aſſũte their 


g 


expectations of it the more, in God's due and appointed time? 
Tux words of St. Peter, tho confeſe d by Bellarmine himſelf to 


4 


be very obſcure, yet certainly have a leſs force put upon them by 
this Wee than by thoſe; who — 9 hem 1— | 
ly. to ſignify, that Jeſus Chriſt, after he was return'd to life again, 
by the Spirit of God, which he alſo communicated (with the ame 
deſigu) to his apoſtles, preach'd the goſpel to the Gentiles; the ſpi- 
rits in priſon, or ſhut up in idolatry, as in a priſon. Suppoſing 
this ſenſe ſhould poſſibly prove true, we muſt, however, how it 
to be much mote harſh, ſtrain'd,, and foreign, as to the natural 
conſtru&ion of the words,” than the former ſenſe; which having 
nothing in it contrary to ſound doctrine, but being ſtill allow. 
and incorporated in our publick devotions, as 2 3 
tion of the words, I cannot (without being too poſitive in ſo nice 
a point) but think it preferable to the former ſenſe; and, indeed, 
certainly true, if there be a neceſſity of explaining the words in 
either ſenſe. 3 9 ons ak 361 is ($5 '2 aq 4 15 EVITE 
Wr profeſs to believe, according to this interpretation, that 

Chriſt, by his ſpirit deſcended' into the place of ſeperate ſpirits; 

whether denoting the receptacle of evil or good ſpirits; that he 
might, by a ſenſible demonſtration of his power, convince! the 
former of their impiety, and the juſtneſs of their luffetings ; and 
ſtrengthen the faith of the latter, by declating the benefits and 
merits of his death, in a more. 
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expreſs and particular manner to 
them; or if there were perſons. in any middle ſtate between theſe 
two, to propoſe, in virtue of his death, certain conditions of grace 
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| He 22 into bell ;- the 15 be roſe an 
. the dead. 46 


; chis article, concerning t * 
creed, is very obvious; there be- 
vhich r to- 
, the Mefſiab, che Son of God. in 
= e 2 — 1 NJ 
and upon pr riſtianity in gener 

according to the ef tha holy, ſcriptures, F 
viſible ence, 
why lens elan chat our Saviour ſhould 
By wg to wy 

IL Susw, that we have clear and inconteſtable evidence, that he 
did riſe from the dead; | 
Ul. Conupen the'circumitance here mention'd, with reſpect to 
che time of his ciling from the dead. 


IV. ae ee e ee matt. eee objefions' Juſt; the 
truth of this reſurtection, EGS 


W bs (joy; egos aud not openly to the Jews. 

V. Ex, why ſuch - peculiar ſtreſs is for the proof of 
hookeidita.ce religion in general, upon this article, 

I. Wur it was neceſſary that our Saviour ſhoald: riſe from whe 
dead. Now, in anſwer to this en 2 ſeveral reaſons may beak 
ſign'd; Our Saviour roſe from the dead, that he might moe full 
== to us the merit, of his death, towards the end he propos d 
in ſuffering it. Had death continued, che time prefix d by 
himſelf, to. have dominion over him in the grave, the. grounds of 
believing that he had overcome death, and open'd to others the 
gate of everlaſting life, had been entirely. eerted. || The Jews 
might then, vich great appearance of reaſon, have ſaid; He ford 
others, binsſelf be cannot ſave. ' tf i be be the. Son of God, let him 
grave, and we will bekieve 


Or Dawd. ery well have put che queſtion propheti- 
e 7 pro 2 ny Hou, wie Io 
down into the 2. 4% praije ſhall it declare thy 
ruth ? That is, if aſter my death, T be rein in th 


bers here will the c of my ſufferings or deach 
ſal the world be voavine'd od of this important trut 
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have 
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have deliver d WT from the power of ac hog am not 

to deliver my ſelf? Tho“ onr redemption therefore f — 
in a more al matiner, to the'death of Chryf; yet, to . 
us that he had overcome death, and that the price of our redem- 
prion. from it as fully Paid, it's declar'd, "that Be reſe again" for . 
our juſtification ; or in order to ct vince bs by a ſenſible evidence; 
. chat we Are in MA & jaltify'd' through the merits of his death. 'On 


occaſion 'of which critlency, and to ſhew the neceſſity there was 
why it 8 roche , we ce wald by the zpoftle; is # CW 
that dyd; apa, Aud in atiother place 
if Chrit then u the merits of his 

; 12 $f + 7 5 Ms ers 103 r w7egizey 
5 1 111 teſutrection of 7 0 at A ee, at onde do coaſters 
the N concerning i, atid to * hat he was a 
true prophet himſelf. In the ſecotid plalm, both his injurious 
treatment here upon earth, preriou to Eh Nr d bu 10 e 


tection after it, are Ueſctib'd. In the former reſpe&, it"is ſaid,” 
the knigs of the earth, ſet themſelves 10 ogether, and take counſel tyain inſt 
the Lord, and againſt bis anojmed. In the latter, God declares; 
yet T have Jet mine anoimed upon my holy hill F. "F'will 'de- 
clare the' decree the Lord hath 22 2 unto me, Thou art n | Son," thin 
have I begotten thee.” Aud che it may be"varttally inferr's 
om theſe 9 755 and argued from à proper application'of hem, 
at as David, aſter his fo ings and'perſecutions;ſhould'at length 
be eſtabliſh'd'in his kingdom ; ſo (7ſt, alter ii death, Had 
by a ſpecial and immediate power of od, be teſtord ag to 
ie ; yer as the action of Go to chat end, is here only expteſyd 
y the N 75 1 ner — ＋ true 


ö ſcale of the p Bae Woll 
fore holy Dav: hin expreſlly'ir I res | 
his reſurtection, 400 ater 4 manner GK | * 
ho this text ought to be 00 d apply'd? 3 


he, ſhall 1. e; e e Be PPP 
ther wilt was hey 45 one 10 fee corruption.” dio — 5 
ly, St, Peter ircatly | 


lies this 4s' referring 
Lord's deln gion , pp Thews, F 0 . | dene 
chat theſe words could not, in a Ureral ken 


tive 
d whirling relate ye 
more ially to be ex air” avin 2 
The Es Dag . 
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Hs FT his own reſurrection, not only in 4 jt 


eſs terms to 
his diſciples *, bur in terms, that were ſufficiently plain and intel- 
ligible to the Jews, in the deſign, and moſt obvious conſtruction of 
them. Deftroy this N and in three days I will raiſe it up. 
So that, to ſay not og concerning the types, whereby his reſur- 
rection from the dead was prebgur'd, , it, was neceſſary he ſhould 


| have been, in ſome convenient time, ' reſtor'd again to life, whe- 
ther we conſider him in his own. perſc on, as a prophet, ot as the 


Meſſiah, long before pro pic rrp of by other ſons. 
| 4. * 4 0 urance, in 
Gods 


ves us the greater 
— firſt, as hereby 


—— time, of our own reſurrection; firſt, 
he gave a general confirmation to the truth of all thoſe doctrines, 
and to every one of them, vherein he had before inſtructed his 
diſciples and ſollowers: Among the reſt, he had particularly de- 
clard, that be dead ſbould be raird to Jife ag ain ; that all who are 
in their. graves ſhall hear the voice 7 9 F man, and 

come forth ; they that have done good, 10 the reſurretion of life , 
and they that baue done evil, to uy *. 4g of damnation, Go 
condly, as hereby he ſhew'd, by. a ſenſible demonſtration in his 
on p ** * poſſib Nun of the thing. If human reaſon, when 
ve aſſert the reſurrection from the dead, ſhould 
do queſtion; . who hab believd our report; or to whom 'bath the 
arm 2 been reveal? We have, in the example of Chrift, 
à ready, clear, and inconteſtable anſwer; who is re" of calld 
br firſt: fruits of them that ſleps f; the firſt-begotten from the dead +; 
3 alluſion to that prophecy concerning him, thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee ; and of whom it is farther ſaid, that he 
Auld be the Hf who was #0 riſe from the dead . The truth 
2 own, epfureeion 2 is, on either account, , affur'd he- 


ſaid to be jy eh es. 
that our fauh. and hope, a8 to all the articles of the chriſtian faith, 
and p icularly, 2s to this of the reſurre&ion, may be in God ff. 
We have now, a certain expectation, that be who raid up Chrift 


88 a 3355 Jen the 0 ee 
lieuve in Cod, \ raird ban from the dead ; 


from. the dae alle. quicken our mortal bodies *. And thete- 
e it is a j e AY which! the | ns puts 
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by way of interrogation. f Chriſt then be preach'd, that he is ri- 

fon from the dead; bow ſay ſome among you, that there. it no.ve- | 

W ⁰ ⁰»»mãm ] ⁹ůãꝛhn , 15her et I. : 
tion'd, it was neceſſary that Chrif ſhould riſe from the dead... 1 ' 

Gil (hew in the nero place,; oi. nou thus ago] hog actin 1 : 

Il. Wx have full and undeniable evidence to prove, that he did 

riſe from the dead. This will a if ve conſider the ſeveral 

witneſſes, or hat ſort of people they were, whereby. his reſurre- 

Rion was atteſted. This being a fact which ow ſo full and clear 

a confirmation to the doctrine of Chriſ, which is ſo oſten appeal'd 

to in ſeripture, in proof of his being the Chriſt; it was neceſſary 

to have it well aſcertain'd, both with regard to the number, and 

the credibility of the witneſſes. In the former reſpect, we. have 

perſons of both ſexes atteſting the truth of it; when Mary Mag- 

dalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, came with 
ſtveet ſpices to anoint bim; they found the ſtone roll'd from the 
door of the ſepulchre, and not Jes lying, but an angel, in the 
form of a young man, ſitting in it; who declar'd to them, that 

Jieſus was riſen, ſhew'd them the place where he had lain, and 

adds a farther circumſtance to ſhew, that he was, in truth, riſen, 

by charging them to tell his diſciples, that he would go before them 

into Galilee, + and there they ſhould: ſee bim. The apoſtles after- | i 

vards convers'd - frequently with him; he demonſtrated the verify „ = 

of his reſurrection with a true and real body, by ſtanding, in the e f 


* 


midſt of them; by ſhewing them his hands and his ſides; by 
: r them; and by eating and drinking with them. He 
went and commun'd after a familiar manner with them, and ſhew'd - 
them, in particular, the reaſons of his reſurrection . He ex- 
pounded the ſcriptures concerning himſelf, and this very article, to 
them. He appear'd to eleven of them as they fat at meat f. And, 
leſt all theſe teſtimonies ſhould. not be ſufficient, he was ſeen of 
five hundred brethren at once gk. 
Tus fact being atteſted by ſo. many witneſſes, all the queſtion 
is, how far their evidence is to be admitted as credible ? If they 
bore' a falſe teſtimony, it muſt have been reſoly'd into this; that 


they were not careful to inform themſelves ſuſſiciently concerning 
the fact, ot elſe that they deſignedly miſrepreſented it. But there 
are no juſt or reaſonable grounds to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
either of their care in the former, or of their fidelity in the latter 
reſpect. To ſhew that the apoſtles were far from being too ere - 
dulous in their enquiries concerning the truth of Chrif's reſurre- 


* Luke 24.26 + Merk 16, 14: t 1 Cor. 1 6. 
on, 


in the following words, intended alſo, 


I For what end could they have in making a report contrary to 


| him, after he was riſen. © 


their enemies to detect the fal 


. * * 
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52 Of the Cuunxv. Booz IV. 
&ion, we may obſerve, that they belie d it not, on the teſtimo- 
ny of Mary Mag#alene, who had ſeen bim. They moura'd and 
wept, (which rather argued a diſtruſt of hat ſhe reported) vhen 
ſhe told them, be was ale, and: bad bern ſeen of er , Th 8 


— no more credit to the two diſciples, -with whom he had 


familiar and long a converſation, in their way to Emm, When 
thoſe diſciples went; and told them what had paſ#d,. ntrther belie- 


ved they them: One of them, in particular, was ſo incredulous, that 


he would not believe on any othet teſtimony, but that of. his, own 
ſenſes ; neither would he wholly truſt to his own eyes; but requir'd | 
ſtill farther ſatisfaction, by g his finger into the print of the 
naili, which faſted our Lord's body to the croſs, and br, 
his hand into his fide. Theſe were ſuch precautions, as. plainly 
diſcover the diſciples of Chrsft were ſo far from being chargeable 
with too eaſy a belief of this article, that they were rather culpa- 
ble, in demanding ſuch proofs of it, as were more than neceſſary, 
or ſufficient. Our Saviour, by reproving the incredulity.of Thomas 
| | at the other apoſtles ſhould 
ſhare, 'tho* more remotely, in the reproof; Thomas, becauſe thou 
ſeen, yet have behev'd f. For that the reſt of them were rather 
too incredulous, than forward of belief, as' to this fundamental ar- 
ticle, notwithſtanding our Lord had openly. ſhew'd himſelf alwe 
after his paſſion, by certam infallible proofs t; the ſevere reprimand 
which the eleven receiv'd from our Saviour, as they (at at meat, 
lainly diſcovers; when he apbraided them with their unbelief, aud 
torn of heart; becanſe believ'd not them, which bad ſeen 


 NyriTHes can we ſuppoſe, after the diſciples of Chriſt had us'd 
all rhis caution not to be impos'd upon in an article, which it ſo 
much concern'd them to be perſectly ſatisfy'd concerning the 
truth of, that they would afterwards go about to miſrepreſent 


the truth of what had dares rs when it was ſo eaſy for 
of it; eſpecially when they 
appeal'd for the truth of it, to five hundred witneſſes at once? 


Ho naturally would the Jews, had there been no good founda- | 


Or how is it likely, that, upon a ſtrict examination, 


tion for ſuch an appeal, have put them upon the e it 2 
many 
witneſſes, tho they had conſpir d to propagate a lye, ſhould yet 


| 3 n — D 
* Mark 16. 10. } John 20. . fan. 7. | 
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ſes dee, Ter e eee one. of fuch 's nut 
ber, give a conliſtent, rho! falſe reſtimony ; but it js not credible, 
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could they all be ſuborn'd to that end, they would all give the 
rery ſame evidence, and with reſpect to the ſeveral circumſtances 
of the fact which they atteſtedt. VE 
Nm] could the diſciples of Chriſ propoſe any honour or ad- 
vantage to themſelves, by ſpreading a Ke report concerning his 
reſurrection. For all honours were then in the diſpoſal of their 
which, | they Were more particularly evil ſpoken of and inſulted. 
Neither could they, as to this article, by ſpreading a falſhoo 


propoſe any advantage to themſclyes: loltead. of that, by preach- 


ing a dogrine, which, they fo much, and fo particularly inſiſted 


#4 $ 1 
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criptures a moſt 2 ng. proof to that end) they took a me- 
cruelty of theit enemies. What account then can be given, that 
the diſciples of 2 7 contrary to all the rules, whereby deſigning 
men conduct themſelves in all other caſes, ſhould, without any vi- 


ſible occaſion, without any viſible proſpect here or hereafter, ſo 
needleſly have expos d themſelves to the moſt gtievous ſufferings. 
and perſecutions in this life, in confirmation of à doctrine, which 


known, Fig, 84 


motive of vanity, or perhaps out of a miſtaken, zeal, may. ſuffer 

much, and even die to confirm a falſe petſuaſion; but it cannot 
be conceiv'd how, or upon what views, a great number of per- 
ſons of both ſexes, in every ſtate and condition bf life, ſhould 
conſpire to ſuffer the greateſt miſeries, for the ſake; of reporting a 
fact, which lif it hat not been true) mp {par ſo readily have 
diſcover'd the falſhood of. But it is fill che mote. unaccountable, 
that many of them ſhould be willing to engage in ſuch a deſign 
upon the proſpect of preſent death; wheteby' à period would not 
only be put to all their enjoyments in this life, but, upon their 
own prone, all their hopes would be terminated in regard to 
the next life; that very religion, for the truth of which they pro- 


fels'd to die, condemning, under the ſevereſt penalties," all inſin - 
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| upon, to confirm the truth of the chriſtian revelation in general, 


falſe ? It is poſſible, . that particular perſons, from a 


cerity, lying, and fal ſhood, upon any motive Whatever. 


Ir can only be ſaid then, that the account, which is given in 
the holy ſcriptures, and the teſtimonies we produce from them in 
proof of Chriſts reſurrection, were inſerted ſeveral years after, in 

the books, which compoſe the canon of them. But the — 


IF 


11 Of the C IIIb. Boo IV. 
of this pretence appears from what has in ETON Rh, con- 
cerning the impoſſibility of corrupting or adding to the ſcriptures, 
in a — — eſpecially 28 a ren of fact, which 
the firſt Chriſtians principally appeal'd to, in proof of Chriffs 
being the Meſſiah, and which it ſo highly concert d the Jews, 
had that been poſſible, to diſprove. "Ty OOO ᷣ ³ A 
Ir it till be urg d by unbelievers, that the witneſſes of Chrift's 
reſurrection, hitherto produc'd, were his own friends and diſciples, 
we anſwer : Tho their teſtimony had been ſufficient, for the rea- 
ſons already mention'd, to prove it; yet we do not want the con- 
feſſion even of unbelievers and adverſaries, to render the proc 
of it ſtill more inconteſtable. For fear of the angel of the Lord, 
' who deſcended from: heaven, and rolled back the ſtone from the 
door of the ſepulchre, the keepers of it were ſurprized in ſuch an 
extraordinary manner, that they became as dead men. And 
ſome of them, upon a ſettled conviction of what they had ſeen, 
went into the city, and made a report of 3 to the nr Prieſts ; 
who thereupon agreed to corrupt them with money, by that means 
to date cher eu, teſtimony, upon a pretence that the diſciples of 
Chriſt came by night, and ſtole the dead body of their maſter 
away; a ridiculous pretence, on all accounts; and which on- 
ly ſhews the ſtrong power, and, at the ſame time, the little arts 
of prejudice ; when men are reſolv'd either not to be convinced, 
or not to own their conviction to others. Had the diſciples of 
Chriſt been in a condition to have made fuch an attempt, as they 
were 'not, againſt a Roman guard, e- lixty men; yet, 
is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, upon ſo ſtrict a charge as was 
then given to the ſoldiers, and upon fo extraordinary an occaſion, 
there was not one centinel awake, nor awaken'd by the noiſe and 
diſturbance, which his diſciples, in ſtealing his body away, muſt 
of neceſſity have made. This is fo poor, and unſoldier-like an 
account of a Roman guard, as there is no example of in hi- 
ſtory ; and which cannot, on any tolerable e be ad- 


UI. 1 am to conſider the circumſtance here mention'd, with re- 
ſpe& to the time of our Saviour's riſing from the dead; and that 
was the third day after his interment. ie een ee. 
Turxs is no difficulty in relation to the time here ſpecify'd, as 
it is expreſsd in the creed; tho, if we underſtand the ſpace be- 
| tween our Lord's burial and his reſurrection, as exprefsd in the 
| holy ſcriptures, the words of them are not altogether ſo eaſily ac- 
counted for. Our Saviour ſpeaks prophetically of his reſurrection, 
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main'd i in | the vail R there were o 


— he could not; ina popular 
according to the language both of the Greeks and ebrews,...as 
pare * of the day ot night is us'd to denote the whole day ot night, 
a reaſo 


3 Ken, as it is 
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a api; 35 
frer he was riſen 
ro- the Jews... le 
Ay a ian ay flary to confirm-the 
truth of the chriſtian ies, or oy nom miſſion, of Cbriß, why 
wu it not atceſted after ſuch a mgnoer, as t0 leave. no poſſible 
room for concerning the certainty of it Why 
did not our Saviour make an open and triumphant entry into Jeru- 
alem, after he was riſen; or, at leaſt, go and ſhow himſelf to the 
High Prieſta ? Theſe; ot any; orhier like 1 may be eaſilß 
reſol wd. It is ſufficient to juſtify the wiſdom and — * 
God, in this. reſpect, char he "forded the Jews, in order to * 
conviction, thats moral evidence, whichz had it bern attended 

was of 2 con force towards convincing all un an 3 Type 

well-diſpoſed God, in the diſpenſations of his grace, is 
no more bg d do and men all che poſſible means of conviction, 
chan continually rowork-miracles, or exert his power tothe utmoſt 
extent 2 in the courſe of his providence. Neither is it ne- 
ceſlary chat he ſhould afford. all men equal means of conrictiog, 
2 chan. cher 1 ould: et wow, on een 12 
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equal circumſtances of life. If, in either reſpe&, he afford men 
_ what'is requiſite, and eſpecially, which is the true ſtate of the caſe, 
more than is abſolutely requiſite to the end propos d, certainly they 
eun have no teaſon to'complain 
' By the fame argument, which is here brought to diſprove the 
teſurrection of Chi, why did not out Saviour, After he was riſen, 

_ openly appear before a full ſenate at Rome? Or why: does he not 


f 


every unbeliever, in = rticular, towards convincing him of unbelief, 
and ae arther growth of infidelity in general. 
br: may be farther reply'd, fo far as this objection relates to the 
Jews, that there were particular reaſons, from a conſideration of 
their obſtinacy and per verſeneſs, why God ſhould not have afford- 
ed them thoſe extraordinary means of conviction, which are con- 
tended for; in particular, as thoſe means would not, probably, 
have had the ſuppos'd effect upon them. For why ſhould it be 
thought neceſſary, that thoſe who were not convinc d by ſo many 
ſigns and wonders, which our Saviour had done among them, 
would have been effectually perſuaded, tho he had viſibly appear'd 
to them, after he roſe from the dead? They had therefore at once 
tender d themſelves more unworthy of ſo ſpecial a favour, and 
more incapable-of benefiting by it. But whether they would have 
benefited by it or not, the. concluſion will hold ſtill good, that 
neither the wiſdom, nor the goodneſs of God oblig d him to em- 
ploy extraordinary methods, where the ordinary were ſufficient, 
and even to perſons, in a good diſpoſition to be convinc'd, more 
an füt ée 264, eee v7 eee lm - 
VI. War fo great ſtreſs, in proof of the chriſtian religion in 
general, is laid upon this article? The reaſon of this muſt be, 
that there was ſome peculiar evidence of a divine power in the 
reſurrection of Chryt, above what fo plainly diſcover'd itſelf in his 
other miracles, and which afforded leſs ſcope to the cavils of pre- 
judic'd, or incredulous men. With regard to this conſideration, 
the Jews us'd all means, had that been poſſible, to prevent the re- 
ſurtection of Chriſt; but when they could not do that, their next 
buſineſs was to hinder the report of it from ſpreading abroad. 
They pretended, that when he was alive, he wrought his miracles 
in virtue of the incffable name of God, which he had found means, 
when once he went into the temple, to diſcover the ſecret of, and 
take away with him; which ſome of the Jews have reported was 
guarded by two lions in the temple of Solomon, for above a * thouſand 


* Judcorum nennalli predigia Teſs aſcritunt nomini cuidam arcane; qued  Solomene in 
| templo poſitum, duo leones per mille & amplius annos cuſtodiverunt. Grot. de ver. rel. chriſt. 
p. 274+ For which that excellent author handſomely expoſes their folly and weakneſs. 


years. 


no publickly appear in places of the greateſt concourſe, or to 
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years. But wha Chriſt was dead, as they could no * ” 
tend that he was capable of a plying this charm, or any 
rowards reſtoring himſelf to PE LH y had no 8 ative! 
bard dary the e for thar bein ranked. 
plainly dee d bim to be the den of Cod by a pomer 3 mira- 
ulous and and the effects whereof 0 es ' 
poſſibly be accounted for. WON ee £5 
Tux other pretence alſo of the FS ng our Saviour's 


working m I, A Je of vil . was alſo hereby 


more did A Malice thut the 41 
vil, whatever Heng they attributed to him, had a power of rai- 
ſing: the dead to life. They knew the key: of the grave. was. only 
in the hands of God; and therefore, inſtead of the queſtion, has 


it ever been lnoumn from the beginnin {i la, that one who 
was born he c ie Fr 54 his « neſtion might _ 
e 05 proof of our Saviour's hein rais d a 
apo Ml 2 en Bok cho Peg ung 
the world ee a ed cul) 
power, be reſtor d again to life. 
Tura are r cir „ that might be obſerv'd, in re- 
ſpe& to the reſurrection of Cn, as affording men, in general, 
moſt convincin  unexceptionable, proof, of his being the 
Chriſt; but thoſe TH mention d are kandiegt  ſhew what I in- 
tended, under this particular, why ſo great care was taken, both 
by our Lord, and his apoſtles, to eſtabliſh the truth of this arti- 
cle; as being, in ſome peculiar manner, and in certain reſpe | 
ſtill more eridential of his divine le — i : 
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of it, he was tranſlated, in a viſible and glorious man- 
ner, to heaven. What it may be proper for us to obſerve, in re- 
b E e our to reduce to the follow: 


particulars. | 
5 n Fra Tus proofs of it, conſiders a meer of a. 
II. Tus reaſons of it. 
III. Tus circumſtances which atrnd it, exlating to the kate of 
his haman body and foul. if ” 
IV. Tus place to which he aſcended. And, 
I. Tro' it was not that Were would have been ſo great 
| 2 number of witneſſes to atrelt the wrath of our Lord's aſcenſion, 
2s that of his reſurrection ; that bein article in diſpute 


g the great 
' with the enemies of chriſtianity, and principally inſiſted 
the faithful, in confirmation of it. 2 may 1 word 


his reſurrection being once fully it was even reaſonable, 
in the nature of the thing, to e that his as a 
Farther reward of what 1 and ſaffer'd for ws, » would be, 
i | 
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Crier, 1 
ee e ouhes, — 3 want e 
nt evidence to prove, t. by be did aſcend, from th 
yho-were eye · witneſſes to his aſcenſion. For he be 2 
together. with the, apeſiles.; and having declar'd what po 
. ſhould! receive. from the Holy Ghoſt, and what they w 
to do, by virtue, and in co ce of it *. While 3 
be was taken up, e „ A 
while they were looking, ng their eyes forward-upon his 
2 . motion of it, two 

d, ſtandi er beta apparel, and declard to 
Jeſus ny Gy „ 


beaven t. WY 1 ff. 
Tu nature of this hawaii gs hd a the apoltles 2. = 55 . 
have been regs of common underſtanding, they nf not have „ OW 
been impos d u Wen falſe My: or ap vi; rigs of it. And , Do 
as to their evi in reporting: it, reaſons. 7 | „ 
to induce our belief of their, veracity, upon which I obſery'd they | 
could not be d to falſiſy, as to lee 
on. . 1 ere make an ele geen of chem; but 
a to co At aut iti. 7 v2 Tt 
. next. Hs. hs reaſons why * our Lord "aſcended. LED 7s 
appear . fir om. the propheti ii FE. 
and as having a near. affinity. with them Prophet pea =axa ä 
tions of it. The words. of the prophet are plainly to be „ 
referr'd, and are accordingly apply'd by St. Paul ** to this ie: 
22. 5 2 7 | 
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nas teh * 4 0, he a lication N the words = „ 
David, according to St. Paul, is fo, ſtrictly, juſt, chat all other ap. _ + WY 
plications. of them are to e upon. as. ee, c 2 

Kt. For the word on high in. ordinary expreſſion of holy 3 _ 
David for heaven *. Belides i, the latter part plainly refers to tee 4 
GR Mkt eee £77 1 
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who ſhall im prove his gifts, elle diſtribution whereof, he receiv'd 


law. As the rabernacle was andes by the Jews to ſignify this 
world; and the holy of holjes, the ſupreme heaven, the ſeat and 


veral 15 We of life in this world; and more eff 


mort perfelt tabernacle} nat nhade with band 


Abend into heaven, that he wig he” Mere effectually a 
nefits of his factifice' to us, an 


e e 


— — ha. = i WII n — 2 


r enn " BooxIV. 


Gol as @ bing affujn'd ; * human nature Ty 44 "union 
with the divine; there to reigt arid dwell for ever with the ſaints, 


4 reward + his viltories, to the ends for which they were diſtri- 
ted. © According to this ſenſe, if we conſider Chriff' as" the oc- 


: eafiotal'cauſe, ot means of grace, 'the trouble which ſome criticks 


Hase given themſelves, towards teconciling the words of David 
with thoſe of the dpoRtle, hight have beets #voided ; it being in- 
different, upon this diſtinction, whether Chrif'be ſaid to 7e 
cena l, for then, or to have giten gi 10 men. | 
Tut aſcenſion of Chrift was alſo typically repreſeiied under PN 


habitation” of God; ſo the 7 pn ord ery Hoe, through the reſt 
of che tabernacle, and od of the factifice into 
the holy of holies, prefigut d the d. age of Chi through che - 
1 bes tradſla- 


tion aft 
ral larertdediate Heavens, t cite Heaven of herrens: Rad e- 
cordingly the apoſtle applies this typical repteſciitation of bur Lord's 
Figmp ant entry into heaven, in the following words. "Opp" bes. 
Ing dee an Higb Prieſ of go abe 10 1 Heller Tod 
1 is to ; 

bi Metis , nenher by the Blood of goats v vr cube, but 1 own 
Bod, Be 14 It dee, lun pole place having chant une 5 


22 if, 16336 375 30£ I TP 
8 N * . erde vt w 7 ch take occaſion to"obſerve.” i 
as retjullite, in rhe reaſo9'vf the chiüg, char our Saviour Nhould 


apply the be- 
rm another proper and im- 
porrant act of the ſacerdotal office,” in making continua inter- 
ceſſion for us; that ſo we might coe more boldly, and with full 
affiirance of faith, 40 the rbhrunt of grate „ The ground ot rea- 
fon of which confidence, the apoffte aligns more particularly in 

a following paffage of the ſame epiſtle. For Chrif ir mir emed 
267 Hb B Harte a wit Mins; which" ri" tbr ges f dle 
2 ; Bu into heaven jo, wow ts appear "in he preftnce of Gul 
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mii to Sh a wh he declard, a a prophe y ye 
we could not; have had an affurance ſo adapted to the common 
wealineſs and capacities of men, ; who are, in general, moſt pont 
erfully affected with ſeuſible ents, ot matters of fact that 
Ori had really merited heaven - for us, if he had ſtill continued 
upon earth, vithout being tranſlated thither sumſelf. As his te- 
-furreion from the dead was neceſſary to ſhew that he had overs 
me death; ſo was e (2 9 es -— grant aj in 7 ane 
. 0 ns ' 
bife, by this don ee into it. 15 ahh we — 
add, chat -rhig being the greateſt teward of what he perſormd 
for us, it gare m, in proportion, a ſtronger evidence as. to the 
efficacy of his performance; and: the acceptance of it with the 
te therefore, in (rege een ue ee had ſo bien aa 

t 1199 61 201 1 blue YM / 
N ad oits mia ee de chat he 
hand ahichety and upon what deſign he 

raked from yg ng Becauſe this only impotted a conſequen 
tial wr ave his aſcrnfie, \ dlarly in virtue of that pro- 
miſe, 7 80 10 prepare a plucr for you," aud: will come again, and 
receide ye unt⁰ mj [elf 5" 1hat where Iam, there you: may be al/d 5 
and not antecodentiy, 1asthe'reaſons/] propos d to mention, Ache 
nature of the thing. I am to consider, -winam. 2827281 221 D's. 
III. T circumſtances which attended om Lords aſcenſion, re- 
lating to. the ſtate of his human body and ſoul,” Some have ex- 
plainid the aſbenſiom of Chriſt in a ſenſe purely figurative, as if we 
Vere to un ee eee 
tion, Qion, his was fublimated and reſin d to à greater degre 


purity, zendei'd mote active and powerful, as to all 5 
ptoper to a body But it is evident from bis o¹ 5 
— ſonſc cannot be admitted, and that his aſtenſion is to be 


eee his: hotly to have been locally, and in a 
liceral) ſonſe, eatth, by a gradval motion into 
the air, and thecupper; regions. of ü. So that it frag in a ditferent 
place from what it was in beforcj and in one place, not in all 
places, or more places than one, at the ſame time. For on either 
of theſe two ſuppoſitions, however his body had been modify'd, | 
of what patlelcy'ſoever-of/iceleftial matter it had heen compog'd ; = 
yet ſtill t would: have laſt the proper and eſſcatial qualities of bo- 
or matter in general adinitting the exiſtence ( in reſpect to ita 
pretended: ubiquicy) of any other body or matter in the world. 
n eee thoſe which he * to * 


N | en * 
My. : touch 


Were ; * * Nn 1 — | 
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roach me not, for I am not yet aſcended to my Father *. This be- 
ing ſpoken confeſſedly after his reſurrection, it is plain, that he 
had not yet aſcended; and that his aſcenſion therefore muſt de- 
note ſomething very different from his reſurrection; ſomething; 
whatever qualities we aſſign to his riſen body, yet incidental to it, 
"_- reſpect to a local removal of it, in a proper ſenſe, from earth 
e... een me . 
Tus body wherewith he aſcended was the ſame numerical body 
wherein he ſuffer'd, and roſe again, not another body, as the Mani- 
cheans, and fince the Socinians have aſſerted, compos d of a celeſtial 
matter, wholly different from the former conſtituent parts of it. For 
tho when the ſoul of man is united by a vital communication to any 
body, ſuch a communication may W wp- denominate it his body; 
yet ſuppokng his ſoul had only ſhifted the ſcene of its reſidence 
out. of one body into another, he could not ſo properly be call'd 
the ſame man; if Chriſt then had not aſcended with the fame bo- 
dy, to which his human foul was before vitally united, it was not, 
in a true ſenſe, the man Chrift Jeſus, who. was born of the virgin 
Mary, and ſuffer'd under Pontms Pilate, that aſcended; but, ſo 
far as a diſtinction of perſons can be founded in the different pay 
of matter, vhereof their bodies are compos d, he would have 3 
another, and quite different perſon, born or produc d again after 
/ 3} A903 583 10 STOHIEnR - 
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|  --» Nerrann is there the leaſt neceſſity. of fy 
convenience ariſing from the nature: of the thi 

ow of matter from thoſe whereof it was compos 
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form 


all matter, as ſuch, being the ſame, God, 
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whatever, or to any par- 
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of glory; — ncſaryin oy | 
* for it, I fal leave to. che cu 
as we 


Gert eben un 11d brig 


Wuar it ri 
Lord's aſcenſion, is, that his human ſoul; by a local ani 


tranſlation, in union with his body, was conveyed from earth, 


through the W of the air, and the ſuperior intermediate hea- 
vens, (not reſting, as ſome hereticks imagin'd, in the body of 
the ſun) to the hi 28 heaven, the ſeat and reſidence of de di- 
vine majeſty. The belief of this is abſolutel y neceſſary, not only to 
aſſure us of the merits of Chr:ft, 
a reward, 3 1 
ed upon in the epiſtle to the reference to his office 
as — High Prielt in heaven, Mae Encino makes inter- 
ceſſion for us. For, as in reſpect to his divine nature, he is ever: 
where pteſent, and ſo could not toperly 'be laid to "aſtead! ne 
ther could he have been our interceſſor,” in © proper. and” powet- 
ful a manner; but only 'as God and mag united in 'ofie perſon. 
And therefore ſome o f the moſt moving 


rus, are taken from the" Of 
9 af 5 beg 
'of his having comp 
& Be Had he *. 
e aud aſſuring? che atceß of our pr 
they muſt br hg heceſfarily Na © ee dene "wid We! / 

up 10 þ F tht ale And font of e h, as now ſer ow 
in own n Won. che f t Bas Pad 1hgin odþ oo 
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'd with be eule of our infirmi- 
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\ he everlaſting se 
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heaven rſelf to N 80 in the Fo reſence of God for us ; whers ke evet 


lives to di ay” ey "his ſacerdotal office, which conſiſts 
in e 'F and Ci all his prayers and defires i in our be- 
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be 1 affirmative ; A to his divine nature, 
there was, upon his aſcenſion a new ( which 
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= receive us, and after an . nnn 
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ours uh Cuar. II. oi Who 
He aſcended i into heaven; and en on a the * 


Hand G 


B. * ſelbon of « our Lord at the MER hand of Gol, we are 
the ve pou and authority, wherewith he is now 
Bas atorial Kingdom; 15 way of figurative alluſi- 


on, 3 uſage of ſecular S, or 3 17 Who 
give che right hand to hol „bee Nas ar honour by any 
marks of favour or diſtinction that, indeed, this 
pe perks of Jr or Mato © bh, 


the 
L in his own preſence; and where even his 


reſpe8t to. his body and ſoul, is advanc'd to 
e cer of them j reſp wely ca- 
that if it be ask'd, whether Chr; ſaid to ſit 
ht hand of God, with reſpect to Ne by 


eee bur the glory wh 


the higheſt 


nor as if he receiv'd any new acceſſion of glor „or power; but as 


ever be contin 
external manifeſtation of that wb, rich he had with the Fa- 
ther from the beginning, and before his incarnation. Acccording 
to his human nature; which was then exalted above all principa- 
lities, and powers, and might. and deminions, and with rej ” 
A 4 hor of bi bis fitting at the right hand of 
Lond. 1 755 on account of the viſible and By 
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Wnar is objected “ againſt the ſeſſion of Chrift at the righe 
hand of God, from God's ubiquity, be ps Mags =, 0s a figurative 
manner of ex cannot be of any conſequence when we © | 
leave the metaphor, or explain it according to the true and pro» * 
per fignification of the thing, which is to dente che forercign — 
of Chriftl, In which ſenſe it is ſaid, that hereafter we ſhall = | —= 
Jeg the ſon of man ſitting on vbe right hand of power. And there- _ 
fore, according to the different occaſions of manifeſting his power, „ = 
he is indifferently repreſented ſtanding, as well as fitting at. the | 
right hand of God; more generally ſitting; this being a poſture 
more proper to him, » ee ans, as in the particular caſe of 
aa 


St. Stephen, where he appear face . 0 
right hand f 


able, under that character, to ſhew 
Ir yet any one will contend for his ſitting at the 

God in a more proper ſenſe, it may be ſaid, that God, tho' no 
where locally circamſcrib'd, yet . the more ſpecial and 
rr preſence, from the throne, on the right 
hand of which Criſ is ſet down ; and conſequentiy his ſeſſibm at 
God's right hand, wilt ill admit of a ſenſe, which approaches 
naeearer to a literal conſtragtion. ||| re 
Bor! ſhall take notice a little more parti 
ror, as to the ſeſſion of Chriſ at the right hand of God; which has 
been advanc'd and eſpous d by thoſe, vhe penecatly go under the di> © 
ſtinction of Lutherans ; they pretend that the right hand of God, 
properly, and in our own ſenſe, denoting his nts and God being 
ey „eee e his power, C57, wit reſpect to his human 


cularly concerning an er- 


3 
body, wherein he is ſet down at the right hand of God, muſt, 
5 e inference, be ſuppe banks. wh preſent too. 2 0 
not deny chat the right hand of God is a metaphor usd in ſori- 
pture to denote his power ; yet cannot diſcover or allow the 
conſequence, that he who ſits at the right hand of God, as it ſig- 
niſies the power of God, mult therefore be co- extended, with re- 
d to his corporeal preſence, with the divine power. 1. Becanſe 
bis is, in the nature of the thing, abſolutely impoſſible, and ſup- 
poſes a penetration of bodies, or that two bodies, and by the ſame 
reaſon, any given number of bodies, may be in the very ſame 
place, and yet have a ſeparate and diſtin& poſition in it, at the ſame 


8 


* Of the ſame nature , ChriP fit on the right hand of God 
Gods which wants oe $00 to the ideas we have of his glory majeſty, 2 
like Thoſe who 


» plac'd on the left hand of Chriff, and the fame anſwer will to it. 
like St. Feguftin's better, may find it in the following words. $i carnaliter acceperimus 
gudd Chriſftus ſedet ad dentram Patris ille erit ad finiftram. Dextra enim & finiſirs eorum, 

| que cir 87 ſunt. Dertram autem Patris dicimus gloriam & honorem divinitatis. 
* 13. Af 11. 333 ö 4, 


time: 


340 3 Of the Cx EIB. Boos IV. 
time: Than which, if we argue from the nature of our ideas, and 
we have no other way of arguing but from them, there cannot be 
any thing propos 'd more abſurd, or unaccountable to human un- 
derſtanding. It is hereby farther ſuppos d, that our Saviour's bo- 
dy, the body wherewith he roſe from the dead, and aſcended in- 
to heaven, which was circumſcrib'd as other human bodies are, 
and of a like dimenſion, is not now the ſame: body, but a body of 
immenſe magnitude, not only of equal extent with all other bo- 
dies, but extending itſelf (for there too God is preſent by his 
power) beyond the bounds of all other corporeal beings whatever. 
If this notion, indeed, of the Lutherans had any good or ſolid 
foundation, an unanſwerable argument might be drawn from it, 
upon a philoſophical difficulty, to prove, that whatever incorpo- 
real ſpaces there might i have been before our Lord's aſ- 
cenſion into heaven, and his ſeſſion at the right hand of God; 
yet, in conſequence of them, there neither is, nor can be, in 
time future, what we call a vacuum, vhether interſpers d, or be- 
1. We ſay, that the right hand of God, not denoting. place, 
or any local poſition of his ag, oo omnipreſence, or ubiquity 
of Chriſts body, which has relation to place, cannot, by any 
means, be inferr'd from it; and therefore, this argument owing 
all its force only to an enn expreſſion, cannot be of any 
proper or juſt effect to prove, what it is brought by the Luthe- 
Ir it ſtill be urg d, that, according to our expoſition, the right 
hand, or power of God, may be where Chryft is not, and fo there 
will be a divine power which Chriſt has not, we deny this conſe- 
quence, and ſay, it is not any local ſite of Cbriſts body, whereon 
a communication of the divine power to him is founded, but his 
relation to the Father as his true and proper Son; and in conſe- 
| queyce of the union of the two natures in him. It is ſufficient to 
Ae is no where, but at the right hand of God; or 
that, if he be any where at the right hand of God, he is at the 
right hand of him, and (according to the import of that phraſe) 


has therefore all the power of him, who is every where. Tho 


it is neither neceſſary, nor indeed poſhble, for the reaſons already 
mention'd, that he ſhould be every where, with reſpect to his hu- 
man body, of an infinite extent, or, in other words, of the ſame 
extent, with the power of Gt. 
Ix anſwers all the ends of Cbriſts ſeffion at God's right hand, 
to ſay, that, in the union of the two natures, as he is both God and 
man, all power in heaven and in earth, is now committed to him; 
that in him the fulneſs of the Godbead dwells. bodily ; tho his 


body 
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body, ſtill retain all the proper qualities, and affcRtions effen- 


tial to 4 body. | 
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Hand of God, the Father Almighty. © 


" HE words, which I am now to conſider, are, the Father A. 
- & mighty, which have been already explain'd in the firſt article 
the creed, and as to the word Father, as it was in the ſame ſenſe, 
according to which we are here to underſtand: it. But the wo 
which in the preſent article is render d Almighty.*, being, in the 
wignel, different from that which is render'd Almighty þ in the 
firſt article; it may not be improper to enquire, | what the diffe- 
rent ſenſe of it here is; and for what particular reaſon we are re- 
quir'd to profeſs our belief of God's Almighty power, in that ſenſe. 
Almighty, in the former article, denotes that ſovereign power 
and * vhich God exerciſes over his creatures, more eſpe- 
cially as ſuch, and in right both of his creating them, and his 
preſerving them in being . Accordingly God declares by the 
prop, in virtue of this right; I have made the earth, and cre- 
ated man upon it. I, even. my hands; have ftretched out the hea- 
vent, and all their hoſi have I commanded. He is on this account 
ſtyl'd, Lord of bos; Lord of heaven; Lord of the whole earth ; 
Lord. of heaven, and earth. In the latter ſenſe, we are to under- 
ſtand his abſolute and irreſiſtible power of effecting whatever he 
deſigns, or is a poſſible object of power; without, any relation to 
his authority, as he is the ſupreme Lord and governor. of the 
world. But having, in a proper place, already enlarg d concern- 
ing the extent of the divine power, in this reſpect, I ſhall not 
no reſume the ſame argument, but only obſerve: why we are 
here requir d to profeſe our belief in God the Father Almighty, 
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1. Tur ſeffion of Chriſt at the right hand of God, properly de- 
noting the power whereby he is now inveſted, it was convenient, 
in the clauſe of the article, to ſpecify the Almighty power of God, 
| as the object of our faith, to ſhew, that Chrofh, nevertheleſs, does 
not exerciſe this power independently, much leſs excluſively of the 
Father, but in concurrence, and according to the moſt 
agreement with him. God ſtill retains all the power he ever had, 
tho” he has, 70 the reſtitution of all thmgs, when Chrift ſhall have © 
_ deliver d up the\ kingdom 10 bim, given the execution of it into his 
hands. This, ve ſay, . maſt ſtill be underſtood with a reſerve to 
that power which is eſſentially inherent in him as God, and there- 
fore abſolutely inſeparable from him. And indeed, a ſeſſion at 
the right hand is far from importing, according to the common 
deſign of men, in giving others that mark of diſtinction, ſuch a 
communnication of their power or authority, whereby. they can be 
interpreted to diveſt themſelves of it; but, at the moſt, only im- 
plies a participation of the ſame power and N radically 
veſted ann it may be executed) in them. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is only qu jay as a mark of honour or favour, with- 
ont oppoſing thoſe who are fo plac'd, as aſſeſſors, in any proper 
or judicial act of authority. As when Solomon cansd a ſeat to be 
fet for the Kmg's mother * ; DIL ber at his right hand, next 
to the throne; he did not defign her any participation of the 
royal power, much leſs to transfer it in ſuch à manner, as to dif- 
claim his own right to it; but only intended thereby to ſhew the 
regard which he ow'd to her as his mother, and to diſtinguiſh her, 
as the King's mother, after the moſt honorary manne. 
Axor reaſon, why God the Father Almighty is here pro- 
pos das the object of our faith, may be to give us ſtill a greater 
and more diſtin& idea of the power of Chi. For if his ſeſſion 
at the right hand of God 4 a on the divine 
power to him, or a proper participation of it, then by profeſſin 
5 God's power is Aubtehey; | w profeſs, by neceſſary — 
tion, that the power of Chrift too is Almighty ; that every word 
bs poſſible to him; that in bi hand there 'is' power and "might; 
fo that none is able to withſtand bim; and that he doth accor 
10 bis will in the army of heaven, and among the mbabaants' of 
Wuarzvss then the Father doth, is, in the nature of it, poſſi- 
ble to the Son. As the Father is Almighty, ſo is the Son Al- 
mighty; and yet, with reſpect to the divine nature or eſſence, 


* — 


* 1 Kings 2. 19. : 
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and ſetting aſide the perſonal relation between them, they are 
not two Almighties, but one Almighty. The Father is Almigh- 
ry, becauſe he is God. For the fame reafon'y we fay the Son 
in Almighty, as havin 
acts and effects of a power truly divine, equally omtipotent 
as the Father. Re Cats. SPORTS HE 

Tim words explain'd in this ſenſe, have, at once, a viſible 
and direct ten to animate our hopes in the grace of Chriſt, 


dhe ſame, foundation, in the Godhead, 
e Father; and is therefore, as to all the 


d 
and to elbe bf — juſtice, If nothing be im- 
3 


| " poſſible to him that i ble to God; if he has an equal power 
pon. eta ar NEB GA 
as on one hand, to live under the moſt awful apprehenſions of his 
majeſty ; ſo, on the other hand, if we render our ſelves proper 
objects of them, to be _— of all _ happy effects of = — 

and mercy; and, to conclude, on all accounts, to pay that ho- 
mige and Obedience do Him, which could have been dur 10. 3 
juſt, merciful, and Almighty GO. N 
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ſhall come to judge 
and the dead. 


x C Harp. I. 
From thence he ſball come to judge. 
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N this article, — * one oor Wo t * 8 14. 
power and authori ify'd, which we d 4 
.0 20 fief of our Lords? 1 with * the former 
article. This act will conſiſt, when all mankind are 
ſummon'd before the tribunal of God, in his fitting; and executing 
the office of a judge, upon then. 
 Tunrxx is no great neceſſity of making a particular enquiry con- 
cerning the place from whence he ſhall come to declare his com- 
miſſion, and aſſert his power, to this end; that, the connection 
of this article with the former, plainly diſcovers to be heaven, the 

lace to which he aſcended, and where he now fits at the right 
E of God; that is the place which muſt contain him until hi 
ſecond coming, when he will immediately repair from thence, to 
ſeat himſelf in a viſible and glorious throne, attended with my- 
riads of _ angels, to paſs a final, irreverſible ſentence of bap- 
pineſs or miſery upon men, according to their good or evil acti- 
ons in this life. 5 | 75 

Tux two things principally to be conſider d, and after a more 
diſtinct manner, in this branch of the article, arc, | 
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al Tus. certainty ainty of a future judgment. And, 
I. Tus perſon who is to be our j 


and than which, there is no article either of natural or reveal'd re- 
ligion, that has generally a greater influence on the minds, or 
morals of men. We have now a ſure word of prophecy to con- 
vince us, beyond all ility of doubt, that God has appointet! a 
day, whertin be will judge the world; that he will: bring every 
work into judgment; that the Lord cometh, wub : and; of bis 


ſainis, to execute j 

and in that reſpect 
and | de | 
of any one propoſition, that God has ſaid it, than all the fine 


er adapted to the common apprehenſions 


fon of all mankind can ptoduce upon it. This method of aſcer- 
taining any truth by a divine reveſation, is alſo more agreeable to 
the temper of the generality of men, who, if they ſhould have 
| ſtrength of mind to go through a long and 

any — yet would not have ſufficient liberty of mind to ex- 
amine it impartially. For whatever byaſs may be caſt upon our 
judgment in the ſearch we make, or pretend to make, after truth, 


that may tend to hinder, us from diſcovering the truth, in more 


intricate | controverſies, or JO in reference to ſuch of them, 
es, before the intereſts of this world 
mingled with them, and till, either through weakneſs or deſign, 


as were very plain in themſelv 
they were involy'd, by one writer or other, in the utmoſt obſcurity ; 
however, I ſay, men may be diverted, upon any of theſe accounts, 
from opening their eyes to the light of truth, or from following 


it; yet there can be no reſiſting the evidence of an expreſs reye- | 


lation from God: (and which we profeſs to believe ſo) concerning 
a a plain matter of fac. " 


Suoul v it be granted then, that the common arguments are ii 
themſelves concluſive, in proof of a judgment to come; from 


the natural preſages in the minds of men; of the moſt wicked, and, 
at certain intervals, the moſt atheiſtical men; and the expectati- 
ons of all men in general concerning it; or by reaſon of the ap- 
prehenſions we are under from the terrors of an unſeen vengeance 


upon the commiſſion of ſin, eſpecially of certain more heinous 
er ſecret ſo ever; or on occaſion of thoſe joyful e 1 


which arc made in our own minds, when we reflect on the g 


by we here-profels to believe, 
of a future judgment. We have now a divine authority to ſettle 


ment upon all. A divine authority is deciſive ; 
ities of men. It is of more force to eſtabliſh the truth 
ſayings, or arguments, how ſpecious ſoever, which the wit or rea- 


nice examination of 


(from a particular regard to the opinions or writings of other men, 
or out of any perſonal prejudice, vanity, or intereſt of our own) 


and ; 


Creatures, ſo far as we can obſerve, have a 
provided for all their natural ap ites and affections, ſhall man, 
the lord of the creation, the n 


wicked men *, who flow in wealth and luxury, who are poſſeſvd 


1 | A | 1 | | 
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ſelsd, which ſtate, we are convinc'd from the 


command, and uſe all the arts they can to improve their taſte of 
them, is not attainable in this life; and therefore it is bighly 
there 


creation, and methods of providence, do not here take 


. ſhould it be argued, and this has indeed been in all ages the 
5 


| prod ity of the wicked, than the ſuffer) 


and pious actions done by us, tho theſe too were done in ſe- 
cret, and without regard to any viſible intereſt or reward. - Or, 
again, when we argue from the natural defires aſter a ſtate of 
happineſs, wherewith all men find "themſelves invincibly poſs 
thoſe, who have all the advantages and pleaſures of this world at 


agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to 2 
is another life, wherein it may be attain d. For to what wiſe or 
good end has God implanted in the minds of men ſuch ſtrong, 
ſoch uninterrupted, and general inclinations; if, after all, there 
be no true or teaſonable foundation for them? When all other 
le entertainment 


eſt work in this viſible world, be 

the only creature, with reſpe& to whom, the common laws of 
ace? 
Or ſhall he alone be acted with thoſe deluſory hopes and deſires, 
which he, who continually impreſſes them, has for ever excluded him 


from all poſſibility of gratifying? Vet this argument, ve allow, rather 


concludes for the reaſonableneſs of believing a futute ſtate, than 
directly in proof of a future judgment. And becauſe, as 1 have 
on a former occaſion obſerv'd, it may be pretended that there is 
no abſolute neceſſity that rheſe two articles ſhould be connected, the 

proof here urg'd for a future ** is only to be conſider d ſo 
fi of any force, as there may be (and that certainly there are) 
very probable reaſons, if not neceſſarily conclafive, on ſuppoſition 
of a furure ſtare, for the credibiliry of a future judgment. Or, 


moſt general and prevailing argument in proof of a fature judg- 
ment, that it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe it, in order to vindicate the 
juſtice of divine providence in this world, 'which ſo promiſcuouſly 
diſtributes the bleſſings and evils of life to wicked and good men. 
Should it be farther obſery'd, that indeed the bleſſings and evils 

of this life do not appear ſo much to be diſpeng'd with an indi(- 
criminating hand, as frequently, to all appearance, in favour of 


of 
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* It muſt be acknowledg'd, that the main difficulty, which, in 1 ſtion concern- 

ing theſe promiſcuous events, ſo much perplex'd the minds of men, rather reſpected el. 
of the good; there being no man fo 

ut his on conſcience will inform bim, he deſerves What he fi umd that he Er 

even leis than his iniquitics deſerve. It was therefore the proſpertus ſtate of wicked men, 

(tho? the difficulty ariſing from the conſideration of it, is fully ſolv d by the doctrine of a 
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of the powers; the honours, and all the other viſible glories of 
the world, ſometimes as the very rewards or known effects of theit 
1 . whilſt good men are not only expos d to the 
greateſt miſeries and calamities of life ; but ſometimes, in conſe- 
quence of their acting as becomes good men, and upon a priu- 
ciple of ſtrict virtue and religion. Should it be inferr d from either, 
or from both of theſe conſiderations, that there is a time coming, 
wherein a juſt God will vindicate the ſeeming inequal K 


ities of ſuch 
ovidential events here, from all imputations injurious to his juſtice, 
y making a viſible and final diſtinction between wicked and good 
men, and ſeparating them eternally from one another, as a man ſe- 
parates the wheat from the tares, which were ſuffer d for ſome 
time to (grow up promiſcuouſly together; whatever force, I ſay, 
there may be in any of theſe arguments ſeparately, or in all 
of them together, to convince us that there is a judgment to 
come; yet it muſt be acknowledg'd a mighty advantage that we 
have a divine authority, and that committed to a ſtanding revela- 
tion, to aſſure us, God has appointed a day whereim he will judge 
the world.” This is a plain declaration; not depending on a long 
ſeries of -proofs, to which ſome men may not be in a diſpoſition 
to attend, while others are leſs able to diſcover the connection of 
them; but which is obvious, and accommodated to every capa- 
city. Let us then, how clear or ſtrong ſoever the natural proofs 
of a judgment to come may appear, yet ultimately confide, as in 
a-more Ge anchor of hope, in this faubful ſaying, and accept it 
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HAT Chrift is the perſon, who, according to che pre- 
ſent confeſſion of our faith, is to come to judge the world. 
not be diſputed: But this is not what I here intend to beſtow a 

_ diſtin& ſection upon, tho” in few words as poſſible. My deſign 
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judgment) which appear'd ſo Acne reconcileable with the juſtice of a divine 
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providence, that it was ſometimes made uſe 


any providence. 
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348 Of the CAA ED. Boox IV. 
bere, is to conſider, how our Lord, in reſpect to his character a8 
God and man in one peaſon, is peculiarly qualify'd to be our 
5 "Wan we conſider him as man, as ſenſible of the common paſ- 
fions and frailties of human nature, as knowing experimentally 
| whereof we are made, and as being touch'd with a feeling of our 
condition, we have the ſtrongeſt pee to hope, that the judi- 
cial edings at the laſt day will be temper'd with all the equi- 
ty, that the nature or circumſtances of our crimes will admit. If 
Chriſt, abſtracting from his human nature, ſhould in all 
the glory and majeſty of the divine, or diſcover thoſe terrible ef- 
fects of them, which he did in the delivery of the law on mount 
Hinai, who would be able to abide his coming, or to endure when 
be appeareth? How could the beſt and moſt holy of his ſer- 
vants ſo much as bear the thoughts of ſtanding in judgment 


before him? Res 


« Jr 7 perhaps, have been thought more ſuitable to the 
« awful ſolemnity of the laſt day, and the dignity and glory 
% wherein Chrift will then appear, if he had been Jeſeribcß un- 
«« der the character of our judge, as the Son of God, the bright- 
c meſs of his Father's glory, the expreſs image of his perſon ; or 
cc in thoſe other magnificent terms, wherein he is ſo often { 
« of in the prophetical writings. But ſtill it is more ſuitable to 
the ſtate and condition of mankind, and his tender compaſſion 
« towards them, that when he ſpeaks of coming to judge the 
e word, he ſhould rather give us an idea of his human, than of 
tc his divine nature. 5 3 
Fon, indeed, when we conſider the infinite perfections of 
« the divine nature, and at what an infinite diſtance our fins have 
“ ſeparated us from it; had the eternal God himſelf, without the 
« jnterpoſal of a mediator, thought fit to convene the world in 
« judgment before him; alas! the beſt of men would have been 
e own demerits, that they muſt of neceſſity, under the beſt grounded 
« hopes, have ſunk into great deſpondency of mind. But, on the 
e other hand, when we conſider that our judge has taken upon him 
ce our human nature; that he will appear in it, and knows the infirmi- 
« ties of it; this is matter of 3 conſolation to penitent 
ce ſinners, under the apprehenſions of all the ſins, with which they 
ee ſtand charg d; and cannot fail to give them greater boldneſs 
of acceſs to their judge, by preventing every anxious thought, 
„ which might ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of their own frailties, 
ce or from any ſuppos d rigour in his proceedings. He that aſ- 
„ ſum'd our nature, and has done and faffer'd much for us in 


cc it, 
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ec the apoſtle. ſpeaks of Jeſus Craft, 25 our High Prieſt, me 
« with equal propriety, "apply 'd to him, as executing this = 4 
« fice of his judiciary e wer. We, have, not. a judge, 
« who — — with ys 

« was in all points tempted hike as we are, yet without ſin. Let 
e us, therefore go boldly unto, the throne of grate, that we obtain 
© mercy, and * ace and bel in time of need, 
How is it poſfible for the beſt man living, without fear ot 


« trembling, to conſider, that he muſt one day ſtand in judgment 
© God, * to 


before a. juſt, meien and all- po 
te be ſentenc'd to an eternity of hay ineſs or miſery, according to 
« the good ot evil he has « is life? But if any thing can 
c allay on terror of ſach a * e it muſt be thi 


„ tween God and man, the man Chrift Jeſas. 


4 Aub therefore, it is obſervable, that Our Lord himſelf == : 


« his taking our haman — with the-infirmities- of it, upon 
« him, as dne reaſon, in particular, why God hath conſtituted 
4 him to be the judge of e world. The Father, ſays he, hath 


ec given bim 3 to execute judgment, becauſe. 'be 4 Son of 
« man. And accordingly, in the twentieth chapter of St. Mai- 


ce thew's goſpel, where. he more particularly deſcribes the ſolemn 
. and 12 


cc 7 
2 — 45 myriads of angels, ſittin 
yet, to moderate that dread an 


n the throne of his 
oniſhment, which ned, a 


4. 


11 in the minds of his moſt faithful and true diſciples, from a ſenſe 


of his divine preſenet and majeſty, he is pleas d, even in the 
« midſt of his triumphs, and all the n 757 75 vherein 
„ his divinity will en ſhine forth, to 
de man. It is — for the ſame re 

et ſpeaking by 1 the Hol 
* laſt judgment, us, it 
4e whom God bath ordain'd't. - 


1 bs 


reaſon, ral the apoſtle, 
1 of God, concerning 
be eh by * , 


: being, as man, head of the church, and exerciſing, in this capa- 
City, a judicial power over mankind. God having defign'd to de- 

ſtroy the infernal Babylon, the powers of darkneſs, and to, ere& to 

himſelf a new and holy city, in the privileges whereof, all manki 
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— I DIE ceadernes wo it, which | 
« Big big urs Pratt gr rr de For what 


ling of our infirmities ; but who 


1s; that 
4 ere che one mediator be- 


proceſs of the laſt judgment, tho he ſſ of it in 
high and lofty. terms, —. regroſonny, himſelf ſurrounded 


Limſelf the. Son of 


Or affinity with the foregoing pB. "1 BN "is that of Gifts 


who would comply with _ conditions of them, might partake ; 


— 


550 Of the Canzo. Boon IV. 
it was highly airecable to the divine wiſdom, that a human per- 
fon ſhould be plac'd at the head of this ſociety, to preſcribe the 

rules, and exemplify the duties of it; to inform and govern the 
members which ſhould compoſe it, and according to thoſe rules, 
and their negle& or performance of thoſe dies finally to = 

ſentence upon them: And not only fo, but to puni i the ve 
4 how contumelious, who ſhould refuſe to come 7 warp this — 55 

EO e proper deſign of it, by a more tri, holy, and regular 
courſe of life. But what I here obſerve, more arly relares to 
us, as profeſs'd and incorporated members of this ſociety; and 
the inference 1 would draw from it, is, that che relation, en 
we ſtand to Chriſ, as the head of it, gives us that aſſurance of his 
favour, and his tender compaſſion towards us, when we ſhall be 
conven'd in judgment before him, which no other relation, that 
we are capable of conceivi | could have g ven. 3 3 ly, 
tho” I have accounted for thoſe words, ores ble 
authority to execute , becauſe he is the te Sm of ma, 

the former principle ple ; yerSt, ag in (and they 

ing explain'd in both ſenſes) reſolves the — of — — 
power into his character, * head of the ny" the” there 'was 
ho neceſſity for his excluding the other ſenſe. 

212. Ir was neceſſary, norvichſtanding; that we Lord, by who i 

1 _ we are to be judg'd, ſhould be Gee! that when he comes to er. 

ecute ment, mercy and iruth migbi meet tog ; righteouſneſs 
ED 1 N ry each bther. The wiſeſt, the beſt of men, and of 
the moſt penetrating minds, are liable, in Jadging udging of what comes 
before them, to make wrong judgments, m want of evidence, 
of a perfect knowledge, as to he motives, or other circumſtances 

'of the fa& to be enquir'd into, or the ends for which it was done, 

All which conſiderations tend very much to alter the 1 of 

any action, whether good or evil, and to render it " 

more or lefs criminal, or in a like proportion com en A 

yet the decejtfulneſs of human virtue ſuch, that the condast of 

men, even as to the brigh telt part of their charater, is often „ 

made up of little more th external appearances; but thoſe fo þ 

mak, y dif + that they apt in none ee 

minds, and ſometimes e greateſt penetration, into 
ir Rip groom So that chey call good evil, amd evil good ; 
bitter for ſweet, ee Applanding fach a&ions 

A r ar ue the moſt vile and diſhotiours motives, and 

VILE 1100 amo views. TOO? there are certain wen of de- 
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_ T ou propter conditionem natur. Sed hoc prone ad a | 
T Chir it beman ur} cg Tract, in Joan. * 
| | ſigning 


e © —- RTICL 5 V — 


— that not. only dra. the eyes 2 world u n them, | 
but recommend them to favour and eſteem ; _ which on moſt 
abominable in the fight of him, whoſe infinite Saane e pecu- 
liarly qualifies him to judge not eccording % Henne, - =o 
judge righteous judgment. 
Tuis conſideration, that the judement 16 Gocht, not in the & ori⸗ 
oted that the Judges 
n from God, but as it 


ginal ſenſe of theſe words *, which only 

among the [aches deriv'd, their commi 

ſignifies God's immediate determination concerning the matter, or 
perſon to be judg'd, removes all poſſibility of 1 75 as to the 
truth or rectitude of his judgment. And, üdeed, TH governs 
the world, and is to ET it in righteouſueſ, te reaſon, 
upon which we ſuppoſe he will. judge i it, ſuppoſes him, at the e 


2 — It were better, upon the queſtion concerning 
SD miſery of men, to all eternity, that there. ſha 
al —— — that he who is to be our our judge, an 


from kehaſe. ſentence there lies no appeal, ſhould be capable of 


As we are betray d, 1 thew and arance, t 6 
on . erſons and 4 apo, lee 


fully, both concerning 
apt 15 be impos d upon in th judgment a Fe of our own 
actions: Vanity, intereſt, preindice, or inclination, give ſuch 
falſe colours to them, that it is ſometimes vety difficult for us to 
diſcover the groundy of them, in a true light. So that it happens, 
on certain occaſions, even while we imagine we are doing our du- 
ty, ace applanke for wins k Ho, | God, whoſe zhes are 
not as our thoughts; and, who, perfectly ſecs. the ſecret 4 125 
r ; us in motion, is highly aug asd and offended with us, 
R carts vil ill be dergh, aca 
— impoſe upon us. God only... who it 2 than aur Heart, 
and iner bas, py infallibly judge. rain Merits 
of out intentions and behavi VIOUT, hen | its in judgment go 
them. We may baye reaſonable and vell· grounded | 
of ke: a 
— 


own kacerity, according to the, preſent. TS 
ve are in: — 7 not be ſo perfe 
ſiniſter rick my tor ha eg 


s 3 ot 


10 


d our 
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all men e and underflandeth all the i imaginations of their thoughts f. 
He lebe the things that come into our mind, every one of them 4 
and no thought can be witholden from him **, There is not a word 
in our tongues, but be bnoweth it altogether ff. ist vis! 
Ir is our duty, nevertheleſs, to examine, with all the care we 
can, our own conſciences ; and we may, upon a ſtrict examina- 
tion of them, have, if got abſolutely an in yet à moral and 
vell· grounded aſſurance, fufficient for our — and 


that the reports they make to us concernin our good or evil 
actions tre la and true. At the laſt day too, when God 


the ſecret fs | 
e fr Gr they ——— 


fonable to ſ poſe, the Swell bes be open'd to the 
light and refleQions of conſcience, - after a different manner from 
what they are at preſent. Who knows whether they will not, to 
prevent too great a delay of the judicial proceſs, be ſo illumina- 
ted, as to have a clear and view, if not a full view, 
at once, of all the actions, and all the circumſtances of them, 
which th did in this life; — upon God's producing 
i ee een Whom , which- was written be- 
fore him ++? Then will be ted to their minds ſeveral things, 
Which they had wholly, or in too ſlight a manner, \paſs'd\ over 
_ their accounts of in this life: And crimes,” which give them 
. ee ain or uneaſineſs of mind, and which they charg d 
cy or ſurprize, upon weakneſs, or their confidering 

ern, as the mere common effects of human frailty, will be reſoly* 5 
1 tinci 58 l carry in them a far more ma- 
guile chan the 2 in the ligt 
ee that hore: 2 ood actions, all the impure mix- 
tures of ſelf. love, which enter'd into the oompoſition of them, 
(which are now oſten conceal'd from us, and induſtriouſſy by our 
own fault) will then appear, to diveſt us of that merit, which we 
were willing to arrogate to our ſelves in them. So that, in 
reſpektt, while we imagin'd we were doing our duty, we 
plainly perceive, thar we were, in truth, foll 
nation, or ratifying our v 


—— diſcngag'd from 
, | ters pon h it, which now | | 


2 „ we 


Ciar E. Arie VI 3 
Wuar is here ſap xd'r may be thought more e if we do 
but conſider the light, dee ee | 
'the minds of 5 n | 
five view of their fans, and, in conſeque iſe of 
them, which till then they were never e M ay Som perſon 
ne mercy. of God, but of the 
— of death, and when the ligaments, which now tie the 
| body and Sch Bal ef were in part, or in great meaſure, brö- 
ken, and ſo the — 1 to act according to the 
narural force of it, may Erbe „ egree of 


== 3 


apy * WP 
= _ 


force unknown 5 
TT « 15 | 


TROP" EXE obs of 
atteſt the truth of what 18 here d, from, their om er- | 
| perience, The greateſt wonder is, (but vhat account cn be 
given of the infatuation we are under in this body of fin and death) 
that they; who have Lean once thus \enlighted, and tafted of the 
beaventy. gift, and the powers of abe world 10 come. be 
fo. far to deface the . 
S Geary Ga: of ptatic 
lent circumſtances of it, # fall away. 


Tus may ſerve to „ EU IPL Aga echo 
moſt api and r 6 Gnners in this l inthe nel wer 
which they now ſee their guilt. ſo 


imperfectl „hall be re- 
mov d, vill, in a future life, diſcover N the rd 
and deformity, of their ſins by an inward light more inſupportable 
to them, in che reſſections it cauſes them to make, e 
ternal flames of hell nd F 
Howsvis, as we are capable, when m volt of all enlightned, 
making wrong judgments vB Ae ip i 
intents of the heart, which God alone perfectly knows the motions 


and true. ſtate of, ; in order our having. ras infallible, and fi- 


a 


nal award .paſs'd 9 us in the day of 

. 2 he, * knows all things, and all men, and needs. not, that 

7 r 2 and who. bows what. is in man *, 

be our — * his argument, . — he ould. be ſo, is 
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Ehr of thi kegel we Pre 
„ and by whom we de ts be M 
to conſider the ſubjects of judgment more eſpecially in 
mankind ; and thoſe are all men, comrehended,” 
diſtiriions, under this one diftiridtion,” of the fe 
"Thoſe who never taſted death. ſhall be ju 
9 bh found — 
doctrine is ed ain 
. e re of Cat's , vin and dead f. "He 
115 N e and the tend , „ and bis king 
He is ready to juuge the quick" 1 the Beal e. There is 
no My Yay of wx? the argument we draw from theſe words, to 
ove, that at the day of judgment thoſe who art alive 
judg d, as well as thoſe who had been really in che fare of the 
by ſayin ng, that the words dead and ale, are hot to be 
50 in theſe paſſages as literally poken, but only in a figu- 
rative and metaphorical ſenſe; as when men are term'd' dead in 
rreſpaſſes and fins;' when th ey fre exhorted to "be deind e | 
but alive unto God, There is a paſſage to the former putpoſe in 
the fiſteenth chapter of the firſt © to the Corimbians; about 


mw eden po have been „ (nd Cn The 


og del ee, . 2 
2 ee A Arg t What end do we expoſe dur ſelves 


nt one wy and perfecutions of this world, in preacte 
ſpel for NE kr and benefit of infidels, - who, 
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term dead; A there being 
tone Ir Jo ve Gidiavonr! chin edaverfioh: at the — 4 


| of every thing Nat u Gabe," „ thn this life? As the 
whole text, in a manner, is made tp EM expreſſiotis, and 
by the like e 


8 — wml og Loft «th ea by the reaſonableneſs * 
other of {cri the nableneſs 
Puttin g the like conſtruQtion pen them 1 it does not ſeem im: 
prob Ne that th is, after all, may be che true ſenſe. That to do 
are for ante pe ſon fig rials whit is doi to be dchgird 
it fivour, or for the enefit of that rſon, is evident from ſo 
ges in the New Teſtament, that this ſenſe of che err c 
wil hot be di — That to be baptized" may ; 


to ſignify 1 erpos d to ſüfferinge and 


e is evident from theſe 8 of our Saviour, ſpeakitig of tia 

1} T have u baprifts to "be baprized with.” Aud indeed the 
whole cotert, if regard" be had to ir, cequites, that the words 
ſhould be explain" in this Tefiſe ; me proton verſe imme. 


tely folloying, wherein the ſame thread of a 
deſigt'd as explat 


ad which ſeems to be 

1 , While we ue this Enddesvouriüg 0 e tie" 1 
world, in ier eber Boar . There will be no diſpute” 48-46 
che word 40%; 121 (and upon that oteaſion I hade gone a little 
bak ee te explain this tert) confeſſedly © figurative ex> 
on; to fipoily men in a finful ot unregenerate ſtate; ot men 
of this wotld nöt p s the true faith, or not livin; in — 4 
true "Feat of God. Ar is ud by our” ble 
dimſelf; Hafer the" dead 1 Bury the dead. Which pal pe 

refore Ohvittet atibther difficulty; which 1 be 280 
er chat has been e e eſe bela frotn ale ale 

the Word dead iu the fate ſehtencr, both in 4 literal aud metut 
al ſeuſe. deren e ie wa here made as ve muſt 


nr av might it not 
Aſs, e example, 20 made . — 2 


tour,” why 
by the apoſtle ? But tho che 
derm rad i ſoheriies taken in 1 rh + ſenſe, where the cons 


— ENT conſidet and explain it 
fene; yet et the liter 14 how . = 
2 , gf ah vec of dpi fre 
Nom the manner of Chris "ay 


nte hep en le ch wha 
the > af mattying and giving 
2 25 70 be july a th lane ns 
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chem for an entrance into 1 or! 
be 3 We, ſays che apoſtle 
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mediately upon their diſcovering theſe, real and actions 
P reſeryd for a Ern 
time of judgment. — $00 09008 in ſcripture, that 
our Saviour will ſit ſeparately i the 1 
. All ports Il hes bs fore bim. Hle ſhall 
fend his angels with a great ſoun men 

ather together his ele, from 29 5 5 TE; 25 


. And when. they 1 
3 lac'd on his righ 


" my 5 Fake, in 1 
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ſevetal of the ancient creeds, which only connected the other articles 
vvith it, and as they are connected with one another, by a conjuncti- 
on. Tho in ſome creeds this profeſſion of our faith was alſo par- 
ticularly ſpecify d before the ſecond article, relating to the perſon 
and character of the Son: And the reaſon why it is now there 
omitted, yer repeated in this article, may be, that the divinity of 
the Holy Ghoſt, to which I may add his perfonality; have been 
more diſputed, than eitlier the divine nature, or perſonal ſubſiſt- 


ence of the Son, in the unity of the Godhead, Tho?) we have; ;, 


if not ſo great variety of proofs; yet ly cleat and ſatis factor 
proofs; in both reſpects, hen the Holy Ghoſt, as when the Soon 
is propos d as the object of our faith. Upon this account, it is 
probable, that the repetitiom here made, notwithſtanding it was 
omitted in the ancient creeds, yet was thought proper to be re- 
tain'd in the Roman creed; as hereby we are not only ſuppos'd to 
— rſon, but to be truth a divine perſon 
per ſetiley/ 4 perldi; but to de alſo; in truck « divine perſbir; the 
get of ——.— hope, of our truſt and adoration ; equal to 
the other two perſons, with: reſpect to his Godhead,” the conſi- 
det d as inferior, with reſpect to the order, according to which he 
ſubſiſts in it; and the foundation whereof, we expreſs by his pro- 
ceedin eee 1 * Ss 
In icle therefore, edo mot barely ;profeſs that there is 
a Holy GHaft, bicko Nene thanks is UH atially God; 
and that we ought therefore to pay him the duties of love and af- 
fiance, of. dependence. and. worſbip, as God; the lame duties 
which are ſuppos d incumbent on us when, in the firſt article, we 
rofeſs to believe in God the Father. What is here ſaid, is per- 
wy gorge wa the doctitie x i fray n * uy ; 
whereby it is declar'd, that, he Holy Ghoſt, proceeding from the 
Father 4 the Nun Af une wa vnd —— with 
the Father and the Son, very and eternal CG. 
Zur becauſe the principal ar ts againſt the doctrine 
of e PP have been nk c E 4 ag La „ 
int eaſon, particul ie. agai e divinity of the Holy 
hoſt, but againſt the 40e e pid of divine perſons x4 
general; (for it is equally reconcileable to all our ideas of the divine 
' Natiite, that there ſhould be three, as that there ſhould e , ́ 
perſons: in-the uniry of ir:) Therefore 1 ſhall» not have [occaſion 
ro add any. ching farther conbertüng the Holy Ghoſt) "as, ſtrictiy 


7 


next head, to ſbew, that he is, itt af pro- 


to conſider, what we are to conceive; as to his proceſſion, and 
5 8 — 


2 gehe third perſbn of the evef- bleſſed Trimity but con- 
ne m felf, under the 


1 1270 


hat we believe the Holy Ghoſt to be, in a true and pro- 


CI — x | ” 559 
what; | 


are, r harr ben his offices,” exircordinary and ordinary, in 


relation to w, or tothe church of God. 3, isi nice 28) 
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Am on. he; üwehe fiſt „under chis bead, according to 
che merliod propos d, be Holy Ghoſt is erg 
ſoo, and not, as the Sabellians maintain d, a mere 
ot operation of the divine being. Which hereſy, on as 

began to ſptead itſelf, was univerſally condemm d by 
dox d. et we do not deny, that, according to à uſual meto- 
nymy in ſeripture, and profane authors, of the effect for the cauſe, 


RS 


{ k 


4 27: Py! 4 226) 


the graces of the Holy Spirit influencing the minds or hearts of 
men, are call d by the hame of the Spirir. In chis ſenſe it 
is urg d, chat God declares he will pour out hir iris all fleſh; 


that where abe Spirit e there is liberty j that the: Holy 
Ghoſt develleth in ns; and that C will give his Spirit 40 

that atlas it. But 3 it follow, if N Holy Ghoſt be ſome- 
_—_ 1 72 a oe — 

ydcriptares:in a pr or as denoting a true 

agent; eſpecially 4 actions are — to him, as 
cannot, vithlany propriety, be attributed either to the perſon of 
the or of the Son. If we can really ſhew, that the ſeri- 
ptures do ſpeak of certain actions belonging, fo ſo peculiar a ſenſe, 
whim; chen all the arguments from — kauen expreſſions 
of . 199%; TIE nN n Nr ew 


7 
— II 41 = \ .Ons-2 of A 


„ e, that 26 ee Anti- Ah "Nez dd al of 
Che doctrine whereof is no dther than this, that 


I Gngular individual: eſſence of the: Father, Son, and Holy: 


al 
N e and C Were indeed but three ſeveral names, or notions,” or, 
odes of one From whence ſuch abſurdities as theſe would” 


Wy; hon ade Babe be ng 'the eee 
mode ob t af dey anger no 3 or elſe the ſame deity under one 

the is ſaid to ve 
* + ſuſer's Heath for us Pente that S bi | 


notion: And when, again the Son, or Waid. 
Rn en the . as incarnate and e or elſe the whole deity 
partic — Le. 3 


n Intell. $i. p 260 ; So that What Tuſtin 4 
hr eee in h — — y 22 5 wk or. 
|; paovey DOT Ar d not another in name from 

— 55 or y way of perſonal ſubſiſtence, , is n applicable, W. in the ſenſe o 


all the orthodox fithers, to the Holy Ghoft. 
aig — | 2 | Hi | a like 


520 


5 no occaſion for him in more 


aw -- of, the Crs Boax IV. 


a like kind, vhere perſonal t Actions yu} aſcrib'd — 


(as when it is ſaid, Charny fuffereth lung, and i bnd; Gbaruy um- 
vieth not; Charity vaunteth not ſelf ; is not puſſed ap; dub not 
behave nſelf unſeemly.) Thele arguments, Ve ſay, Gal conclude 
nothing againſt the ſubſiſtence of the Holy Spirit in che 
divine nature, and that it might, wich equal ap appearance of reaſon, 

be argued, theſe perſonal Aan et being attributed to charity, there 


fore the man, in or by whom operates, is not a per- 
ſonal _ | 
m what ny "concerning the 


"4 


Now, 


liry of the 1 Holy Ghoſt, certain actions are really attributed to him 
in the ſame ſenile, as full and ſigniſicant a t 
ner of expreſſipn, as they cuuld have been attributed to him 

ſuppoſition ab h haxing been reall La perſon... He promiſes his 
1 „upon his departure from — to ſend the Comforter 

abide unth them for ever *./ le Pele of bim, -as he 
would — — perſon... ' The world cannot re- 
cerve him, becauſe it ſeth bim not, neither knoweth\bim +. Hoe 
tells them, if he go not away, the C forter will not come to 
them; but if he go away, he will ſend him unto them . All 
theſe la have refer 


&- 
I 


ence, to ſo many diſtinct perſonal acti- 
ſoviſibly, that had aur Saviour really deſign id to deſeribe the 
Holy Ghoſt as, in a Proper ſenſe, a perſon,” there could have been 
Dis, dow Gong 6. by he harder fe Kh Cho, 
— are to underſtan Om more than the bare 


power. of divine grace; * ee in the tenour of the app 


| miſhon, which the ſtles recciv'd. tq preach and — with | 
the Father, and ches e. authorize them to as 


that — 


place cf 

DH beiog already r | 

| 0 byes 

58 J 1 . eos Barat 
* 

For thoſe 


of divine by the Ho till Aon. relation 
0 W 25 abt. — the gh 4 


to his perſon 
ſtributions plainly import, ſo far as we can 
— natural kgnification of _ — berveen be 
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gift « or — and the principle from which it flows: That 
Principle is expreſſly term d the Holy Ghoſt. If therefore there be 
any difference, between the cadſe and the effect, the Holy Spirit 
maſt be underſtood as a principle diſtinct from. his gifts t And that 
principle not being God the Father, or the Son, but mention'd as 
a diſtin& principle, and by a diſtin& name from them, and as ha- 
vin onal actions really attributed ro him, maſt vf N 
con ore a diſtin 1 from them. 
Tara is one action, in partictilar, which fappoſes "0 impro- 
priety, that canciot be acc ited for, in making the Holy Spitit 
no more than a divine bra ns or quality; however by a more harſh 
1 God may be ſald to ſend a 2 or à quality, or to 
of that power in terms, which 1 3 apply d to 
A a perſon; yet to ſay, that the po fink? ho? it 
has | no. perſonal lence, intercedes to W as the Holy Spirit 
is confeſſed to do, would be; in other words, ſince we cannot 
diſtinguiſh the 3 of God from his eee nd fa, that he ins. 
rercode to himſel 
47 5 indeed, the Sen ad moſt diſtinguiſhing mute of 
75 agent, is, 2 this brings the perſonality of the Ho- 
Wa ft ſtill nearer to oft array way of conceiving. things; 
8 he is a voluntary and free * No the /elf-/ame Spiris is 
not only repreſented by the apoſtle as working very different effects 
men, but as drviding 10 every nan ſeverally'as he will. 
*ShovLD. it then be granted farther, and contrary to what we 
8 = arguing, chat a quality may be ſaid, after à manner not 
altogether improper, to be ſent, rd come, to go, or to abide with 
men, RE even to WEIR: ta the Ret by whom it is commiſ- 
fion'd ;/ yet'n no forms of 


oy ou aſcribing to a 
liry a diſtin&, roper, a 3 g 5117 


ork of choice. 

wk bo ih ly Ghoſt be a u, | there wiltde de. cocaion 
to infiſt upon 87 roofs of his being a divine perſon; ſeein 
thoſe very arguments which conclude we his dnality, w 
certainly, bad we no other, conclude very ſtron 8, proof of 
bis divinity. is being equally join'd 1 8 ranting the ſame com- 
miſſion with the Father and Fa Son; which ſuppoſes an equal 
power: "His million to 72 men into all ark ol / which ſuppoſes 
— ommiſeient: His bei e A — 4 — 2 ag: in his 
own temple, which are calbd che r od, and the mem 
bers of Chrift, 3 that our prayers and adorations, and all 
other acts of divine worſhip; ought equally to be addreſs'd to him. 
All cheſe arguments; we infer, prove him, by direct implication, 
to be really _ yg: For it is not to be imagin'd, that 


* 


d diſtinguiſh any perſon or being, who 
n * is 


7 


. 10 
4 


13 


r ttributing him bj . 
ellentia un, permittin 8 e in common 
all che honours of divine worſhup, and-every 2 
ration, proper to it; to be join d wich aha Kacher and che don to the 
form of baptiſm, in the doxologies, in the apoſtolical benedictions, 
ſome of which, in the natural ſenſe of them, imply an invocation to 
him. What poſſible g rounds can we have to believe, that God, who 
is ſo jealous of his — who has ſo ex declar'd, that he 
will not give his glory to another, and who. cannot, conſiſtently 
vith the perſections of his nature, give it fo N ſhould yet | 
admit any perſon, who is not truly God, to. an articipation 
with him, io the moſt ſolemn, rites, acts, mm ext: ions of di- 
vine worſhipßp. * 
Brstonxs * e of divine authority and 1 at- 
eribyitod to the Holy go 7% and his paraking with the Father and 
the Son in the acts of divine ven the grace of ſanctiſication, 
his peculiar an 7g the power 0 hne 11, the nature of the 
offences committed againſt him, 1. are, in ſome reſpects, wore 
unpardonable than choſe committed againſt the Son, ot even againſt | 
the Father himſelf ty 122 . 2 * be be a IS 


aa Is wt+13 


Ir Mein gd or the diy of he Haly co, 
is cal'd God, not in a metaphoxical Nag 
Why, ſaich 2 8 _ | 


0 as t 54 0 | 755 5 ph 
DS Che N N 
e does imply, that the. came of God, tho not directly 
plyd, yet is, in the resſon of the thing, communigable to 
Ghoſt. Mz. 9 7 * 0 Chap wry 25 55 
e, W te 0 „ [and Z _ 
God, on india wed . pity 9d e the 
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Swdurp it be ſaid, wart Hay Chal nlp it: 


d God, in theſe paſl; Dt + proper 
poi 0% i erties, rom ben 8 dy Jer 


magiſtrates are call'd Gods, in i r autho- 
rity riry derie'd from God; beſides that there are ſome conſiderable 
circumſtances in the texts, which will not admit of that evaſion, 
the reaſons: already mention'd, upon which the perfectiong 
ers, and worſhip 
cannot admit of it; but evidgatly imply, that #bo' there are, who are 
call gods many ; yet to us there is but one God; one that onght 
to be call d ſo, in « fri: and abſolute. ſenſe, tho the revelation he 


Godhead. I am to enquire, 5 
Ul. Howive e abun che Holy Ghoſ, 
have prav'd to be a perſon, and-a divine perſon, deri 
en: —— . 8 


18 


fore'd to 2 ae ane, 
in the, We 


22 ee e or of them. Non lo far ch 
ion 9th lp betyeen Re Ip an wp Ty 22 0 


| . —. Mints of concein 
of it. tae he — 1. be ſaig to 5 mama! F ing ek 9 Oh 
and Cong] xy - 


pts 


— 4 
mags the — =D ; ſhould 9 from the Father only. 


There have been warm es, upon this point, in the church, 


rde ann NF inch ro diſturb the peace of it." In 


the 


| has made t us, Hen en aller; ies perlogs in the unity of the | 


Pharaoh, or as. civil 


of the true God, are attribured.co.che Holy Ghoſt, 5 


1 


>. IEEE Of the Curr Boox IV. 
the council of Conſtantinople it was only declar'd, that the Ho 

| Ghoſt” proceeded from the Father. And the council of 2600 
determin'd, that no addition ſhould be made to the Conſtami 

creed. The Latin afterwards, contrary to the determination of 

that council, aſſerting, chat the Holy Choſt ed from 2 n 

| Father and the Son, were cate" by the gelb for adding to 

the faith. The Greeks, in their turn, were condemm'd 5 of 

of the Weſtern church, as injurious to the dignity of t 

and detracting from what ought | to be attributed wer * "the 

proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 8 pl 

Wrruovr conſidering the arguments for the different! deciſion 

of the Greeks and*Larins in this controverſy, it appears, upon a 
eneral view of it, more reaſonable to follow the doctrine of the 

Weſtern church, and to belibve, that the Holy Ghoſt 

from the Father and the Son. For tho! it is only ſaid in ſcripture, 

thar the Spirit proceedeth fro from the Father v — that theſe words 

are not excluſive of the Son, 'from the former part of the 

verſe,” where Chriſt tells PO my he will ſend the Comforter um- 


22 them from the . — the preceding chapter he had told 
„the Father would po the Spirit in 4 Which ex- 


preſons dna an wer and auth yin this Nabe wad 
the'Son, th ch 2 of the Holy Ghoſt, oy is 
reaſon to N ug: „ that 2 was founded in his ing 
equally from both. This milk be granted, at leaſt, that being 
ache war of the kae ace three perſons, che 'Pather, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, which ſubſiſt accordin 'to'a certain 
order in it, chere is nothing unreaſonable in ſuppoling, if we ar- 
gue fromthe natute of che thing, and were the — wholly 
Move as to the point in queſtion, that the third 1 1 Jenives 
boch from the Father and the Son . 5 15 9 | 
IV. I propos d to conſider, in the laſt Place, under this head) 
the more peculiar offices of 'the Holy Ghoſt; in relation to the 
church of God, whether r oe REY: 10 molt; aeg 
| Tux extraordinary effects is operation, v Chriſt was con- 
ceivd f; of his appearance, when he viſtbly deſcended at the bap- 
alm ef Crit, ike a dove , or aſter the manner, not, as' 
yords mmonly- underſtood , —＋ © of # dove, and 


E Sie, to ſay no 
yo. of painting the Holy Spirit pe. The diſpofleſ- 
| ' on of devils, Y bis power / 9%, bis guiding 45 no a 
ub; bis reaching uhem * things'; bis 2 a | things 10 their 
ao Tort? 14 1 1011 111 wn iD 2 Elec T1409 0 n nt 4 
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% Mixacues are God's "ſtrange work, which ſometimes} 


| for the conviction of unbelievers; or, perhaps in order to 2 


verſion of ſinners; here 42 r 01g of his grace and pro- 
vidence may require, that aſſert the or power 90 
religion in a more remarkable and gwakening manner} to the end 
men. may know, that be ig the Lord, wha — — 
' loving-hindneſs in the earth, But when the means of attaining this 
end 
have all- che moral evidence, that can reaſonably be deſir' d, to 
convince ch G and finners all the rational and 

per motives, "which ſhould 


pro- 
perſuade them to the practice of teli · 

And when all men, be af 
om the light of — reaſon, 


in ys Dy _ gp 1 
drawn 


from the molt authentick, and beſt ata gy 4; 3 4. 
God, who j th inthe egrthz a law: ay who is able to ſave and 
10 deftroy ; it is not then ſo abtceabld to 


the (implicit ty of the di- 
vine action or agg that God ſhould continually interpoſe by a 


events, towards ac 


_—_ the as gon 


which conſiſt, as he is our 
under ftanding t, that we may 
of God; in js rn us to hold 7 the "a of I 8 whicl 
we have heard; and 10 keep that\which! has been rommitted unto 
, with a more immediate regard to his office, as the Comforter, 
which. onſiſts in cauſing, «s 10 an in hope, and 10 be filtd 
with all joy and peace in beheving,: and in bis ſhedding. the love. of 


God abroad im our hearts ff. And again with a 2 — reſſ 0 
e Lic Rog * 
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extraordinary, 
4 the an Sp, deg pow ecard, 5 | 
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ve been once thus eminently afforded; when unbelievers 


diſpoſition to be con- 
means 
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Sou: 
i obeying he wat 
ſaull in 
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aa ee ende f e Boſh 
its aracter, it is ce to 
overſpers' in it; to ſutue us by the waſhing of regeneration; and to 
baptize us imo one body f. In a word, to give 
and efficacy to every inſtitution 3 which it has of itſelf no 
proptiety to The reaſon, ve ſay, of 
theſe ſeveral alfices'of the Holy Ghoſt ry ſabſiſting, 
he:was'originally' ſent to exerciſe them, we have-a 
that can be oppor; to believe, had we no ſpecial 


velatioti to that end, — 4 — ago) yith asg and 
e e them to the end of the world? 


of — — Beer IV. 
beet us by br might in the 


3 2 Or, laſtly, if we cotiſt- 
as' 
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Fett bar — to believe, that the church of 
Chriſt is 4 holy church, implies out belief of it, 
eee Wen be by hol holy 
dense. 6.201 5 1 48520148; merz. 7. eee 
N i : — 


ding in his church; wich 
1; to appormnt 
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Timm. he Ar UE N 4 


les Which'ends cage de Kana, baby life of fiti&'vir- 
tue and piety, in obedienee to thoſe liws:” This obedienee is 
are all irs members without diſtinRion 3 Yet it is vilible'they 
do dot all bf chem 'aQually comply wich che terms of it. For 
n grate of God bath appear d umo all men, teaching them, 
themſthoes and all worldly lufts, they ſhould live righ- 
ty,” and godly in this preſent "world; there 4 
mn eber of them ho tieither Prackiſe, "as ' 
OE IO | trance, or piety, The 

| jy nary denominated, and it is reaſonable it 
— rior fm te belaviſots of its members contrary to 
the known and ſtated rules of ir; but from the proper and hatural 
effects which" it was originally defign'd: to produce.” As when we 
ſpeak: of any crvil ſociety, "wv lake that it is incumbent on every 
one of ies members, iu the eapgeity or relation proper to him, to 
hehate himſelf agreeably e of it, by a regular, ci, 
and jnoffenfive conduct; tho at are x eat t numbers of of men, 
whoſe cdodidt will not bear to Ve GIS 
or-perhdpe!/by any, of them. 
IT main Hes — the catholic, or extent 
of the church of 'Chri#: As whether all perſons profeffing them- 
ſelves: Chriſhians, are entitled to the ſpecia benefits aud privileges 
of it; or oniy al certain number of t rated by certain 
laws into a diſtin; regular, and viſible ſoc 
Tnar the church 3 ſociety, not o by edi ve of wnbe- 
lievers bar of certain perſons profeſſing Chriſtianity, is evident from 
the facranient requrd ro ther win iro it; without which, 
ir is expreſſx d, that a man cannot ener imo the Kingdom 
of | Beaven j| F conſider d as the kingdom of Chrift here up- 
on earth, ot as a future ſtate of happineſs in the erernal fruition of 
God. It is contrary, indeed, to our notion, and to the practice of 
any wel heſtabliſſi d e that a perſon barely by confeſſing him- 
ſelf heh to be had ey by che tales of it, and which conſtitute 


fo 3 whoſe PTR are, of 
ought to be goventd, by certae, Khown, and ſtated rules: 1 do 
not only mean in reſpect to holy life and converſation in gene- 
ral; but ſuch rules as relate to it, conſider'd ſtrictly as a ſociety; ; 
Rules of „of order, and edification, as evident from thoſe | 
rules, -which are, infact laid dowh in the holy ſcriptures to this 
end. To which we may add, that s the action of God always 
baun che — his attributes, and pitticatarly of his wiſ- 


dom, 


"Trax the 8 is a regul 


8 — —— — cs 1 
— .- of the Cnxxxh. BooxTIV. 


| * »- „that — a 
ſociety, which is not, in the nature of-it,;a>regular ſociety; is to 
ſuppoſe him, not what he is repreſented-in ps, add Chih 
really is, according to the common. idea of ;him, 'the/author of 
Which he has 

f 4 


X * 0 4 . wa. #0 
* 1 
peace and order, but of confuſion in the holy city, 
; Non a V \ WAY ADE BAY Denn 181. 


| Tus, reaſons from decency, order, and edifiaatiot which prove 
the church A regular ſociety, ove it, at the ſame time, a viſible 
ſociety. Except it ſhould be ſaid, contrary to the plain intention 
of thoſe tules, which were deſigu d to regulate the external beha- 
viour of men, particularly in the 'worſhip-of God; that they re- 
late, notwithſtanding, wholly. to what paſſes within their oun 
hearts or conſciences: Which is to render the-ſignification of all 
words uleleſs, towards expreſſing a diſtinction between ſuch actions as 
are viſible, and ſuch inward operations of the mind as are inviſible. 
Ix it be allow'd for theſe, ot any like teaſons, that the church 
is a diſtinct, regular, and viſible ſociety ;. but men ſhould contend 
that it is, nevertheleſs, a mere voluntary ſociety, which people 
enter into, or go out of again, at dean, nd i * 
leaſt obligation to any antecedent terms of communion with 
it, but what they were willing to impoſe 8 themſelves ; what 
they may at any time depart from, ſtill reſerving to /them- 
ſelves a liberty of uniting in any, or occaſionally in every com- 
munion of Chriſtians, without diſturbing the peace, or acting 
_ contrary to any law, of the Chriſtian church in 122 This, 
we ſay again, is a notion of a ſociety, unworthy of the inſtitution 
of God, and altogether irreconcileable with the character of his 
wiſdom: A ſociety, which has no example, in any viſe or well- 
regulated government in the world; and which, if it could be 
ſuppos d to ſubſiſt regularly for any ſhort time, yet would ſoon have 
a period put to the regularity of it, and run out into the utmoſt 
confuſion and diſorder. Such a ſociety is alſo contrary to a known 
fact, and to certain inſtituted means of religion; which either bring 
men under an obligation to obſerye- them, or elſe muſt ſuppoſe a 
divine poſitive command, which does not oblige men to obedi- 
ence, by virtue of its being enjoin'd, but only in conſequence of 
* their chuſing to obey it. „ ond n ran 
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| E CON may be ſufficient to ſhew in general, that 
the church is not only a diſtinct, regular, and viſible ſociety, but 
a ſtared ſociety, in virtue of God's appointment; and that all man- 
kind ate not therefore comprehended within the pale of it, nor 
even all men profeſſing chriſtianity, but thoſe only who enter in- 
to it, and continue in it, according to thoſe rules which conſti- 
tute, and are neceſſary to preſerve it, as a ſociety, But becauſe 
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the whole number of men, who, ſince the fall of the firſt man, „„ 
have been it covenant with God. How different Wever the terms — f 
of this covenatit have been repteſented ar different times, all the „ 
8 in'virtye of it, between God and man, wete | 1 5 
founded on the mediation of Chriß. His hlood did not 
_ firſt atone for the ſins of men, hen it flow'd out from his 
ſucred body upon the croſs ; dut the er ation of it was as early, 
as the necłſſity of a rl it for the benefit of mankind, - 
was rhe lamb fla oh the foundation of the world. 7 10 Rol 
Fon ſeyeral ages, his kingdom was principally cohfin's to _ | 
people. He ſbewd bis word wito Jacob, his ſtatutes and or | 
"unto Iſrael; but did not den fo with any other nation, neither had 


the heathen knowledge of his laws.” Yet as the deſign'of erecting his 
kingdom; "was to deſtroy the univerſal empire, which the devil hat 
in a por pens oe ur word, e Nr 1 


Geer I. | 


| — the ro ev of — — to 
laſt conditions of life and happineſs to mankind.” T 
no regard to the diſtinction, whether of Jew, Greek, 
The partition wall between prov is taken away, 
S r „ be 
Tun apoſtles were Tele by him wy menen 4 fall 
20: pyoded the goſpel to every creature, 10 go and teach. all na 


baptizing them m hit name. The church of Chriſt therefore, ma 
in general be ſaid to conſiſt of thoſe perſons, in what nation or N 
kingdom ſoever diſpers d, who have been initiated into it b y bap- a 
riſm. But whether the whole body of baptiz d Chtiſtiant be ar 

gular ſociety ;. whether thete be in it any neceſſary indiſpenſable. 
rules of order or ceconomy ; how the perſons in this ſociety ſtand | 
related to one another; becher ſome have authority to preſide, 
whilſt others are oblig'd to obey; whether'the church of be 
only a confus d 'medley of ſeparate and incoherent parts, like 4 
F n are ted * no com- 


Ian | vlig'd for moſt of the mar, which  compol the following — | 
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mon, tye or cement; has been, much controverted. I. ſhall ſhew 


therefore, that the church, is 4 tegular. ſociety, dhe members 
whereof are united to one another by ſuch bands, and terms of 


N - 
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fro ions by 
ſcriptures concerning it. It is call'd. the 4ingdews. of heaven, the 
kingdom of Cod, the kingdom of Chrift. What is gs vow wp pro- 
per ſignification of theſe words? Do not they evidently, deſcribe 
to us 2 number of people under. ſuch rules of life and obedience, 
| as are proper to conſtitute a kingdom There can be no other 
reaſon of their being call l a kingdom, but becauſe the ſtate they 
are in, is a ſtate of ſuch order, diſcipline, and œconomy, as is ne- 
ceſlary to the being of a kingdom. 
Bur if the congregation of Cbriſts flock be a looſe, diſunited 


- 


- number of people, that have no dependence on one another; if his 


church be a ſtate of no order, no diſcipline, or ceconomy, then to 
call it a kingdom, is equally to pervert the natural ſignification of 

words, as to put darkneſs for light, and light for darkness. 

Sr. Faul borrows the following illuſtration from the mutual de- 


pendence ve have upon one another under Cbriſ the head. 4 
we, have many members in one body, aud all members haue nat the 
ſame office ; Jo ue. being many are one body in Chriſt, and every 

100 gave bim ta be the bead over all tbings to the church, which i- 
bis body F. Many texts to this purpoſe. might be cited the 
oly ſcriptures; but theſe 


| e are ſyfticient to ſhew, what kind of bo- 
dy, ot focicty,. the Chriſtian church is. For no one can deny the 
church, thus deſcrib'd, to be a 


teaſons: Either that the compasiſon of it to a natural body, does 
nat at all prove, that it has, in truth, any reſemblance to a body; 
ot if it have, that it may, notwithſtanding, conſiſt of ſeparate and 
| independent members, Fithet of which ablurdities, cho neceſſa- 
_ nlp 4 Dr Som the principles of ſome men; yet certainly are 

too grols to be directly aſſerted, or maintain d by them. 
Tut nature of this church, as à regular ſociety, appeam far- 
it has appointed, as the means of our entring into it. And as by 
one ſpirit ve are baptis d into one body +; fo by virtue of that 
one bread, whereof we in common participate, we, being many, 
are one body **, And can this character belong to us, as perſons 
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— or having no viſible or proper 


commmtinicdtivir | 
with one another, 'as members of the ſame body? Is it the nature 


and intent of rheſe ſacraments, * ro make us one body under oe 
bead, and to entitle us ull to the fame privileges of it, aud upon 
the ſame terms? And ate we, nevertheleſs, a ſociety erected on 
no regular grounds, and ubſiſing pon no regilar favs of Senn. 
—ů 2: cri 1 ai inn anne 

Tur the church f a regular ſociety, , app s farthet fromm the 
account of ſchiſm. We are aſſur d, that there in ſüch a 
fin-as ſchiſm; and that it conſiſts in vi our ſelves from 
the communion of tlie catholick church; or nt part which is 
eſtabliſſd where we live upot"(catholick Pein 
vhore there is no lau, there cam be no tt 


not oblig di by any ſave e eee Me ation: 
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in us not to communicate with any Chriſtians at 3 = 
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* ourSinionetfien-Tors perſons 1 the world, and 
to. ſend others; by communicating certain pow! 
were” inveſted; and that they real 
wy) is_eyidene to any one that reads the holy 


with che 
What the particular diſtinet powers of theſe chareh-officers 


(which, by the way, too 
appear in the ſequel. At preſetit;” I am only to 
government was authoriz d by oor Saviour, and eranſmitted, ab. 
cording to his inſtitutiot, by the apoſtles ; from whence ir vill 
follow, that the congregation of Chris e, is 4 body of mem, 
whom' there are diſtinctions of order, — 
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power is lodg'd in the church” 4s 
| —＋ ſeriptite. He that Beareth 
nt the church, let lu — es as & brarben nn a publi 

| A man that is an leren, ger be ee 
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riticiples;” But "now 
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y did eee 


ſuppoſes the chutch a diſtiget ul a, 
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char ſome ue commiſſion's'for the Perfotr ach 


ainly ſuppoſes 1 power im the are ae 
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ee om becomes 


ſome notorious and inco ible offenders, out of in. Bar But they 
cannot exclude ſuch —. from an inviſible ſociety, therefore 
the church is viſible: They cannot expel them from a number 
of people that are independent of one another, therefore the church 
is a ſociety; ſot it is impoſſible, in the nature of the thing, 
either there ſhould be a member of a ſociety, on thas: r 
ſhould: he expell d out of a ſociety, which is not. 3.2117 
Sm then there is ſuch a power of _— certain of its 
members evidently granted to the church: this power can- 
not he exercis d but. in a viſible manner, 3 dong 
D ſociety, it follows by undeniable 


bly excluded. 


Tu next * propor to be conſider'd-is, vat form of go» 
. and r, Fea he 
ee vern'd till his ſec 

t the world, — eres toy che power of f. 
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then is. ene had truly an 


clares they were Es by ii, 1 them 
bim, an he was ſent bj hi Father, an eee ben bin 
from his Father, K corp Ay ye 397 Hf le 


Tua there was an * perſonally veſted i in the poles 
| But it is 


js. evident from theſe, and other texts of holy 
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did communicate e authority to particular W — 
ſuch e 0Þ1 excluſive of ho were veſted with that au- 


thority, as they had+receiv'd it from the A It is alſo evis 
dent, from other powers committed to this Biſhop, that /pe#ſons 
employ'd in the ſervice, or miniſtry of the church, were hot all 


of them equally ordain'd to the fame powers. For 

not 1 x ont — to ordain elders, and where, it is highl 
obable, there were ſome elders already ; - nee 06 URINE 
| diction and authority over thoſe elders, | ira HSE 
45 vary pur ages 


ders, and the different ne degrees of power to abate om wh 


The 
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by them. 


nn kave — ſapreme 


power of juriſdi 
of ordaining the clergy, from the Apoſtles. ' 
Tur this power of juriſdiction, and of ordaining the ele 


files, is as certain, as that the A 


thority themſelves, till they receiv'd it from Crit. This power 


8 
Tut is no ne 
account of the hi 


eſtabliſh'd in ſcripture,' as A. or de- 


ſcribe exactly the difference betwixt Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, 
that it appears from them 


It is — to out preſent | 
there are different degrees a pcs, tht 


ere a che ene ph - 
God's en every diſciple vas diſtingui one 
hacks po other; yet none of them were qualify'd to exer- 
ciſe any ſaterdotal power, by virtue of any gifts, but on becauſe 
they had receiyd a. particular commiſſion to that end. It is 
only neceſſary ſor us to deduce from the holy ſcripmtes;/ that 
— are different degrees of power in the miniſtry, and that ſuch 
degrees are not owing to any perſonal gifts or endownients, but 
| purely tothe authority and extent of their commiſſonn. 
Normans: is more certain from „than that ſome parti» | 


pri? ly could ordain;' This will no more admit of diſ- 
whether Timorby was ſent to i beſus,.or what was the reaſort 


angelical' miniſtry, 


—— that Timothy, by tment, was ſent to 
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could belong to none but thoſe, who receiv'd' iniog th clog | 
paſtles were without any ſach Ac: 


could no more deſcend without their commiſhon, who were ori- 
ginall ERROR CID WoL originally rake ir open | 
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diſpenſations of 


"_— was 10 elders, and is as fully ſpe- ' 
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 _ account of the different ac 


of their ſucceſſion in moſt of the 
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the ſame commiſſion, For as it was the extent of Timothys com- 
miſſion that qualify'd him to ordain ; ſo the ſame extent is neceſ- 
vag others who pretend to ordain to the ſame functions af- 
Tuarxz being ſome difficulty in determining this queſtion, on 
- ceptation mhinela © the word. Biſhop is 
ſäaid to be us d in the holy ſcriptures, the moſt ſatisfactory way of 
coming to a reſolution upon it, and to obviate the cavils of pre - 
judic'd men, who yet, if they know any thing of their on prin- 
ciples, are under an equal obligation with us in general to affert 
the divine right of the epiſcopate, in what hands foever it be 
lodg'd; the ſatisfactory way to theſe ends, is to enquire, what hi 
ſtorical authentick evidence we have concerning the diſtinction of 
the epiſcopal order, as we aſſert it, in oppoſition. to that of preſ- 
byters, as aſſerted by thoſe diſſenters, — have been formerly, 
n whatever views they are now ſilent in the controverſy, ſome 
of the moſt ſtrenuous aſſerters of a divine right of ſucceſſion inan 
the clergy, and of the powers peculiar to them. 
Tu queſtion then, as to the fact, is, whether it appear from 
any authentick monuments of antiquity, that the Apoſtles, and 
thoſe whom they ordain'd, Timothy, for inſtance, and Titus, to 
the order of Biſhops, after they had deſign'd to form churches, 
really "conſtituted à parity of church-miniſters in them, or or- 
dain'd in every church ſome one 2 to exerciſe the 
ſupreme juriſditigp, and with a ſole power of ordaining others to 


the miniſtr ry. EFV 
Now there ſeems to be ng fa in the world better atteſted, 
- which depends on . hiſtorical (evidence, than that ſince the .apo= 
ſtolical age there has been in every church ſome one fingle per- 
ſon conſtituted its head and governor, with the ſole power of or- 
daining the clergy *, and, I may add, of confirming the lait7. 
Exact catalogues of theſe Biſhops, according to the order 
urches, / eſpecially of ; grea- 
ter note or extent, may be ſeen in the eccleſiaſtical writings of 


the firſt ages. Oneſemws, for inſtance, is declar'd the or of 


Timothy in the church of Epheſus f., Now. if Timah had there 
| ordain'd all the elders to the ſame, or the higheſt degree in. the 
miniſtry, and given them an equal power of juriſdiction, or 

of ordaining others, with that which was conferr d on Ougſimur, 


* Thoſe who will conſult that moſt exc : 


names of thoſe, who fill'd the chair of this firſt apoſtolical Biſhop, 
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where could be the reaſon or propriety (and the fame argument 
holds with reſpect to the e 180 4 oo M in all other churches) 

of calling Oneſimus alone his ſucceſſor, when they had all, and in 9 
every reſpect, the ſame power from Timothy with him. Again, e 
Irenæus aſſerts, that we are able to produce the names of thoſe Woo; 
were apointed Biſhops by the Apo les in the churches, with the 
names of their ſucceſſors, down to our own times . Bur how 
does this Father ſhew that they had fuch Biſhops in a ſucceſſive or- 
der from the Apoſtles. If all the clergy had been rheir ſacceſſors, 

hy were not catalogues produc'd, or appeaP'd to, of all their 
names? Would it not have been ſaid, that the clergy, the preſ- 
byrers eſpecially, if they had been the higheſt officers, had deriv'd : 
their office and ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles ? "/reneus would not 4 
certainly have referr'd us to one presbyter, excluſive of all others, | 
as deriving his ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles in any church, if all 
the presbyters in it had equally ſucceeded to the ſame office. But 
this holy Father was fo far from making the presbyters in common, 
or the clergy at large, ſucceſſors to the Apoltles in the epiſcopate, 
that he names one particular perſon, peculiarly ordain'd to this 
office by the Apoſtles themſelves f; and fo proceeds to ſpecify the 


in a ſucceſſive order, to his own times. Which is a plain proof, 
that, in the ſecond age of the church, there were particular Biſhops, 
fo far ſuperior to the order of prebyters in the church, that they 
alone were reputed the ſucceſſors of the ApoſtlesfſWnd were inveſt- 
ed, in certain reſpects, with the ſame aſtical powers in their 
age, that the apoſtles themſelves vere originally inveſted with. So 
5 8 if ordinations to the ſacred office had been unlawful, or inva- 
lid, either without the authority of the Apoſtles, or in oppoſition 
to it, they muſt be equally unlawful or invalid, when they are per- 
 form'd either without or againſt the authority of their Leeb. 
For ſince but one perſon, excluſive of the other clergy, is de- 
clar'd to be the ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles in any church, tho” in 
that church there are many presbyters; it is certain, that ſuch a 
ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, is as ſuperior to thoſe presbyters in ec. 
cleſiaſtical authority, as if any Apoſtle, in the ſame capacity, pre- „ 
ſiding in it himſelf, would have been. For nothing can properly : . 
be meant by a ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, but one who ſucceeds them 1 
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| + Fundantes Apoftoli eccleflaam Lino, epiſcopatum adminiftrande ecclefia tradideruat.  . 
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ent writers; they all unanimouſly agree in this concluſion, that Bi- 
ſhops are an order ſuperior to presbyters, to whom the ſupreme 
wer of juriſdiction in the ſeveral churches belong d, and who 
had the ſole power of ordaining others; and that they did accord- 
ingly in fact ſucceed in the epiſcopate, and alone exerciſe that 
1 o has been ſaid may be ſummarily thus reduc d. It ap- 
pears from ſcripture, that there are different degrees in the mini: 
ſtry; that all are not Apoſtles, nor elders; that no one can have 
any degree, but as he receives it ſucceſſively from the apoſtolical 
hands ; that particular perſons, if any regard is to be had to the 
common conſent of the primitive writers, were declar'd (in con - 
tradiſtinction to the reſt of the clergy, whether prieſts or deacons) 
Biſhops and ſucceſſors of tht Apa: This is a full proof, both 
from ſcripture and antiquity, that ſuch Biſhops are to us, in re- 
| ſpe to the epiſcopal jority, the ſame that the Apoſtles 
| were to any church in their days. And thoſe who deny the vali- 
diy of this proof, will find ir extremely difficale, if not impalſi- 
ble, to produce any proof, which, in their way of reaſoning, will 
conclude for the divine authority of the ſcriprures themſelves, - | 
Tus objection againſt what has been ſaid concerning the go- 
vernmene of the church, if ſuppos d only of apoſtolical inſtituti- 
on, and adwitting that our Saviour himſelf had not inſtituted it, 
is of no force, In every thing relating to the church, the Apoſtles 
_aQed by IE On Holy Spirit. The promiſe, that Chriſ would 
be with them to'The end of the warld, not perſonally, but by the 
miniſtration of the Holy Spirit, muſt be ſupposd to have had a 
particular reſpect to the inſticutions that were to be made, if not 
—_——— ; us 2 of his church. As 
it is the peculiar and higheſt act of ſovexciga power to appoint 
thoſe ſaperior officers , by whom the — of any ſtate 
is to be adminiſter d; on ſuppoſition that the Apoſtles had in- 
ſtitutod an order of eccleſiaſtical officers, without direction from 
Chrift, they had uſurp'd an authority in his kingdom, by invading 
his prerogatee, in the moſt tender and incommunicable branch of it. 
I ſpeak this neceſſity for us 


Cunny. Beo IV; 
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upon à conceſſion, which there is no x 
ta make, that (i did not really inſtitute the epiſcopal order 
himſelf; according to the ſenſe, wherein we contend for it. 


of-he epiſcopal order, , Küng d. 


that a ſucceſſion of the whether 1 
Chriſt or his Apoſtles, has been interrupted ; and conſequently 
whatever powers Biſhops were originally inveſted with, 3 8 
can have no divine right to the powers which they now claim; 
3 on thoſe, who deny there has _ 
2 : | | * : 


£ 
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valid ſucceſbon of them (whatever. irregularities may: nollbly have 


en it was interruptec 


b of tha charch of Rowe is granted 


by thoſe, who have moſt endeavour d to explode the notion of it, 


as groundleſs and unreaſonable, with reſpe& to other churches; but 


. which conceſſion does that church more ſervice, than they who 


| vo Ge I ght to deſign... And as to our 
own church in parti the huts eh any. matter of 
ſact is capable of, 1 ve wr our ordinations by epiſcopal 


* „ aye 
are upon to give an account by what authority 

left to anſwer £ 
for the neceſfity 


ofa ſacceſſivei impoſition of 3 hands, wherever 


t to our vindication, that it is ſo tranſmitted and exercis d 


to believe, from-the v y reaſon upon which the Epiſco- 
r ongnally ffs, tht Gift would rt. ccel- 
ion of it to the end of the world unintertapted. Thoſe who af- 
bert char it has been, in fact, interrupted, mult bring proof, if 


they are able, for their aſſertion, and not put us u 44 of 
0: Gy — caged whereof wo are, ce . ſcly 

Sa is, why, it, ey be 
ha al order 


has been | 
exidence. But this way. of arguing, if guſt, will prove more, than 
they, 3 a 2 make uſe of it, will be wil- 
ling in general v0 allow. It will follow from it, that we could not 
— 4 3m. fall evidence; which we now have, either concern - 


ing the truth of any divine revelation, or of the books which com- 


Pole the canon of the holy ſcriptures. Since the external proofs, 


as to both theſe articles, which are, without doubt, the moſt in- | 


conteſtable 


„ Wholly depend on hiſtorical evidence. Be- 
ſides, it t to be conſider d, which was indeed intimated before, 
that the reaſon of continuing the epiſcopal office till ſubliſting, 
upon which it was originally inſtituted, for the better order and 
government of the church, the reaſon ah that office ſhoul 
- continued, ſubſiſts alſo, "and will for ever ſubſiſt, till Chr:f, 
en only _ his own 2 has made a declaration 
E: | to 


happen d in it) to ſhew. how): ATURE: time, 9% upon what occaſi- Ba 


hands in a ſucceſſive order from the time of the Reformation. As 
to thoſe who do not derive their ordinations in the ſame. authen- | 


or who, gave them that authority, muſt be 
r themſelves, as well as they can. We only contend 


A It is 
in the cſtabliſh'd church of this kingdom ; and that we have good 


| is Lakes — yg pncerraiaty of | iſtorical 


” ©” Boe 
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to the contrary. But as there are no grounds to believe he ever 
vill repeal them, we ought to obviate any arguments which may 
be taken from the uncertainty of all human deſigns or events, to 
conclude that God, where there iS occaſion, will rather interpoſe 
by a ſpecial providence, to preſerve his own inſtitutions, than fuf- 
fer an interruption, eſpecially an entire interruption of them; even 
on ſuppoſition that Chriſt had not made any promiſe to his apo- 
ſtles of being with them, (which, ſince they were mortal, could 
only be underſtood of his being with them, in ſucceſſively tranſ- 
mitting the ſame powers, wherewith they were inveſted, to others) 
„nh ee 
I To argue a thing has n and that it is abſurd 
to imagine it has not happen d, it might poſſibly, or even 
very probably happen, is very illogical. But this way of arguing 
is altogether abſurd, when not only a ſpecial providence from the 
reaſon of the thing, but a particular promiſe of God is urg d to- 
wards preventing the common irregularities, which things, if 
left to themſelves, might otherways perhaps, tho not inevitably 
have fallen into. ing? eee 20 eee e 

Tun reaſon why an unintetrupted ſucceſſion is ei 


expos d as abſurd, 
is from its being ſubject to ſo 2 uncertainty. And yet thoſe 
very perſons, oo argue after this manner, own an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion in the church of Nome; upon what particular views, it 
is not eaſy to determine. If therefore they deny this ſucceſſion in 
other churches, it cannot be ſo much from any abſurdity in ſuppoſing 
the truth or / poſſibility of the thing in thoſe churches, as out of 
ſome particular prejudice to the conſtitution of them. But why 


that ſhould be, in the nature of it, ' abſurd and impoſſible in one 
church, which is not ſo in another; why there d be a leſs 


certain conveyance of a divine inſtitution in a more pure, than 
 confeſſedly in a more corrupt church; why oe, a a diſtintion 
is ſhewn in favour to the church of Nome, and to the diſgrace, 

the viſible prejudice at leaſt, of the church of England; are que 
ſtions, which it only concerns thoſe to auſwer, who have given 


" 
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Nah 


the * be ever 1 — 8 in . and obſerve. his | 


inſtitutions. We have farther rov'd: it, for reaſons which need 
not here be repeated, to be a 


it ſtands. - 


Now the 3 of Siri church compo oh ag „ and 
herein the unity of it conſiſts, and is N by ir ob erving 


all thoſe rules and duties, which concern them as a ſoci 4 
Fon ſince the church is not a natural or civil, but a religious 


boclery; it muſt be the obſervance of certain rules and duties pe- 
culiar to it, as ſuch, which unite us as members of it. A ſociety, 
the nature or conſtitution whereof is wholly owing to the pleaſure 


of its founder, can only ſubſiſt according to the deſign, and in 
the full extent of it, „ lune obedience, which every member 
pays 4 ſuch laws, g ſelf has preſerid d for the regulati- 
on of it. 


So that if we "0-4 peg reſpect to FORE 24 ans duties the 


church is a ſociety, 
is one ſociety; and E 
duty, which relates to this num people, and is eſſential to 
them, as a ſociety, is a breach of \ of —_ wherein the uni 
of it conſiſts. The church ga - one, as it is a ſociety, it m 


may be certain that in the ſame reſpect it 


neceſſarily be one in all thoſe reſpects, which conftirute a baer, 


and without which it cannot ſubliſt as ſuch. _ 


Tuts wy which ought: to be maintain'd * the ſeveral mem- 
urch, is what, I conceive, may be here principally 


bers. of the 


intended Na the carmmunion of fais: Tho it may alſo be inter- 
preted to a mutual communication among Chriſtians of all 
good and c oe offices. A noble and extraordinary inſtance 


whereof, we have in the firſt converts to Chriſtianity, When they 
1 _— and * all * common ; ; hen they fold their 


poſer. 


and regular, a viſible and 
ſtated ſociety. I ſhall take oceafion, under this head of the com- 
| inunion of ſaints, obſerving, at the ſame time, the other ſenſes 
'  Wherein the words may be explait'd, to ſhew, that the church of 
7 is one a, and _ what dende che * of 


nſequently to per from any one rule or 


, > 


* 
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poſſeſſions and 7 and parted them to all men, as every man * 
5255 need *, Bur the example of ; thoſt early converts not being, 

in regard to the particular circumſtances A- were under, of ge- 

a0 20 l Une 5 


ligaziori to all ſac ſtiads, 
, nor perha ſtrictly fawfal fo r us; y 
low it. The very ate upon which st. aul argues 


an equal 23 when he d that the be ahndence of 
might . che 1/ azhjes, 
50 7 na; 01 that had gather: hate 


bad” Jick 4 ent if ve conſider de (ed of | 
ves pple, i, "in dee dur charity, regard would be 
N ar ſtate or condition of I. n We ma 
ö * 140 any imtainent danger of our being otherways ws 
of] without any benefic io thoſe, Pho hape the woes 
vs, of har we poſſe s. "ny 
"Ir may be farther Meet an the brit word, 1 8 
render 72 will both in the Greek and Latin, bear the tranſla- 
tion of holy things; and fo may be pretended to 1 nify only, that 
all Chriſtians have; in common, à right to partake in the holy 
_ ordinances or inſtitutions of Chrift, tho without any other obliga< | 5 
tion upon them to do it, than what flows from their own free and 
arbitrary choice. But ſince the church of Chrif, as we have ob» 
ſerv'd already, cannot be an inſtitution worthy of him, if he hate 
eſcrib'd no rules for preſerving the peace ind unity of it; or if 
en ate leſt at liberty to comply with, ot tranfgreſs thoſe rules at 
pleaſure ; thetefore ſomething more is certainly intended by the 
_ communion of ſaints, chan out communicating with one another 
In, certain holy rites of religion; . ſomething which ſuppoſes not 
at arbitrary choice to that end, bur an antecedent obligation upon 
us to commutticare in them, from the nature of the Chri 
church conſider d as a ſociety inſtituted by Chi; a ſociety com- 
d of. a Fa Slight be A ene to Hime , and 
tho are therefore call'd ſaitits, ſeparate from the reſt of the world, | 
and under a diſtinct government, ot un tncleanefs,” or the com- Te 
8 mon (tare of im ee men live, but #70 holineſt, 
4. So that whether we conſider Chriſtians as communicating with 
one another in any civil offices, or religi , the Communi- 
on of ſaints bete mehtion'd, relating ro theth,' as membets of che 
catholick church, thult fo ppoſe certain duties more . . 
| r Cumbent da them, b vittne of that bn and ſuch as p 
A _. ole of i,” 5 bes 
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Fos the like reaſon, vhatever communication there may be be- 
tween the ſaints that are on earth, and thoſe departed this life, as 
members of the inviſible: church of Chrift ; yet as the article re- 
| lates to his vilible church, in this wor Id, undet the government of 
viſible paſtors, even the ſaints in heaven are ſo far excluded from 
the communion of ſaints, and in the ſenſe here primarily at leaſt 
intended.. And cho? ſaints. are in ſtrictneſs only thoſe, who live 
up to the holy rules of their profeſſion; yet as perſons are ordina- 
rily denominated, not from a. conſequential 2 „but from 
what, the nature of their profeſſion obliges them to ; therefore 
by ſaints. may be underſtoe $M, pigs in general profeſſing chri- 
being like vo @ field, wherein the wheat and the tare grow rage 
tber: Like umto a. net caſh into the ſed, which gathers of every kind: 
Like 10 a marriage: feaſt, whereof ſome that participate, have the 
wedding-garment, and others not . All ſuch perſons, we ſay, li- 
ving in the unity of the church, and communicating in its ordi- 
nances, are, in a large ſenſe, o be look d upon as ere compre- | 
hended in the communion of ſaints. In chis ſenſe, the people of 
el, in cheir moſt. corrupt ſtate, might. be ſaid to be —4 as 
{'d by the reſt of the world, by God's ſpecial de- 
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obſerve the following 


and independent 8 to their reſpective jariſdictions, yer 


with reſpe& to their 


Wc, duties and inftitations being ne 


who pteſide in ach a part or D are chargeable with _ 


guilt of diſobedience to the 
Tura can be no diſpute = Hutrning the obligatiot uf pri 


vate Chriſtians, in tegatd to the unity of the church. But it is 


not thought ſo e eaſy a marrer to determine wherein the unter of 
= church conſiſts, or how it t to be maintain'd in reference 

o particular diſtin& churches, pecially in different nations and 
2 — 9 which have no claim of over one another, nor 
can ſo tnuch 2s ptetend any, but are only e of 
commutiion, as members in general of t catholick church. 

Towanps a refolution of this Point, it may got be improper to 

articalars. \ 

1. Thar it is — ob the inſtituted order of, governors in the 
church of Chy;ft ſhould 50 bs, Hy obſerv'd in every church; - other- 
ways the unity of the church in general muſt of neceſſity be bro- 
ken; For if he who is brdain'd to the ſacerdotal office; and has 
a right of exerciſing it in one communion, be reputed us a lay- 
man in another, fach different communions can no more conſti- 


tute one church, or one body of Crit, than the feet can be the 
head, ot any one member be another member of the ſame body, 
ar the ſame time. It is therefore neceſſary, in the firſt place, to- 


wards uniting Chriſtians of particular commbriions, and i if 
them one church, chat they ſhould keep ſtrictly to the one inſti 
tured form of churth- government; and that the ja 

of the higheſt, or of a lower order in one church, 


the ſame order in every church. Vn Act}; 


2. Tear the povernors of che thirch, the Gant * a pace, 


gree in fuch fundamentals of wotſhip and difcipline; that they may 
ly communicate with one another, fo often as 'oceation ſhall 
offer. The true utiion of che church conſiſts in the communion 
which the members of it ſeverally and r _ maintain, not 
agreement in this ot that particular doArine, | 

(for in on e pole bf der de 0 Err ith every diſtinction of 
Chriſtians in rhe world) but in ſich things as denominate them a 
ee and are n WE e 
at notion ud 353 

3. Trax the church is a focivty founded for the 'petforini 
of certain religious duties, and the obſervance of certain poſitive 


fame in all churches, che members of every particular church, 
and eſpecially rhoſe who preſide im it, pee che unh de che 


cThüreh in ae king the flare” care that they ſhould be 
every where obſer vd, — 


ung Wein not only within their 
own 


pat 


«A 4 " & . 
— 2 a — 
; b 
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on diſtricks thernſlves, but as uy obeafomily c communicne 0 
wich other churches. 1 . Fi 
Tu church of Herd iy ont) draced; becanſe tbecb ue the e 
ln ſacraments, the ſame government, the ſame clergy, and the 5 
ſame terms of communiom every where in it. Now the fame con- | WY 
ditions which are neceſſary to conſtitute any national church one 1 5 
particular church, are neceſſary to conſtitute all national chunches Ta. 
one catholick church. 
Tus effential lavs of this church are enacted: by 1 Clrif himfell; 
in the obſervanee of ' which, all the members, * particularly 
all the paſtors of it, are oblig d bo unite, and, however diſtant in 
place, to take care that no occaſional laws, or local rules of diſci- 
ine, which are not neceſſary to chis ſociety as wy be 82719 
made a plea for divifion, or any diſorder in it. 

Warn it is asked then, how Biſhops of different nations rg or 
ought to be united, we may juſtly anſwer, by their agreement in 
ſuch things, as make the church of Chi to be one © a or 
by their mutual obſervance of ſuch laws and inſtitutions of Chviſt, 

as are —_— to the being of his church, confider'd as one ſo- 
ciety. ' They have a right t erefore to be receiv'd as Biſbo and 
to communicate with every part of the church, however different 
in mutable rules of diſcipline, ſo long as they achere to the efſen- 
tial inſtituted terms of Chriſtian communion. , Biſhops are 
united to one another, not by any particular oo opal po wers or 
contracts, but by fach common terms and conditions, as Rs the 
inferior clergy, or the laity to one another; which is nothing bur 
their agreement in pricing ſuch wies, or wan as anne che 


* 


\ How ar the Bip of Lande nd Herod med? Not by | 
virtue of any powers merely epiſcopal belonging to them, bur 7 


poor ory 2 rower Bud 2 cr — 
Bhs er er or cler rok 
p united. vie Aud it is only in this Ware or 4 
T3 = ent Ki Ltr beben e bümisen bu, which 

the being of 'a church, 28 a ſociery, chat it is ie nc 
the way gh England. 70 ante i whole of 6 ne 
coun e 27 1 3 
Tun es — which was: thoughr neceſſary fs! be 
mainrain' it the firſt 855 of the church, and when all 12 
thods of / eorreſp dy letters communicatory ,  pacificatory; 
commendatory, and Gade, 4 yd no more, . that 
ſons in communion with one to be'riceir'd i ul 
other churches: We exc | 
nion of one church, thonld not be admitted 0 6 


1 


7 
— — 
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any church. This is the p anidn that ought to; be mains 
raid, whether among diſtant rr or diſtant Biſhops, who 


cat indeed bins api ko; piſcopate, fates wan churches 

As to the ges Mere 3 poi · 
archat or be panicle wok eo: 5 1 a due regard to them, 
n pr an His 2 & 
conſent. the Apoſtle argues, nei 


ther the W of Cod; the — 1 his argument 3 im- 
plies, that eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms, vhether in particular churches, 
or of à wider extent, ought; - for the fake of peace and order, to. 
be obſerv'd; provided there be nothing in them inconſiſtent with 
the fundamentals. of Chriſtianity. A reſpe& to theſe good and 
deſirable ends certainly obliges all the members of a national church, 
not only to live in conſtant communion with it, and occaſionally 
with any part of it, but to conform to. all the innocent rites and 
ceremonies enjoin'd by a com authority in it, or which even 
have been introdac'd by common practice, under the xi 
of it I have mentiond· And the reaſons reſpectin 
order of our conſorming to the innocent rites and * of p 
ticular churches, whereof we are members, being the ſame, 
in ſome reſpe& ſtronger, for our conforming to the grorral ay 
and _—_— which every where obtain in — catho 8 
ought at 1d to han the ſame force towards obliging us to 
2 wap iance with them. This does not hinder but that private 
anche, may have: certain en rites 5 IO; to which i 


ire 


| : bathe al Cat IEEE w 
DIE IIS pture, e 
| a A 5 "Nm a building,, x building une, 

3 hot which can on ly have an er as it 


uppolition} - 
be gue the x 


reaſonabl 


ſelves, pos God be ob a 
el uhe harenes of the jane f, FIN 
Tussx refleQions are ſufficient to er in Your Ps OE 
2 duties are of Biſhops in the ſame, or in Wen 2 85 
at powers they have, either, jointiy, or ſeparately; and how 

"are to ac ig both ities, towards the maintenance and 


pan vhich conſtitutes the chriſtian church 


8 


ſociety:- | 
„ ng OY OD COR that our hotl 
ons concerning this matter ſhould be a clear and diſtin as poſe 


re three obſervati- 
n | i ſaid, which may fill be of finder uſe 
. It follows, from the principles already laid Jon, that the 55 
Sele d f dn or to be known as ſuch, by 
numbers. For as it is conſtituted a ſociety by reaſon of certain po- 
ſitive inſtitutions, - and ſocial duties, wherever thoſe inſtitutions are 
obſerv'd, ot thole duties practis d, ne 


members arg fer or in number. 


. 


"4 2. Thar. no moral virtues, no internal. graces. or qualities. g | 
| the ind, can of themſelves, or without regard to thoſe duties, | 


relate to the church, as a ſociety, preſerve the 
3 So that devotion, chatity, humility, or any 


5 E e virtue, tho? abſolutely neceſſary to the ſalvation of 


Chriſtians, yet are not the infallible marks of if charch-memberſkip. 8 
The church being a viſible ſociety, the unity of it mult Nx — 
1 W wt irs external viſible inſticurions. . . 
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| ae among Chriſtians, at the latte time tlie unity of the 
chriſtian church, as a ſociety, 'may*be deftroy'd. If therefore, as 
we have now, I Hope „an t to rake for granted, thie church 
one viſible ſociety, it is out of queſtion, that an agreement i in bach 
alone is not ſufficient to keep up the unity of it, as that one vili- 
ble ſociety; ſeeing the moſt diſtanr and divided ſocieties, and even 
ſuch as are inviſible, may yet agree in aſſenting to the ſame arti- 
cles of faith, This, 4s acknowledge. Was the caſe of thoſe - 
old ſchiſmaticks, the Novatiaks, and Dowarifs. They profels'd 


the ſame fundametitdl articles of faith, which the catholicks 
fels'd, bur were, notwithſtandit out of the communion 7 the 
chriſtian church, as having 25 ly violated thoſe laws which con- 
ſtirute it a chutch . P 

4. Taar charity,* as it denotes reiderneſs and com pal on to- 
wards, perſons of a different communion, is not hae principle 
wherein the unity of the church pro perly conſiſts. Fot as it is 
ſociety founded in telation to certain poſitive ſocial duties, a gene- 
rat good-will towards people of all communions, can no mor 
make them one ſociety, thau our praying for the .converſi ion 0 
Jews or Mahometatis males us one fociety with both, or either | 
of them. 

. Stxcx Ihe thurch u ont, as it b l Hociery, yas 10 ty of go- 
verument is certain! neceſſaty ro it. Government Tip el ential 
to ſociety, the conſequence is undeniable, that it is as neceflary 
Chriſtiats ſhould be united under one form of government, as th: 
they ſhould be members of one ſociety. This is what, St. r1an 


intends, when he ſays, ie ep face is vie, the Aar by ſeveral. 
an In the exercl/® of it f. NY 2 
have riticipall conkder'd this belteh of 52 article, the com: 
munion of ſaints, in reference to the diy e, cl hurcch,, 28 
4 viſible aud regular _— erected katy and teligic 
ends: Tho 1 01 not be 60 kit wholl y. to alle that other 
ſenſe, wherein it js o6rdiviarily explain d, 1 1 relpe& to the com- 
| municztlon which there is, or may be, between e inviſible mem- 
bers of Chriſt's church, and, as as ith 
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tures in common to them , were very ſigw d 

ar Noni of the creed, to be compre tyre this . 
ſion of our faith, the communion of ſaints, Wt it be not true, 
they are united to Cbriſ, not only as Lord, in general; of all 
nes, and as head over all things, above all principality, and power, 
| an nam, and euer name chat it nam f both in this 
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ardoning had never finn d; 
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Wu rzvxx 0 groun may be for this latter 152. e we 
may properly 
denoting the ſpirits of 15 men l this life, or 'the holy 
angels, as we here pattake N m in the ſame acts of homage, 
of praiſe and adoration * the Lord Cbrißt, and ſhall hereafter en- 


joy, in common with them, che 8 of ed to 4 cer 
ented, as already 


nity. On both which accounts," we 
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nk of (cri * that death difſolves the union, which was be- 
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their relation to one another, as members of the church under 
Chrift the head, di e e eee ſtill ſub⸗ 
ſiſts, whether they live or die; except, what will not be pretended 
vhen good men ceaſe to live, they ceaſe ta have any farther rela- 
tion to Chyift, as head of his church, or to have: the fame com- 
mon in ib bers ny r mane; | on eee 9 
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there is authority to 228 any law, there muſt be ck 

Rn penal ſanction to ir, and to 

vho contemu or haben it; otherways i 

| any 9 — long to ſubſiſt, or maintain its authority 
merits which prove the neceſſity or 1 

vernment, ws is 

d be inveſted wi 

In order therefore to the f 


capable of and which is 


mon notions of 'mankind. minand of Go iatory ſacrifices were 


made a' curſe for us; to have been wounded for' our tranſgreſſions, 

and bruisd for our iniquities; to have born our griefs, pi, 
our ſorrows.” All which facrificatory b 
of. them they antecedently ſuppoſe the — obligation to pu- 
niſhment ; % — 4 th CC TJIecanence of the expiati- 


on made for them, dun rey Sor woos abſolv d an 4 


all ſuch obligation. 1 ic 295 
Ti ean be no diſpute 
But the ſcripture notion 
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was he word: 


as to this 


eſpecially in the New Teſtament, implies ſomething more. 


in conſideration of the death and obedience of Ghrift, is k e. . 


preſented, not "only as being graciouſly pleard to remit the pu- 
— . and 2 en to frones, but to ct 


y of a far 
med ore 
I 1 Thar ig, as wonlldvc who e 
of my} and objects of his diſpleaſure, as being now with him, 
not only upon terms of pardon, but of favour. So this apo- 


concild to God by the- of his Sa: In virtue of wecken. 
ciliation, heaven beiug promis d, they, whoſe'fins, according 
the tenor of the new dener are roiven, 

| Nate, ate entitled to rhe promiſe of eternal life. This ee of | 
our reconciliation to God, work: =: goods aan 
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puniſi — 
it would be mane for 
So that 
aſons of go- 
ay er neceſſary, that he who go- 
power of puniſhing prom: yer. 5 

Fit wen or remiſhon of any crime, 
the criminal is to be 3 by the legiſlator from all ee . 
t. This is che loweſt ſenſe that forgiveneſs of fins/is 

e, not only to the ſenſe of the 

holy ſeriptures i in the Old and New Teſtament, but to the com- 


appointed by che ſpecial of God; and Chr to whoſe 
— WED ; 1 | 
er they had to | alone 

uit re-b is faid to have redeemd us with FEAT het, . 


* gend of lins, and 


in another ; When we were enemies, we were re- 


if chey RT - 
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tural force of che words, ee expreſs declarations 
in holy particularly from that eminene one of owe ble 
fd rede E loved vhe world, vhat 


have —— bſe *. 
critical examination concerning the previ. gi | 
or the 28 eccrprations of it, as expreſs d in the origioal *M 
may ſerve, to. ſhew, what the evangelical notion, as 
to this — is; and how, as Chriſtians, we are eſpecially in- 
rereſted 5n the preſent article. Hut nen eee, 
diſtinRly; in the next place, | | 
II. Warrum the doarine concerning nemicGon. 57 be.pery- 
liar to Chriſtians. As a dockrine of whoſe truth we can have any 
firm or ſettled on, R it is peculiar to them. Par- 
don of ſin being an act of mere ace and favour, it cannot be 
hn whether God-will pardon the ſinner, till he has 
decker'd his plealare to that end; and if his promiſe of pardon be 
not abſolute, which would not conſiſt with his wiſdom, or the ends 


| ne- if it t poſſibly vith his juſtice) till he has 
— or. This promiſe is Aga d im very ex- 
— ers Our Lord himſelf declares, 
Pra nes. watt ny Auunli be preact/d in bis nome f. His apo- 
Mes declare to {lame effect, that through bim is preach'd «nts 
us the forgiveneſs of ſins **; that in him we have rede through 
his blow the forgiveme of ſins, acaor ding to 2be riches of his grace ff. 
5 The conditions upon which we ſhall be forgiven, are ſpecify d in 
r 
b fanh, in his ro e bis rig neſt, 
ety Rog, ee which are paſid Hf. By bim all that be- 
leve are juſtify.d *. Except. ye repent, 9% fball all hkewiſe pe- 
"hb. Kepent, and le converted, that your ; fins may be blotted 
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or ſpecial interteſt, einher ann Ve Comer to any certain reſolution 

about them. NN del eee BR ee 407 abt oat ins 
Bur whatever the caſe may be, e e a6 thy — 
world, all men muſt acknowled | there is a migheyidiffercace h 
tween an article of ſaith, and any; ion r 
beſt, from a mere ub conjecture ; between a | 
right to a IKE and an arbitrary uncovenanted act of divine 
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one-yould chidkjubr:of: ſelf lullicis. 
N to ſilenoe the ignorance of thoſe fooliſh: men h 
at even on fu the truth of chriſtianity: could be 


| —_ made out, yet ir n not noceſſary for chem, provided 

do but endeavour to lead, what they call go rw pears 
themielnes 26 the trouble of examining, in 2 En and diſtinct 
2 vbich ue demonſtrate it to be tus; ot 
y cohvinc d by — they ſhould 
er to — m inſtimtions of it. As if it were 
_— 2 from the | 

1 — 5 in the 
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puniſhing our ——— of his , Casta. nic 
Fo obvious a reflection, aud the: reaſon of which: is {o:exiftent 


from thoſe words of our Saviour, ſpeaking of unbelievers, to whom 
the a-. means of conviction were be roars, #his in thew condem+ 
nation, abus ligbt is come immo #he inor 9 


conhtable, | that men capable of teaſoning, and of being x | 
with in other caſos, aſter all the remonſtrances made to ther con- 
cerning the danger, whether of infidelity it general, or of their 
2 ticular doctrines ur i of the goſpel, 
yet think it matter of fo great indifference, whether ey 
— — abt 8/48. 
Bur let us lorpoſe man oo have any rational alfarance that 
Gol e dey vill io far patdon their ſins, a4 ro, 
due to chem, (u hich is all the deiſts can 
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— Gaok a recunciliation to God, that he will not onſy ab- 
ſolve. penitetit fGinners from puniſhment, but receive them to fa- 
your, and crown them with everlaſting 8 happineſe; this 
| wal be allow d, at leaſt, — to the chriſtian re- 
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ligion, and which muſt inevitably leave thoſe who neglect fo great 
vation, under circumſtances, that will render it ſtill more diffi- 


cult for them to eſcape. With a ſpecial regard to this promiſe of 
eternal life, the e St. Paul triumphs in recognizing the pow- 


er, and peculiar excellency of the chriſtian diſpenſation. bit ir 
a faithful ſaymg, and worthy of all men to be receivd, that 
Jeſus Chriſt came inte the worls, not merely to pardon, but, 70 | 


I. Wunrun any e beſides thoſe of faith ad repen- 
tance, be pre-requir'd to the forgiveneſs of fins. It will not be 
deny'd, that God 


on what conditions, or by what means he pleaſes; and that his 
| promiſes are always to be underſtood according to his own method 

ral conditions of faith and repentance, in order to the pardon of 
fin, there be any divine inſtitutions of God proper to apply or aſ- 


certain his pardoning 2 vhen adminiſter d by perſons daly 
authoriz d, and to perſons duly ay, —— — 
as to the forgiveneſs of fin, (I mean where they can and 


But it has been much controverted, whether our Savi- 


craments. 


tain caſes, neceſſary to thoſe ends. | 
Tunis power of the chutch may be conſider'd, in reſpect to it, 
under the notion- of a ſociety, or to the ſacerdotal office, exercis d 


- Tux church being a regular and viſible ſociety, the nature of it, 
as fu, ſuppoſes there ought to be an inherent power . it 
of receiving. or retaining perſons who are willing to conform to 
the _ OY of n and corrupt mem- 
bers, who openly tran | rules; eſpecially if endea- 
vour to . or d the fundamental ri ai hp which, 
as a ſociety, the church cannot poſſibly This, we ſay, 
admitting the founder of the chriſtian church had any wiſe end 
in inſtituting it, or that it is not a ſociety of the moſt precarious 
and irregular conſtruction of any ſociety in tlie whole world, ſeems 
to be a neceſſary and undeniable conſequence. - And this power of 
the church, as to the excluſion of notorious delinquents from the 
communion of it, is the power of what we call excommunication. 
Bur, beſides the natural reaſon of the thing, ro ſhew that the 
church, as a ſociety, ought to be veſted with ſuch à power, we 
have an authentick evidence, 'from the words of our bleſſed Sa- 
PETE 7 33 viour 


may convey his pardoning grace to ſinners, up- 
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viour hiihſelE;,: hits in fact, the church is inveſted Tick: it. On 
occaſion of any offence done to a private perſon, our Saviour di- 
recta him to expoſtulate the Satoh — the offending g parry, and 
with him alone; and, if he will not hearken to a onable 
demands of ſatisfaction, then to bring the caſe befote two or 
three vitneſſes, and if they cannot adjuſt the — to tell it 
in the laſt iſſue to the church. If the offender: lect to hear, or 
has no regard to the IC err. then he is to 
be conſider d as a beatben or a publican , a | excluded from 
the communion and — of it. And that the church has 4 
power of excludin 3 perſon, is as — as words can make 
any thing, from the 7 of our Lord immediately follow- 
and-introduc'd with a form of ſpeech denoting 'a more ſolemn 
arr of what he intends. /erily I ſay unto you, whatſoever 
pe ſhall bind on earth, ——— — and whatſoever 
: e e 4 It muſt be ac- 
_ our Saviour did not here preſcribe a new method of 
penitent offenders, or puniſhing the obſtinate. He 

to — diſcipline and aQtice of the jewiſh aſſemblies, 
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yo decline, corrupt as were in ſome of their inſti⸗ 
tutions, to follow the of wn was good and well-founded 
” e How happy would it be for the chriſtian church; how 


occaſions of diſſenſion, and even of open ſchiſm among 


ians might be prevented, if they, who profeſs themſelves ſo, 
has the ſame ſpirit of Cra, or would conduc themſelves by the 
ſame rule. | | a 


"" As our Serien crmdieced fark a power to his ch ſo the 
had not only a right of executing it, but was even ſented as | 
_ unfaithful to her truſt for neglecting, when there was a proper 
rtunity to put it in execution. We have the authority of keep of K. | 
Paul to ſupport what is here ſaid - He reproves the Corinthians 
for not excommunicating, in his abſence,” a perſon, who had been 
guilty of a very ſcandalous practice among them +. And then, 
to repaiꝶ that omiſſion, he expreſſly to charge them, 
that they deliver ſuch ove unto Satan **, It is not neceſſary that 
we ſhould here enquire what the determinate ſenſe of this phraſe 
is, or whether it imported a power peculiar'to the church at that 
time; it is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that the church of Curiurb, 
as _—_ from the y_ you to Ir in n the clauſe of the 
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chaprer, had a power of Emu owoy from among themſelves that 
wicked perſon *. 
 Howevin,. if any 1 ar t can gibly be drawn from 
the nature of the thing to ſhew, that the church cannot have ſuch 
a power, we ought to ſubmit to the force of it, and to interpret 
thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, 3 which it appears to be ſo expreſſſy 
founded, in a different ſenſe from that, —— to which we 
explain'd them. Words, the ſenſe whereof is more arbitrary, or 
which may be ſuppos d to bear an- equivalent ſignification, muſt 4. 
ways give place to the known and immutable reaſon of things. 
Now it is pretended, that the church cannot have a power of 
remitting or retaining ſins, becauſe ſhe does not know the true 
ſtate which perſons-are in, upon whom ſhe is ſaid to exerciſe that 
power. This objection, we allow, would be unanſwerable, if the 
church aſſum d an abſolute independent power of remitting or re- 
raining ſins; but as it is here Put, r br or in the 
leaſt affected with it. 

Wan we ſay, that the N can remit or retain en e 

wig no more, than that God, who may employ what — 
pleaſes in executing his will, makes uſe of the ſentence pro- 
ne! by the chock to that 'end, as a means of his 1 
or reminting' them. Thus, when it is ſaid,” haptiſm ſavet ur, we 
do not intend that it does 10 abſolutely, or by any natural effici- 
ency, but. only in virtue of God's inſtitution, and according to 
the terms — the ſalutary power of it is anner d: For 
otherways it would, without distinction, have the ſame. effect on 
all baptiz d perſons Whatever. 

Tue the church cannot infallibly 1 concerning the ſpies 
tual ate. of her members, we ſay, nevertheleſs, her cenſures or 
 abſolurions are authoritative, becauſe God, when they are truly ap- 

py d, tatiſies and confirms them; when they are miſupplyts, they 
ve ao manner of operation in reſpec to the perſons they are 

opp! d to, but leave them in the ſame ſtate and condition, as to 
he favour of God, IN GP ehe 2 5 
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* The excilln thor of Th ea cauſes of the preſent 
on of his hav cited a this e 3 in proof © 
chat right, wich which the church is inveſted, of exercfing di diſci line, and excommu- 
nicatin Pentek offenders, has this pertinent and judicious refl « I defire the 
4, forcd of is iepo wen be conſider d. Ie is no-one e pſſge which I here pro: 
&« duce, it is a whole chaper it is a thread of arguments, and reiterated 
« injunctions... St. Paul 36? go: puny ay gry 
« ſom z he appoints what is to be done in reference to them; which is, that they 
« ought to be cut off from the body of Chriſtians, and that their company is to be 


« avoided. - An « There canoo be a len and expres le, if thus is not fo. 
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|. To ſay therefore the church aſſumes a power of damning or 
ſaving men, of opening the kingdom of heaven to them, ot ex- 
cluding them out of it at pleaſure, is not to argue àagainſt any 
power which the church really claims, but to bring a reproadh 
upon her, by occaſion of a very unjuſt and moſt 
VNirrnrs, indeed, is it of any con ce. to che patdon of a 
ſioner, whether it be declar'd by a fallible, or an infullible perſon, 
rovided God ratifies the ſęntence, or in order to quali ſuch 4 


nner for his yes. mercy, has, by any poſitive act of his 
uc „ 


| will, render'd a previous ſentence neceſſary, 8 Hern Oar 
Wx the church then abſolves ot cenſures anꝶ ſinner, 
a ſecret condition always imply d of her making a riglit judgment 


or, if ſhe happen to be miſtaken in her ſentence, neither het cen 
ended to have any ſpiritual eſſecta. 

But becauſe a power may be ſometimes miſapplyd, in the exereiſe 
of it, by the church, has the church therefore no ſuch power iu 


ſures nor abſolutions are 


any caſe? It might as juſtiy be argued, that the ſatrameiũts oughe 
not to be adminiſter d, becauſe we do not infallibly know the qua- 


Tur who aſſert the ſeutence of the, church is purely devlaray 
tory, / indifferently entitle; every member of the church to the fame 


' tance, is a truth of equal evidence and certainty, whoever declares! 


it. Were this all that our Saviour intended by his gtanting a po. 


er to the church of remitting or retaining ſins; he had only 
granted them a power as a body, which. every member had ſepa» 
rately in himſelf before. But where. could be either the wiſdom 
or favour of a grant, without any ſpecidl privilege annex d to iti 


On this ſuppoſition, there does not appear to be the leaſt grounds 


reſort, 


fir our Saviour's referring the offending party, in the | 
to the ſentence of the To 

offended would alone have had the dame effect, as to all intents 

and purpoſes, with the judgment of the whole church; ſo far as 

concern'd. what falls here properly under our confideration, the 

ſpiritual ſtate of that offender, and in regard to which the grant of 


* 
z 


ns, can only admit of a reaſonable explication. 7 
Winz then can be the ingenuity of men, in ang to the 
church the claim of a power, . which ſhe is known expreſſſy to diſs: 
claim. The church of Eng/and, particularly, in all her abſoluti- 


ans, ſuppoſes a condition imply'd of true repentance in the party 


abfolv'd. And that if ſhe err in pronouncing any judicial ſentence, 


& charge. | 


there is 


lifications of choſe who are to recrive them; or that they are not 
means of grace to ſome perſons, becauſe they do not in fact or 
exentually prove ſo to all perſons. 23003 21) 16 noeniianehe a ai - 


power. That God will forgive a ſinner upon his ſincere repens 


ch; ſeeing the deciſion of the party 


out Lord concerning this power of the church, to remit or retain 


her 
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her error can be of no effect either in favour, or to the prejudice of 


the perſon upon whom it is pronounc'd. So far is ſhe from ma- 
king the ſalvation of men to depend upon her arbitrary will or de- 
ciſions, that all her ſentences, relating to the favour or diſpleaſure 
of God, are conditional. But when the condition is obſerv d, tho 
known only to God, they ate not for that reaſon leſs authentick; 
for, notwithſtanding, the judgment is God; becauſe ſo far the 
acts in his name, by a power deriv'd from him, and according 
to his will. He therefore who deſpi/es that power, deſpiſes nus 
man, but God. * 8 ok 99 ene, IG 2010] 55 A114. 
Tr who acknowledge the apoſtles of Chrif had this power 
committed to them, but pretend, it does not therefore follow that 
their ſucceſſors (I ſpeak of them here as a collective body) in the 
ſacred office, or the clergy at preſent; have any claim to ſuch 
power, have, in this reſpect, a much greater 'appea 
En on their ſide, than perſons, who argue againſt the natural poſ- 
ſibility of the thing; as they give an intelligible account, at leaſt; 
of our Saviout's declaration, when he originally committed that 
power to the apoſtles. But then they can by no means prove that it 
was not to be tranſmitted to thoſe, who were to ſucceed the apoſtles 
in the adminiſtration of the church, to ube end of the world, If this 
power, as isnow;confe(9d,” was given to the church in its infan- 
cy, in a ſtate of its greateſt purity, for the better order and go- 
vernment of it, certainly the reaſons for the continuance of this 
power, inſtead of ceaſing, in ſucceſſive and more corrupt ages of the 
church, ſhould rather grow proportionably ſtronger. 
Tut ſum of what has been ſaid, is, that God — ziven autho- 
rity to the church to bind and looſe ſinners; this authority is ex- 
ercis d by her declaring finners, under different circumſtances, to 
be bound or looſed. If this declaration be ill founded, it is their 
own who make it, and not God's; who is not therefore oblig'd to 
confirm it, any more than he is oblig'd:to confer! grace,” by means 
of the bread and wine in the holy ſacrament, conſidet'd as bread' 
and wine; tho, conſider'd as his on inſtitution, he will confer” 
that grace, by means of them, to perſons duly qualify'd; Which 
he would not otherways confer, For the like reaſon,” the declara- 
nitent, when well founded, are jous; tho pronounc'd by 
lible men, becauſe they are, notwithſtanding; the declarations 
of men, acting by virtue of God's inftitutior ; and in this caſe, 
after a manner perfectly agrecable to the end and deſign of h 
1 have hitherto. principally conſiderd the power of the keys; av 
proper to the church, under the notion of a ſociety; and as ſhe id 


actually inveſted with that power by a poſitive grant from C. 
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ving ſinners (for with reſpect to that point the main controverſy 


6 my ſelf to). was not only 
neral, as 4 ſociety, hut to every pat 
h evidence as. ſinners, i N and 


lies, and which I ſhall therefore conhn 
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given to che church in 
77979 
might give rrue repentance ; ally 
— confeſſing the ſins they ad, been 2 — * 
more diſtinct and particular manner. Vet they do not ar 
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folving 6 
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Ax * to this, it may be fad; * the none. * giren to 
Peter, and the reſt of the apoſtles, vas temporary, and. expir d 
with them. But this is only aging what, can never be proud. 5 
is more reaſonable to conclude, that this power being given to 
Peter, a8 4 power, proper to the ſacerdotal office, the reaſon why 
it ſhould. be continued, in the of ee of the, . will hold 

good, fo long as that office itſt * 
Wusr is args ah would — yu meet * much lek op- 
oſition, were.it not. for a conſequence, which is pretended to fol- 
| naturally from it; that if Chriſt have given Peter, and in 
r hood, a power of looſing, ſinners, 
. upon the — . — which they. make of their ſins, 
ſinger is oblig d, to the 0 he mY be abloly'd, to 
3 y ain 
Hun ve muſt diſtinguiſh berween, ſoch * 3 are of abſolute 
and ſtanding obligation, and ſuch as are only, to be conſider d, un- 
1 ret een, an marcet of expedicnce. , it may be 
pu to confeſs, our rA #600 999 Og, 
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mitted. But the ſeriptures „ 
ſarily incumbent o us. Repentance, indeed, is abſol 

ir'd in order to the remiſſion of fins; which we ate to = 
incerity of, arched: is of a true and herz deten, be- 
fore the prieſt can, or dg alles But a ar con- 
fcſſion of our ſits, —4 * circumſtances of them, is no 
where pre k may be, in ſome caſes, and to ſome 
perſons, an act of per, o ot Prudence, to make ſuch à conſeſſion: 
And dying penitents, under any great conflicts of mind, are par- 
ticularly exhorted, and ſu pod — church to do it. But 
ſtill Ori not having made it a neceſſary condition, that 
ſhould make confeſſion of their ſecret (ins; except to Ood only, 


(the caſe as to thoſe fins, whereby they have-injur'd'ochers with- 
out making reſtitution, is different) there can be werke ne- 
ceſſity why they ſhonld make ſuch confeſſon 
Ir is farther faid, when we are AG ara; catalog 
our ſins, we are to anderſtand ſuch fins, as principally reſpecting 
oublick 'ſcandals' given to the world, or private injuries done to 


one another *, In other caſes,” this duty imports — 


ment we make of our offfnees, privacy vn" publick/206 God, bu = 


no where directly to the prieſt, 
Alowtvii, as confeſſon is, under certain circumſtances, — 
as the prieſt is our proper ſpiritual guide; 8 all his adminiſtrati- 
ons are d, for chat reaſon, eee AE 
nediction of God; as he is inveſted with a pow Lene cot 
pentance, of remitting fins; and, laſtly, as a pa — 
on of fin is one good evidence of a true repentance, it ſeems, up- 
on the whole matter, the ſafeſt and moſt comfortable method we 
can take, when we appear- in the form of penitents, to make a 
particular coufeſſion of our fins to him, in order to our receiving 
r e cr eee in truth, remitred to us. 
Bor whether this be incumbene on us, in point of ſtrict dury, 
or not; whether a particular confeſſion of their ſins be, in any 
caſe, neceſſary, in order to qualify ſinnets for the ſacerdotal abſo- 
lution; or w ether other eneral teſtimonic; of their repentance 
be ſufficient to this end; it ſcems highly r if not abſo- 
all true penitents, where the ſacerdoral-abſo» 
ris tax be kh that, as it is a God has appointed to 
declare the forgivench of ſins; it ought* ro be had. And that he 
therefore who dies without thinking! himſelf oblig'd to have any 
. 1 
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and as he cannot be ſuppos d, nene 
other 1 0 645 4 E 

I defire it may be obſervd, this is only ſpoken 
chat a dying ſinner, who may 
abſolutidn, wilfally (lights ig. as a' vain; or inſi goifcanc ceremony. 
We do not ſay that a finner, Wh — ſuch abſolution, 
dies, for that reaſon; impenitent, any 
dies without rectiviug the Holy factament yo are 
provided he do not ptuouſly decline che reception 'of it 
whioh, 41. A 


thoſe 20 whom this power is afſerred;' are alrogethiet 
to hom thi es aſl, aac ring; I's 
— — pardon'd or repriev'd; wp warns 


be done by ſome ſubordinate, or; as it may n 1, 
ſome very corrupt miniſter, it is not therefore leſs valid; and it is 


authentick, becauſe the malefactor cannot be pardon d or teptiev'd 


withour it; for he who has che power, in either reſpect, may 


execute it in his own way, cirher nnn or by commiſſion 


to others. | 
| ive iſh dove, directly 2 eee 
d e ert chat the eff any religious ordinanees 


depends on the perſonal qualifications of be adminiſtraror. The 


aracke being even: with great judgment, I ſhall recite the principal 
pare of ic." Ny ire ite wth abort be ever mangled we TY 


m the mi- 
foraſmuch as they do not 
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Net- 


the gend, and ſometimes the evil have chief 
niftration of the word and ſacraments} yet 


commiſſion amd authority, we 
ig he nd of Gu, S of the ſacraments. ' 
ther is the effet# of Chriffs ordinance taken away by their wickedneſs : 
ao Arran May wav as by fanth, and 
rightly do roceive the minifired unto them ; which be ef+ 
Semtial, ' becauſt of 
mmifired by evil men. 

Wee 
tical notions, which obtaitt d at the 
and had been tranſinitted dova by facceeding eathuſiaſts co th 

time, when the articles were 
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nning of the Reformation, 
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tial to the grace and efficacy.of them. And ſo far; indeed, chi: 
. doctrine ſeems to ow 1 . eg r 1 Bt 

y qualification (| e abſolutely neceſſary to ini N 
— a divine ordinance effectual, - that, concerning his inten- 
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tion, has, in the reaſon. bf the thing, a ſuperior and the faireſt 


claim. But it is not unuſual for men, even in the heat of theit 
zeal againſt Popery, to advance ſuch notions, as directly tend to 
ſupport ſome of the worſt and moſt pernicious doctrines of Popery. 
Bur, to putſue the argument, what connexion. is there between 
a ſupernatural or divine power, and any natural or human means? 
Or, what have the perſonal qualifications of men to do with: 
conferring any act of divine grace? Since the inſticutions of God 
only operate the effect proper to them, becauſe they are his inſti- 
tutions; he can indifferently make wicked ot good, fallible or in- 
wine, as ſuch, have no natural propriety in the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, to convey. gtace to thoſe; who partake. of them: 
Neither does it appear that the waters of Jordan had any peculiar 
virtue above that of 22 towards WP the leproſy ; but 
if God will give and appropriate a ſupernatural -efficacy to any. 
3 of Leer wats, what can' oppoſe, 'or who hatl | 
Ir is a groundleſs inſinuation, and not the leſs fo for being de- 
ſign'd as a popular one, that. this doctrine concerning ſacerdotal 
abſolution ſubjects the laity to the clergy ; it only ſubjects them 
to the inſtitution of God. If God have given authority to any of 
the clergy of abſolving ſinners, to den ck 
. any conſequences, which may be thought inconvenient from their 
claiming it, is at once to withdraw our ſubjection from God, and 
to reflect on his wiſdom, as being the author of an inconvenient 
ioſtication, and, for that reaſon, unworthy of him. And it might, 
with equal reaſon, be pretended, the command of Eh/ba-to. 
Naaman, to go and waſh ſeven times in the river Jordan, ren- 
der d that Aſjrian, by a neceſſary conſequence, the propher's vaſſal. 


I . | ſhall take notice but of one objection more, which appears to 


lie ag 
arine, which makes particular\confeſhon' of fin ſo highly requiſite 
at leaſt, if not in K caſes neceſſary, og pc 4 .of the 
ſinner, is of very ill conſequence, with teſpect to the peace and 
happinels of ſociety; as this doctrine gives the clergy an oppor- 
tunity, not only of diſcovering the ſecrets, wherein private per- 
ſons, and private families, but ſometimes wherein the whole com- 
munity, and even whole nations, are concern'd; particularly, 
where wicked men are employ'd' by direction of thoſe, 2008 has 


em that authority, from 


ainſt what has been ſaid. It may be pretended, that the do- 
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ſometimes hap | 
deſigns, which can by no means bear to be examin'd by the ſtrict 


rules of honour and juſtice, ot which; if they ſhould be know 

| * 72 indelHle bahn on the er of them. 
"WERE 
are 


that 


010 


| Pl accidental, and the danger of them leſs,” from rhe infamy, to 
ay nothing of any other puniſhment, which accompanies, and 
_ to accompany the diſcovery of any ſecret wa, 


'd in con- 
.* : At" wary wo any one, vho has the leaſt regard to the 
facredneſs or dignity of his office, more inſupportable than death, 


5 


or any kind of death, which, the engines this world can be 


coy loy'd to infli&. 4 k 


As ſhame is one of the moſt powerful reſtraints in nature tu 


vicious inclination, and hoching ſecures dur innocehce more than 


the apprehenſion of what the world will think, or ſay, if ſuch a 
deſigu or action ſhould; once come to be diſcoyer'd, the fear of 
doing, what finners Gould be afterwards under a religious obliga- 
tion to confeſs, would certainly have e er 
to promote the common ee of mankind; by 
preventing that corruption, and thoſe ſecret villanies, vhich oc- 
on ſo much diſorder in the world; and by obl 
ſuch a virtuous and regular conduct, as would ren 
their particular ſtations, more ſubſervient to the common intereſts 
vp to that part of the objection relating to men, who are em- 
ploy'd for reaſons, or ſome pretended neceſſities of ſtats, in phe 
conduct or execution of ſuch deſigns, as are not fit to be nam d, 
it will be time eno | u be 
prov'd. that it is lawful, on any occaſion whatever, 20 do evil chat 
| good may come of it; ot that it is better to put confidence in the 
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wicked: ſchemes of fallible and impotent men, than 0 riß i 
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pen'd) who are at the head of publick affairs; in 


this obje&ion N Shake Vith all the inconveniences, 
| . ht to follow from it, yet, I conceive, it ought not 
to be admitted againſt the reaſons of a divine poſitive inſtitution. 
The rule will ſtill hold true, that we ſhould hearken unto God, 
rather than unto men. But the inconveniences objected ate mere- 


iging men to 
er them, in 


wr hs pg the force of it, when it can be 
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PR HAT after death our ſouls and bodies ſhall be re- united, 
Ir) which is the doctrine we here profeſs to believe, is alſo 
» Por it cannot be prow'd from any principles of human 
reaſon, either that the body of man has a natural power of raiſing 
itſelf to life again, as the ſoul has of ſubſiſting, in a future ſtate; 
or that God is oblig' d, by any of his attributes, to exert a ſuper- 
natural power, in order to the reſurrection of it. 
Tux heathen writers, Hes ſometimes mention oo gals of 
departed men, and repreſent them, as appearing in a viſible form, 
ng in the ſhades below their former flaps and having all 
the actions which were proper to their bodies in this life: Vet 
theſe notions were rather conſider d as ical R than 
as having any certain, or even probable grounds, in the natural 
reaſon 0 "eligs, All we can infer from them, is, that the hea- 
thens did believe, the ſoul, after this life, would ſhift the ſcene of 
its reſidence into ſome bodily vehicle, and even, perhaps, reſem- 
bling a human body; but, withal, they conceiv'd, it immediately 
„ inform'd ſuch a body, after its paſſing into another ſtate, com- 
pos d of certain particles of matter, altogether different from thoſe, 
whereof it was compos d. here. They had no notion, that it 
could be deſign'd, at any time, to inform the ſame bodily nume- 
rical ſubſtance, to which it was united in this world, 
Tu reſurrection, in this ſenſe, appears to have been a new d 
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ttrine to many of the Jews themſelves ; by whom therefore St. 
* e Paul 
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Paul declares, be was calld in queſtion *, becauſe he taught and 
aſſerted it. From whence, it is highly, reaſonable to conclude, 
that, by his doctrine of the reſurrection, we are to underſtand the 
identity of the riſing body. For the Jews certainly had a notion, 
that the Parriarchs, with the reſt of their fathers or friends. de- 
ceas'd, had a diſtin& bodily ſubſiſtence in another life. Our Sa- 
viour, in the parable of Lazarus and the rich man, accommodates 
himſelf to this notion. It may rather admit of diſpute, by. the 
. way, whether the Jews, generally | nmr believ'd, upon any 
true or Tolid grounds, the immateriality of a human foul, | 
Ir the apoſtle had only intended, that, after this life; men ſhall. 
aſſume, or be united to one body or other, this doctrine could 
not have given occaſion for ſo great offence or ſurprize, at that 
rime, either to the A5 or Gentiles. The Athenians, in particu- 
lar, inſtead of mocking at this apoſtle, or ag. the reſutrection 
accordin g to his ſenſe of it, for @ God f, iy: 45 have obſery'd, 
there was nothing, in the nature of it, inconſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of theology, x commonly receiv'd.and eftabliſh'd. . 
VVirru reſpect to the Jews, indeed, it is altogether unaccount- 
able, how the reſurrection, in the apoſtle's ſenſe of it, could be 
controverted, if we conſider the expreſs revelations that had been 
made to them concerning this article - 1 


ages refert d to in the margin 


Ir is confeſgd one of the paſſ- 
from the book of Job, has been interpreted by the Jews, not as 
denoting Jo#'s belief concerning the reſurrection of the body, but 
his expectation of that ſtate of happineſs, which his piety and 
perſeverance would entitle him to, through the merits of his re- 
deemer, in another world. But that the words do nally import 
the reſurrection of the body, and are therefore apply'd by our 
church, in the burial office, to ſignify it, appears not only from 

hence, that this is the moſt natural and obvious. conſtruction, 
and perfectly agreeable to the letter of them, but from the 
concluſion of this book, as renderd in the following man- 


ner, by the ſeptuagint. So Job dyd, being old, and full of 4 "| 
But 5 is written, that he ſhall riſe my with' thoſe, & 
Lord raiſes up. Which words imply, at leaſt, that it is highly 
agreeable to an ancient tradition, if not a general notion among 
e Jews, that this paſſage of Job ſhould be explain'd concerning 
the reſurrection of he body, in a proper ſenſe,  _—- 
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lr any of the Jews therefore deny d the reſurrection of the bo- 
dy, according to St. Pauls doctrine, it was not becauſe the ſeri- 
ptures were filent upon this article, but becauſe, through their 
lindneſs or obſtinacy at that time, they erred, not knowmyg the 
ſcriptures, or the power of CM. EO: 
en dent of Daniel, many that ſleep in the duſt of the carth 
ſhall awake, is not capable of any other conſtruction, but in re- 
ſpe& to the identity of the riſing body. As the ſoul cannot, 
with any propriety, be ſaid to ſleep in the duſt; as rhat only 
which was laid and ſleeps in the duſt, can rife or awake out of 
the daſt; and as the bodies alone of men were repoſited in the 
grave, the words muſt neceſſarily be explain'd, if we will keep to 
any known rules of interpretation, ſo as to ſignify that the very 
| ſame numerical body, which was dead, ſhall be the body, which 
riſes again; otherways, the bodies, which are ſaid to haye ſlept 
in the graves, could not be thoſe bodies, which are ſaid to awake, 
but other bodies, compos'd of quite different particles of matter, 
from thoſe, whereof themſelves were compos d. The conſtruction 
which the Socinians put upon this text, is altogether forc'd ; they 
pretend that the words may be pply'd to ben the deliverance 
of thoſe, whom Antiochus had ſubdued from his 7 and tyran- 
ny. But in what language, or part of the world, is ſleeping in 
the duſt of the earth an expreſſion employ'd to ſignify a conquer d 
enemy ; or e out of the duſt of the earth, to bent li- 


3 


berty reſtor'd or victory; could ſo harſh and unuſual a metaphor, 
be allow'd; yer what proper relation has it to everlaſimg be or 
everlaſting confuſion, in the following part of the verſe. _ 
Wi draw the like concluſion from the words of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. All that are in their graves ſhall hear the voice of the ſon 
of man; and ſhall come forth ; they that have done good 30 the re- 
ſurretũ ion of life ; and they that have done evil to the reſurrectiom of 
damnation *, Of the ſame import are thoſe words of St. Joby, 
where, repreſenting by a prophetical ſpirit the circumſtances and 
proceſs of the laſt judgment, he declares, zhe ſe gave wp the 
dead which" were in it, and death and hell dener up the dead 


K g s 


which were in them f. No intelligible account chn be given of 
theſe words, according to the plain and natural hcation of 


them, if the fame bodies which were in their graves, and in the 
| ſea, and which are ſaid to be deliver'd up, ſhould not really be de- 
liver'd up, but ſome other bodies, compos d of quite different parts 


of matter, in the room of them. 


717. ——-„- 


\ ® Jobn x. 28, 29. f Kev. 20. 13. 
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Tut anſwer, which the Socinians give to the former of theſe 
texts, (and the ſenſe they put upon the latter of them is no leſs 
forc'd). can by no means be admitted; eſpecially from men, who 
retend to ſo peculiar a ſtrictneſs in their way of argumentation, 
They tell us, we are to underſtand by thoſe who are in their graves, 
perſons in a ſtate of fin and impiety. Could this interpretation be 
allow ' d agreeable, which, it is not, to the phraſeology of ſcri- 
pture; yet there can be no pretence for it in this place. The con- 
rext plainly ſhews, chat che words are to be explain'd in reference 
to the laſt judgment, and Cris viſible appearance to paſs a final 
| ſentence of happineſs or miſery on men, according to their good 
or their evil actions in this life ; previous to which ſentence theit 
NEA is the principal paſſage opply'd by the Socinians, to 
juſtify their interpretation of theſe words, of any ſervice to them: 
It is 8 n the prophet GO where God declares to his 
people, 11 open your graves, and cauſe you to come out of your 
5 and bring yon into the land of Iſrael . But tho K r | 
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ſometimes us d in an improper ſenſe to 1 men in a ſtate 
of ſin, yet they are never fo repreſented by their lying in the 
grave, Or, as e upon a new and more holy ſtate o life, by 
| their coming out of the grave, Reſides, the place does not, by 
any arguments which can be drawn from the deſign of the pro- 
phet, reſer to the ſpiritual: deliverance of the Jews, from à ftate 
of ſin; but only to their temporal deliverance from a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude and captivity, _ i „ 
Tus following words, concerning the reſurrection of ſome 16 


 bfe, of others 10 dammazion, do. allo directly overthrow this com- 


ment of the Socinians; it is little leſs than a contradiction in 
terms, to ſay, that they who have done good ſhould, as a reward 
0 argue, that the original word, which we render zo riſe again, 
does not neceſſarily import, when referr'd to the general reſurre- 

ction, the riſing again of thoſe. numerical bodies whith dy'd; is, 
we ſay, to argue after a manner which concludes nothing. For 
tho the natural or common ſigniſication of words is not always to 
be retain d, or may be ſometimes transferr'd to an improper 
ſenſe, yet it ought to be retain d, where the reaſons of keeping 
to. it are either evident and there is no viſible, oc 
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. might as ; juſtly be argued, that there is no God, in the pro- 
ſenſe of the word, becauſe the name of God is 
an improper ſenſe, attribuled to man; as that, breade rhe 
ction in, in one ot more places, to be explain d ſiguratively, there 
fore we can draw no certain argument from the import of the 
wotd, in its true ot literal ſenſe ; not even where the content and 


"of the e eee and 
admit of no other 


j; the reſurrection, after all, as importing the — „ 
ſing qt be, in the nutte of the thi we readily 
grant this doctrine cannot be true, e is a neceſſity of 
the texts 1 have mention d in a ſenſe. 
We have nothing therefore to do, but to prove the reſurrection, 
according to the ſeriptute doctrine of it, poſſible; and to examine 


the arguments which ate broxghit, on the other ſide, ne 


i is i 

Tm (bility of it appears from what has alrtady ppen 
in f. Cri, and other perſons oor ny 
rife to life again, with the ſame bodies. From the rrection of 
Uri, the apoſtle IHE e and thoſe 
5 deny'd this article, * it, in the nature of the 

impoſſible. If Ghrif rec that be roſe from the 

em Frm pomp nh Nome th r there is mo reſarretlion of the 
ed? The confequence, from what has happen'd, to the 
at leaſt, of rhe Uke en in any Ge en, is clear and 
andenighte E 

Ir vill be of no ſt ignifica ( Peel here Mines be 
- ern e dt be crop and ſuch as, with to their 
= -- neipal parts, reqaſning the eir proper form and order, (thoſe, for i 

nee, Ef aig % and Hens or on y ceaſe to have any communis 

carivn\ with the ſoul, and ro perform the fimtions of life proper 
to them: Becauſe a divine power is equally n towards re- 
ſtoring a dead bod 44 \5rt0 the va | had e che 
ſoul, as rowards . 
 evet broken, of bt aer wed parated, into their proper 
form and order again again, Yet if, according to our way of appre- 
 hrading ang, 3 ſtronger energy of power thoald de re. | 
ER et account, ſtill, as che reſurreQtion is, „mu 
e alto ' poſſible to the divine power in both caſes, 
urd, whatever difficulties. may atiſe from the 


them in other reſſ > 0:47 * [yea 
_  —_—— o able 


Bur, admitting there were any forct in this argument, againſt 
the inſtances produc'd of the reſurreQion of Chr:ft and Lazarus, 
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a being infiſficient to prove the poſſibility of the reſurrectibn in Ws 
general; yer it cannot . have Hons againſd | „ 

the inſtances we the of ſaints "which 
— — Dn ents | 
veral-of which; there it the n iyheſt probability, "Gritty the iter. 
ral of der lying thre, hd been coral . rs 5 5 
Tin argument, which appearb to be attended with the 2 1 
dificulcy,” in reference to the doctrine we are aſſerting, lies in the 5 
following queſtion : When the bodies of men, that are devdur- “ 
by fſh, ot other animals, and afterwards converted itito telt prv- Fe 
: which affording nutriment to human are 
n wick them, and become eonſtituent or vital 
,/ at the reſurrection, have te- 
- perſon;: mors Man 20/whocher 2 $6 that, 45 the Jews 
ning the ſeven brerhreti who 'ſuccefſively married 


| e woman, u Jha ſhe be as the re/tyreflion ? It 
ory! bereqeliides,! A atmo Tt with whom thoſe * | 


Ruating particles have ſererally been incorporated, ſhall, or 
at laſt; ia pro n Whether to him, ho was origh all 


devour'd , by ſome” of the ſame ſpecies, 
der dee mendſae e e eee e 
terwards converted. i 9 
In anſwer to this, _ 19 e emp 1 
1. Er is not neceſſary N be me A butts; that ie ſhould 
conſiſt of every individual patt, which has at any time cop d 
it, or immediately before the change incident to it. For then 
no man could have the ſume numerical body, I do not ſay where» 
wich he wm born, but which he had the laſt moment. It is ſuffi- 
eient ro our purpoſe, in aſſerting the identity of the riſing bod 
chat it ſhould conſiſt of ſome e ares, at Pr of the 
body which du. 1 ehh 5 tart bo! ” 
e Fall pur of he ann bod hw ; 
'atiimal, n a -odevered ano the! thdfiadre of aug 
eine, and mach leſs, in proportion, which is converted into 
nutriment ſucceſſively receiv'd from it. So that it may de 
aal 'thaee iu bed 'roneribated by ſach a ttanſmutation towards 
mating an * part of another human body, or any Ye 
0 which: it hall be-vitally united. As to the caſe of can als, e. 
ere the converſion of 9 r 8 oy 9 im- 
mediante, aud in a greater 6 a ſhare We 
eit (ſtutte one part, * in a hundred) be dis 
E 2 . . en dar 
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effect is produc'd from the ſame grain, in variety of inſtances. 


2 ſu 
bly 


As to what is objected concerning the impoſſibili 


knowledge 


* 


ew” 


iS a 


—— 


. 


* W — „ 


man fleſh, being ſo very unfit for nutriment, what is incorporated 6 
of it with the {ubſtance of thoſe canibals, is fill much, leG-in 


3. Ir may be farther ſuppos d, that in all animals there are 
certain conſtituent inſenſible principles, vhich contain in minia- 


ture the ſeveral parts of the whole body, and that the foreign 
matter, taken in by way of nutriment, which fills and diſtends 
the bodies of men, and augments the members of it, is not ſtrict- 
ly eſſential to it, but only convenient for him, as ſerving; to ma- 
ny wiſe and good ends of providence, reſpecting his preſent ſtate. 


flux, the original or fundamental principle, which properly con- 
ſtitutes bis body, and from which it ought to be denominated, 
through all the changes of life or death remains itſelf fix d and 
unchang d; withont confuſion of patts, or the leaſt danger of 
incorporating with other bodies. The illuſtration. which-St. Paul 
favour this hypotheſis. A grain of corn, aſter the other ſenſible 
arts of it are cotrupted, gradually unfolds itſelf firſt into the ſtalk, 
Nen e blade, afterwards the ear, and at laſt into another grain 
of the ſame form. I have no. occaſion. here to obſetve how this 


From hence it is ſufficient for my purpoſe to obſerve, that; beſides 
the parts which are corrupted, there is a ſeminal principle, vhich, 
by juſt degrees, is dilated after this curious ſurprizing manner, 


containing in it thoſe ſeveral parts, which are viſibly augmented, 


without ſuffering any corruption or foreign mixture itſelf 11 
4 Tur difficulty here objected, being pri Nr founded on 
ppoſition of what, in the natural courſe of thing, may: 
ppen, it cannot be argued againſt the poſkbility or what 
God has expreſſly declar'd ſh A He will rather erert his 
power, (if, after all, there ſhould be any occaſion. far his inter- 


poſing to that end) towards preventing thoſe eſſects, which, 
render his deſign imy e, than ſuffer. it to prove. 
$ © 5 [5551] To Hob zende 2 


or ineffeQual. 24 


7 
s 4 
8 


ſurrection, on account of thoſe particles of; a human 
are diſpers d in different F 
world, there is ſtill leſs: appearance of difficulty or argument in it. 
God, ot x —— Either he 
cannot diſtinguiſn ) thoſe ſeparate parts parts, where- 
with they ate afterwards united, ſo as to know whe paclans, or 
which members of the body they properly and originally belong'd 
oops 4 | | to; 
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7 bel 1 on ob t et Sf ff 
relates io che k Al of God. 11 b „ 
in the nature of chis attribute; fas bis omniſcience is. DE EEE. 
L Wt lere à God; but it wholly ariſes, from a | 
. it 
e in other 
be urg d againſt a trurh ackn vs beware 
; bat! *, 1 + : S504 $ . EF th 71 IJ 
Gere in reſpe&ro.che wer of God. Fo 3 
iti s eaſy for ns 0 concave how, by a e a@ of his | 0 _ 
lice eſcatter d parts of our bodies hve bro- 5 — 7 
or d, and remand them to their proper: places, an how he . -= 
originally form d themacoording to this regular and wonderful ſyſtem 3 
out of the duſt, and that mins; out of nothing. Nay, ie ems a2 „ 
matter of more caly conception, chat an artiſf, when any curioes 1 
ſyitem of work is cakes in pieces, ſhould be able to put them ex- : _ 
bee eſpecially if it was of his om Sonſfrustto n. 
knows read x0, what part every. piece belongs, ane I 
o find and reſtore it, chan that he ſhould originally-have Sy —_— 
dun ee the difference in the illuſttation, is, 
vho needs no inſtruments or d 


tion ate previouſly.n to men, boch cowar s the p uation. 

artificial curiqus work, and in order to reQify or repair jt. IT. 
Ir was, upon all theſe conſiderations, ly an of Ss 8 
e ignorance, and impotent d of the heathens, 


i to burn the 1 pe 
ics of the primitive 


; con 0 
TT 


— 


martyrs, and then to ſcatter their aſhes in . „ 

„ ha a deſign of expoſing thereby this doctrine more „ - ll 
| towards preventiog the effes. of it. For had they ß = 

common notion of a Deity, : | 


b igbty being, they might cafily, ot wacher e | 
ND hehe have form this conclakon, that as nothing i 
be conceal'd — infinite knowledge, ſo not 1 
ſible ol 2 of re, can be reader d impracticable to inbnite „ — *Y 


Philoſo- | 
ed . 2 —— manner, which, diſcoverid V 3 
were 9 —— ſtrangers to it. Grotius * obſerves this con- - 
cerning” the Stoicks in 1 and that the e purgation. of he | 
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world, whith they taught, from the commerce of wicked men 4 
fire *, which ſuppoſes their reſaſcitation to that end, did not ob. 
ſcurely imply this doctrine. That learned f author farther eiten 
Theopompus among the peripatericks, as Aertitig it a doctrine de- 
liverd by thoſe, who were 'moſt eſteem' d for wiſdom and 0 
knowledge, that men ſhould be reſtor d to life again, and become 
immortal; and that there ſhould be à reyolution of ill things in 
the ſhinie 3 and Nixen to the fame laws of motion 
before. 5 een | Hin 574 5 9290 10 7 75 i455 1h 
Bur might * not "Ry had is ſcriptures 4 being 
concerning thus article of the reſurrection, have diſcover by the 
light of our on minds, if not abſolutely concluſive, Bo, 
| probable arguments to induce our belief of it? If it bas nd fotin- 
dation in the reaſon. of the thing, how came the ancient "phil 
phers, the in other words, to teach amid aflett it? 
't may conſider what 'is here propoyd, as eſp ing et 
| the union of the ſoul at à detetmitiate 1 E00 after death, to ſome 
body or other; or t to > the ſame numerical | body, 'wherevith' it yas 
united i in this life, / mn e ef rags, regents: v uf 
Ix the former re may be Abel, Ha th bot er mart 
being a confidetable, i if t hy drapes a cbniſtituent part of Hi him, 
and which diſcovers the immediate wok of God in his formation, 
ir is not reaſonable to believe, "God'defigrid To ddmüräble an fy 
of his power and wiſdom to continue only during _ ſhort inter- 
val of this life, for a few years, a few days, and ſometimes onl 
for a few moments, and that he would then for Ser e uy 
to it; but that he will, in ſome convenietit' time, ebe e | 
per, reſtore it to its former and original ſtare: | ee hh ad 
Fon tho? it is granted, that the body i only an 'occalional 
means of conveying certain ſenſations to the foul, or of exciting 
them in it, and that God therefore can give us thoſe ſcrifations' = 
a ſpecial and direct act of his will, or by occaſion of aty other 
means; Whether we are in the body, or out of the boch; yet he 
having once united the ſoul to the body, and cſtabliſh'd thoſe admi- 
rable Jaws of communication between them, "whereby they act re- 
ciprocally' upon one another; it is more le to his wiſdom, 


as all his ways are perfe&, to ſuppoſe, that whatever diſorder, in 
conſequence of Wor ern Lp may at 


prefent happen 8 hs 
work; and cauſe, for à time, the e of it; 
yoe ſuffer the WY for which'he" firſt made it, to be! doo fra- 
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raed; —— prey — its 


proper to it. 41 


an che . 
Din 


low ' d by 


they) ought to be rewarded or 
— the temper and appetiteg of i — 


as it 
good ot evil actions in this 


ſophical or ſtrict ex 
can neither ſuffer or 


— be: gunjth'd — Wes 


material and duly rganiz'dipares; the ſoul is united to, it vill hae 


the ſame eSNIATrtoT A if united to the ſame numetical body, 
— —— inſorms. Except it ſhould be ſaid, that the very 
particles, which now compoſe the body, will hereafter haye ſome 
e eee 0 according to the laws of union which 
hen take > 19970” no other particles of matter could have 
had. But chis is not eaſy to be conceiv d; ſinoe all the particles 
of matter are equall dilpos d to receive any form, which the di- 
vine architect may think fit to impreſs upon them. And there- 
fore, even in this liſe, they are not the 
fluch, vhich compoſe our bodi 
rently affected; but the dif 


a, hereby our minds are ſo diffe- 
| modifications of them. Ny yi 


ſertion 
example of dead perſons recorded in it, ho were reſtor d to life 


the general reſurrection ſhall nor „ but be cbang ad; mon. 


any certain or inconteſtable aßen ich ve are able to 
from the reaſon of the „Hin e i e 


F 


Im moſt probable. and pecious argument ' whether of the e- 
ſurrection in a larger ſenſe, or ar a Bag rs iden 


tity —— body, is taken from the of a radical 
cple tha ly conſtitacs:che body of man, and which: 
is not 


or celeſtial matter may be added to it at the reſutrection, there 
ſon to believe, that it —— having ſtill an 


is rea- 


Dl 
diſpoſition, to that end, be united again to the ſame) ſoul. For th 
matter, and give ix the ſame a 


. he Episches 
don It is more e to the lim 5 E 
3 ——— r 


ta extraordinary: power, vhere he can effect i 9 


W to the natural courſe or — abet | * 


4 


whether to ſuffer the pains, - or to enjoy in- 
conſidering, relares\to. che 


blentG- 66 believing) — Kalt, fince.he body 


life, | But this is a way of arguing, -which yill vet bear a Philo- 


particles of matter, as 
Tuo ve enn tity: of the riſing body, out aſ- 
is rather founded on the — — on the 

again; and on the promiſe of God, that; thoſe who are alive at 


to deſtroy: Whatever pata of a.ore Lagen | 
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i — be ks a8 to the proper ſcbjecs of the reſurre | 
Ron ;"phey ave alt mankind in general, ah juft, and rhe ma; ſome 
ſhall be ſentencid to the reſurretiron of ige; others to the reſurre+ 
mne, mute We wut all appear before abe judgment yy | 
n And, indeed, the iproceſs of the laſt judgment, to 
which dhe beſurrection i is ious, with reſpoct both to vicked and ; 
good men, . ſuppoſes, as this distinction 

d er queſia of cho doug much contro- 
711 T's” u, as 2 

verted in che hy, whether, for ee be e hs: 
fore che (general veſutrection, there will not he ſome? 
had here given exttaordinary'propfs of their zeal pow ares an | 
deer Sni lk: cally d E oring them again 


to tit, and 40 u ſtate of life ing with an affluence of all the 
innocetit pm ny yrs advantages, which this world can be _ 
| 40 flord ? lle Abe 5 411 wo mon WOT g il 2 1 


Fus notion, if we conſidet it merely a8 krnditi a | 
firſt! deriv'd from Papias „. diſoiple of St? John, more: diſtin- 
| Fe ae if we 


may credit Eauſobius, arte or oodneſs, than 
ſet 


tion, or ſolidity of judgment.” The 
— upon which it is founded, is _ Apocabyp1 
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from theſe words by the Chiliaſts, it is, in particular, not only t- 
Teconcileable with that declaration, . 
receive him until the times of ref , of ail ahineys, but to the 
ture of his kingdom, — — s 
pover and authority in e adminitrat 4.949. enen i 
3. Ir is not ſaid in the viſion, that the 

but only tbe ſouls of them, whe te — 
Feſas, c. The words 
concerning that glory, with 3 — 
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ſabſiſtence of it u or rather, indeed, ro, an- 
. Tust the body, at at the lane gb hall be immortal, 1 
do not here queſtion, if the bodies we ſhall then have will be im- 
mortal, by virtue of their natural conſtruction; ſo that they ſhall 


neither be capable of any inwand decay, or of ſuffering any external 
violence: be fin ann as to all the ends of immorraliry, 
| N 0 Xi them be, in the narure of che-zþiog, 


ble, or whether they ſhall be preſety d for erer . — all 
iſorders from within, and — — by ſome po- 
ſitive act of God, and by ſome ſpecial interpoſition, when it 
may be requiſite, of his providence. It is ſufficient that we are 
aſſur d from the holy ſcriptures, we ſhall. then die no more, but be 
_ as the ange "wt; God ; that this body, which is /m, in corruption, 
ſhall be raid in Ben 5 in a word, that . uml. * 
an 13 nb ener FE 
om Tur our bodies, at the dehnen. hall be fublim 
and ref d to a deg oy pare and „the higheſt, per- 
haps tar mane 1 06900 of 
ſtence, and "xs op to — feculent, and even pu- 
eee n den- n all b ht and radiant, and 
in every part. They ill , gw will ſhine lile ſo 
ey of Cori eg . S es | 
| lorious 0 %, accorarig to the wor ere 

— to ſubdue all things to himſelf. 8 en : 
THz part of our body, which may be ſappor'd at Fer wo 
bear the neareſt reſemblance to that ſplendor, wherein it will 
appear, is the eye, which continually diſcovers a bright, or, ſhall 
1 nor ſay rather, a celeſtial flame Sewing, in it, which ſometimes 
diffuſes fo ſtrong and penetratin % _—_ as lets us in, without 
the help of 2 or any « ey, into the ſecret motions 
andi intents of che heart. An po ng the luſtre whereof no art 
can imitate; and no other object in the vorld, not any viſible 
glory of the ſun himſelf, appears to 
Tuis reflection may ſerve to give us fome idea of the happineſß, 
which will then — 7 in the mutual advantages of converſation 
and friendſhip, the greateſt bleſſings whereof we are capable in this 
life, when we are ſo happy as to enjoy them in any competent de- 
gree of perfection; which, conſidering hom much a great part 
of mankind govern chemielves according to appearances, and 
how eaſily, ws that means, they impoſe upon others, is not ſo ve- 

ry common a caſe, as might be hop'd, or rather expected from 
the dignity of human naue. lt may be queſtion d, on the other 
hand, whether a = en of perſons! have not been wy 
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occaſion of diſ- 


Rr 


active, and have a power of motion, beyond what it may be poſ- 
conception of here. We are ex- 


ſible for us to form any e 
preſlly aſſur d in the holy 


that our bodies are'//own in 


weakneſs, but raird in power; that they. are ſown. a natural. body, : 


Thar ia a body approaching as near 


ccording to our imperfect ideas of 
— Now one proper nature of 


1 . Tee 


it, as it is 1 — for a 


a ſpirit, in contradiſtinction to body, is the activity, and ſtronger. 


powers of liſe and motion belongin 
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thing, to prove the greateſt of motion in a ſpiritual body. If 

the intermediate or chem at ſuch k val inconceive- 

able diſtance from oY — another, of hat an immenſe 


ito it. In alluſion to which, 


magnitude muſt the cirele of heaven, the ſeat of the living God 


neceſſarily be? And yet it is highly reaſonable to ſu _ that 
as no patt of the city of God will be uninhabited, ſo there will be 
a free and ready communication between. all the inhabitants of it, 
at what diſtance, ſoever . 
divine will. And there is really, if we con the divine power, 


no more —— in Dams how a 0 — 


— — — . 
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lie, 

by A en che 

means, Sos perfectly remov'd,” 
with all 
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from one part of heaven to any part of it in à moment, or 
mediately, according to St. a doctrine; in 'ci ; 
our-Villing it 2 , chan how the rays. of light om the 
the loweſt computation, Fünen o mnont nor dure ry 54 
| eving, from what has altea- 
dy happet d in fa&, that the bodies wherewith we ſhall riſe again 

vill have the 2 celerity imaginable, in order to their being, 
9 the reſurrection, tranſlated into heaven. Other 
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profeſs to believe a diſtin& doctrine, 
poſſibly be deduc'd, in a 3 way of 1 
more full, clear, and inconteſtable evidence of it. el 
: Fon it is certain, that a great part of th © world, if this 
 ciple has not been in a manner univerſal, n 
ſome confus d notion, at leaſt, concerning the exiſtence 
foul in a future ſtate : And for the fame reaſon, upon 
could ſuppoſe it would have a future en it was 
them to conclude it would exiſt to all 
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| on bey! bad eden they could . Segel 
-ing-' ut, take which of theſe arg Ir ptor 
chat the ſoul Al cſubſiſt after death, it proves, ue he fe 7 
and with the ſame force, tliat it HILf6i ever Bbiſh t 
Tus reaſon why the ſoul ſhould deſire to continue in being. 
we; it be not condemn'd to a ſtate of miſery, which is not 
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diſquietin to it. Whatever the rler m eren 3 1 
cerning the inn of of a ſtate, even in ſome degree miſerable, 


eee ee 


the miſe 

ap den ge ths of 1, i of it, there the reaſons 

of deſiring a farther term of life, w $505 #40 

K 17 12 therefore an argument o E ture life of the ſoul, 

that it is 8 with ſuch whey. hich permanent and invincible 

deſires of living, r guten wil wer weys:equally hold, if not in 
y it 


7 ſtronger degree, to prove, w Id live for ever. 


Acad, if it be an gr OED e {+ 
ly, or for ſome rn bod ie dg - 
ter the death of the 4 e it is a pure, ſimple, uncom- 
pougded ener, 'and inn ot therefare admit a ſeparation df gags, 
me argumene will be hold: ks N _ entineion of its life at 
fax determinate i e e 
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will not immediate- 
extinction of life af- 


willing to allow them all che force whereof le, ro 
e the natural immortality of the ſoul, de wee ar f m eſta- 
kits the truth of this doctrine, after fo ſatisfacte a mannkr, | 


as the authority of a divine :revclation, - to that end. Neither, 
= they in a ee. xg ſtrictiy concluſive, are all men fy capable, 
— 4 ofdiſtoveriag ſeverally the connection 
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Of the Cn EE 5. Boox IV. 
Fernen, in his way of reaſoning upon the ſame ſubject, is not 


able tb arrive at any greater certainty. The general conſent of 
mankind, and . ll him, 
ſeem to have been the principal grounds upon which he believ'd 
the ſoul's immortality. He declares, that'as to this doctrine, he 
thinks it propet to follow the publick opinion ; and that if — 


adventure, any regard be due to the ſentiments of thoſe; 'who had 


the greateſt reputation for wiſdom, they whom we imagine to be 
dead, have only daten the ſcene of their reſidence; and gone be- 


I do not ſpeak this to detrat from the natural proofs of the 
foul's immortality, which I allow, when well and methodically de- 
duc'd, to be very ſtrong ; but to ſhew, that great men, without 
the benefit of divine revelation, have not always carry'd their dif- 
_ quiſitions ſo fat as they might have done, even upon ſubjects of 
e laſt conſequence to themſelves and all mankind. ' From which 
reflection, a good improvement may be made towards rendring us 
more ſenſible of the advantages of divine revelation, as with re- 
ſpect to religious truths in general, ſo with reſpe& to the aſſurances 
given by it, of the ſoul's immortality. And therefore St. Paul 
takes a proper and juſt occaſion to repreſent it as one peculiar ad- 
vantage of the chriſtian revelation, that whatever general or more 
err .. 
has now be life immortality to tbrougb . * 
Is gina that the immorrality of the bl S0 ld have 
been made out antecedently to any divine revelation, by clear 
and inconteſtable argu drawn from the reaſon of the thing; 

and that the belief of it did not depend, as may be more reaſon- 
pox Keane on ſome general tradition. For, indeed, thoſe 
probable ſurmizes, we have mention'd, from ſome of the | mt 
cient 


foundation for the univerſal idolatry of the pagan world; which, 

ſo far as it conſiſted in the worſhip of departed heroes, or other 
perſons of diſtinguiſh'd character here, neceſſarily ſuppos d the be- 
lief of this article, Upon a conceſſion, I ſay, that for theſe, or 
any other reaſons, the immortality of the ſoul had been a ſertled 


article of natural 3 yet, in the chriſtian ſenſe of it, and as 
it is expreſꝭ d b 


N everlaſiing liſe, no perſon, in a mere ſtate of na- 
tu "45, Hh had, or yo Fad roi certain grounds for the 


r 
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Boox1V, Ariel XI. 6g 


All we can infer from the natural immortality of the ſoul, ta- 
king this doctrine for 22 is, that in a future ſtate the ſoul 
will be happy or miſerable, e the good or evil actions 
done in the body, which it here inform d. That virtuous per- 
ſons, in particular, who are the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, 
| ſhall be in a ſtate of eaſe, and tranquillity, or, in ſome meaſure, 


Ae to their ad pſy carry i of pleaſure ; this is as 
e 


as human reaſon. could poſſibly carry its conjectures upon this 
argument. But whether. the ſoul ſhould immediately paſs into 
ſuch a ſtate, or into ſome other previous and probationary ſtate, 
and ſo ſucceſſively on to an ipdefinite ſpace of time, is what men 
could never reſolve upon any principles of natural reaſon, and 
what, ſerting aſide the authority of divine revelation, they are not 
" ſtill able to reſolve, nor ever will hee. 
| 1 are 2 1 bo „ Bauen of 
e everlaſimg, as expreſsd in the goſpel, or to the aſſurances gi- 
— us in it of —— | ode 1g 26 this life to the 3 
of God? Of our being made herrs with God, and joim beers with 
Chriſt, the Son of Cod; of our ſceing God as be it; of our bein 
made bike. unto him, © partakers of the divine nature; of our fandin 
before the throne of God; our ſerving him day and night in his tem- 
ple, with his holy: els,, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfett ; 
of our having even. theſe vile 4oghes in the holy city, the new Je- 
ruſalem, faſhin'd lite the glorious body of Jeſus Chrift bimſelf; and, 
vith reſpect to the glorious ſtate, whereof it ſeems to give us the 
loweſt, tho, conſidering the preſent impreſſions which ſenſible ob- 
jeRs are apt to make upon us, a very proper 7 N that they 
| ſhall hunger no mare, nur thirſt any more; that they hall be no 
longer ſenſible of pain or ſorrow, or ſubject to the power of death, _ 
-...Taxss, are: ſome of the expreſſions in ſcripture, whereby that life, 
which Chriſtians profeſs their belief of in a future ſtate, is repre- 
ſented. to them. And they give us an idea of what it is to live 
indeed; what it is to have human nature, in regard both to ſoul 
and body, advanc' d to all the perfe&tion, and poſſeſs'd of all the 
happineſs, whereof it is capable. But where do ve meet with the 
luke notions concerning a life aſter this, among the beſt or wiſeſt 
of the heathen. writers? If now and then they ſpeak in a more 
ſublime ſtrain, concerning the happineſs or 1 of the ſoul in 
another world, as their ſentiments. on this head are far from being 
ſo juſt or diſtin, as thoſe we meet with in the inſpir'd writings; 
ſo they are rather perhaps to be attributed to ſome traditionary 
account, which might be deriv'd originally from Noah himſelf, or 
| afterwards from the jewiſh writings, (the evidence whereof,* as to 
a future life, will be confider'd in a proper place) than from yay 
Bn ag AT enn . 
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timed de ſhits principles, wheteby men wetc able to prove the 
reaſonableneſs or cettainty of this do&rine: Which yet, I do not 
. does, in the nature of it, admit of ſuch „ 25 ure 

very wrisfadtory. But it is one thing fot 4 do&tine to be rea- 
ſonable in itſelf; and another thing to demonſtrate the truth of 
it antecedentiy to any divine e upon reaſons” that are 


clear and convincin 
een to deny the 


"Warn the fathers ictefote, in certain pilſages, 
natural proofs of the ſoul's immortality, e ene je þ 
ks if it was their deſign to inſinuate, that we cannot, i= 

reaſons, prove the ſoul to be immortal; but either that the 
which, had been commonly urg d by philoſophers to this 
not ſufficiene or that by immortality, they did not mean, "bot 
had any notion of it, in the ſenſe, accorditiy to which: we Chri- 

ians believe it, 4nd à8 expreſs'd by be everluſting in the holy 
leriptures: Neither, indeed, could they have any ſuch notion. 
For our title to that life being founded in an ebictary act of di- 
vine grace, and not in the merit of any thing we had done, ot 
8 able of doing, in order to give 20 a right to it, there was 
poſhble way of Roving, whet her God, ont of his infinite 

mercy, would really entitle u to it, till he had — de- 

120 Fi vil co chi end. The pelle uevording 


ar that 
| * life is the gift of Cod, ; through Je ſas 1 6. our tr Cort. And 
in the preceding part of che ſame diſcourſe, he repreſents it as the 


peculiar privilege of Chriſtians, to whom this Trobe is made, | 
chat they fland, and rejoice tn rhe h be of rhe” glory of God f. 
T have pere taken it kor Kae, chat life everlaſting imp 
an endlels and perpetual duration ; and, one would rhink in- 
that a, formal proof of this point might be altogerher unneceſſary. 
Hoyever, as. ſome of thoſe terttis in ſcripture, which"are by 9 4 

to kgoify the eternity of hall torments, are alfo a d1 i 
ternal j Joys of heaven; atid (how 
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will ter wards a eat) that thoſe terms 0 not nl ge 
Eee of hel vill never have a Pet gh 
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- I. ſhall only obſerve, v the way, that when men have: once 


openly advanc'd any falſe hy potheſis (either from a motive uf vas 
nity or intereſt, or perhaps out of u miſtakrn zeal) how e = 
are ſometimes induc d, in favour of i, to ſacrifice the moſt .evis 


erways enter d ins 
to their | 

deed, too much inclitrd to juſtif/ our ſelves at any rate: But this 
inclination, vhich tend to :gratify the pride of men, one of the 


E an author to repentance. Vet why ſhould it be matter of 
greater aſtoniſhment to m, that vain writers, hel they are 


under that neceſſity of ſupporting their vanity, ſhould ſeek to 2 _ 


one error with another, chan that vicious perſons ſhould ſo ordina» 
rily make one crime an argument or apology for another. 


Nov if ve examine choſe expreſſions in ſcripture, wheteby life 


everlaſting is deſcrib'd to us, they are as full, in order to denote 
the eternity of it, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, as they could have been, 


ſuppoling them really 
that ſenie. And where ve have all the evidenee for the ttuth of 
lag really true, it will be very natural to ſuſpect, 
ot ounds for denying the truth of it, than thoſe which ate 


of words in ſori 


pture is not to be derermin'd from an occaſional; 


which the context, ot thread of che argument where they ate am: 
„obliges us to put upon chem; otherwayy/it might ſtrictly 


E vhen it is ſaid, ml /fbould ferveshe Lord for ever, 
chat the expreſſion or eber, when w'd on any other oc 


human liſe. Thu tctm [rherefore mult; be explain'd, as all other 
terms ought to be, acoorditig to the natute of the thing it is in» 


tended-ro-ſignify, and che circumſtances-of the place, wherein it 
a 


ſtands. When ir can only denote a temporary continuamre of 
thing, chere is n neceſſity of limiting che ſenſe to ſome determitate 


yoũd the period when the jewiſh œconomy was to ceaſe, and the 


chriſtian to take place. But when we ſpeak concerning the joys 


of heaven, as eternal, there is no neceſſity, from the nature of 
the thing, to limit the ſenſe of the word eternity : Nay, it ſeems 


rather repugnant to our ideas of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, 


944 th 
38 EE that 


thoughts to queſtion or diſpute. We ate in all cafes, in - 


on no occaſion more, than iu the difficulty we find towards 


doctrine, vhich we could have had, on ſuppoſition of its be- 
e eee 


the rerms whereby it is expreſꝭ d. Beſides, the fenſe 


occaſion, 
can, at the moſt, be only apply d vo ſiguify che utmoſt period of 


8 diſpenſation, ot any particular poſiti ve ordinance of 
d not „ us ſiguifying any duration be- 
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hes the ſenſe of it ſhould' be limited. For if 4 period will cver 
be 


to the joys of heaven, either the ſoul will be annihi 


or feduc'd to iſs happy, than chat which ie enjoy'd be- 
fore. | It does not appear how annihilation can, in a human 


of arguing, conſiſt with the wiſdom of God. For why ud. 
2 by any particular will, deſtroy his own work; a work 
ee 4 virtue of his general will, to all erergity 2 
Of . more recoricileable wich the divine 
4 Berne d has render d men capable of being for® 
ever —— when be. has 'impreſsd on them continual and in- 
vincible . to that _ _ he has given them 
ons of eternal happineſs, ſo far as expectations can be grounded 
on the obvious and ordinary Tur of words; and, laſtly, 


whew he has bor many a = put chr inte poſcſion of x b 
then be ha fr nun . b. power can deprive r 2 


of, that he ſhould, ter all, ut periods, 0 x roem 4 
or in part ? 0. -0r ,3:9: ER 

Bor, indeed, the terms eternal, 2 and fir ae, ac 
not the only terms, Com whith we ber, I. che. Jopr of hem 
ven will never have an end. The: bleſſed inhabitants of it are 
art pony death unto hfe ; to life, as o to death, and all 


e er of it. They have an ex omiſe, 
Aas fie b e, cher . 


a re Mall be no more death +; 
As th kane inconſiet wth the noon of their 


. future time, annihilated, or their ceaſing to live; there 
1 promiſes, which ſecue ro them the full el Fibre 
| poſſeſſion if all choſe eaſures of life, which they ſhall in 
enjoy. They are. ſaid to have everlaſling 2 
nung city *; a building Cod; a houſe not made ' with bands, 
eternal in the beavens ff; to have an eternal inheritance # ; an 
Inheritance uncorruptible, undefitd, and that fadeth: nat: 9 
But, inſtead of expatiating in confutation of falſe and impi- 
-ous notions, it concerns us much rather to conſider, and chat is 
the beſt uſe we can make of our believing: a future ande 
life, what we ſhall do to entet into it; r 
falbatiom, W en —— n 5 
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'd to good 
* in the n ſpecting chis liſe, or wherein 
77 agnry fe what iſles were made to the Jews under os 

Myſaich diſpenſation, they chicfly conſiſted of temporal, | 
and enjoyments ; with regard to them as 4 | 
ence of all thoſe fr holes e which tend to 
make it happy; Nn e 
fig ſeakons; time 


Tus queſtion is, of vhat nature the rewards pr 


4. g W 2 and = = On x of 
God upon them in their goin t * , an 
flocks 92 0 ther Bo 1 the Fre GT 
thing. they took in hand. * 
5 of this kind were the mY Ws Bi a deo 
ho, notwithſtanding they in general believ'd K ſtate; yer, 


according to the letter of the law, had no bro ang revelation made 


to them concerning it; at leaſt, the moti 
no where diſtinaly founded upon it. 

AxD it is much more probable this was tho LP 25 che pro- 
miſes of the law run ſb much on thoſe temporal emoluments of 
life, than what has been frequently; aſſigw d, that ſuch a diſpenſa- 

tion was more peculiarly adapted to 1 temper of the Jews, as a 
1 9p of graſs, dull, — loy apprehev6ons. There appears to 
have been from time to time among them perſons of as great ca- 

y and elevation of mind, as in any other nation under hea- 
ven. Neither does their hiſtory, in ary repreſent them as a 


people of more narrow congeptigns, . or _ ſtupid, than the 1 
of mankind. It mgy hey reaſonably conc uded, this 
entereains b the ee ary © 


owe 
; becaule e pry, in ots, app 
protedtion and fa orth Wit 
mies, in fightin "heir * age chem the 

vy is a natural N > th forge wa, 
to-this we aro-to-afcribe that noted paſſage of 


_heſpeaks ſo difadvantageoully- of the jovith 2 from a raali- 
cious: report of the ig yprians, from who C 


in ſc ver ſi and extraordinary k 
there. be- wn, Jo of. the — to them — 
— — this-map be ar- 


ſervable among rey reſidue of cho 

' tribured ro, a-jadkcial blindueſd of mind hey are under, im paniſh-- 
ment of their 2 or 8 d male condition, as tame d aye 
. TI aperrd 


whack the. eh ape to cent and dbaſe the "minds of 


VER 5 N 24 ECTEINK 13. ! Ty Et. 
per pre he be the ren of God the 
Joo ſo much to of tem 


did the . 
of this life? Or had they no on 
W N of the nt e {ta ue 
Tant is a 
— pros brag If we take a wakes 
vhich God err 
appear any article in it, that he was, by virtue of 
ir, oblig d to reward 8 in a future ſtate y' chat co- 
venant, indeed, made with them as a nation, a choſen 
ple ſeparated from the reſt of che world, it was highly agreeable 


2 — lhe 


to the nature of it, that ir ſhould be founded, for that reaſon, on 


1 the promiſe of national and worldly bleſſings to them. Vet good 

men did ſuppoſe a ſpiritual ſenſe contain d in thoſe promiſes, and, 
looking upon the ngs conſign'd by them as ſhadows 
 thrngs to came, entertain d ſtrong and lively hopes from them of a 
future ſtate. Theſe hopes were conſirm'd to them both from the 


general principles of natural religion, and ſeveral circ 
peculiar e 
Tux covenant which God 
culiar people, did not 


rerd into wake: 
the natural proofs 


. 


Vvorid. Neither did it hinder them from obſervi 
neceſſity,” according to the © 
world, in . 3 of his 
puniſhments dq be to 
ther life, ae ae manner, 
ro them in this liſe. 5 ee CCC 
Tun were alſo particulz r-wiaſons,” fromthe 
divine oracles, which were committed to the 


ng there was a 


ice, that rewards and 
d and good men in'ano- 


reward to good men. SH 07 7 211074 r net 3610 9 
{sf — which Moſt gives:of pagan of man, into 
whoſe body, after ir was form d out of the daſt of the earth, God 


them: reaſon to':conchude,: chat what had ſo divine 
reſemblance; could not be; i che wares Te 
had, in the hiſtorical Pert off cheir ir 

more r 
f in this world, ET HEEL 
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mortality, which were common to them with the reſt of the 


of Goc providence in this | 
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of thoſe 
Jovi — from the 
renody of che bien ny Pale, 0 believe a future ſtate of 


bean u Bug ſank] creaged aſper his own' image, might gire 
vitie an 
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| alt evi than any other: 1 rather; ſo fat 28 
; Juilge. in the ciſe than all the flations in the mord 
gave 4 ſenſible and 
8 | 


of Jacob; could u in any other Lale, 
| 3 8 2 2 for what 
E can be inſerr d theſe wotils, but that God, who haft been 
1 their God Was, . he decdlares hitaſelf, 2 God. 5 But to 
be a Goch to any one is, both ini the language of holy ſ 
and in the reaſon of the thing, to be a: preſerver; a 
and exceeding rich reward (forrſo the promiſe was made to 
bam): of ſy a perſon. : i eise 411 51801 67 b Die 
5 1 is here = is 1 am Fe 
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tho entitled to the temporal bleſiogs of it, were miſerable; 3 the. 
obnoxious. to the temporal evils 2 ap 2 


livd in ſplendor and Prolperiry.. | occaſion, 
ask'd, if good men had, by the pb. PR) a pal 3," 
„ D the 


to the advantages promis d in it; ** vicked men | 
lows rule, at once incurr'd the forfeiture'of them, and the Par 
reſlly threaten'd by the law, what account can be 
of TEES complainry, in the inſpir'd writings of the Ol Te 
ſtament concerning the promiſcuous diſpenſation of the bleſſings 
or N this life NE and good men? How came it to. 
paks that, contrary to the covenant under which they liv'd, it is 
repreſented, as if the wicked flouriſh'd ; as if there was one event 1% 
the — and to the wicked ; ay all they were 9 nd 
re loot 
To this it may WS that har is 125 obſet vd concerning the 
events of p oridence, was not ſpoken , particularly. ** reſpect to 
the Jews, ind in general. If theſe, aſſages, ot any 
of them, 5 to, particular, perſons among the Jews, it may be 
farther reply'd, that the impunity, of ſintlers, and the ſufferings. of 
good men, were only for a, thort period; that it is PE ee with 
the, goodnels and juſtice of thole, who have the power of re- 
warding or * in this life, for wiſe reaſons ; as, in ſome 
caſes, to ſul iſhment ; 3 fo, in others, Wesel for the 
greater · benefit bf the e party,on whom they are confert d, to 
ſtpone rewards ; that whatever appearance of wrong there may 
Ed in the latter caſe, there is no manner of, propincs & r it in the 
former; . laſtly, that it was ſufficient, upon che whole matter, to 
juſtify the divine 2 according to the tenour of the Mo/aick 
covenant, if God ſo diſpos d the order of things, chat in any vi- 
ſible manner, Akeda ſhould bring to a 0 een * 
e to a 6.09068 man, e A A 
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any poſitive command. The reafon of our homage and ſervice 
Fa hl is evidently founded on his fovereign authority and domi- 
nion over us. Yet becauſe we do not always govern bur ſelves by 
reaſon, or obey thaf law which he has caus'd to be written on the 
cable of every man's heart, bur there are other ſprings of aQion 
in us, (particularly hope and fear, which ftrongly influence our 
condu 0 and ſometimes orion 1 — N at other 
times oblige it to give ſeatence in favouf of our irregularities; 
God his ed tt” in order to keep us within the bounds — 
duty, abd to encourage us more powerfully in well-doing, to di- 
rect thoſe paſſions of fear and hope upon their right object; and 

to tender them, in their reſpective operations, more t 
to treaſon, by Bedi appineſs before us, as pr to animate 


| 1:46 not dee hf 
to men in a ſtate Pe 


Oo 2 
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count ot 
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n finfol 
actions, 
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Chl on; OAK Tram, gt 
aer, whe probably all cher refrain would have bord 


iceffectadl. 
ä nar =p ical in vel, or when wan er du | 


= peipatigg * of 
— — —— with 8 may be proper to 
direct this principle, and cauſe it to operate the right way. Were 
iv chen, in che nature of the thing, repugnade to any ptineiple or 
religion; the deſire of happineſs, the very deſite of tiniting out 
ſelves to God, and % enjoying him, would be allo, what I con- 


ceive will not be in bel | ; and offenſive to 
God. What is, in the nature uf it, Ne any 1 
whatever, ſiuful, is nee dn vhateer the dg of f 


all times, —_— * ob * 
Tus main force he objection appears to againſt "ry 
of t, as 4 more ſervile ungenerous motive, and chiefly. 
apt to work on little,” er- g- And therefore it is ob» 
ſerv'd, that hope of reward; or. deſire of happineſs, has ever been 
one Principal motive of obedience to the greateſt and beſt of men; 
David encourages himſelf and others to. _ practice of God's 
commandmenti, upon this conſideration, that in keeping of them, 
there in great . Moſes bad reſpett i whe recomnence of re- 
ward. Our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, for the joy. that Was ſar bes 
fore bin, 'ondur'd the crafi, deſpifing the Shame f. 
Bur granting, for theſe reaſons, tho deſire of happineſs — 
cularlyas importing amore intimate union with God, isa true religious 
motive to 5/ yet certainly we are not to underſtand it in 
oppoſition to the fear of t, as if that were an irre 
or unjuſt motive to it. A duty ſo much enſoin d and inſiſted up- 
on throughout the holy ſcriptures, and particularly — 
by Solomon, as layi the very foyndation of wiſdom, or a religi · 
ous life' 3 | love or might aſtetwards ſuperſtruct ups i 
on it. And accordingly holy David himſelf, in whoſe 272 
ve obſerve the mant norle, and exalted: ſtrains of pi 
25 dem an | he ſhould at ay time 


jr 
difeened chore may 

1. . Coop rerun of them, . 6G 

from the ſame cauſe. That very principle 

ne, n e | 


bella theſe two! paſſions of ho 
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ſing, as a ſtipulated reward of their 
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the 1065 6. And therefore, howerer a deſire. ef being bappy, 
or of not being miſerable, may admit of à diſtinct conſideration, 
the one being in order of our: conception, an act of the mind, 
prior to the other, yet they are originally founded in one com- 
mon ſubjecc. 11 be ſaid, the excellency of hope lies herein, 
e , fs object the favour.of God z it may be ſaid, on 
the other hand, that fear has alſo a like advantage, as it pre- 
vents thoſe impieties, vhich would exclude men from the favour 
of God. Now fince both theſe paſſions are proper motives to the 
obedience of men, and, in their own nature, equally awful, it was 
highly agreeable both to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to 
put them reſpectively in motion, 4 ng. rewards.or e priſe 
ments to men, in conſequence of ood or evil actions | 
Tur g Lace. is, whether, accordin to cue tenms-of the 
N di los, there be any ſpecial promiſes, relating to 
their tem ppineſs, made to ber, men; or any temporal 


evils threaten'd e men? The two principal paſſages, in 
proof of the affirmative, as to the . branch of ISS 
afar es they 


is chat of our Saviour; where he tells his diſci 
of God and his righteouſneſs, all the external 


firlt ret the kingdom 
ſup ts of life, about which men en ſo ſollicitous, bold be 
5 , where he declares, that 


4 unto thems: And that of the 
See bath the promiſe of the If which now , . 
which is to come. 

Io this it is anſwerd in general, that we are to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween promiſes made to good men, vith reſpe& to the neceſſary 
ſupports of life, and promiſes made to them of any ſpecial bleſ- 
41 or in conſideration 

ol it. Chriſtians are members of this world, and therefore do not 
ceaſe, of being — to ſhare in the ordinary and common 
effects of God's preſerving» and ing providence. The 

neral laws of it Fill dall rake — 3 men profeſs Chet 

ſtianity or not. And as virtue or have a natural tenden- 
cy in chem to recommend men to the favour of God, and entitle 

>, according to the ordinary courſe of things here, to many 

| bleſſings, there is no reaſon why good men ſhould be exclu- 

Jed the common advantages of piety, chef ſpiritual rewards are pro- 

pos d as the only motives of Obedience to them. What we ſay 

therefore is, that whether Chriſtians be unhappy, or * 

tous condition, with d to the life; which now ether 
they want or abound, theſe different circumſtances —— 
on any conditions of cheir chriſtian obedience, ſpecify d in-ſeripture, 
or belong to them propetlyas Chriſtians, but are diſpens d for other 
wiſe and general — — particularly, as God e 
54 2 
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theſe. difibvene ſtates. of life; moſt proper to promote their 7 
| or, in the final 2 to entitle them to the future and 
2 


glorious rewards of che "ow It. is by this rule that we are to 
1 of making any judgment in the calc, 
that goes before us, concerning the favour, of God towards 


men. It is not becauſe any promiſe of chat kind is made to them 
re 


in the goſpel, proſperity moſt conducing to 
their ſpiritual good, the end to which, according to the tenor f 
the chriſtian diſpenſation, all other deſigns are to give place: The 
bleſſings therefore or evils of this life, are not to be conſider'd in 
a vhytical ſenſe, according to the popular notion of them; but 
are indifferently, or alternately good or evil to Chriſtians, under 
different circumſtances, or in a different diſpoſition, with reſpect 
to their ſpiritual tate,” So that, according to this doctrine, it is 
diy be, e eee from them that 
lead a. godly life : That is, nothing mor An good, or really ſub · 
ſerviens to their great and trus inte ret vols 1 
_ Is good Chriſtians then 266 in a proſactons fiat, this does not 
ariſe om any fœdetal right they have to the advantages of ſuch 
a ſtare, but from an accidental diſpoſition; they are in to Haren 
the means of Eaſe under ſuck — ot to other reaſons 
of providence, which either concert in bommon wick tho 
reſt af mankind; or if, 38 Chriſtians, in regard to the occaſional 
tendency they may hays: towards their ſpiritual improvement. Up- 
conſideration, the reaſons are perfectly 0 equal force and 


on this 
evidence, that the: hrother of law degree ſhould rejoice, _ 2 


exalted; aud ib rich, in that be in made low 


_ ». Ip we gonlider ſeveral je 19: 1 pel 0 ate 
to imply, chat Chriſtiagiry aig 6 the pa, hy The 


| dodtrines of the crak, of ſelk-denya), and mortification, in a mans 


ner peculiar to it, are inculcaced as primary doctrines. of it. There 
are many expreſſions, which ſegm to bear hard on rich men, and 
rather to determine in favour of a noon add rallied: Rave, if If we 
. it rather tends to recom : 


mend ſuch a ſtate ; if we conſider what he did in favour of thoſe 
2 who had left all to follow him, we do not ſind chat he 


. the ref Chin was; — 
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Chriſtianity is eſtabliſh'd by che laws of nations, from what-it was 
in the infancy of it. But this difference is only accidental, and 
does not ariſe from the nature of the chriſtian religion; but the 

different circumſtances which Chriſtians, by the good ptovidenc 
of God, ate now in. The rules whereby Chriſtians were then to 
conduct themſelves, and which oblig d them to prefer à paſſive 
ſtate to all the advantages of this world, are ſtill y obligato- 
5 . ſhouid God think fit to permit the ſame. ion againſt : 


. | o F 
I ſhall but urge one argument more to ſhew, 


no ſpecial temporal bleſſings promis d to Chriſtians in this life, 
and that is from the very nature and genius of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. It is laid expreſlly, Chi is the mediator of 'a beter cobe- 
nant, effabliſt'd upon better promiſes . Which words, if they do 
not exclude, in the reaſon of them, all temporal reward to Chri- 
ſtians, as a condition of this covenant, on Gods part; yet ſo far 

at leaſt they l MS | 
really any relating to the preſent life, are to be underſtood with 
— 4 of the covenant. And it 


7 


in a proſperous or an afflicted condition, 


— 
8 9 
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Arx all, if we examine the two texts 


that ſuch promiſes, if there be 


w—— 
have had a promiſe of a ſpecial and extraordinary ſupport. The 
promiſe; which godlineſs is ſaid to have, of the life that now is, 
may refer to the inward ſuppo ts. of God's. grace, or his ſpecial 
interpoſition in fayour of thoſe who. are employ'd by him in 1 


cuting any great deſign of his or therefore, adds th 


vidence : e 
apoſtle, Ch Mb on fr earch, becauſe we wut in the 


ling God *. From whenee it follows, that except labour and re- 


promiſe of the life that now is, we. are to underſtand the inward 
conſolations of grace, or extraordinary 
good men, in extraordinary caſes. Or 
temporal advantages in other reſpects, Ek, not ſach on 

from the nature and condition of the chriſtian diſpenſation, but 
from the natural tendency of 'godlineſs, and virtue to our preſent 


bes 5% , where they Fave their proper effect; vhich it is very 
con 


ſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs of divine. proidency, e 


| believe, they ſhould have, on many occaſions. , - 


Fon theſe reaſons, I cannot, with all due ſabroiſfion, (tho 14 
veral learned and pious men haye taken this, method) think it of 


any great ſervice to Ohriſtianity, to inſiſt ſo much on the tem- 
ther to draw off our thoughts and affections from this world; to 


remind us that we have now much greater things in expe@mion ; 
pant we are. here rangers and Pilgrims, booking for a better coun: 
rey. that Chriſtians are 


, it is not, perhaps, true in fact, 
or miſerable in this world, Þ Ak Ha to the dif- 
s they are in, as. bo their {pi 
ren bt into this ar 


— by ap- 


of vittue, ot of vice in the world. If men of 


a. diſtinguiſh'd' 
men of the 
world,” are: wr 
reſpect. The obſervation holds ſtill true; A ig the good, ſo is 


ate manners, who live wi 


out God in the 


the ſinner ; aud le but ſweareth, be thes fegreth an d . 


Tun 1 ill effects; for good men being encou- 


_ rag'd with che promiſi ral bleſſings, and finding them: 
Fr and on the erh — 4 1 0 £2 ex dice or diſtreſs,. and 
ſometimes ſot that very reaſon, beca 


of conſcience, — apt to . either they are not 
— 8 2 faithfulneſs of Ot; ho is 5 


nas 11 in 8 0 N r a =: 
in order do che diſcharge of their office, that hey y ſhould 


proach are to be number d among the bleſſings of life, by the . 
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poral advantages of being religious. The deſign of Chriſtianity is ra- 


Nei- 
aling to experience vherher we conſider fome of the moſt cone 

= en rag advantages. of this life, | 
erv'd not to be inferior to them in that q 


ey act upon a, principle 
in- 


Sc 
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ſented as 2 promiſes, which they do not obſerve the accom- 
pliſhment of; and in conſe 


nce, perhaps, are tempted to ful; 

the truth of Chiriltianiry i io Weed ir men only intend that 2 
vittue has a natutal tendency to promote the preſent happineſs of 
life, they are certainly right: Bur if they would iafinüste, rhas 
the practice of piety ives Chriſtians any fœderal or covenanted 
claim to temporal bleſſiags, nothiag can be more contrary 
to the eupteſs declarations of ſcripture; to the example of ourF 
— to the nature of che riew denne 26 done obs 
ratio eee 3. 507 I ien, | 
Tut reaſons to ſhew, why no temporsbperiiſhipgies: are threats 
ned in the goſpe to Chriſtians, as ſuch; vill in general appear 
from what has been ſaid relating to the advantages of 
life, That God, in the courſe of his providence, does bring ma- 

0 al calamities upon wicked men; and that ſometimes he 

makes himſelf here whos by the judgments which he exectites 
on certain notorious offenders, may be allo /d; tho there is no- 
thing wherein we ought to be more cautious, than in interp 
AR IG ſince we know ſo little; either concerting dhe de- 
vidence, Þ-4 ae, of men . ate t e com- 
3 25 to ber; . wot 10 according #6 appear 
afice, hu 10 jus ebe dae This does not hinder 1 Unt 3 
the civil magiſtrate may proceed to delin ents in rhe'ſtare; ä 
e e e pen 8e wart lis 4 the 
good; and devefors; che he does not now the 
9 05 men, he knows, whatever their intention. as, chat the 

ale for which he protiotttices ſentenee againſt them, if they 
thowld n im pun e been Scene | 
endes perfeious to ar © But whether wicked 
ofcfhng Chriſtianity, fuffer by the Hande ef che eivil has 

oy or accordi 

wickedneſs, they 
general ſcheme of 
nation peculiar to 
the \Cormthians for 


as Wicked men, a5 eotaprehended in che 
ovidence, and tivt by virtue of any intermi- 
em as Chtiſtrans. The judgment inflicted! on 
ing after {6 a mamer of the 
Lord's ſupper , Is exrraorditrary,” ee ve do not now 

Mſcover uny like" cfg. But wiihh we „God hs not made 
auy Expreſs intermipatiens of vemporni en in this ifs 40 Cid 
eius, velate far from Taying he Has endluded hümſeff from inter- 
Yan of de bene e e e de 

con the i - 
2 


te the orcinnty and büturul effects of ther 


0 4 


„ere 


net IT bat defid as pr 


thets may be for believing report! bier 
evils threatew'd to Chriſtians in this 
e , Which, 

eunnot be term d te ma 
: be Cenßderd, us 2 : 
Aded. The dromile-of an ward pnaciple of is very er- 
n azad ſtill concerning a greater 
. 
befote treat. 


ais li d ade * 1 have mehre d the 
& of the bey to lcd, "but God Goth ulld intetpoſe 43 55 
wechete zem of this Wil; n r 

widked men, or 1-giving them up, ring he wk of in ric rom 
e e e bhidnens of mind, of hardneſs of 


heart,” Je der former God u füt to ſed men 4 Pirie of 
Aunber; d n of tba dhey Mon belieet @ bye f. Ia 
the — © tit is impoſſible fo cho, whd wire once enhighrowd, 

and have tafted the word of God and the powers 


2 come, 11 they fall away, to rene u them again 
There is no difficalty if explaining this text, 


if we ppoſe there are ſome fins of ſo heinous a nature, among 
which it is reaſonable to reckon apoſtaſy, or a publick denial of 
the truth, that no penance ought to be appointed in the church 
towards reconciling thoſe who are found guilty of them. But as 
this opinion appears to be too rigid; as it was _ on any oc- 
|  cafion, admitted by the latin church; as pardon. of fin is pro- 
mis d in the goſpel to all true penitents, without diſtinction; 10 
SGod only knows when a ſinner is fallen into ſuch an incorrigible 
— — — —— — 
* 1 Cor. 11, 31, 32. 0 Heb. 6. + 77 6. 


ate, 


their preſent | 


| Yeriuns in the. 1 Sock 


FP * — * 
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Sas 


ſtate, out of which there ate no ordinary methods. leſt for bis rer 
covery: It ſeems much more any ap fi to explain the; words, not 
as. relating to any powet ot difcipline of the church, but to ben 
tural impoſſibility apoſtates wete under of r reſtori 
the fayour of God, or of exerciſing — true a& = | | 
without. ſuch, an extraordinaty. meaſure-,of his grace, which, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the ev ckcab dipegfaslan, they had no 
right to expect, but rather h reat reaſon. to She: would be 


withholden from them. Fot if neither the baptiſmal efficacy „ nor 


the ſenſible and ſtrong operations of the Holy Spirit upon theic 
minds, were ſufficient to prevent their falling, hom could it be poſ- 
ſible. for them, that, when fallen, when — vert juſtiy depriv d 

of thoſe aſſiſtances, to reſtote themſelves again to. cheir for- 
mer ſtate, If we explain tie words in this ſenſe, there is no. ne- 
ceſſity of rendring e original word f impoſſible, by extremely 
difficult; for the words are true, vith reſpect to the condition of 
ſuch perſons, in the, moſt ſtrict and literal. ſenſe... To the ſame 
fe, when the 2 fo r, the j jevith commas .to wk 2 


8 em up to an incorr 
d, this 
| ners, does 
. er 
caſe; FRED every deſite of xeſtori 
God, and every endeavour to this end, 288 
ee his own, caſe; he ought not, [while finds any good 
poſitions in himſelf, 10,deſpond, but till to hope that God, of 
his great: eee 
t 4 mey Jt him 10 be be irn 5 
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cater, 
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acts in th 2 e — a * 4 

profeſſcs, iw incline to promote the growth of it, by 

all juſt and proper methods. And how can there be a, more rea- 

ſonable occaſion de tan the - „or the intereſt, which 
gives 


= ſtation an in con 
—— ih. 255 551 4 ot 8 tnt an 04” 
Ac civil magiſttate, when be anne dil if = ap. 4 
rigbt, which, he had antecedently to his — a chriſtian, 
1 inxeſted with a xi 2 — Procipes of na rl 
acting 3 — or againſt ptinc natural r 
gion, be has Aa pavers. and, . for the, ſame reaſon, of reward- 
or puniſhing men for acting in conformity. to, or, againſt the 
principles of reveal'd religion. For what big chat authorizes the 
iſtrate, as to the former caſez/to execute his office, alternately, | 
in bk three; tba.) ame the 9 
proper mechads, in the minds of. — If it be 
to the good of wa that; the 2 7 


of reveal religion. dhould be qublickly: profeſs d, en men be. eblig, 
in a ſolemn manner, 10 3 . to a me — 4 
giſtrate may as lawfully require ent to princi 

under the 3 a he can require. (w ahn 
caſion he may do) the aſſent of men to the — gt goo —— 
religion. It is not merely becauſe ſuch principles are in chemſelres 
true, that 


gives him authority in the caſe, but becauſe r 
mon intereſts of ſociety cannot be preſery'd, unleſs the truth & 
| hey be 4 'd, and his "_ when it is requiſite, employ d 
do tha 3 Na 
Wuar is the "eaſt, for joltance, 8 the magiſtrate has au- 
thority to inte the ſcorner, hut becauſe, if religion be once ex- 


pool with * to . — whatever care is taken by 
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al laws to ſuppreſs immorality, they will, in great meaſure, | 
= their effect; as men will naturally grow in p as they 


— * influencd by the de of 4 more and cor- 
* manners. It of ports cha 71 2 
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is error, as ſuch eg out any te 


E | he would equally have a power ug u 
error, rare lockey mig of dag wes br wo 
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between an n ſcorner 2 tho 'of - 
. ugs, e 
veal'd religion, which are Yedav'd in certaim 
pture, the Teaſe whereof may be, and hae, perhaps, 
controverted; eee therefore may be more 
liable eo de miſteken'in/the durwer Wipes, it is not reaſonable that 
he ſhoald have an en 
dotrine, as in the reſpect. a e 


of ſcri- 
much 


Al we can infer from hence, is; at eie 
there is leb evidence foe the doftrine he woold | N 
with more caution, and to inform himſelf 


in relation to the truth of i 


, nd the dee it may have, 
when eftabliſh'd cowards g the common | 
is che rule, whereby the 'magiltrits is 26 act in du eli. 
ang 0d ln dp 8 the rempotal influences of this life, he- 
_ thick in ce ken red eagles of pretend Kev them; wich- 

erte or ete conſciences | 


"That dere dez We n e e ee fv. 
wer Peenſtoh, relating to this matter, and before 1\could have an 
che tc we preſent ſtats of the controverly about it, 5 
ieee r 

1 or wotthip, is nor ſo much 
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„ much ever the magiltrate may be inclia'd to ads of goodneſs, | 

„ aud mercy; yer if he de ee rather, if he be not a very 2 
„ he will chink it convenient to guard with all ü 
and te laws, againſt the principles or defigns of _ Sf 

: And if he do not find it neceſſary, as he ought not, 

64 where TI neceſſity is not very viſible ( 2 to — 4 
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% War therefore'is incumbent. on the magiſtrate, is to judge, 

« (and to judge as he will anfwer it to bis wn'o 552 whe- 
6 ther the umbrage that any body or ſociety may give 
the ſtate, under a ce for liberty of na ee really 
„ ſuch as 7 it; and he js to e the greatet © 
«c Trier Or ind gence accordingliy* noqu Zn. ni La 5; Wh 

Ber nn what btb rene ſacver the ebase 
may Proceed; Fhethet the doctrines of natural or of re- 
veal'd religion be more evident, o We ul 4 clearer light to 


him; pets if he finds ir neceſſary fo the: | chat certain do- 
ctrines, in either 'r ſhould be ckly d ar main- 
tain'd, he is under an equal obligation; from the nature: of his of. 


fioes, to enforce the profeſſiom or —— the eſtabliſnment of 
them by civil ſaritions. ' The general reaſon; of his authority is 
ſtill the ſame; and does not on the'different degrees of evi- 
dence, as to moral or reveal'd doctrines, but n the tentleniay of 
them to the peace or happineſs of ſociety, which may be ſome- 
times greater in reſpect to doctrigqes leſs evident j but the evidence 
whereof may, notwithſtanding, be ſufficietit to juſtif the eftabliſh- 
ment of them. 1 here upon a ſyppoſition;; which _ 
not, perhaps, to be Made, that che principles af natural; 
ate fontided upon a more cledr and ä 
the doctrines or inſtitutions of 'reveal'd religion: 1 er > 
Wutz the magiſtrate therefore has grounds to believe, that 
when wen are publickly ſuffer d to oppoſe ſuch and ſuch doctrines, 
or that, if they be bot oblig'd; by virtue of ſome publick Teſt; to 
profeſs them, 4h peace of the ſtate muſt necoſſa 
danger'd; or if it be found 
as he thinks fit to 


y be much en- 
by experiende, that 7 ry doctrines, 
of it; th . r 
| e of it; that are to t le 
— his Nn wo eg their natural ee 
embroil his adminiſtration, if not to ſubvert all governm 
4. yo he for ſuch a m 1 — * W N 
the truſt repos d in him, 1 ar to ſup- 
— view be e The fins or l 1 7 
Ely indifferent to him, as acting in the- Capacity of a civ ma- | 
$ ee ſetting aſide the ends of civil goverument. * r 
1 defire it may be obſerv'd, DN — 
ſtrate javeſted vich a alternately of eing mr ant 
any fuch e as has ſome viſible and immediate: 8 to 
45 good or prejudice of the ſtate. As to ſpeculative ertors, the 
nature ot ten e 


ee, vol. 6. r. ro y. . 
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not oblig d to interpoſo his auchori all we contend * th 
the as "a 5 the nature of F office, ought tor 113 * 
nirxance of ſuch doctrines, whether. true or falſe, chat directly, or 
by de neceſſary; conſequence, . concern him ag a magiſtrate. 2 „ 

Ir it be ſaid, that the magiſtrate is not oply fallible; but way | 22 
ſometimes profels a. fa a falſe religion, and think it for the intereſt of 5 þ 
the ſtare that hls jeſs ſpould do ſo to by. 1 means, if 
we allow him a right to encourage or ſuppreſs any ſpeęulatiye do- 
Arines, che I; religion 927 be in time exticpared:. .;This,- we 
fox is a conſequence, which. does not ariſe. from the nature of the 

truſt repoled in the agen hut from an accideoral abuſe of it; 
a cannot be argued, 'that becaule 4 nw, may be, in certain caſes, 
milapply'd, it cannot therefor "RE juſt My claimed or Freed 


in any case, 1 1 121i 23 

Ir this Way of Ane je fallibiliry of the ei - 
or the conſequential effects of ir, ſhould hold: good, ve may con- 
clude, ore the Game. reaſon, 52. there on ought to be no 1 blick 
NN of human udicature, none, eſpecially, where the laſt ap- 
peal in an e oufht to lie; or chat the wmagiſtrate ought. not, 
& any ys to 8 by his power, fer ibe puniſbmenms af cui! 
ders, 4 775 the. praiſe of them that do.well: Becauſe. it may hap- 
pen that afalſe judgment may be given, even in the laſt reſort of a 
jugicial proceſs; or that the magiſtrate may ſo far err, as to con- 
found, in certain caſes, the diſtinction of right and wrong; -may 
call evil good, and good evil; Tea, bitter. for. ſweet, aud [ſweet {for 
bitter, Ig this caſe, where the magiſtrate happens to err, in the fim- 
plicity of his heart, there is no remedy ;* he muſt follow the — 


and dictates of his conſcience, tho exropeous,. But, fot the ſame 
 teaſon, whatever inconvewiences the people committed to his 
charge, may, by this means, be erpos d do on other accounts, NY 
ought not ro comply with any eſtabliſhments i in prejudice. of 

truth, againſt their n Should it be preonded, ay 

„ ends of civil government 1 5 ey require Vas meh fi 

be puniſh'd, and good men, 3 1 0 this, very pre» 
tence implies a tacit. — * ey falli ility of 4 Pain 
ſtrate ought not to he objeRed; againſt his ee a a Nis 
general, of rewarding or puniſhing men; hut only in 2 
where che ends of . do not require, they 
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Fd 3 therefore which the ciyil mag WEN gives 
men, who profeſs. the cſtabliſh'd religion, 1 and 777 excluding. (if 


| c may ly be call'd a puniſhment) perſons; WhO oppoſe 
either the ere truth, or e pac ce doctrines * it, from cer- | 
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rain common privileges or offices in the ſtate, is founded in the 

A Flor be by ce le & floport, 
Tu religion i in any nation e avs, is fu 

at once, 5 agreeable, except where ſome violent or 2 — 

methods have been taken for its eſtabliſhment, to the ſenſe 1 fa 

a nation; arid upon reaſonable grounds, to ſupply a | 


ber of men of the belt 6G les, and the yr abi 
the ick ſervice. 6 AL 1 E. „„ A ey, for 
ow it concerns the ſupreme magiirre 2 every 


to 4 ih ſeveral powers, whereby it is to be n into 
ret of perſons, in whoſe integrity, upon all accounts, he 
may naturally fepoſe e the moſt confidence : 7 155 keep others out 
of poſts, Whether ends fit or traſt, whoſe pri Gele render their 
fidelity more ſuſpected, or. are leſs N Log with the nature of 
the — under which they live; eſpecially where they have 
never fail'd, when they had "6 in their hands, to ir. 


For it is neceſſary, in the reaſon of the thing, or elfe there can 
be no reaſoning from the nathre of __ thing, that a government, 


where Chriſtianity is profeſs'd and eſtabliſh'd,” ſhould have a power 
of enafling laws, for the preſervation of pubbick peace, bath in church 
and ſlate ;” and where __ 1 any 8 N. abuſe of 
power, to prevent . miſe EG © 2: Satan 
e ſtate acts upon 1 or the like conſideratic 


there is no more to > GAPING of perſecution, than whers 
| ſhe excludes meu from civil offices on any other juſt 0 or 


A of their be u 3 whether natural. or, political,” to 
Ir men who declare'dgainft the wah of the eſtabliſtrdd lee 8 


ot againſt any patticular fundamental doctrines of it; Who con- 
demn the terms of her communion, a8 directly eng and, at. 
the ſame time, can occaſionally communicate with her, in com- 
pliance with thoſe 1 terms; 42 deny thoſe orders, or that 
diſcipline, without which there can be no rae chriſtian church, as 
having no true mini or true ſacraments; who therefore act 
ſuch ſchemes, as ee n ro explode 
the very 5 itſelf of Chriſtianity out of the world ; if ſuch 
men may be A for any offices of conſequence in the ſtare ; 
either it muſt be aid, chat the ſtare has not à "Tight to rake thoſe 


methods, which are moſt proper for its own ervation and de- 
fence ; or that it is of no importance to theſe ends, whether any 


rticular doctrines of F whether Chriftian irſelf, be 
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Ws grant; a due tendernels ſhould be bad to ons of ſe — 
ls Conſcience . "and that no mag ought to ſaffer, or be pearſe-. 
ops merely upon "that, account : But there 1s 2 wide difference 
between perlecuting a men for their principles, „ and guarding, A 


wholſome 17 and "precautions, 8 the return of a perſccution 


which. themſelves. had formerly ral d; aud 4755 ſo long as 8 
retain he fame priatiples,, mult a paar ſa pos d, , whenever 
hey 1 any 2 to | that end, 15 th 3 fame nicaſures. _ * 


eg to 12 Mon princip les, upon phi 90 Foal, ; 1 it is becauſe 
they profeſs, doarines inconſiſtent with the. pes 1 
and honour, "with the very nature of ' | bild e. - 
as a forereign 8 and ";adependent government. 5 KY differences, = *' 
in religion would authorize us, and for that teaſon only, to put 
hole who, difſent from us under certain eg 1 it would. 
DIIZe us to do fo in all a, and in reſpect to all perſons, 
thether Papiſts ot Proteſtants, _ * The reaſod f 8 1 ch le- 
gal reſtraints, is not ot founded in the different do les © teig en. 
as ſuch, "which men , profels, but in the tendency t ney have ta di- 
ty «tle the civil eſtabliſhmeot.. Where that kay cy is 
bſer? where | effects of it, if got PINE prevented „ will, 
in all probability, follow; the civil mag ſtrate has the fame au- 
chorith in the cale 'avet all 1 bend the nature of the thing, 
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for, deſtroy t the natural and inalienable "rights of mankind2, Why, Th 
for inſtance, . ſhould” the members of a Th, the very, "Jefign 
ereof is to affure, to "them all their juſt 30d reaſonable claims, 
ng. the common helge of 15 ＋ pl are 
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If if ſociety 75 diſfola,” every tan would have an ight to 
the produce and kuss of the earth, of to any 33 e he 
could fitſt lay his hands on; there could be no ſuperior. Claim in 
ſuch 4 ſtate to power, to riches, or honour : But ſociety being 
once ford, "the different e of its members, in hee 
reſpeQs,, neceſſarily reſult from 255 virtue of certain 4 
laws, which are by e * it ſubmitted to, And the 
fore, it is much more pr to fa J men have a political, than 
a natural right to any pr e ege, or adyantagious poſt i in the ſtate. 
How fat, 1 my . 1 men may be entitled to ſuch a 
ri Ln 7 be ded from it, the Rate is folely to judge, It is 


his. proce that ſome. me have a 2984 to be elected rey. 
pena Th pec 17 ſome to elect them, while others, 
N of. of the Conſtitution 8 are diſc qua il y'd 221 
rving « publick, in both theſe reſpects. 


| And if the ſtate is to judge what perſons are hel wat dto 
ſive. it, in the agel W N is not drug ſo 
much 5 their 3 0 as eo ſocial bee 7 9a 
reaſonable. pretence, upon whic a natural right o ſervin the . 
in auy aelten poſt, 3h be claim'd, is chat of a . ca- 
225 9 nd yet where this is found in 14 ſons, whoſe probity | 
cal ler E true intereſts of the ſtate, Mt: | peRt 1 is ſo far | 
Pu, recommending them to the Nate for. ” fach a that it ts a. 
very. good argument why they ſhould not + entruſted with it. 
TOs no conſequence to object hete any diſqualificati- 
ons, by authority of the ſtate, relating to religious 9 chat 
the 83 being a ſpiritual ſociety, the members of it ought on- 
| ly to be govern d by ſuch laws or confideragions, as are purely of 
0 ace nature. ae this true, in relation to the church, 
der the notion of a net ſociety, inveſted with certain po ers 
ha are not rived to m the ſtate; yet as the members of. the 
church, 4 e at the Ame time as of the ſtate; as we'.can- 
25 in . ſeparate the man from the 282 Art, we may 
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is the beſt and n Fog 'benchicial 1 inſtitution | the yorld, with 12 
ſþe& | to all the ends of civil geverhment, the | — 
ly preclude. all fach perſons, 1 who would decry this 
introduce ,atheiſm or deiſm in the room o 50 
thare 3 in. the Civil adminiſtration, "yy 
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nature, TY ſective 7 1 his teach j is ſo evident, hat ie i 
bs one, ER an dee is o 722 3 - 
happineſs. of man muſt retore conſiſt in. his: knowledge. of 
| Rog 85, which are moſt worthy to be known, and. in his uni- 
| ro ſuch things, as are moſt worthy to be ; choſen. When he. 
9 5 of this 8 When his f 
view of the molt excellent Tracks, and his ths | 
ich the enjoyment, of 57 2 4 be as 
happy, as *. his uemoſt wiſhes and, 5 40 Fo ies can 
N at 8 
Tu promiſe FI a future, 8 ſs ip bott | 
Chriſtians, is founded apo e e pd 1 
are aſſur d, with reſpec K | SI 
alter this life , ſhall, ce,” 
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| bY laſs darkl but then ace fe, | 157 
but then , we how, even alſo as we are bu 


be no night in that luminous and bleſſed region * AR it ſhall 
not be obſcurd by means of ignorance or error ; neither need they 


any: candle , any ſuch. poor helps of argumentation or diſcourſe, 
towards improving their knowledge as men are forc'd to em employ, 6 
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ch after truth, 
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and frequently to very little effect here; which 
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which ate neceſſi ry to bring D to. the. þ ce of her reſidence. 
rae rot git them, the bleſſed. above, Ir e; and at the 
ſame'time $ invigorates their minds to receive ji. 
Now if 4 ery of © foe metaphyſical, or perhaps leſs. im- 
4 er. wa he philoſophy, or the mathematicks, is 
ometimes able, eſpecially after a ong and intenſe Jucubration, to 
fill che mind of a man with ſo tranſporting; a.joy Y and to, raiſe 
him ſo much above himſelf, that he is inſenſible to all other-im+ 
_ prefſions, and ſcarce knows, perhaps, whether he kasten the ob- 
ject of his deſire in the body, ot out of the body g iH the diſco 
very of any one truth here, more or leſs important, is; able. to 
produce ſuch ſtrong and ſenſible effects; how happy and Jefwable, 
muſt that ſtate. be, wherein the rays: of truth ſhall, ſpread, them 
ſclves over gur minds, not by. ſlow and gradual. morons, ac 
maler e the e, but by a di- 
rect and immediate effuſion of divine light; Al ht, which, at | 
the. ſame Ae it diſcovets one truth, lets the mind into whatey * 
2 it would attend to, or turn its meditations. upon. 
may be able, when, by the race of God, we Ent into 
the "bleſſed ſtare, to comprehend; in a manner at once, wit 2 
| ſaints, what 4s the length, and breadth, and depth, and vg 
and to know the love of Chrift,, which paſſe know! edge, and t be. 
 filtd with all the fulneſi of C, ä 
Fo as our minds will then be united to God in perſect 27 
ſo will our hearts and affections in perfect love : not only in chat 
love which terminates upon him, but which is communicated. to 
the ſoul, by a continual emanation of his goodneſs from. him. 
Then ſhall the faithful be ſatisfy d. with bis goodneſs +, For the 
Lord taketh' pleaſure in bis people: 1 ſhall. drink : of hwſs oor nien. 
of pleaſure which flow-as bis right ba - for _evermore **. He that. 
ſmteth an his throne. um heaven ball dwell among them Mt... They. 
Shall bunger no more, neither thirſt any more. ; for the lamb, which, 
is in the midſt of the throne, ſball feed them, and ſhall lead then x 
into Inving fountains of waters ff. All theſe expreſſions import, 
indeed, not only that happineſs which will reſult to the faines in 
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are teſdlyd to make the moſt of them, and to gra 


char ho wilt this have agreeable —— for all 5 | 
tires and affeAions to the body; and particularly,. 
thoſe powers of it, Shich we nom call the ſenſes, hs 7 
both ipvigorated to 4 degree, and affected with their p 
, after 4 managt, far beyond what they are re 
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e queſtion d, if chen ve dul A Ha 
4 by a an imedlme energy of the divine. = 
or W of Kolle « objects acting upon us, altogether diffe- 
rent from what we have here. To ſay, that we have- no notion, 


or that we ate not in the leaſt able to form any, concerning mote 


or othet ſenſes, thun we now have, is an argument of no more 
force, ' than for a blind man to ſay, there is no ſach thing as ſight 
or colour, becauſe he has not, vor can ever have, while he con- 
tinnes blind, any manner of idea concerning them. If che power 
or viſdom of God ean eſſect things beyond — apa „ r of men oy. 
conceive, and his goodneſs ſhall incline him to them in 
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tations of it, by reaſon of its union 
with a groß and cotruptible body, which preſſeth it down ; and 
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that after it is diſengag d from this incumbrance, and render'd ca- 


pable of acting with its full force, à greater number of ſenſations 


vill not ſo much be added to it, by the poſitive will of God, as 
reſult from the natural and Frouine . 1 com muni- 
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jects, ot perhaps on any thing but body, or the objects of ſenſe 
os e — loch So death as a kind of annihilation ; 
which, by diffolving the union between their ſouls and bodies, 


puts a final period to the ſenſible pleaſures they now taſte, and 


vherein they place all their delight and ſatisfaction. Wbile they 
are therefore in the body, and have the e they 
them ſo 
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nanch as room co che dammid ſor taking refuge i ſo miſerable 
a is as 
puniſhments, > go IEn9 et een fot} gags i hit td 
IL Famſenſible; Aleiges, vhoſe office 1 u ro matt 9 do- 


ctrine, are ſometimes charg d with a deſign- rather Or terrifying 


People, eſpecially weak or ignorant 1 ſenſe of th 
De be e 


and rational motives.” Aud perhaps there may be ſome ground 
for this imputation, hen they, vhoſe office 1 to inſtruct the 
people; whollh-addrek; themſelves to theit paſſions; or — 
collect — 99 — interminations they dad ü 
cerning: t, out of their propet 
manner, which diſcovers rather an' 
than a found knowledge. 2 5 SOIL £ Mil n b "B81 5 bon Bl. di 9 
Bor this is no hy a 1 &:cxprllyrevet 
9 inculeated in the goſpel, ſhould not, 0 er x ovcaſions, 
be aſſerted; ed in he go ſo great influence up * 
conduct of men, and which we are ſo much c. 
12 by him, whd- euid not be . of 
on us by tay ade fall derrors. 
— fa — rtain ob 
are not tible, 
. 
pet to conſider, in a ſe Words, the fo 
Ir is argued, in che former reſpect; char tlie p 
do conſume the body” apon which it eds,” and to en 
of it; aud per cht bo. of tent 


1 82 reveabd in ſcriprure | wt] e nature of os 
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out cdaſumpcion) 0h ay Apunwen of parts, or (euch 4 
only to be conſider): the conſtituent parts of n en: n ab h 


Vn grant; out bodies, according to their preſent temper and 
3 liable to be uicht by the Particles of fire en- 
triug the pores of "them; Bur hy may not God render both 
the bodies of che wicked; and the? fire wherein they ſhall be 
 coridenantGiry/ ſuffer of u dlifferent kind or contexture from what 

Lehel W Uh hor" a ticles of their bodies be fen- 
| 7% hy een or the 


Id have . which 
obſe in, culinary fires here ; ex as are proper to 
ve-p$ithe like ſenſ \ of pains Whic 2 
indi entiy make water, or "ny other body, the inſtrumen 
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ve. obſerve 
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The pains which. we. feel, not ariſing from. the action of ſenſible 
objects upon us, but ſolely. from — — law which God has eſta- 
bliſk'd, that ſuch, impreſſions from external objects, wherewich 
the body maintains any commerce, ſhall —___ produce in 
the ſoul ſach particular notices or mociGtatins? 5.1. v1: Jan 
I,, in anſwer to what is here objected, we conſult 8 
of che holy ſcriptures, they are full and clear for the eternal dura- 
tion of the bodies, as of the ſouls, of the wicked in another life. 
They. ſball be turnd imo hell, where the worm dieth not; au the 
fire is not quenchs . The fire is here RY 1 of equal 
duration with dhe worm. But a ſoul, di of a body; is not 
capable of ſuffering hy fire; and if the words, as they evidently 
do, ſuppoſe the ſoul to ſuffer the. pains of -fire in any body, why 
not in the body rais d to life again, the body proper to it? They 
ſhall be ch imo the lake of fire l and the ſmoak of their torment 
aſcendeth ap for ever and ever, and they have no de wor 
night f. Which words, if the bodies of the wicked were, -imme- 
diately after the reſurtection, to be deſtroy d by fire, cold. Not ad- 
mit of any reaſonable comment; becauſe could the terms for ever 
and ever, contrary to the receiv'd ſignification of them in ſcri- 
pture, be wreſted to favour this ſenſe; yet without ſuch a force up- 
on the words, as cannot, by any rules of interpretation, be ad- 
' mitted, it would be impoſſible to reconcile 1 
and nights, wherein the damm d are ſaid to have no reſt. 
3 che ſame expreſſion, the permanegt ſtare of 
EE 
4% 8 »\ , 3 a ann 
3 —4— Should it then be granted, ee 
ever | —— when er 
dy, do not in themſelves necellarily imply any thing more, than 
that the body ſhall; finally x tu: geht, in the flames of 
hell, chen che ſame words, — are apply d to ſignify the eterni · 
pe the joys of heaven, are 'us'd, on the fame. occaſion, and in 
fame place, to, ſignify, the eternity of hell torment $4; yet 
ſince the ſenſe of them is in other — 71 _— 
ſignify; that the bodies of the damn d un their 
ſouls ſhall. ſubſiſt in being; ve are certainly obligd 4 
— 10 * determinate ſenſe, and not accordin 
ptation, abe e 
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Tun great objeQion againſt the exernity 


— 
ther the ſoul ſuffer them in the body, or out of che body, is 
thonght to lie here; chat its diffuſe e reconcile den with the 
common ideas we have, and which the ſcriptures sive us, of the 


divine juſtice. For . papers: is there ' 3 momen- 
tary and a puniſhment, an intenſe puniſhment, of infinite 
duration? Or what ſhould provoke a juſt God, who knovs whereof — 
we are made, 'and what- fa i ras 77 1 eco . rt 
ſach puniſhment upon us? N 

Im anſwer to What is hene objected, 1 Gall ud wy fl wich 

| laying down the following tions. 6 Sr At 
1. Tuar che argument the proportion of time, A 
the ſpace wherein any fin is and wherein it is puniſh'd, | 


muſt be acknowledg'd fallacious and inconcluſrve, even in the on 
nion of thoſe who: urge it. A common Practice of mankind, 
herein there is nothing thought criminal or unjuſt, is known. to 
lie directly againſt it. When men are conſin'd, impriſon'd, or 
ſequeſter d [for crimes, which have render'd.them obnoxious to the 
ſlice, it is not conſiderd whether, they committed them in a leſs 
——_— in order to adjuſt che duration of their puniſh» 
ment; ben ben eee e 3 e 


be 


Goa, 4 proportion 

ting them; che 2 by hold * b: — > rat 
for that Jong period of time, which the 0 e 
terren before cher nl delieranc,) In a dd way of arguing 
upon this rule of proportion , if we- purſue A 
quences, the ſufferings of a 1 after this life, for a thouſand 
years, Can no more 


10 N. the degree ot continuance of the puniſhment, which 

think fit to iflict on ſinners, does not depend ſo much 
nſideratic x of ſtrict juſtice, as of wiſdom, and the reaſons 
the world. If God, as will appear 
—_—_ and the reaſons. of his wiſdom in 
bliſt; which reaſons, tho' we do not know 
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reconciFd with the juſtice of God, in pu- 5 
bim for that time, than n puniſh'd N : 


e perfectly known to. himſelf; hen he will e 


. 
4 
So 


Toy ca der wile eg after all, eertginly inflict 
rang em; 


We ther his — 5 of farore and — 
to them, can only take place in conſequence of their own choice. 
Life and death, bleffing and curſing, are ſet before them; and it 
is leſt to their proper election, which of them they will prefer: 
Or rather, indeed, towards influencing them to chuſe the better 
t, they are itivited, they are mov d to do it, both by an inter- 
nal principle of grace, and the outward adminiſtration of the word 
and ſacraments; if, after theſe expreſs denunciations of tbe wrath 
to come againſt them and all ne, wiſe methods of divine good- 
elf 1e fave then, they chaſe the paths, and proceed in them | 
with their eyes open, that lead to death; they have no ground of 
complaint for any injury done them. Their deſtruction is of them- 
oe ae et en nigaty for ver and ever.” ; 
e 
4. Thar, ſappoſing it on tay account conſiſtent with the 1 
nick 6f God, to threaten eternal torments to impenitent ſinners, 
there is Oe ve wiſe reaſon, which we are able our ſelves to dif 
cover, for his threatning them. If now "that men, ho believe 
the jerbbra of the” Lord, and in ſome meaſure live under an awful 
ſenſe of them, are not yet, on many occaſions, reſtraim d by them 
from ſinning againſt God; all other conſiderations towards 
a reſtraint upon finners, muſt neceſſarily have been attended 
leſs force and efficacy, and left them e wal a the 
ways of their hearts,” a in "the fight of their eyes. N00 if a wiſe 
governor has a f fight robe his rebellious ſubſects 22 
——— 0 e that end, — 2 vill 
for the ſame reaſon wget airted, 5 — thoſe puniſ. - 
ments to Augen, vithout the igtermiinatlon — the ends of 
his A wh could not have been attaimdOmue. 
Tnar God could have no wiſe or reaſonable end incrhroap 
nit what he cannot juſtly execute. Becauſe every man's reaſon, 
upon his conſulting it, will inform wg that what God cannot do 
with the ſafery of is juſtice, che eternal rectitude and holineſs of 
Feed Gol kay 1 Ii then, as is now taken for 
ranted, as'reallythreaten'd eternal pumiſhments to ſinners; 
ere j not a edel or evident i ian the world, 


chan t at he m | e very | execute"his! threats 
6H hams e dy 200251 ide 4 * Menn li gnidiinng 
I kues it has ben queſtions; norvidhfianding God has thees- 


do infi eternal torrents on ſinnete, and may therefore 


uſe there is a wide difference berwixt hat he 2 
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+1 would obſerve, in the firſt place, chat this, queſtion, ben 
| propord {except in order to its being confuted) by any chriſtian | | 
is, in the nature and direct tendency of it, impious, as being 
plainly op ante the, en ef Ba eee, ; Wi the e 
very reaſon. of his enacting thlem. Ed IS 
Gov. has threaten'd to inflict eternal. prniſſuments upon Fans; | | 
and yet men, who believe, or profeſs; to believe, the revelation he 
| bat:emagda bo. eee pretend to:queſtion, Whether) aber all,. 
he will inflict them. Ter, uppoſe Chriſtians under no 
| muede ſtrickly ſpeaki K nk de to believe a docttine, which it is | | a 
really the intention of \ ſhould believe; ſo far a any ES 
words or forms of. ſpee „** Bis inten- - = 
tion? Is it not to ſuppoſe, either that che God of troch has re: 
quir d our aſſent to a ſe propoſition, or chat the ſanQions-given = 
to his laws, vherein all ambiguity oug ht particularly to be ayoided, 
ue, cxpecſed in ſuch terms, 8 and men of nice 

ulation, are able to diſcover and, aſcertain the true meaning of 
hem; and that Chriſtians have in a manner univerſally, from the 
firſt plantation of the goſpel to this time, ee e them in a 

_ wrong ſenſe? Whether in oppoſition to the 0 of 'Oragen, 

chat aſtet n long ſpace. of time the-damn'd will, Rave 8 period pr 
their corments ; ot to a notion, Which has beet.choughe prefe= —« 
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| their bodies in hell fre. Bur if his be al all char is | | 1 
F ; 
Y e nan i ni ü importance e I 

to thoſe, ho. hall bo-copdemp'd 20. chet-fire, whether, 7 f 
entire deſtruction both of theit eee ot of their bodies 1 
relation had it to our Saviour argument, ot how r Fa any 1 

| 205 tend to — xg 3 7 J e | 
an extinction r their not at 1 
time be igſelf extinguiſſi d 7 is much e reaſonable believe, f 
cha te ee ebene d for the inſtruction 5 4 
| 3 them 3 in heir mall CS Co e,, 
ö — 0 22 2 argue 2 5 5 . 

ſay, = | 

quid men to o believe ws is fi, 1 to Jodie * veracity * = 
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lulpetted ; to ſay, he has requir'd men /to-.believe what is tive, 
be eee ch bud in Lex terms, and in a caſe; tos 
of the laſt. conſequence to them, chat people of ordinary capaci- 
ties will naturally "miſtake the-ſenſe of them, and petſons of all” car 
pacities have e in fact, almoſt wichout 
the ſenſe of them; this is ro object what is no eſs injurious to hi 
attributes of wiſdom aud 0 1 * 
N . only be fads in [ry inconvenience, that 
e tor, is always to retain a power of enec ot 
remitting any threaten'd penalty, in his own hands; Kr 5 be 


if, as he ſtes cauſe, either way, without in- 
the leaſt cenſare for breach of faith. And; we knoy, it 
yr metimes very well. conſiſt with . reaſons of government to 


indemaity delinquent by ſpecial acts of grace or pardon. This 


to eſcape the legal 


ves obnoxious _ —_ "pars, 
| — can alone 


contrary to the expreſs de d pad ng fc 103264 
Bur becauſe the nature of civil government requires 
be ſuch a diſpenſing 
ſovereignty is lodg'd 
fore be juſtly executed by him; the 1 — 
| we argue zoncerni £ the defi 
or execute his threats: in an life; | 
ny the loafers tele tho adv mag may be in- 
—— ſtare crimitals, and ought, perhaps; if he be 4 
vile magi pardon them; 8 
. to which God m 
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3. Tun ar argument, rof ary wry od may not do, — = Es 
eſſly declar'd he will do, in 1 to the puni J 
8 future life, if it pi e thigg, proves top mich.” Je r. 
—* be inferr'd from it 1, poſſibly he may not 
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